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BOOK  I. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


MBXB5T0,  homOf  g^ia  pulvis  es,  et  in  pulverem  reverteris. 
Every  Catholic  has  heard  these  words  addressed  to  himself,  when 
kneeling  on  the  First  Day  of  Lent  to  receive  the  ashes.  The  be- 
ginning of  penance  is  the  memory  of  the  primeval  sentence : 
Dust  i?iou  arty  and  into  dust  tKou  shaU  return.  It  is  Death, 
then,  that  moralizes  all  things. 

When  Borgia  saw  the  decaying  body,  already  offensive,  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  struck  with  the  vanity  of  earthly  grandeur  he 
renounced  the  world,  became  a  Jesuit,  and  died  a  saint.  The 
old  anchorites  and  saints,  remarkable  for  penitential  austerity, 
are  usually  painted  with  a  skull  before  them,  to  show  how  con- 
stantly they  meditated  on  death.  No  earthly  career  so  seductive 
to  ambition,  so  brilliant  with  gayeties,  so  voluptuous  with  plea- 
sure, that  it  becomes  not  grave  and  severe  and  full  of  moral  re- 
flections when  the  hero  lies  in  a  coffin,  or  one  stands  before  his 
mausoleum.  Death  changes  Dives  into  a  beggar,  and  Lazarus 
into  a  prince.    It  reverses  all  human  conditions,  and  transfers 
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the  balance  from  the  debit  to  the  credit  side  of  all  accounts,  or 
vice  versa.  The  millionaire  finds  himself  a  bankrupt ;  the  pau- 
per enters  into  possession  of  inexhaustible  riches.  The  parched 
and  fe^er-worn  ascetic  puts  forth  his  hand  to  gather  the  delicious 
fruit  6f  the  tree  of  Life ;  the  epicure  begins  to  fry  in  Tartarus. 
The  humble  man  is  exalted  on  a  throne  among  admiring  angels ; 
the  proud  is  trampled  under  the  torturmg  feet  of  sneering  de- 
mons.   Truly  Death  is  a  moralizer. 

I  might  say  many  other  things  in  praise  of  Death,  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  Tain  to  try  to  flatter  the  King  of  Terrors,  so  I  confine 
myself  to  this  one  point,  that  He  has  always  been  a  moral 
prince,  nay,  the  prince  of  moralists.  All  the  beauty  of  nature, 
of  art,  even  of  worship,  becomes  immoral  and  voluptuous, 
worldly  and  sensual,  till  his  royal  seal  is  put  upon  it.  Tlie  glory 
of  youth,  the  pomp  of  summer,  the  splendor  of  architecture, 
tend  to  idolatry,  till  age  and  winter  and  ivy-clad  ruin  correct 
and  moralize  them.  What  were  even  the  sweetness  of  eccle- 
siastical hymns,  and  the  marvellous  masses  of  great  con)i)osers, 
unless  there  were  also  dirges  and  requiems  ?  The  black  vest- 
ments which  the  priest  wears  in  offering  the  Holy  Sacriflce  for 
the  dead,  moralize  the  white  and  crimson  sumptuousness  of  the 
festivals.  Otherwise,  the  centre  of  all  worship  itself  would  lack 
the  salutary  symbol  of  man's  mortality.  Amid  the  throng  of 
fashion  that  moves  along  the  streets  of  the  gay  city  are  seen 
figures  that  announce  the  end  of  all  things — the  weeds  of  the 
mourners !  Interspersed  with  the  glittering  shops  are  windows 
that  preach  a  moral,  those  of  the  mourning  warehouses;  nnd 
when  you  turn  from  them  with  a  secret  shudder,  your  eye  shall 
li^ht  upon  the  undertaker's  painted  coffin.  That  flashing  line 
of  equipages  also  shall  not  want  its  preacher — the  black-plumed 
hearse.  Let  us  turn  the  corner  to  avoid  the  unwelcome  sight. 
Behold,  we  have  happened  upon  a  marble-factory,  sepulclnal 
urns  and  obelisks  flanking  its  entrance,  and  slabs  for  tombstono<i, 
with  "  Sacred  to  the  Memory"  already  chiselled.  Let  us  quit 
this  city  ?rhero  the  skeleton  grin  thus  intrudes  at  every  turn  ;  lf>t 
us  fly  to  the  lovely  environs  sprinkled  with  villas  of  pleasure 
and  embowered  in  gardens : — haste  to  yonder  enchanting  grovo 
!  'tis  the  first  copse  of  the  cemetery,  and  beyond,  the  white 
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monaments  twinkle  among  the  foliage :— ereTywhero,  eTeiywhere, 
the  same  ihanatopsts. 

A  profoand  philosophical  reason  exists  for  this  ethical,  and 
more  Ihan  ethical,  effect  of  the  graye.  Death  is  the  natural 
law.  All  that  is  merely  natural,  then,  must  die  1  No :  for  the 
soul  is  natural.  All  that  is  physical,  then  1  E^en  so:  the  QiTer 
of  Life,  in  imparting  life  freely  to  matter,  has  hestowed  it  with 
a  universal  limit  as  to  its  duration.  Either,  then,  man  is  not  all 
physical,  or  he  is  wholly  mortal.  If  not  wholly  physical,  and 
as  to  his  immaterial  part  immortal,  then  the  interests  of  his 
hody  and  of  time  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  soul  and  of 
eternity.  Then  neither  beauty,  nor  health,  nor  riches,  nor  fame, 
nor  pleasure,  nor  power,  nor  all  these,  with  length  of  days,  rank 
high  in  the  scale  of  good.  When  the  triumphs  of  this  age  io 
material  ciyilization  are  quoted,  what  could  resist  the  argument 
against  old  religions  and  the  nations  yet  faithAil  to  the  Cross, 
except  the  fact  of  death  1  What  boots  it  to  the  boasters  that 
their  civilization  triumphs,  when  they  lie  in  cold  obstruction  1 

Stipendia  peccati  mors.  Death  is  a  punishment.  One  con- 
ceives that,  when  the  cruninal  swings  lightly  from  the  gallows- 
tree.  But  surely  for  all  it  is  a  humiliation  to  die.  Should  not 
this  great  immortal  spirit,  this  spark  of  the  divinity,  that  flames 
within  us,  redeem  its  physical  tabernacle  from  the  law  of  nature  1 
Alone  in  creation  man  is  not  simply  the  handiwork,  but,  by  a 
divine  likeness,  the  offspring  of  the  invisible  God.  How,  then, 
if  he  stood  in  his  integrity,  should  roan  be  suffered  to  die  1  Ah  1 
Death  is  more  than  a  moralist — he  is  a  theologian  also.  By 
slaying  infant  innocence  he  demonstrates  original  sin.  In  quo 
omnes  peccaverutU — so  that  there  is  no  innocence.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  an  expiatory  death,  necessity  which  Cain  denied 
and  Abel  confessed;  denial  and  confession  alike  reiterated 
through  all  the  ages,  and  sealed  in  all  by  the  blood  of  the  con- 
fessors. When  I  read  some  of  our  modem  Cainite  newsoapers, 
full  of  the  idolatry  of  the  present,  and  which  habitually  treat 
the  religion  of  atonement  and  sacrifice  as  at  best  a  respectable 
myth,  I  think  that  one  of  their  columns  at  least  contains  a 
standing  refutation  of  their  system :  it  is  the  column  of  the 
ObHua/ry,    Didn't  I  tell  yon  that  Death  was  a  preacher  that  holdi 
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forth  eyerywhere,  without  regard  to  fitness  of  time  or  place  1 
A  horse-block  woald  senre  him  for  a  pulpit ;  no  place  too  pro- 

fiuie  for  his  homily,  not  eyen  the  pages  of  the :  he  won't 

scruple  to  set  his  fleshless  foot  on  a  table  coyered  with  linen 
damask,  or  shining  with  polished  oak,  for  a  ghastly  after-dinner 
q>eech,  that  no  guest  relishes.  At  the  theatre  he  rushes  in  with 
an  epilogue  not  announced  in  the  bills,  and  the  footlights  grow 
Une,  the  actors  yanish  at  the  side-scenes,  and  the  trembling 
audience  scatter. 

KosBMABT  (in  Latin  roimarinuSj)  is,  you  know,  an  eyergreen 
shrub.  In  the  north  of  Europe  an  exotic ;  in  the  Mediterranean 
countries  it  grows  naturally ;  in  America  I  haye  not  seen  it.  In 
the  system  of  LinnsBus  it  is  one  of  the  roses.  Class  II.  Order 
I.  Coral,  ringent,  upper  Up  2-partedf  fOamenis  long^  curved, 
simple^  ¥fUh  a  tooth.  It  belongs  to  the  42d  natural  order  both 
of  Linnaeus  and  of  Jussieu,  called  by  the  latter  the  Labiaied^-^ 
the  same  to  which  thyme,  hyssop,  layender,  mint,  &c.,  belong, 
all  of  them  siomachtes  and  tonics.  A  French  writer,  who  was 
not  a  botanist,  and  whose  description  is  consequently  intelligible 
to  the  unscientific,  describes  Rosemary  (in  French  romarin) 
as  a  woody  shrub,  about  three  or  four  feet  high  (it  sometimes 
grows  to  six  or  seyen),  and  of  a  highly  agreeable  odor.  Its 
numerous  slender,  hard  and  ash-colored  branches  are  coyered 
(but  at  regular  interyals,  we  may  obserye,)  with  long,  straight,' 
narrow,  stiff*  leayes,  of  a  brownish  green  on  their  upper  surface 
and  whitish  beneath.  (Some  of  the  yarieties  haye  a  pale  gold 
stripe  or  edge  on  the  green  leaf.)  The  fiowers  are  small,  mouth- 
shaped,  with  cleft  llpsj  of  a  pale  blue,  bordering  on  white.  They 
grow  mingled  with  the  leayes,  and  are  in  bloom  all  the  year 
romid,  which  is  a  peculiarity  of  this  famous  eyergreen.  Both 
leayes  and  fiowers  were  anciently  renowned  in  medicine,  being 
esteemed  highly  efficacious  in  disorders  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 
Their  taste  is  warm,  pungent  and  bitter. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  says  another  writer,  t^iis 
shrub  grows  in  such  profusion  that  the  air  is  scented  with  the 
perfume  many  miles  from  land.  In  the  north  it  does  not  bear 
the  winter  well  unless  the  root  be  planted  in  the  hole  of  some 
old  and  broken  wall.    Formeriy  it  was  planted  in  princely  gar- 
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dens,  where  it  was  highly  priied  for  its  fragnmoe  and  mystic 
fame,  and,  like  box,  was  cat  and  clipped  into  rarions  fanciftU 
figures.  In  the  western  parts  of  England,  and  on  the  Continent, 
it  was  especially  affected  to  funtrai  Bolemniiies,  chaplets  and 
wreaths  being  disposed  in  the  chamber  or  laid  upon  the  coflin,  and 
sprigs  of  rosemary  distriboted  to  the  assistants  and  mourners, 
while  the  shrub  itself  was  planted  about  the  grave.  But  be- 
sides this  symbolism  with  death,  it  liad  another  with  the  sweetest 
emotions  of  life,  rosemary  being  eminently  a  lover's  plant,  and 
mention  made  of  it  in  all  the  amatory  poetry  both  of  the  French 
and  Germans. 

^'  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance;  'pray  you,  love, 
remember,"  says  Ophelia  to  Laertes.  Another  meaning  is  fide" 
lity  and  constancy.  Its  funeral  use,  as  also  its  amatory  signifi- 
cance, may  well  refer  to  either  or  both  of  these  meanings.  Nor 
are  they  arbitraryf  for  among  the  medicinal  virtues  of  rose- 
mary was  believed  to  be  that  of  strengthening  the  memory. 
Accordingly,  Bembertus  Dodoncsus,  in  the  Appendix  to  bis 
learned  treatise  Purganiium  Aliturumque  ea  Facieniium^ 
wherein  (i.  e.,  in  appendice)  he  treats  Variarum  et  quidem 
rarissimarum  nonnuUamm  siirpium  ae  florum  says  of  this 
evorgroen : — "  Convenit  eiiam  et  prasertim  flores  omnibus  capi- 
tis ac  cerebri  ex  frigida  humidaque  causa  malie:  cerebrum 
eienim  desiccaiU" — ^they  dry  the  brain — "  eeneus  et  memoriam 
acuunt" — they  sharpen  the  senses  and  the  memory.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  profound  calculation  to  plant  this  shrub  about  the 
graves  of  the  departed ;  and  equally  so  in  the  lover  to  bestow 
a  sprig  upon  his  mistress. 

Etymologically,  it  is  said  by  a  great  lexicographer  to  signify 
eecu-roee.  In  Irish  it  is  baih-ros,  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
But  evidently  the  true  etymology  is  not  sea-rose,  but  8ea-(2eicr. 
Ovid  says  "  rore  maris,"  and  Horace  martno  rore, 

'*  lit  modo  roTt  martf,  modo  ae  violave  rosave 
Implioet :  interdam  oandentia  lilia  geatot," 

which  Dryden  rather  finely  renders — 

«  Of  roses,  violets  and  llUiei  miz'd, 
And  apngs  of  flowing  roaemary  betwixt, 
She  foim'd  the  eha^  that  adom'd  her  ftent" 
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The  Engliish  name  is  of  all  others  the  most  beautifal,  com- 
posed, as  it  is,  of  Bose  and  Mary,  whereof  in  the  princely  garden 
of  sanct.ty  one  is  the  emblem  of  penitential  austerity,  the  other 
of  unspotted  mortal  holiness.  And  in  this  connection  might 
something  be  said  of  our  present  purpose,  touching  the  moral 
representation  of  life  in  fiction,  that  is,  as  bright,  winninfr, 
sweet,  captivating  (if  you  please),  even  gorgeous,  splendid 
and  dashing,  but  with  aira  mors  in  the  back-ground.  To  our 
purpose  also  are,  eminently,  the  fine  lines  of  Shenstone  in  his 
Sekoolmisiress  ;— 

*  Herbs  too  she  know,  and  well  of  oaob  oould  speak 
That  in  her  garden  sip*d  the  silvery  dew  ; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disolosed  a  gaudy  streak ; 
Bat  herbs  for  use  and  pbTsick  not  a  few, 
Of  grey  renown,  within  those  borders  grew." 

•  •  e  * 

* 

**  And  here  trim  ro$emarine^  that  whilom  orown'd 
The  daintiest  garden  of  the  proudest  peer  ; 

Ere  driren  from  its  eniry'd  site,  it  found 
A  saored  shelter  for  its  branches  here, 
Where  edg'd  with  gold  its  glittering  skirts  appear 

Ob,  wa$»d  days!  oh,  customs  meet  and  well  I 
Ere  this  was  banished  from  its  lofty  sphere  : 

Simplicity  then  sought  this  humble  cell, 

l^or  ever  would  she  more  with  thane  and  lordling  direll." 

'*  Oh,  watsel  days  /**  says  Shenstone.  Bosemary  was  used  in 
Christmas  festivities,  and  other  occasions  of  ancient  merry-mak- 
ing. They  carried  and  scattered  sprigs  of  rosemary  in  the  gay 
procession  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule :  the  mystic  boar's  head  was 
dressed  and  paraded  with  this  plant  of  ''  grey  renown.*'    Thus 

we  read: — 

**  Caput  Apri  dtfero 
Reddent  laudtM  J)omino, 
The  Boar's  heade  in  hande  bring  I, 
With  garlandes  say  and  rosmnaryf 
I  pray  ^ou  all  sutg  merrily,. 
Qui  etUt  in  convivio. 

To  conclude : — "  Bosemary"  is  confessedly  a  plant  of  "  grey 
renown,"  and  manifoldly  mystic  significance ;  it  is  associated 
with  scenes  both  grave  and  gay,  with  mourning  and  with  feast- 
ing; its  flMsicftl   etymology  speaks  to  na  of  the  dew  that 
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descends  fn  the  silent  night,  emhlem  of  death ;  and  of  the  sea 
that  emhracas  the  world  in  its  round  of  waters,  ever-heaTing, 
the  symhol  of  Hfe ;  its  more  modem  etymology  combines  the 
names  of  the  fairest  of  saints  with  the  seTerest— of  the  Star  of 
the  Sea  and  Mystical  Rose,  and  of  that  yoang  virgin,  first  can- 
onized saint  of  the  new  world,  to  whom  a  native  poet-priest 
has  addressed  that  beautiful  stanza : — 

**  Firs^  flow'ret  of  tba  defert  wild  ! 

Whoso  leaves  the  sweets  of  grace  exhale,*'  &a 

To  such  an  allusion,  we  can  add  nothhig. 


CHAPTEB   I. 

Tflk   DOCTORS. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  the  year  185-,  that  a  small  party  of 
medical  students  were  assembled  one  evening  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  one  of  the  medical  colleges  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  have  my  reasons  for  not  fixing  too  precisely  either  the  date 
or  the  place.  Who  is  ignorant  that  this  great  metropolis  con- 
tains several  flourishing  medical  schools  1  There  is  no  objection 
to  my  specifyini(  the  month,  however,  which  was  February ; 
nor  the  ecclesiastical  season — it  was  the  carnival.  I  recall  the 
latter  circumstance  because  there  was  a  huge  party  given  the 
same  night  not  very  far  from  the  street  in  which  the  college  i.s 
situate,  and  to  which  I  was  invited.  The  cream  of  the  cream  of 
what  is  called  in  New  York  the  "  Fifth  Avenue"  were  at  it,  and 
I  remember  that  there  were  some  grievous  gaps  too,  to  the  in- 
tense dissatisfoction  of  the  hostess ;  for  some  dozen  of  the  very 
&milies  who  constitute  the  double  distilled  essence  of  the  afore- 
said cream  were  absent ;  not  a  single  representative  of  one  of 
them  was  there — for  they  had  just  put  on  mourning.  Such  a 
pity! — "Why,"  as  Mrs.  Oleander  observed,  "why  could  not 
Miss  Dashon  have  put  ofi*her  decease  just  one  week  V  But  to 
return  to  my  students. 

The  apartment  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  one  of  con- 
siderable size,  lighted  in  the  dav-time  by  numerous  skylights, 
at  night  by  gas.  Under  the  skylights,  along  the  blank  white 
walls,  were  ranged  long  tables,  about  breast-high  to  a  man  ;  and 
the  rude  forms  of  human  beings  stretched  out  on  these  tablo  in 
the  grim  repose  of  death,  bufficiently  indicated  the  scientilic  but 
revolting  purpose  to  which  the  room  was  destined.  All  agea, 
every  color,  and  both  sexes  were  represented.  A  certain  terri- 
ble neatness  and  order  reigned.    An  odor,  offensive,  but  by  no 
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means  overpoworing,  pervaded  the  apartmenti  modified,  though 
scarcely  rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  fames  of  a  cigar. 
>  One  of  the  students  was  smoking. 

The  hour  was  late,  and  all  the  classes  had  broken  up,  except 
one,  consisting  as  usual  of  four  persons,  who  were  pursuing  their 
occupation  deep  into  the  night,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  science. 
On  the  knees  of  the  subject  a  work  of  anatomy  lay  open,  dis- 
closing splendid  colored  illustrations.  The  students  chatted 
gaily  as  they  plied  the  scalpel,  for  custom  had  long  since  blunted, 
at  least  in  most  of  them,  the  horror  and  repugnance  naturally 
excited  by  their  occupation.  But  looking  on  while  they  work- 
ed, a  gentleman,  evidently  not  professionally  familiar  with  the 
scene,  did  not  partake  of  this  cool  indifference 

The  students  wore  either  long'Sleeved  aprons,  or  a  species  of 
dressing-gown,  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  coat,  which 
was  removed  and  hung  up,  to  avoid  contamination.  The  mere 
spectator  was  easily  distinguished,  therefore,  by  his  attire,  which 
indeed  had  the  character  of  full  evening  dress,  as  if  the  wearer 
had  just  issued  from  Mrs.  Oleander's  party.  It  was  black,  with 
the  marked  peculiarities  of  a  white  cravat  and  waistcoat,  and  a 
bit  of  red  ribbon  at  one  of  the  button-holes  of  the  coat.  The 
physiognomy  of  this  member  of  the  party  agreed  with  these 
slightly  foreign  indications  of  his  dress.  He  was  barely  above 
the  middle  height,  and  the  stoutness  of  his  frame  seemed  to 
lessen  his  stature.  His  features  were  well  cut,  but  inclining  to 
the  square  in  contour,  his  complexion  colorless  rather  than  pale, 
the  hair  light  brown  and  clipped  rather  short  so  as  to  display 
the  whole  expanse  of  a  fine  intellectual  brow ;  his  blue  Scandi- 
navian eye  was  gentle  in  expression;  and  the  very  resolute, 
stronijly  modelled  mouth  was  shaded  with  a  long,  heavy,  mUi- 
iaire-\\kQ  and  almost  yellow  moustache.  A  white  kid  glove, 
fitting  a  very  handsome  hand,  a  gibus  or  crush-up  hat,  which 
he  carried  under  his  arm,  and  a  short  cloak  richly  furred,  com- 
pleted a  figure  so  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  place  that  it 
has  naturally  arrested  our  attention. 

A  young  man — he  might  be  eight  and  twenty — who  appeared 
to  be  the  leader  or  teacher  of  the  dass,  and  whose  scalpel, 
evidently  of  no  ordinary  power  and  delicacy,  had  Just  finished 
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a  beautiful  demonstration  of  the  neck  with  its  carious  net- 
work of  nerves  and  yessels,  looked  np  oyer  his  gold-rimmed 
spectacles  at  the  gentleman  we  have  described,  and  said  with 
a  slight  smile  that  imparted  a  momentary  expression  of  shrewd- 
ness and  sarcasm  to  a  singularly  heavy  pair  of  lips, — 

"You  are  so  famiiiar  with  death  on  the  battle-field,  I 
suppose.  Count  Wissen,  that  a  dissecting  room  has  no  eflfect  on 
your  nerves  V* 

"On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  gentleman  thus  addressed, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  and  with  winning  frankness;  "I  do 
not  remember  to  have  experienced  even  in  my  first  battle  a 
more  vivid  emotion  than  for  the  first  few  moments  after  I 
entered  and  saw  yon  at  your  work.*' 

"  Really  I  I  should  not  have  thought  it  I"  replied  the  young 
physician. 

"  In  a  batUe  we  destroy  life,  we  mutilate  the  living,  but  all 
radely,  violently ;  this  calm  scientific  penetration  into  the  mys- 
terious mechanism  of  life  itself  is  to  me  more  appalling.  That 
a  human  being — a  man — should  be  killed,  seems  to  me  quite 
natural  under  certain  circumstances :  but  to  make  that  man  the 
object  of  physical  analysis — ^that  crushes  me,  doctor.'  " 

Count  Wissen  spoke  our  language  with  fluent  elegance,  but 
with  an  accent  that  perhaps  added  to  the  charm  of  what  he  said. 

"  And  what  'ud  become  of  the  nob'e  art  of  healing,  then, 
without  the  physical  analysis  of  mani"  demanded  a  student 
who  was  engaged  in  physically  analyzing  the  fascisethat  play  so 
important  a  part  in  crural  hernia.  It  was  a  young  man  of  four 
or  five  and  twenty,  of  herculean  proportions,  ardent  in  expres- 
sion, black-haired,  black-eyed,  irregular  but  strikingly  intelli- 
gent features,  and  with  something  indefinable  about  him  that 
marked  the  peasant.  "  Them  big  wounds,  Count,  that  military 
gentiemen  like  yourself  make  in  the  big  battles,  how  would  we 
ever  cure  them  at  all,  if  it  was'nt  for  the  physical  analysis  of 
man — answer  me  that,  if  7 on  please  1*' 

"  Oh  1  I  admit  the  profound  utility  of  your  present  occupa- 
tion, Mr.  O'Cal-lagh-an  1"  responded  the  count,  laughing,  and 
pronoundng  every  syllable  of  the  Irishman's  gutteral  name  with 
foreign  distinctness. 
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"  Well/*  Bald  O'Callaghao,  '*  Hub  is  the  leanest  subject  that  I 
have  physically  analyzed" — glancing  round  with  a  mirthful 
expression  in  his  keen  black  eyes — "that  I  have  physically 
analysed,  as  your  excellency  says,  for  a  long  time.** 

"  The  leanest  of  its  sex,  perhaps/*  observed  the  young  man 
who  had  first  spoken,  quietly  pursuing  his  dissection. 

"  Why,  the  female  sex,  Dr.  Galenson,  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  the  deposition  of  adipose  matter — ^ye  may  well  say  that/* 
rejoined  O'Callaghan.  "  And  hence  we  are  naturally  induced  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  which  produced  the  emaciation  in  the 
present  instance.*' 

"  This  girl  died  of  phthisis,**  answered  Qalenson. 

"  How  in  the  name  o*  th*  old  boy  can  ye  tell  that,  before 
ye've  dissected  the  thoracic  fiscera  1"  demanded  the  other. 

''I  make  the  prediction  at  all  events,  Mr.  O'Callaghan,** 
rejoined  Qalenson,  "that  whenever  it  shall  please  my  friend 
Fitzfulke  to  quit  this  lady's  scalp  and  open  her  chest,  we  shall 
find  the  lungs  devoured  by  cavities  and  gorged  with  tubercle." 

Fitzfaike,  who  was  smoking,  delicately  removed  the  cigar 
from  his  mouth  with  his  fore  and  middle  finger  and  said : — 

"  Galenson  is  always  right  in  his  predictions.** 

"  I  would  like  to  know  on  what  grounds  our  worthy  preceptor 
proceeds  in  this  instance,**  persisted  the  inquisitive  O'Callaghan. 

"  The  abdominal  viscera  were  perfectly  healthy,  Mr.  O'Cal- 
laghan. There  were  no  typhoid  lesions,  no  miliary  eruptions, 
yet  the  fat  has  totally  disappeared,  and  the  muscular  tissue  is 
excessively  soft  and  attenuated/* 

"  Tabes  dorscUis  /"  cried  O'Callaghan,  triumphantly,  with  the 
purest  continental  pronunciation  of  the  Latin. 

"  A  possible  hypothesis,"  said  Fitzfulke,  again  removing  his 
cigar,  "  and  one  that  tallies  with  the  mode  of  life  too  evidently 
led  by  this  young  woman.** 

There  was  a  slight  pause  before  any  one  replied,  and  then 
Qalenson  said :— ''  Mr.  Fitzfulke  is  a  poet.  To  him  a  subject  on 
the  dissecting-table  is  not  simply  a  subject,  but — but  what,Fitz  V* 

**  The  mortal  remains  of  a  humane  and  hence  suggestive  of  a 
human  history,**  replied  the  student,  with  a  mixture  of  humor 
and  pomposity. 
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"  Which  in  this  case  was  the  history  of-^an  anfortanate  1* 
inquired  the  count. 

"  Ye  may  well  say  that/'  answered  the  ever-ready  O'Cal- 
laghan.  "  It  is,  as  I  may  say,  the  natural  upshot  of  the  career 
—a  private  slip,  a  public  disgrace,  the  streets,  the  hospital,  the 
dissecting-table." 

"We  may  as  well  put  that  in  our  pipes  and  smoke  it," 
observed  Fitzfulke,  who  was  trying  to  light  a  fresh  cigar  by  tbe 
gas-burner — "  that  our  frail  lady  friends" — ^puff— ■"  are  all  liable" 
—puff—"  to  come  to  this  compleidon" — puff  third — "  infer- 
nally soon !" 

"You  have  wonderfully  dissipated  my  horror  of  dissection 
already,'^  said  the  count,  slightly  laughing, — "  if  indeed  it  is 
from  this  class  that  your  female  subjects  are  supplied  1" 

"  Almost  exclusively,"  said  Qalenson.  "  In  fact,  count,  we 
should  be  glad  for  scientific  reasons,  if  it  were  not  quite  so 
exclusively." 

"  Providence,  Pr.  Galenson,  watches  over  modesty  even  in 
the  grave  1"  said  O'Callaghan,  with  an  air  of  profound  con- 
viction. 

"  I  hope  Rory  lays  all  this  to  heart  1"  said  Fitzfulke,  glancing 
at  the  fourth  student,  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  "If  your 
morals,  young  man,  are  not  improved  here,  where  will  they  be, 
I*d  like  to  know  1"  added  he,  grinning  sardonically,  and  knock- 
ing off  his  ashes  against  the  arm  of  the  subject — "ashes  to 
ashes,  eh  1" 

The  youth  thus  addressed  by  his  Christian  name  was  the 
youngest  of  the  party,  smooth-chinned,  and  eminently  hand- 
some. In  lieu  of  the  calico  apron  or  gown  worn  by  his  com- 
panions, he  was  arrayed  in  an  old  dark  green  wrapper,  with  a 
velvet  collar  and  braid-buttons:  though  frayed  with  use,  it  had 
a  picturesque  effect ;  and  he  dissected  in  gloves — a  spooney-like 
refinement  which  might  be  ascribed  either  to  uncommon  deli- 
cacy or  fear  of  infection . — for  the  most  horriblo  death  is  some- 
times caused  by  a  dissection  scratch.  Notwitiistanding  this 
effemmacy,  and  a  certain  girlish  softness  in  his  manner,  the 
carriage  of  his  head  was  strikingly  noble ;  and  a  finely  turned 
and  masculine  throat  rose  out  of  his  open  collar,  over  which  an 
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abundance  of  rich  tawny-brown  hair  fell  like  the  mane  of  a 
young  lion  in  picturesque  carelessneM. 

"  Fitzfulke  giTiog  lessons  in  morality  to  Bory,*'  said  Qalen- 
son,  laughing :  for  the  youth  blushed,  but  did  not  ropiy. 

"  Mr.  Fitzfulke  is  a  poet,'*  obserred  Count*  Wissen  politely, 
*<  but  my  friend  Bory  is  an  artist,  after  all :  one  may  therefore 
properly  counsel  the  other." 

"  They're  a  pair  of  Bohemians  together,  and  sure  it's  every 
bit  of  what  they've  in  common,"  said  O'Callaghan,  with  a  satiri- 
cal glance.  This  renuirk  cut  both  ways ;  for  Fitzfulke  was  no 
beauty. 

"  We  offer  a  curious  fortuitous  reunion  of  professions  here  to- 
night, count,"  remarked  Qalenson.  "  Mr.  Fitsfulke  is  a  man 
of  letters — a  Bohemian  (as  Mr.  O'Callaghan  says)— whom  the 
will  of  his  father  alone  constrains  to  study  the  more  practical 
art  of  healing ;  our  friend  Bory  (to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for 
your  company,  count,  this  evening)  is  a  sculptor,  as  you  are 
aware,  who  pursues  anatomy  simply  as  a  branch  of  art." 

"  Does  he  handle  the  chisel  now  with  gloves,  as  well  as  the 
scalpel  1"  asked  O'Callaghan,  with  another  smile  of  malice. 

"  And  Mr.  O'Callaghan  was  educated  for  a  priest,'*  pursued 
the  imperturbable  Gkdenson. 

''  Which  he'd  been  a- wearing  a  soutane  down  to  his  heels 
before  this,"  said  Fitzfulke,  energetically,  giving  a  terrible  long 
puff  from  the  cigar,  "  but  for  his  too  decided  penchant  for  a 
petticoat." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  O'Callaghan's  expense,  in  which 
even  Uie  modest  Bory  ioined. 

"  It's  a  slander,"  said  O'Callaghan,  reddenhig  violently,  but 
with  perfect  good  humor. 

"  Count  Wissen,"  added  Qaieosoo,  ''  is  a  soldier  and  a  diplo- 
mat" 

"Two  pernicious  professions  I"  said  the  count,  laughing, 

"  Say  not  so,"  replied  Fitsfulke,  pompously.  "  If  I  were  not** 
— puff—"  a  Bohemian,  I  would  be — Count  Wissen !" 

"  Thank  you.  Mr.  Fitzfulke  !'*  said  the  count,  bowing  low. 

"  In  fine,"  said  Dr.  Galenson,  "  I  am  the  fl<de  pure  and  simple 
origmal  doctor  in  the  company*** 
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"  Of  whom  all  New  York  knows  that  Dr.  QalensoD  is  Iho 
prince  of  quizzers,  and  the  most  promising  of  all  the  dcTotccs 
of  pathological  anatomy,"  said  O'Callaghan,  with  Celtic  fluency. 

"  The  prince  of  quizzers  /'*  said  the  count,  inquiringly. 

"  To  quiz^  count,  in  the  language  of  the  medical  schools,  is 
to  examine  a  cla&s  on  the  course.  All  these  gentlemen  here 
attend  my  quiz,"  said  Dr.  Galcnson. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  visit  a  dissecting-room ;  I  have  learned 
several  new  things  this  evening,  already,"  said  the  count; — 
"  thanks  to  your  pohteness,  gentlemen,  and  the  invitation  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Rory." 

'^  In  truth,  we're  a  carious  company  altogether,"  pursued 
O'Callaghan — "  for  example,  in  an  ethnological  point  of  view.'* 

'*  Pray,  don't  get  on  that  subject,  O'Callaghanl"  ejaculated 
Qalenson,  "  or  we  shall  have  the  whole  question  of  races  on  the 
tapi*y 

"Except  yourself,  count,"  continued  O'Callaghan,  noc  heel- 
ing the  remonstrance,  **  every  one  of  us  has  a  patronymical 
name,  indicative  of  the  antiquity  of  our  origin.  Golenson,  for 
example,  signifies  son  of  Galen,  and  shows  a  Danish  ancestry. 
Fitzfulke  equally  means  son  of  Foulke  or  Fulk,  showing  that 
our  friend  Fitz  here  is  a  Saxon.  O'Callaghan,  or  as  it  was  for- 
merly written— 0*Callaghain — imports  son  of  Calla-ghain,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  Oliol  Olum  of  the  race  of  Heber,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Milesius— '* 

"  I  told  you  so !"  cried  Dr.  Galenson,  laughing — "  we  shall 
have  Uie  entire  genealogy  of  the  kings  of  Munster  now  1' 

"  From  another  of  whose  sons,  that  is  from  /r,"  continued 
the  imperturbable  O'Callaghan,  motioning  down  the  interruption 
of  his  preceptor  with  a  wave  of  his  scalpel,  "  were  descended 
the  ClanrM-Rorys  or  Bodericians,  of  whom  was  Rory  Mure, 
otherwise  Roderick  the  Great,  King  of  Ulster,  whose  descend- 
ants were  called  0*Mordhas,  or  O'Morras,  which  the  English 
call  O'More,  and  sometimes  O'Moore;  but  the  true  name  is 
O'Mordhas,  or,  more  smoothly,  O'Morras; — the  most  anciint 
princely  blood  in  Ireland  flows  in  their  veins,  count;  though 
they  were  only  chiefs  or  lords  of  Leix  in  the  wars  of  the  faith. 
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when  the  ancestor  and  namesake  of  our  young  friend  here, 
RoRT  O'MoBBA,  was  the  bravest  ally  of  the  great  O'Neill *' 

"  Oh,  good  Lord !  O'Callaghan  !'*  cried  young  O'Morra,  laugh- 
ing, "  spare  us  the  wars  of  the  princely  Tyrone,  I  beg !" 

"  *ris  odd,"  said  the  count,  '*  that  I  never  think  of  Mr.  Rory 
being  Irish,  although  his  name  of  course  shows  it." 

'*  lie  is  not  Irish,*  said  Fitzfulke,  sententiously.  "  As  well 
call  me  an  Englishman,  because  my  ancestors  two  hundred 
years  ago  lived  in  Yorkshire.  O'Morra  and  his  father  before 
him  were  bom  in  America.'* 

"  His  father  was  born  in  America,  Mr.  Fitzfulke— I  consent 
to  that,"  replied  O'Callaghan;  "  but  who  were  his  pctrienis  f** — 
mimicking  the  Yankee  accent  of  Fitzfulke.  "  Weren't  they 
Irish  born  and  bred  1  If  Cahal  0*Morra*s  not  an  Irishman — who 
is  7  As  for  Rory  here,  like  the  rest  of  the  young  generation, 
he  is  Americanized,  as  you  call  it,  quite  too  much  ;  an'  his  dis- 
secting in  white  gloves  doesn't  show  the  dare-devU  spirit  of  the 
old  O'Morras— hark !  what's  that  1" 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  door  below  made  all  present  start.  It 
was  not  the  entrance  of  the  college,  but  the  exit  of  a  private 
Dtair  and  narrow  passage  leading  from  the  dissecting-room  to 
the  general  staircase  of  the  building. 

*'  Who  in  thunder's  that  1"  said  Fitzfulke. 

"  Somebody  wanting  Hartley,"  suggested  Galenson,  quietly 
pursuing  his  dissection. 

"  Ye  may  well  say  it  is  some  body  wanting  Hartley,"  rejoined 
O'Callaghan.  "  Qoodness  knows  that  if  anything  is  like  to  call  up 
the  old  janitor  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  it'll  be  a  body  with 
never  a  soul  in  it.    Will  I  open  the  door,  boys  V' 

**  If  you  think  lit,  you  may,"  said  Galenson. 

"  Sure  it's  none  of  my  business,  but  seeing  the  old  reprobate 
is  gone  to  Jersey  to  look  after  his  mother  that's  dying,  I'll  do  it 
for  him  this  once." 

With  these  words,  rather  intended  to  save  his  own  dignity 
than  proceeding  from  any  real  disinclination  to  perform  tbe 
office,  O'Callaghan  wiped  his  fingers  on  a  coarse  sheet,  and  de- 
parted to  open  the  door  below,  where  the  knocking  was  now 
peremptorily  renewed.    He  presently  returned,  accompanied  by 
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a  gentleman  whom  he  introduced  in  a  rather  ceremonious  tone, 
■aying — 

"  Dr.  Mannikin,  gentlemen  1" 

Tlie  new-comer  was  a  very  striking  figure,  being  vory  tall 
and  draped  in  a  long  cloak  of  fine  drab  cloth,  with  a  collar  of 
sable,  contrasting  very  effectiyely  with  an  underdress  of  black, 
of  the  Quaker  cut,  and  terminating  below  in  black  silk  stock- 
ings and  knee-breeches.  His  shoes  wore  of  buckskin,  with 
large  silver  shoe-buckles.  The  head  and  face  of  the  stranger 
were  lean,  exhibiting  their  bony  structure  with  remarkable  dis- 
inctness ;  his  beard  was  cleanly  shaven  off,  leaving  only  a  little 
inch  of  well-trimmed  whisker  in  front  of  each  ear ;  the  hair 
cropped  short:  he  had  removed  a  broad-brimmed  but  glossy 
black  beaver  as  he  entered,  and  perceived  the  dissecting  class. 
His  complexion  was  dark  and  pale,  his  features  far  from  regu- 
lar, yet  not  without  a  certain  look  of  intellect  and  distinction, 
to  which  a  large  and  piercing  though  stealthy  black  eye  very 
much  contributed.  He  smiled  as  he  bowed  to  the  company, 
showing  a  sot  of  white  and  glittering  teeth. 

'*  Doctor  Mannikin  I  To  what  are  we  indebted  for  this  unex- 
pected honor  1"  said  Galenson,  laying  down  his  scalpel  in 
surprise. 

"Your  servant,  Dr.  Galenson — pleasure  of  meeting  you  at 
the  hospital,  doctor— can't  shake  hands,  eh  7 — I  understand. 
Expected  to  see  only  my  old  friend  Hartley  on  a  little  matter  of 
business — professional  business'* — with  the  same  brilliant  smilo 
as  before. 

"  Can  Dr.  Mannikin  require  a  '  subject*  V  replied  Qalenson, 
resuming  his  tangfroid^  and  with  his  usual  careless  laugh.  "I 
thought  your  experiments.  Doctor,  were  made  not  upon  the  dead 
but  the  lining.  But  I  beg  pardon  for  not  introducing  you  to 
my  friends.  Dr.  Mannikin,  gentlemen,  is  well-known  to 
you  all  by  reputation.  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  doctor — Mr.  Fitzfiillco 
—Mr.  O'Morra — all  my  pupils.  Count  Wissen,  Dr.  Mannikin. 
Dr.  Maonikio,  Count  Wissen.  The  celebrated  Dr.  £zekiel  Man- 
nikiD,  coont,  author  of  an  erudite  work  on  Toxicology,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  metropolis.  Count 
WIsMD,  doctOTi  if  an  author  like  yourself.** 
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''  But  not  of  the  same  celebrity,"  said  the  count,  who,  not 
being  embarrassed  by  any  contamination,  shook  hands  with  the 
new-comer,  after  the  American  fashion. 

"  If,  as  I  infer,"  said  Dr.  Mannikin,  "  Count  Wissen  is  the  Re- 
sident Minister  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of ,  at  Washington, 

bis  disclaimer  has  more  of  sarcasm  than  of  modesty." 

"  Dr.  Mannikin's  work  on  '  Celebrated  Cases  of  Poisoning' 
enjoys  a  European  reputation,"  obsenred  O'Callaghan,  who 
could  not  be  long  without  putting  in  his  oar.  "  And  really, 
doctor,  I'd  be  for  just  creating  a  professorship  of  Toxicology  in 
the  college  for  yourself;  it  would  be  for  our  advantage  greatly." 

"  Whether  it  would  be  for  the  adyantage  of  the  college  to  in- 
stitute a  professorship  of  the  Art  of  Poisoning — ^which  is  the 
meaning  of  Toxicology — ^may  perhaps  be  doubted,"  said  Qalen- 
son  drily ;  whereai  Fitzfulke  laughed. 

"In  Italy,  doctor,"  said  the  count  with  courtesy,  "in  the 
time  of  the  Borglas,  your  peculiar  erudition  would  haTo  made 
your  fortune.* 

"  Equally  in  America  I"  exclaimed  0*Callaghan.  "  Sure, 
what  with  wiyes  that  want  to  poison  their  husbands,  and  hus- 
bands willing  to  serve  them  the  same  good  turn,  a  toxicologist 
never  need  starve,  if  the  learned  doctor  will  pardon  me  the  ob- 
servation." 

"  Unfortunately,"  said  Dr.  Mannikin,  with  his  peculiar  smile, 
"  our  skill  is  seldom  called  in  till  too  late,  when  it  serves  rather 
to  detect  crime  than  to  prevent  it — which  (Dr.  Qalenson  will 
excuse  me  for  saying)  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  toxicology." 

"  It  is  never  called  in  to  facilitate  crime,  then,  doctor  1"  in- 
quired Galenson,  carelessly. 

"  Persons  who  meditate  suicide  or  murder  seldom  consult  the 
regular  faculty  on  the  means,  I  imagine,"  replied  the  toxicolo- 
gist, with  composure. 

"  No,"  said  Galenson,  peering  at  his  medical  brother  over  his 
gold-rimmed  spectacles ; — "  but  I  should  imagine  that  in  a  city 
like  this,  considering  the  almost  mysterious  knowledge  attributed 
to  you  by  the  profession  as  well  as  by  the  public,  you  must 
sometimes  be  sounded  by  those  who  wish  to  make  away  either 
with  themselves  or  others  1" 
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"  Medical  men  are  often  the  recipients  of  strange  coofideuces, 
I  confess,"  replied  Dr.  Mannikin,  with  an  air  of  frankness. 

"  Ton  possess  some  powerfal  oriental  drugs,  not  known  to 
onr  pharmaceutists,  do  you  not,  doctor  V* 

**  I  have  said  so  in  my  published  treatise.** 

"  Ton  became  acquainted  with  them  in  India  V* 

"  Ah  !  the  doctor  has  travelled !"  said  the  count. 

"  A  Thibetian  juggler,  whom  I  met  in  Cashmere,"  said  Dr. 
Mannikin,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  "  communicated  to  me  some 
exceedingly  potent  agents,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  been 
transmitted  from  age  to  age,  for  perhaps  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  years,  by  the  magical  guilds  of  the  East." 

The  young  men  all  regarded  Dr.  Mannikin  with  curiosity : 
bat  0*Callaghan  said  in  an  under-tone — *^  Tens  of  thousands  of 
years  I  pooh  I    Before  the  creation  of  the  world !" 

"  This  is  very  piquant,"  observed  Count  Wissen.  "  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  my  adventure  to-night  was  a 
good  inspiration,  Mr.  Rory.  Pray,  doctor,  may  I  ask — were 
you  initiated  in  the  guild  of  which  you  speak  1" 

"  There  is  no  other  mode  of  penetrating  the  secret,"  replied 
the  toxicologist,  solemnly. 

"  Humph !"  said  Galenson.  "  And  is  it  true  that  these  Indian 
fellows  have  drugs  with  which  they  can  simulate  trance  and 
produce  apparent  death  V* 

"  They  have." 

"Did  you  witness  such  an  experiment  yourself,  doctor!' 
inquired  the  count. 

"  Did  respiration  cease  V*  demanded  Galenson. 

"  To  all  external  seeming  the  fellow  was  as  dead  as  one  of 
these  subjects,"  replied  Mannikin.  "  The  only  discoverable 
indication  of  life  was  a  faint  warmth  about  the  heart." 

"  And  this  condition  lasted  V* 

"  Six  weeks,"*  answered  the  toxicologist,  with  a  flush.    "  But 

*  For  a  more  partioolar  account  of  this  wonderful  feat,  and  for 
evidence  of  the  singular  knowledge  of  the  oriental  Jugglers  in  dtug?, 
■ee  Huc'b  TraveU^  and  a  oixoumstantial  Narralive  qf  the  Apparent 
Death  qf  a  Juggler^  which  was  witnessed  by  one  of  the  Qovemors 
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to  change  the  topic— you  have  published  a  work  on  the  Law  of 
Projectile^},  I  think,  count  V 

The  count  was  civilly  answering  this  query,  while  the  students 
in  an  under-tone  discussed  tlie  probability  and  nossibility  of  Dr. 
Mannikin's  story,  with  little  apparent  faith  in  tliat  distinguished 
gentleman's  veracity,  when  the  attention  of  all  parties  was  again 
arrested  by  a  thundering  knock  at  the  lower  door. 

"Perdition  seize  old  Hartley  and  his  mother!"  exclaimed 
O'Callaghan,  petuUntly  : — "  no,  not  the  mother — the  old  soul  is 
near  ninety,  and  has  a  right  to  die  sometime,  as  well  as  another,'* 
he  added.    *'  Well,  I'll  just  see  who  it  is  for  this  once  I'* 

"  I  bet  it  is  some  of  those  fellows-  in  old  Varick's  office,  oat 
on  an  infernal  spree!  said  Fitzfulke.    "  Oh,  dam  your  noise!" 

The  knocking  recommenced  with  violence,  and  O'Callaghan 
quickened  his  steps  toward  the  stair. 

Count  Wissen  here  nudged  the  silent  and  shy  young  O'Morra, 
directing  his  attention  to  the  countenance  of  Dr.  Mannikin^ 
which,  in  spite  of  an  habitual  self-command,  changed  its  wonted 
paleness  to  a  color  approaching  parchment.  Oalenson's  quick 
eye  caught  the  count's  movement  and  observed  Ha  causa,  and 
he  said — 

"  Why,  doctor,  do  you  expect  the  marble  guest  1" 

Meanwhile,  O'Callaghan  had  opened  the  lower  door.  The 
heavy  tramp  of  men  was  then  heard  along  the  narrow  passage 
and  slowly  ascending  the  stairs;  and  presently  appeared, 
ushered  in  by  O'Callaghan,  two  men,  one  white,  the  other  a 
negro,  carrying  with  some  difficulty  a  metallic  burial-case, 
covered  ^ith  the  richest  black  velvet,  and  adorned  with  handles, 
caps  and  inscription-plate  of  massive  silver.    They  came  forward 

of  India.  This  man  was  aotoally  buried  for  six  weeks,  and  on  being 
exhumed  and  stimulated  by  pungent  applioatiooi,  came  to  life 
again.  The  experiment,  however,  was  a  dangerous  one ;  for  being 
afterwardi  persuaded  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  repeat  it,  to 
gratify  the  cariosity  of  some  English  officers,  the  unfortunate  wretch 
could  not  be  resuscitated  :  the  vital  spark,  reduced  to  a  feeble  glim- 
mer by  the  action  of  the  potent  drug  which  he  admitted  to  be  em 
ployed,  had  gone  out  entirely  I 
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in  silence,  and  deposited  their  burden  upon  an  unoccupied  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 

The  students  simultaneously  stopped  work.  Such  a  mode  of 
"bringing  in  a  subject  was  too  unusual  not  to  excite  the  utmost 
surprise.  A  coarse  bag  and  naked  body  is  the  wonted  style  of 
the  resurrecUonisti  or  "  sack-em-up" — ^to  use  an  expressiye  old 
country  term.  It  is  naturally  also  from  the  lowest  and  most 
friendless  and  proscribed  classes  of  society  that  materials  are 
commonly  obtained  for  the  studies  of  the  anatomist;  but  here 
it  was  plain  that  the  grave  of  the  rich,  and  even  of  the  very 
rich— of  Dives  hhnself— >had  been  rifled. 
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Tab  two  men  stood  panting  A-om  their  exertion,  as  reason 
was  they  should,  for  the  metallic  cases  are  heavy,  and  this  was 
of  the  adnlt  size,  and  octagon  shape  ;  and  the  students  regarded 
them  with  curiosity  and  suspicion :  it  was  evident  to  the  least 
practised  glance  tiiat  they  were  not  professional  resurrectionists, 
Galenson  had  never  seen  them  before,  and  he  had  been  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  for  three  years.  O'Callaghan,  in  the  fourth 
winter  of  his  studies,  was  equally  unable  to  recognize  them. 

The  white  fellow  was  stout  and  thick  set.  He  wore  a  large 
slouched  hat  and  a  rough  long-haired  over-coat,  that  left  no  part 
of  his  underdress  visible,  except  a  pair  of  tall  boots,  drawn  over 
bis  trowsers,  and  encasing  a  stout  pair  of  legs.  A  small  cold 
blue  eye,  a  nose  pointed  upwards,  a  sly  and  sensual  mouth, 
with  indications  of  good  feedino;  in  the  chin  and  cheek,  bespoko 
the  lower  onler  of  the  Saxon  :  his  brown  whiskers  were  trimmed 
English  fasliion ;  it  was  the  face  of  a  London  footman,  groom 
or  valet — a  menial  of  some  sort.  He  gazed  round  the  com- 
pany  without  any  sign  of  recognition  till  his  eye  rested  on  the 
qoaker-like  fioure  of  Dr.  Mannikin,  when  a  alight  start  and 
rush  of  blood  to  the  face,  indicated  one  equally  unexpected 
and  unwelcome ;  and  he,  as  if  involuntarily,  touched  his  Imt. 
The  negro  was  a  dapper,  light-colored  fellow.  His  copious  and 
well-combed  wool  was  surmounted  with  a  paper  cap,  such  as 
is  frequently  worn  by  cookn,  and  notwithstanding  the  season 
be  wore  no  overc(»at. 

"  We  'ad  hexpocterl  to  find  Mr.  'Artley,"  said  ihe  white  resur- 
rectionist, in  a  true  Cockney  accent. 

"  He  is  out,"  said  (Jalenson,  curtly. 

'  'Ow  worry  hawkward,  Jim !"  said  the  lellow,  addressing  his 
2 
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black  companion.    "  In  regard  of  this  *ere  body  w*ich  we  'are 
fetcird  from  Greenwood,  I  means,  gentlemen." 

"  It's  rather  odd  you  did  not  leave  the  coffin  behind,"  obserred 
Galenson,  drily.    "  We  have  no  use  for  that,  you  know." 

"  I  can  heasily  hexplain  that  little  circumstance,  doctor,"  re- 
plied tho  sack-em-up.  "  We  couldn't  hopen  this  'ere  bur'al  case 
for  want  of  proper  hinstruments,  as  when  we  'ad  took  hout  the 
screws,  we  found  as  'ow  the  h upper  f«hell  was  soddered  on  to 
the  bunder,  and  it  warn't  possible  to  break  the  cement  without 
makin'  too  much  noise :  so  we  just  took  tho  'ole  concern — thai 
is  'ow  it  was,  doctor." 

"  An'  a  tarnal  close  shave  we  had  gettcn  off  wid  it,  too,  Massa 
Johnson,"  said  the  negro :  "  it  >o  tarnal  heavy,  sal" 

"  I  thought  they  took  belter  precautions  at  Ore  nwood,"  said 
Qalenson,  thoughtfully  eying  the  sumptuous  coffin. 

''  Oh,  'ang  their  precautions !"  said  Johnson :  "  we  fetched  this 
'ere  case  through  the  gate  bunder  their  heyes — didn't  we,  Jim  1" 

"  P'raps  de  gemman  like  to  buy  dis  body  for  'section,"  sug- 
gested the  negro :  "  him  was  bur'd  dis  berry  arternoon,  doctor. 
My  stars  !  what  a  long  string  of  carriages  foller  dis  ere  corpse  to 
Greenwood !" 

"  That's  a  lie,  I  bet,"  remarked  Fitzfulke,  who  had  been  ex- 
amining the  inscription-plate.  "  The  plate  says  the  snlject  died 
a  week  ago !  Tou  shouldn't  have  bron^llt  the  coffin,  if  you 
wanted  us  to  believe  such  chaffing  as  that." 

"  Taint  no  lie,  massa,"  replied  the  negro,  mildly.  "  Dis  'ore 
corpse  kep  so  uncommon  well  dat  dey  nebber  bury  him  till  dis 
arternoon.  De  doctors  can  open  de  case  an'  see  for  demselves 
wat  ex'lent  preserwatlon  de  subjek  is  in.  A  mighty  purty  young 
lady,  too !" 

"  By  George !  a  subject  of  this  description  does  not  offer  every 
day  in  the  year !"  cried  Fitzfulke,  exultingly. 

"  Dry  up,  Fitz !"  said  O'Callaghan,  in  a  wrathful  untler  tone. 
"  What  sort  of  notion  you  must  have  of  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence I" 

But  Dr.  Mannikin,  who  had  approached  and  stood  with  his 
white-gloved  hand  resting  delicately  on  the  velvet  pall,  now 
•pol(e,  in  his  blandest  manner : — 
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"  I  came  here  tbi:»  eveniog  to  treat  with  Mr.  Hartley  for  a  sub- 
ject, and  from  wliat  you  say,  Mr.  Johnson,  this  would  suit 
me.  What  will  yon  take  fbr  it,  burial-case  and  all..  Just  as  it 
stands  1" 

The  man  touclied  his  hat  and  grinned. 

"  Couldn't  sell  the  case,  nor  the  clothes,  no  how,  doctor." 

*'  Why,  what  can  you  do  with  them  better  than  to  sell  them, 
my  friend  V  asked  the  doctor. 

"  That's  hour  business,  doctor,  not  your'n,"  replied  the  fellow, 
with  another  grin. 

"Well,  never  mind  the  case,"  said  Dr.  Mannikin.  "You 
•hall  have  the  case,  and  everything  else  you  choose'^ — with  a 
meaning  emphasis :  "  I  only  want  the  body — what  will  you  take 
for  it  1 — ^name  your  price." 

The  negro  whispered  in  his  comrade's  ear-^but  Dr.  Qalenson 
here  interposed. 

"  Excuse  me,  doctor,"  said  the  young  physician,  politely  but 
firmly.  "  You  appear  not  to  be  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  college  in  this  department,  which,  as  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy,  I  am  obliged  to  enforce.  No  subject  which  has 
once  been  brought  here  is  allowed  to  be  taken  hence,  unless  by 
the  janitor  tor  seimlture ;  and  although  you  might  be  allowed  to 
Join  a  class  already  formed  (with  the  consent  of  the  members), 
you  could  not  expect  otherwise  to  get  a  subject  under  a  month, 
from  the  Lumber  of  classes  now  on  the  li^t  and  entitled  to  a 
preference.  I  shall  of  course  buy  the  present  subject  of  these 
men,  at  the  regular  price,  neither  more  nor  less,  but  it  will  have 
to  go  to  the  first  class  on  the  list  and  unsupplied." 

Dr.  Mannikin's  pale  cheek  flushed  and  ^rew  pule  again,  al- 
ternately, as  Qalenson  procee<le<l :  "  Really,  Dr.  Qalenson  !"  said 
be,  in  tones  that  trembled  with  anger,  "  this  is  discourteous. 
My  professional  rank  will,  I  hope,  justify  a  departure  from  mere 
formal  rules  in  my  favor." 

•*  I  have  every  divsposilion  in  the  world  to  gratify  you,  d«>clor," 
replied  Qalenson,  with  extreme  suavity,  "  but  if  we  break  our 
rules  for  one  we  must  for  another,  and  /  have  no  authority  to 
do  it.     Your  course  is  to  apply  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
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— if  he  says  you  can  have  the  sabject,  I  shall  hare  nothing  to 
say." 

"  Besides,  doctor/'  said  the  man  Johnson,  to  whom  tho  nec^io 
had  been  again  earnestly  whispering — "  we  prefers,  Jim  and 
nie,  to  let  the  doctors  of  the  college  'ave  the  sabjik.  Should 
hany  hinquiries  be  made  in  regard  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
same,  do  yur  see,  'tfr#  there  would  be  no  traces,  cos  why  1  there 
is  so  many  bothers.  An'  I  would  hadrise,  gentlemen,  to  begin 
with  the  face,  so  as  it  can't  be  recognized  by  nobody.'* 

"  Infernal  scoundrel !"  muttered  Dr.  Mannildn. 

Dr.  Qalenson,  meanwhile,  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and 
handing  the  man  Johnson  the  usual  resurrectionist's  fee,  said — 
''Let  as  open  the  case,  that  these  fellows  may  take  it  away 
immediately:  for  certainly  we  do  not  want  it  here.  Do  you 
know  how  to  manage  these  machines,  O'Callaghan  1" 

"  Do  I  know  how  V*  replied  that  gentleman,  working  out  the 
massiTo  silTer-headed  screws  with  his  fingers,  so  rai)idly  that 
Fitzfnlke,  who  was  unscrewing  the  silver  cap  or  head-piece, 
barely  succeeded  in  doing  it  before  his  active  fellow-student  had 
all  the  other  screws  in  his  hand.  The  cap  being  raised,  a  thick 
but  clear  oval  glass,  like  a  plate  of  crystal,  allowed  the  face 
of  the  corpse  to  be  seen. 

"  My  God  I"  cried  Fitzfulke :  "  what  a  beautiful  face !" 

A  simultaneous  movement  of  curiosity  impelled  the  young 
men  to  look  in.  All  started  at  beholding  a  countenance  so 
natural  that  it  seemed  living,  and  all  encadree  with  flowers  and 
lace  and  soft  curls,  like  a  waxen  beauty,  on  which  the  bright 
gas-light  fell.    Dr.  Mannikin  interposed  a<;ain. 

''  Gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  once  more  thut 
this  thing  ought  to  go  no  further.  You  will  not  deny  my  right 
to  protest,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  young  [)er8on  was  Known 
to  me." 

"A  patient,  doctor  1"  asked  Galenson,  smiling. 

"  Not  my  patient,"  replied  the  physician,  quickly ;  '  but  I 
know  the  feunily  well,  and  attended  the  funeral  to  day." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Dr.  Galenson. 

This  announcement  again  vividly  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
students.    They  all,  together  with  the  stately  count,  bent  their 
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heads  over  the  plate  to  read  the  i(is(;rii>tion,  which  Fitzfulke  now 
read  aloud: — 

Bose  ^arie 

OB.  Ill  NON.  FEB.  MDCCCL— 
Aet.  XVIII. 

'*  There  is  no  family  name  on  the  plale,"  obserred  Connt 
Wifisen. 

The  cement  with  which  the  upper  and  lower  shells  of  the 
case  were  almost  welded  together,  now  yielded  to  a  single  well- 
directed  blow  of  O'Callaghan's  hammer.  The  removal  of  the 
lid  caused  a  fresh  surprise,  for  it  was  then  fully  seen  that  the  cos- 
tume (for  the  body  was  dressed  as  in  life)  was  that  of  a  bride. 

A  robe  of  white  moire  antique,  enriched  with  deep  flounces  of 
point  lace,  was  no  sooner  released  from  the  compression  of  the 
lid,  than  it  flowed  in  great  folds  on  either  side  ;  a  veil  of  the 
same  costly  lace  almost  entirely  shrouded  the  upper  part  of  the 
flgure,  while  a  wreath  of  white  jessamine  with  long  delicate 
green  sprays,  aud  bouquets  of  the  same  on  the  bosom  and  skirt, 
nestlins  among  the  lace,  made  a  whole  so  festive,  so  fresh,  so 
elegant,  that  the  youug  men  drew  back  and  gazed  in  silent 
admiration  and  awe.  But  what  was  really  extraordinary,  and 
soon  riveted  their  attention,  even  the  rich  jewels  of  the  bride 
had  not  been  removed.  A  magnificent  necklace  of  pearls 
clasped  the  marble  thi*oat,  a  chain  of  brooches  of  the  same, 
looped  together  by  strings  of  seed-pearl,  served  as  buttons  to  the 
square-cut  antique  corsage,  and  earrings  and  a  bracelet,  complet- 
ing the  set,  attested  both  the  wealth  and  the  frantic  despair  of  a 
father  or  a  husband. ^And  perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  de- 
ceased deserved  so  rich  a  burial.  It  was  a  face,  even  in  the  rig- 
idity of  death,  singularly  noble  and  beautiful ;  whiter  than  snow 
the  perfect  features,  carved  lip  and  nostril,  closed  eye  deei>-lid- 
ded,  smooth  brow  and  oval  cheek,  set  in  dark  flowing  tresses, 
and  crowned  with  jessamine ;  the  gorge,  as  if  turned  in  ivory  ; 
the  large  pearl-white  arms— the  hands  were  gloved  and  tied  to- 
gether with  white  satin  ribbon. 

The  studente  looked  to  Dr.  Mannikin  for  an  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  case. 
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She  was  an  only  child— her  family  immensely  rich — and 
died,  as  you  see,  on  her  wedding-night,  before  the  very  altar. 
They  buried  her  in  her  bridal  array — by  her  own  desire,"  said 
that  gentleman,  in  brief,  curt  tones. 

"All  dese  tings,*'  observed  the  negro,  "'longs  to  me  and 
Massa  Johnson." 

"  Hof  course  they  does — ^w'at  be  you  a-talking  about,  Jim  V* 
said  his  companion. 

"  One  begins  to  understand  the  motive  of  this  body-snatching 
extraordinary,"  remarked  Qalenson. 

**  It  is  pretty  well  understood  already,"  said  the  count,  "  but 
it  is  robbery  after  all." 

"  What  will  we  do  about  it  V*  asked  O'Callaghan,  with  great 
seriousness. 

"  Do  V*  repeated  Galenson.  "  We  take  the  body,  of  course, 
and  these  men  the  case,  clothes  and  jewels — and  a  pretty  good 
thing  they've  made  of  it  too.-^I  wonder  what  was  the  cause 
of  death." 

The  medical  enthusiast  was  already  touching  the  wrist  of  the 
corpse,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  by  more  senses  than  one  that  life 
was  really  departed.  , 

"  The  cause  of  death,  doctor !"  said  O'Callaghan.  "  Undoubt- 
edly we  will  ascertain  that  in  the  interests  of  science — but 
then  1" 

*•  You  mean  to  say,  Mr.  O'Callaghan  1" 

"  That  although  the  body  of  this  young  lady  has  fallen  into 
our  hands  by  the  legitimate  chances  of  the  profession,  it  ought 
not  to  be  profaned  by  the  last  scrutiny  of  the  scalpel." 

"  Hanged  if  I  see  why  not,"  said  Fitzfulke,  rather  coarsely. 

"  After  a  legitimate  autopsy,"  pursued  O'Callaghan,  "  we 
should  restore  the  remains  to  their  resting-place,  which  has 
been  violated  by  what  we  must  regard  as  a  fortunate  sacrilege." 

"  But  how,"  said  Galenson.  "  It  is  not  so  easy  to  efifect  an 
interment  secretly.  Tou  may  rob  a  grave  with  impunity,  but  to 
/fS  one,  except  by  forms  of  law  or  in  regular  practice, — it  is 
dangerous  I" 

But  the  man  Johnson,  who  with  his  colored  comrade,  had 
shown  various  signs  of  impatience  during  this  colloquy,  now 
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uttempted  to  pash  his  way  Tiolently  through  the  ring  of  stn- 
dente  that  closely  suiroanded  the  table  where  the  coffin  witli 
its  brilliant  contents  lay. 

•*  Hif  you  please,  gents !  We  wishes  to  remove  hoar  property 
now.  Young  gentleman !"  addressing  O'Morra,  "  please  stand  on 
one  side,  and  let  nie  get  to  this  'ere  coffin.'' 

The  youth  turned  quick  as  lightning  and  threw  him  off.  The 
rest  stared. 

"  Why,  Rory !  what's  tne  matter,  man  V*  cried  Pitzfulke. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Rory  O'Morra,  "  of  course  I  agree  with 
my  friend  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  that  to  dissect  the  body  of  a  yirtuous 
and  beautiful  young  lady  which  has  fallen  into  our  hands  through 
an  infamous  crime,  is  out  of  the  question.  To  allow  it  to  be 
stripped  of  its  attire  or  ornaments  by  these  rascals  appears  to 
me  equally  impossible.  They  are  a  pair  of  common  thieves,  and 
so  sure  as  they  offer  to  lay  a  finger  on  a  single  ardcle,  I  will 
have  them  arrested." 

"  You  will — will  you  1"  cried  Johnson,  white  with  rage.  Then 
swearing  a  great  oath,  he  drew  forth  a  formidable  knife  from 
under  his  great  coat, — "  we'll  see  to  that !" 

"Cut-throat!  I  thought  as  much!"  said  the  shy  O'Morra, 
without  the  slightest  symptom  of  fear. 

There  were  loud  cries  of  "  Put  up  your  knife !" — "  Seize  hold 
of  the  rascal !" — "  Put  away  thy  knife,  Enoch  Johnson — put 
away  thy  knife !"  quoth  Dr.  Ezekiel  Mannikin,  lifting  both  his 
hands.  But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  young  O'Morra  drew 
back  a  step,  took  down  a  cane  that  lay  across  the  pegs  on  which 
the  students'  coats  and  overcoats  were  suspended,  and  in  far  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  had  bared  a  long,  slender,  triangu- 
lar blade  of  blue  steel  which  it  concealed. 

"I'll  make  a  subject  of  yow,  you  rascally  cockney,"  cried 
Rory,  impetuously,  "  and  dissect  you  afterwards  with  the  great- 
est pleasure — come  on  !** 

The  fellow,  who  was  brandishing  his  knife  very  savagely,  re- 
coiled.   The  idea  suggested  by  O'Morra  was  unpalatable.    Sup 
posing  his  life  taken  in  a  hasty  fray,  nothing  more  easy  for  a 
medical  student  than  to  dispose  of  the  body,  and  the  world  be 
Berer  the  wiser.    And  the  lad,  like  all  boys,  when  his  blood  was 
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up,  was  capable  of  anything,  and  the  rest,  recovering  from  their 
momentary  alarm,  looked  on  now  very  quietly  wliile  their  young 
comrade,  standing  in  a  fencing  ix>sition,  handletl  his  dangerous 
weapon  with  a  facility  that  practice  alone  could  give,  and  the 
point  played  ominously  sure  towards  the  most  vital  point  of  the 
body-snatcher's  physique. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it !"  cried  Qalenson,  laughing.  • 
"  Mr.  Johnson — Mr.  Johnson — be  advised — put  up  your  tool,  or 
my  friend  O'Morra — the  best  fencer  in  New  York  and  all  at 
home  in  his  anatomy — will  prick  your  left  ventricle  and  you'll 
be  a  dead  man  before  you  know  it." 

"  Hooray !"  cried  O'Callaghan,  cutting  a  caper  in  his  joy. 
**  That's  the  blood  of  the  O'Morras  sure.  The  boy  is  no  spooney 
for  all,  though  he  does  dissect  in  gloves.    Pink  him,  Rory !"    ' 

Johnson,  followed  by  O'Morra,  had  retreated  to  the  wall,  and 
then  threw  away  his  knife  in  abject  submission. 

"  The  cowardly  blackguard !"  ejaculated  O'Callaghan,  at 
whose  feet  it  fell,  picking  it  up :  "  Why,  see  what  a  knife  it  is 
— a  regular  bowie — with  an  edge  like  a  razor  I — Fenwn  hahei  in 
cornu — a  dangerous  villain !  No  doubt  but  he  was  prepared  to 
commit  murder  with  this  if  necessary." 

Even  Johnson's  black  accomplice  broke  out  against  him  at 
this  last  proof  of  cowardice. 

"  Sarve  yon  right,  you  raskle,  for  goin'  to  stab  de  young  gem- 
man — oh  what  a  blunderbuss  you  be !" 

'  'Old  your  blasted  tongue,  you  black  pisoner !"  returned  tho 
other  with  fury.  "Speak  hanother  word  an'  I'll  'ave  yon 
*anged  as  'igh  as  'Aman  !'* 

"  If  de  young  gemman  was  to  spit  you  like  a  fat  rabbit,  he  be 
doin'  a  debblish  good  turn,"  retorted  the  negro.  "  Wy  don't 
you  try  to  pacify  de  gemmen,  you  fool  1  Dat's  de  way  to  git 
what  you  want." 

"  Thee  would  do  well  to  listen  to  his  counsel,"  said  Dr.  Man- 
nikin,  who  had  continued  to  be  much  agitated  during  this  scene. 
Having  been  bred  a  Quaker,  the  worthy  doctor  spoke  the 
plain  language  when  excited,  as  an  angry  Englishman  drops  his 
"  h*8"  under  similar  circumstances. 

Johnson  himself,  now  composed  in  manner,  but  white  with 
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suppressed  fury,  changed  his  tone  of  voice  from    ferocious 
bluster  to  an  artificial  whine. 

"  Gentlemen/'  said  he,  submissively,  *'  I  'umbly  beg  pardon  for 
my  wiolence.  Don't  cheat  me  of  my  poor  little  adwantages 
hin  this  hunfortinate  haffair  I — Indeed,  it's  w'at  I'm  hentitled  to, 
gentlemen! — On  my  knees,  gentlemen! — I  leave  it  to  your 
honors! — I  'ave  risked  my  place  and  bein'  transported  for 
them  little  things — taynt  for  nothiu'  that  a  party  in  my  si ti na- 
tion hopens  a  fam'ly  waall — I  was  honly  a  hagent  in  that  busi- 
ness, gentlemen — doctors  and  gentlemen ! — Dr.  Mannikin  !  I 
hexpects  that  you  will  hintercede  for  me — I  knows  wat  I  knows, 
Dr.  Mannikin !" 

"Qib  us  de  jewel,  mas'r!"  said  the  negro,  insinuatingly; 
''  and  keep  de  clo'se  for  to  bury  young  missis  w'en  do  doctors 
hab  done  wid  her." 

"  You  won't  hinjure  nobody  by  so  doin' ;  not  a  *aypenny," 
pursued  Johnson,  piteously.  "  The  fam'ly  have  throwed  the 
things  away,  and  the  dead  don*t  want  'em  sartainly." 

"  All  your  entreaties  are  useless,  as  much  as  your  threats," 
said  young  O'Morra,  who  stood  by  the  burial-case  with  his  wea- 
pon bared,  and  listening  with  an  air  half  of  heroism  and  half  of 
contempt. — "  Tou  have  been  paid  for  the  subject,  my  men — so 
be  off,  and  thank  your  stars  that  for  the  felony  you  meditated 
you  escape  a  prison." 

"  Five  years  in  a  state-prison  and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars is  the  law,'  observed  O'Callaghan  : — "  that's  for  opening  any 
place  of  interment  to  remove  the  body  for  dissection,  or  to  steal 
the  cUfthes  or  anything  else  appertaining  to  the  departed — see 
the  Revised  Statutes  1" 

"  Mr.  O'Morra  is  right,  after  all,"  said  the  count,  in  his  grave 
foreign  manner.  "  We  cannot  make  ourselves  partieipes  crim- 
tnis  in  this  attempt  at  robbery.  It  is  our  duty  to  return  these 
valuable  articles  to  their  owners^" 

"Oh,  not  to  the  fam'ly,  gentlemen — hanything  but  that!" 
exclaimed  Johnson  in  an  accent  of  real  terror. 

"  They  can  be  returned  through  me,  without  compromising 
thee  at  all,"  said  Dr.  Mannikin,  with  his  death's-head  smile, 
and  infinitely  pallid. 
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"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  humbled  villain,  "that  will  do.  Dr. 
Munnikin  knows  the  fam'ly  well.    Doctor,  I'm  werry  sorry *' 

"  No  doubt!  no  doubt !"  interrupted  the  doctor  hastily — '*  ot 
coarse  you  are  sorry  for  what  has  occurred,  Johnson.  But  thee 
had  better  go  now.  I  will  see  that  a  proper  disposition  is  made 
of  tlicse  articles  without  the  slightest  suspicion  attaching  to 
ihee" — with  emphasis,  and  hurrying  him  off 

"  We*ll  go,  doctor — come  along,  Jim — all  right,  I  say,  Jim. 
Dr.  Mannikin — a  word  with  you  below,  hifyon  please." 

O'Callaghan  with  some  ceremony  returned  him  the  knife, 
which  Johnson  replaced  carefully  under  his  overcoat,  and  then 
paused  a  moment  at  ttio  door 

"  I'll  be  heven  with  you  for  this  some  day,  gents !  An'  as 
for  yoUf  young  man !" — fixing  a  look  of  hate  on  O'Morra — **  1 
■ball  know  you  hanother  time — that*s  the  'ole  of  it." 

"All  right  1"  said  Rory,  boyishly,  putting  up  the  sword-cane 
hi  its  place. 

A  little  hubbub  of  congratulations  greeted  the  shy  yonth, 
who  only  blushed.  The  count  set  the  example  of  shaking  hands 
with  him. 

"  Psha  I  I  am  not  a  hero  at  all.  Why  yon  know  I  fainted  in 
the  theatre  the  other  day  at  the  amputation  of  a  thumb." 

"  I'faith,  Bory,"  said  O'Callaghan,  laughing,  "  your  stomach  is 
'  wake,*  as  the  Irishman  said,  but  your  heart  is  as  bold  as  a 
Hon." 

"  Now  see  here,  fellows,"  observe^l  Fitzfulke,  "  did  you  notice 
that  old  Mannikin  followed  those  scoundrels  down  stairs  1 
While  they  are  having  a  confab  below,  let  us  lock  both  doors  on 
the  learned  doctor,  and  we'll  not  open  them  again  till  the  au- 
topsy is  finished." 

This  was  agreed  to  without  a  dissenting  voice,  the  count  de- 
ciding to  stay  with  the  rest.  The  measure  was  hardly  put  in 
execution  before  Dr.  Mannikin  returned  from  his  conference 
and  thundered  for  admission  at  the  lower  door ;  but  as  the  stu- 
dents paid  no  attention,  the  toxicologist,  after  knocking  vio- 
lently for  some  time  and  shouting  himself  hoarse,  retired. 

Bleanwhile  the  students  and  Qalenson  held  a  rapid  consulta- 
tion.   O'Callaghan  brought  from  a  drawer  a  coarse  clean  sheet, 
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which  he  spread  upon  the  table  nnder  the  burial-case,  whiJe  the 
latter  was  raised  for  that  purpose  by  his  companions,  O'Cal- 
lagban,  though  not  holding  like  Dr.  Galenson  an  official  position, 
being  an  undergraduate,  yet  from  his  advanced  standing  and 
general  proficiency  as  a  student,  acted,  as  we  hare  seen,  as  a 
sort  of  aid  to  their  preceptor.  The  young  men  washed  thebr 
hands,  and  O'Callaghan  turned  down  the  gas  over  the  table 
where  they  had  been  previously  occupied,  while  the  light  of  two 
powerful  burners  flooded  the  dacsling  figure  of  the  dead  bride, 
around  which  they  now  gathered. 


itm^u 


CHAPTER  III. 

GALBNSOJV'S   LBCTURB — THB   AFTOPST. 

"This  young  person  is  reported  to  have  died  suddenly,"  said 
Galenhon,  with  a  gravity  becoming  the  first  cUnical  lecturer  of 
the  day,  and  which  contrasted  strongly  with  his  usual  sardonic 
levity.  "  She  ii»  reported  to  have  died  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of 
a  nuptial  festivity,  of  which  the  interest  was  concentred  in  her, 
and  yet  there  has  been  no  post-mortem.  You  will  ask  me  how 
I  know  this  without  removing  the  garments,  and  in  the  absence 
of  positive  testimony.  I  answer  that  a  post-mortem  could  not 
take  place  without  decomposition  of  the  exposed  tissues  and 
fluids,  a  decomposition  which  on  opening  the  coffin  ei!;ht  days 
after  death  would  at  once  be  apparent  to  the  senses.  Now  when 
the  upper  shell  of  this  case  was  removed  some  moments  ago, 
there  was  a  slight  fragrance,  as  of  some  delicate  perfume  im- 
pregnating the  apparel  of  the  deceased,  and  that  was  all.  More- 
over, on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  body  wo  do  not  discover 
the  faintest  discoloration.  The  surface  is  blancheil,  but  spotless 
as  a  snow-drift.  All  this  is  very  remarkable,  especially  as  the 
only  positive  unequivocal  sign  of  doath.  is,  as  you  know,  the 
commencement  of  decomposition :  and  the  abs^ence  thus  far  of 
tills  sign  fiuposes  on  us  the  necessity  oT'  proceeding  with  the 
utmost  caution." 

There  was  a  slight  murmur  of  ap|)robation  from  the  students. 

"  There  is  no  negative  sign  of  deaUi  which  may  not  be  sim- 
nlated,"  continued Galenson  : — "pulsation,  respiration,  benslbili- 
ty,  consciousness,  may  be  entirely  suspended  even  for  m<iny 
days,  as  happens  sometimes  in  trance,  or  for  a  briefer  period  by 
the  auency  of  electricity,  from  sutfocation  in  drowning,  and  per- 
hai>s  from  other  c^iuses.  But  as  long  as  a  cause  is  present  w  iiicU 
arrests  the  chemical  law  that  incessantly  tends  to  deconipo>e  ail 
organic  matters,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  so  long  there  is 
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life,  and  the  fanctions,  though  saspended,  may  be  restored. 
Hence,  if  the  medical  men  in  attendance,  whoever  they  were, 
permitted  this  body  to  be  interred  before  they  had  ascertained 
positively  the  commencement  of  decomposition  somewhere,  they 
were  guilty  of  the  grossest  and  most  criminal  negligence.  And 
yet,  not  only  has  no  post-mortem  taken  place— certainly  not — 
but,  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  the  body  has  not  even  been 
undressed.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  mortuary  matters, 
gentlemen,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  dress  a 
corpse  with  such  faultless  nicety." 

"  I  think  not,'*  observed  Count  Wissen.  "  In  fact,  if  one 
could  suppose  this  lady  alive,  she  might  step  right  into  a  ball- 
room in  that  finished  toiletle,  without  stopping  to  adjust  a 
flower  or  a  ribbon." 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  an  authority 
80  tmezceptionable.  Here,  then,  we  are  confronted  on  the  very 
threshold  of  our  inquiry,  gentlemen,  with  mysterious  facts 
which  impose  upon  us  the  utmost  delicacy  of  attention,  extend- 
ing to  the  minutest  circumstances.  Nor  does  the  mystery 
cease  here : — for  even  the  costly  personal  ornaments  of  the  de- 
ceased have  not  been  removed,  a  fact  almost  inconceivable,  but 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  regret :  for  scarcely  has  the  body 
been  interred  when  a  cupidity  that  ought  to  have  been  foreseen 
has  caused  it  to  be  exhumed  for  the  evident  purpose  of  plunder. 
By  what  means  the  parties  to  this  outrage  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  precautions  by  which  our  principal  cemetery  is 
guarded  from  violation,  does  not  appear.  Their  bringing  the 
body  here,  afLer  they  had  managed  to  carry  it  off)  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  otherwise,  and  by 
their  expectation  that  in  this  place  all  trace  of  their  crime 
would  speedily  disappear.  Had  not  Mr.  Hartley  been  absent, 
or  had  we  not  availed  ourselves  of  his  absence  to  prolong  our 
labors  beyond  the  usual  hour  of  locking  up,  this  scheme  would 
probably  have  succeeded.  I  agree  with  my  young  friend 
O'Morra  that  it  becomes  us  to  treat  these  remains,  the  object  of 
so  much  tenderness  to  the  survivors,  with  all  imaginable  res- 
pect, and  to  return  them.  If  possible,  unmutilated  to  their 
origina]  resting  place ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  our  duty  to 
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seize  the  opportunity  providentially  afforded  us,  of  elucidating 
the  mystery  and  perhaps  of  bringing  to  light  a  crime." 

"  Tliat's  the  way  to  talk/*  said  FiLzfulke,  caressing  a  mus- 
tache that  curled  over  his  protuberant  upper  lip — for  he  had 
ceased  smoking. 

"  I  don't  object  to  an  investigation,",  said  O'Morra. 

"  It  is  our  duty,"  said  O'Callaghan. 

"We  all  agree  to  it.  doctor,"  said  the  count. 

Young  O'Morra,  at  Galenson's  request,  quietly  untied  the  rib- 
bon which  confined  the  two  wrists  together,  and  the  arms 
dropped  lifeless  at  the  side.  There  was  a  print  of  the  ribbon 
on  the  back  of  each  wrist,  but  no  discoloration.  Then  at  a  sign 
from  Galensou,  O'Morra  removed  the  large  artificial  bouquet  of 
white  jessamine— so  exquisitely  wrought  by  French  hands  that 
you  might  have  taken  it  for  the  natural  fiowers — from  the  bosom 
of  the  dress,  and  detached  the  chain  of  pearl  brooches  which  so 
magnificently  fastened  its  antiquely  fashioned  corsage  or  jacket, 
reviving  a  picturesque  and  stately  costume  of  the  middle  ages, 
often  seen  in  old  illuminated  books.  But  here  the  youth's  labor 
was  abridged,  for  beneath  this  rich  exterior  garment  was  noth- 
ing but  a  loose  and  singularly  simple  dress  of  almost  snow-white 
woollen,  undulating  over  the  bosom  as  if  a  sculptor  had  modelled 
it  in  marble,  and  in  the  folds  of  which  lay  a  large  gold  medal 
hung  in  a  white  ribbon. 

"  She  was  a  Catholic !"  whispered  O'Callaghan. 

The  other  young  men  were,  so  to  speak,  doubly  silent.  O'Morra 
looked  up  as  if  to  ask  what  next,  and  Galenson  waved  his  hand 
to  indicate  that  nothing  further  was  yet  necessary. 

"  Before  we  proceed  to  seek  the  one  positive  sign  of  death," 
continued  the  latter,  resuming  the  deep  monotone  of  his  cli- 
nique,  "  let  us  ascertain  if  the  positive  signs  of  life  are  absent. 
Is  there  any  puUef" 

The  young  physician  once  more  applied  his  fingers  first  to 
one  wrist,  then  to  the  other.  No  sign  of  life  there  at  all  events. 
Ho  touched  the  carotid,  or  great  artery  of  the  throat,  which 
supplies  the  seat  of  intelligence  witli  the  aliment  of  vitality. 
Galenson's  heavy  lipa  parted,  and  his  massive  face  assuraed  an 
•zpreasion  of  almost  ludicrous  solemnity. 
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"  Mr.  0*Morra,'*  said  he  at  last  in  a  low  voice,  "  please  to  lay 
yoar  hand  on  the  heart  of  the  subject.*' 

Some  moments  elapsed.  The  white  and  shapely  hand  of  the 
yonog  sculptor,  softly  laid  upon  the  deceased,  over  the  woollen 
lobe,  drew  all  eyes.  A  blush  came  and  went  on  his  girl-like 
cheek.  At  length  he  slowly  withdrew  his  hand,  and  looked  up 
rather  pale  and  evidently  excited. 

"  Well  1"  said  Galenson. 

"  I  perceive  no  pulsation.  Dr.  Galenson,  but  there  is  warmth." 

"  Warmth  without  pulsation  signifies  nothing,"  returned  Ga- 
lenson, with  disappointment.  "  Yet  ^  said  '  warmth,'  and  '  in 
the  region  of  the  heart.*  "  He  mused,  then  drew  forth  from  his 
pocket  a  small  cedar  stethoscope.  "  Heat,"  he  added,  looking 
round  the  class,  "  is  a  chemical  phenomenon,  not  a  vital  one." 

Galenson  applied  his  instrument,  as  young  0*Morra  had  ap- 
plied his  hand,  over  the  under-dress,  and  his  ear  to  the  instru- 
ment. Motionless,  still,  lay  the  body  in  its  glistering  robe  and 
starry  veil.  The  perfect  features  remained  in  their  unutterable 
tranquillity — their  blanched  and  fixed  repose.  The  anxiety  of 
the  students  was  now  evidently  at  its  highest  pitch,  but  mingled 
with  confidence :  for  Galenson  was  reputed  one  of  the  best  aus- 
cuUators  in  the  city.  His  ear  was  infallible.  Long  and  pa- 
tiently he  listened.  Strange  expressions  flitted  over  his  grand 
scientific  face,  as  if  he  had  been  a  master  of  music  listening  to 
a  melody  inaudible  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  At  last  he  with- 
drew his  ear  from  the  almost  intelligent  instrument,  and  re- 
moving the  latter  from  the  side,  where  it  left  a  distmguishable 
impress' en  on  the  soft  and  snowy  woollen,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
but  deliberate  and  emphatic^ 

"  THB  OIBL  IS  ALIVB  I" 
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"  If  this  ht  sleep,  bovr  soft !  if  death,  how  fair ! 
Much  have  my  books  disclosed,  but  the  end  is  hidden  *' 

Romance  of  the  Water  Lily, 

"  Aliyb  !    Impossible !" 

"  The  heart  beats  at  all  events  1"  said  GaleDson. 

Notwithstanding  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the  truth  possibly 
entertained  by  all,  every  one  was  immeasurably  astonished  by 
the  actual  announcement. 

''  During  the  whole  time  that  I  listened  at  the  heart,"  said 
Galenson,  *'  there  were  but  two  beats — the  first  so  faint  that  I 
thought  I  might  be  mistaken ;  the  second  was  unequivocal." 

Meanwhile  no  time  was  lost  in  administering  appropriate 
remedies.  The  skill  and  resources  of  the  operators  were  too 
great  to  admit  a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  result,  yet  an  hour  passed 
before  there  was  any  perceptible  sign  of  success.  What  a 
moment  of  triumph  when  a  small  mirror  held  before  the  lips 
became  dim !  A  sigh — a  convulsion — respiration  re-establishing 
itself  with  laborious  effort !  The  limbs  shudder  as  in  epilepsy, 
the  eyes  open,  but  the  balls  roll  mastorless.  Even  Galenson 
was  deeply  agitated.  Gradually  this  paroxysm  passed  off,  the 
eye  sofLeiicd.  became  intelligent  and  expressive,  consciousness 
had  returned— the  maiden  sprang  up,  gnzed  wildly  round  her, 
screamed  with  a  look  full  of  terror,  and  sank  slowly  back  in  a 
swoon. 

"  We  must  remove  her  instantly  from  this  horrible  place,"  said 
O'Morra. 

"  Of  course !"  hissed  Fitzfulke.  *'  It  is  enough  to  frighten  any 
young  woman  to  death,  to  find  herself  here." 

There  were  as  many  plans  as  persons.  The  count  suggested 
a  hotel.  O'Oallaghan  recommended  the  Sisters*  Hospital,  which 
wu  not  many  streets  distant. 
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Galiinson,  l>ein<;  visiting  phyMician  of  liie  City  IlDspiUil,  pro. 
poNHtl  taking  her  directly  tlierd,  aaticipatiii;;!  perhaps  i;loii(tiis 
uppot lunities  of  ob:^ervation  and  cliniquc.  Fiizfulko  t-.  n- 
fouiided  all  hospitals  right  and  left,  as  uttoriy  unsuitable  places 
for  a  young  lady  of  good  family,  and  advised  that  she  should 
be  tak.'n  borne  at  once,  forgetting  that  they  were  a!l  ignoiaiit  of 
her  family  name. 

The  hotel  proposition  was  ruled  out,  considering  the  diflicuh y  of 
obtaining  admission  and  suitable  accommodation  for  an  unknown 
stranger  in  a  dying  condition,  the  defective  aticn  lance,  and 
absence  of  suitable  female  care ;  and  while  Fitziulke  went  to 
call  a  carriage  and  Galenson  and  O'Callaghnn  disputed  on  the 
rival  claims  of  their  hospitals,  O'Morra  made  a  suggestion  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  rest  and  which  at  first  gained  no  favor. 

It  was  to  convey  the  lady  to  his  own  boarding-house  on 
Brooklyn  heights,  a  qaiet,  respectable  place,  where  she  would 
have  pure  air  and  every  comfort  of  a  private  family. 

"Too  far r*  said  Qalenson,  decidedly.  "The  girl  is  hardly 
fit  to  be  moved  at  all." 

"  If  we  find  that  it  is  too  much  for  her,  we  can  stop  at  the 
City  Hospital — it  is  on  the  way,"  said  the  adroit  O'Morra. 

"That's  true, '  said  Galenson—"  well  I  think  yours  a  very 
good  idea,  O'Morra." 

"  But  can  she  be  accommodated  1"  asked  the  count,  wiio 
was  0*Morra's  fellow-boarder.  "  Is  there  a  vacant  room,  Mr. 
Rory  V 

"  I  will  vacate  mine — I  can  sleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  governor's 
parh  r,"  .>ajd  Rory. 

"  You're  a  trump,  Rory !"  said  Gfilenson. 

'*  Mr.  Rory  has  excellent  inspirations,"  Siiid  the  count. — '•  I 
find  that  next  best  to  a  hotel — but  I  fear  the  distance." 

"  There  are  first-class  hotels  the  whole  way,"  said  Rory,  '•  if 
she  is  found  not  to  bear  it." 

"  The  Sisters  of  Charity  are  the  best  nur.>es  in  the  world,  and 
close  at  hand,"  insisted  O'Callmhan  : — "  what  will  yon  jj^iiu  by 
carrying  her  all  the  way  to  Brooklyn  1" 

"  The  air  is  bo  pure,  and  the  neighborhood  so  quiet,"  said 
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Rory ;  "  and  then  Miss  Tankenrille — who  is  a  Catholic  too — will 
take  sucli  excellent  care !" 

"  Ah !  Miss  Taukemlle  will  take  sach  excellent  care !" 
repeated  the  count,  laughing. 

''  If  it  is  a  Catholic  family,  I  withdraw  my  objections/'  said 
O'Callaghan :  "  but  at  the  city  hospital  they  would  let  her  die 
without  a  priest — that's  why  !" 

Fitzfulke  returned  with  the  carriage  to  find  the  point  decided 
in  favor  of  O'Morra's  proposition.  Shy  and  sly  O'Morra !  With 
all  his  innocence  he  contrives  to  wind  them  all  round  his  little 
finger. 

"  Fellows/'  sdd  Fitzfulke,  "  how  do  you  think  I  found  a 
carriage  so  quick  at  this  time  of  night  1  Why,  there's  a  thun- 
dering big  party  in  the  next  block,  and  the  street  is  chock  full 
of  carriages.  I  hired  a  fellow  with  a  long  six-seat  rockaway, 
who  was  waiting  to  take  his  chance.  And  who  do  you  think  I 
saw  on  the  box  of  a  grand  family  coach  drawn  up  in  line  1  Who 
but  our  friend  Johnson,  swearing  at  his  horses  as  if  all  the 
fiends  from  below  were  inside  of  him  !" 

The  lower  shell  of  the  burial  case  served  as  a  litter  for  their 
patient,  the  silver  handles  made  it  very  convenient,  and  four 
of  the  young  men  carried  it  without  the  slightest  difficulty  down 
the  broad  stair  of  the  college.  Galenson  pointed  out  the  pru- 
dence of  removing  the  upper  shell  at  the  same  time. 

"  Stiould  the  disappearance  of  this  young  person's  remains,** 
he  observed,  "  be  discovered,  and  it  should  get  rumored  abroad 
that  a  part  of  the  burial-case  had  been  seen  in  the  college,  the 
mob  would  tear  down  the  building." 

Appreciating  this  reflection,  while  the  insensible  girl  was 
placed  without  difficulty  in  the  roomy  carriage,  the  litter  lying 
diagonally  across,  so  that  the  head  and  foot  were  supported  on 
the  low  elbow  cushions,  by  the  Count  and  0*Morra,  O'Callaghan 
enveloped  the  upper  shell  in  the  sheet  before  mentioned,  and 
got  on  the  front  or  driver's  seat  with  it. 

"  Is  that  a  boat  now,  or  a  bath-tub  V  asked  the  driver. 

"  It  is  old  Charon's  life-boat,"  answered  the  witty  Irishman. 

'*  Sure  it's  shaped  like  a  boat,"  said  the  unsusi)icious  jarvey ; 
"  but  isn't  it  too  small  to  float  any  size  of  man  at  all  1" 
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"  Why,  look  you — it  has  saved  the  life  of  the  young  woman 
inside  this  very  night !"  said  O'Callaghan. 

"  la  that  a  fact  1  Well,  now !  An'  where  will  I  drive  yoa, 
boar 

"  To  the  Wall  street  ferry,  as  fast  as  you  can." 

As  the  rockaway  turned  the  corner  swiftly,  to  go  down 
town,  a  superb  equipage  from  the  big  party  dashed  by,  and 
O'Callaghan,  twisting  round,  cried  out  to  the  party  mside, — 
"  Boys !  there  goes  that  rascally  Johnson,  and  if  that  sly  old 
Mannikin  isn't  inside,  drab  cloak  and  all ! — what  do  you  think 
of  thati" 

The  count  hummed  a  military  air. 

Dr.  Galenson  took  the  opportunity  to  impress  upon  his  com- 
XMuoions  inside  the  importance  and  necessity  of  an  inviolable 
secrecy  in  regard  to  all  that  had  occurred.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  safety  as  well  as  honor  of  a  medical  institution  were  involved 
in  this  sort  of  discretion. 

'*  The  justice  of  the  doctor's  remarks  is  obvious,"  said  the 
count.  "  Unless  I  am  deceived,  gentlemen,  we  have  here  a 
shadowy  afifair,  and  we  ought  to  be  on  our  guard." 

"  Above  all,"  said  Galenson,  "  if  any  of  us  chance  to 
meet  Dr.  Mannikin,  not  ai  syllable  to  him  of  this  surprising  re- 
suscitation— do  you  understand  1" 

"Miss  Tankerville  is  Dr.  Mannikln's  cousin,"  remarked 
O'Morra,  **  but  as  they  don't  speak,  that  makes  no  difference." 

"  All  arranges  itself  marvellously,"  said  the  count. 

"  Will  not  the  doctor  ask  about  the  jewels  T'  inquired 
O'Morra,  as  a  lamp  flashed  in  upon  the  necklace  and  bracelet 
of  their  insensible  charge. 

"Refer  him  to  me — I  can  stop  his  questions,"  said  Dr. 
Galenson. 

*'  Now  see  here,  fellows,"  cried  Fitzfulke,  as  if  a  sudden  light 
bad  broken  upon  him :  "  do  you  know  I  think  Mannikin  had 
something  to  do  with  this  girl's  being  buried  alive  1  What  in 
thunder  did  he  come  marching  up  into  the  dissecting-room,  to 
see  old  Hartley  for,  at  that  time  o'  ni^rht  1  He's  not  such  an 
infernal  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  anatomy,  that  ever  I  heard 
of!" 
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"  You're  a  lacky  fellow  at  finding  maro*s  nests,  Fitz/'  said 
Qalenson. 

The  carriage  glided  smoothly  and  rapidly  down  the  deserted 
and  well-paved  thoroughfare.  A  li^ht  fall  of  snow  rendered  the 
passage  still  more  smooth  and  silent.  Qalenson,  who  jealously 
watched  his  patient's  pulse,  perceived  that  so  far  rrom  sufieriog 
by  the  removal,  she  was  like  to  benefit  by  it.  At  night,  when 
the  glare  of  the  shop  windows  has  entirely  disappeared,  when 
the  carriage-way  is  deserted  even  by  the  omnibuses,  and  the 
side- walks  offer  only  an  occasional  straggler  of  the  male  sex, 
and  the  masses  of  the  buildings,  many-storied  and  vast,  their 
architecture  lost  in  the  gloom,  show  only  a  black  outline  against 
the  sky,  or  glitter  else  in  the  moonlight  with  their  piles  of  white 
marble, — Broadway  is  poetical.  Qalenson  sighed  as  they  passed 
the  hospital,  but  he  could  make  no  excuse  for  stopping.  In- 
deed, when  the  lam|>s  of  the  ferry-house  shone  into  the  carriage, 
and  the  horses'  hoofs  resounded  over  the  swing-bridge,  O'Morra 
became  aware  that  his  burthen  was  a  conscious  one.  True,  the 
form  lay  motionless  in  its  narrow  and  unyielding  bed,  but  a 
pair  of  extraordinary  Urge  dark  eyes  looked  up  at  him.  The 
air  was  sharp  on  the  river,  which  was  full  of  floating  ice,  and 
the  great  moon  looked  do  .rn  upon  it  in  all  her  wintry  splendor. 
The  large  dark  eyes  turned  towards  the  brilliant  scene. 

"  Those  bloody  scoundrels  must  have  brought  her  from  Green- 
wood just  as  you  are  carrying  her  now,"  observed  Fitzfnlko; 
"  for  she  is  too  tall  to  lie  out  straight  any  other  way  in  the  big- 
gest carriage,  and  these  confounded  cases  won't  bend,  no  how 
you  can  fix  it." 

"  Five  feet  and  six  inches,  I  judge,  may  be  the  height  of  ma- 
demoiselle," observed  Uie  military  Wissen ;  "  which  is  a  fair 
lieight  for  a  woman." 

*'  Qenilemen,"  said  Qalenson,  "  our  patient's  pulse  indicates 
that  reaction  is  sotting  in  pretty  strongly." 

The  boat  sped  across  the  illuminated  river,  crashed  through  a 
drill,  of  ice,  then  swept  witli  Uie  u>ual  superb  mastery  ft»r  which 
the  New  York  ferry-boats  are  unrivalled  in  the  world,  into  her 
berth  on  the  Brooklyn  side.  Tlio  slight  concussion  as  she  hit 
the  bridge,  and  start  of  the  horses,  elicited  inside  the  carria;;e 
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a  faint  feminine  exclamation  that  thrilled  eTery  heart — the  more 
as  it  was  succeeded  by  perfect  silence. 

The  carriage  rolled  ap  the  steep  ascent  of  Montagne  street, 
and  gained  the  Ikeights.  Guided  by  0*Callaghan,  who  knew 
the  house,  it  rolled  presently  into  a  court-yard  and  drew  up  be- 
fore the  door  of  a  somewhat  imposing  mansion  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden,  and  oterlooking  the  magnificent  bay. 
0'Morra*s  night-key  procured  instant  admission,  and  without 
any  delay  the  form  of  the  "  lately-deceased"— as  O'Callaghan 
wittUy  termed  her — was  conveyed  to  his  room.  At  the  first 
effort  to  remove  her  iVom  the  carriage  the  maiden  murmured 
something,  and  put  one  sandaled  foot,  one  jewelled  arm,  outside 
her  hard  litter ;  but  as  the  young  men  bore  her  on,  taking  no 
DoUce,  resigned  herself  "  passive  to  aU  changes." 

The  reader  will  please  to  imagine  the  astonishment  of  a  Miss 
Tankerville--the  name  itself  breathes  of  maiden  respectability — 
mistress  of  a  highly  respectable,  more  than  respectable  board- 
ing-house on  Brooklyn  heights— elevated  position  if  there  is  one 
in  this  world  !^-on  being  waked  from  her  first  sleep  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  night,  by  a  young  medical  student  (or  artist  rather), 
one  of  her  boarders,  announcing — 

"  Miss  Tankerville !  I  want  you,  if  you  please !  There's  a 
young  lady  in  my  room.'* 

Astonishment  is  too  feeble  a  word ! 

"A  young  lady  in  your  room!  Goodness,  Mr.  Forrester! 
How  dared  you,  sir  1  And  what  puts  it  in  your  head  to  come 
tell  me  of  it,  if  you  dared  1" — The  door  is  hardly  ajar. 

"  It  is  not  Forrester— it  is  O'Morra !" 

"  Goodness,  Mr.  O'Morra  !'*  cries  the  lady— opening  the  door 
considerably  wider.  '*  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  it  was  Uiat  horrid 
Bill  Forrester — it  would  have  been  just  like  him.  A  young 
lady  in  yoi*r  room !  did  I  hear  you  right,  Mr.  Rory  1" 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  mystery,  my  dear  Miss  Tankerville— wo  put 
the  greatest  confidence  in  you,  you  know.  We  want  yon  to 
undress  her  and  put  her  to  bed." 

"  Is  he  tight,  I  wonder  V*  exclaimed  the  l>ewildered  spinster. 

"  We  have  saved  her  life^ — do  you  understand  1    That  is.  Dr. 
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Galenson  has.  And  yoa  must  come  immediately,  for  we  are 
afraid  she  will  die  !'*  said  Rory,  impatiently. 

"  Ob  1  I  uuderstand  now  V*  said  Miss  Tankerville.  "  Is  Dr. 
Galenson  here V*— shutting  the  door  in  his  face.  ''Well,  I'll 
oome  immediately," — opening  it  a  very  little — "  as  soon  as  I  can 
throw  on  my  clothes." 

Miss  Tankerrille  was  an  energetic  and  sensible  person — other- 
wise, it  is  probable,  she  .would  not  have  conducted  a  large  and 
successful  boarding-house  in  so  prominent  a  sitoation  as  Brook- 
lyn heights.  She  soon  entered  young  0*Morra's  room,  accom- 
panied by  an  Irish  maiden  bearing  clean  sheets,  pillow-cases, 
and  other  articles  suitable  to  the  emergency.  The  stranger, 
again  unconscious  or  apparently  so,  lay  on  the  sofa,  "  diffused 
like  snow.*' 

"  Goodness !"  cried  Miss  Tankerville — "  the  young  lady  has 
been  taken  ill  at  a  ball !  Who  is  she,  doctor  ?  My  goodness ! 
what  a  lovely  dress  1" 

It  was  of  importance  to  conciliate  Miss  Tankerville*8  cordial 
interest  and  at  the  same  time  engage  her  secrecy.  Dr.  Galenson 
peered  at  her  sagaciously  over  his  gold-rimraed  spectacles, 
which  gave  him,  though  a  young  man,  an  appearance  of  won- 
derful gravity. 

"Miss  Tankerville,"  said  he,  "we  have  thought  proper, 
Count  Wissen  and  myself,  to  confide  to  your  well-known  discre- 
tion a  case  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  that  quality.  At  pre- 
sent, you  observe,  this  young  person  can  give  no  account  of 
herself,  and  we  can  give  no  account  of  her,  except  that  her 
name  is  Rose— Rose  Marie — ^is  it  not,  count  ?  JfortV  is  perhaps 
a  surname.' ' 

"  Mari6,  perhaps — I  know  a  family  of  that  name,"  said  Miss 
Tankerville. 

"  Very  likely — very  likely :  Americans  often  omit  the  accent 
of  the  French  '6;'  and  we  know  the  name  only  by — her 
card," 

"Exactly — I  understand,  doctor,"  said  Miss  Tankerville. 
"  She  was  taken  ill  at  Mrs.  Oleander's  party,  I  suppose,  count  1" 
— glancing  at  that  gentleman's  evening  costume,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken. 
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"  At  least  I  can  assure  joa  that  she  is  a  young  lady  of  unex- 
ceptionable character  and  connections,"  said  the  count. 

"  Evidently,"  said  Miss  Tankeryille,  who  hardly  took  her  eypH 
oflfthe  superb  dress  of  the  stranger. — "A  bride,  too,  I  see, — of 
course !  Well  I  shall  I  take  charge  of  Miss  Mari6,  now,  gen- 
tlemen 1" 

"  Miss  Tankerville,  you  are  an  angel !"  said  the  count. 
"  Upon  my  word,  doctor,"  he  added,  as  they  went  down  stairs 
together,  **  this  is  a  more  fortunate  turn  than  we  could  have 
expected.  Miss  Tankerville  behaved  admirably.  Really,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  adventures  of  my  life.'* 

The  young  person  thus  wonderfully  recovered  f^om  death 
was,  indeed,  now  in  safe  and  unexceptionable  hands.  It  only 
remained  to  dispose  of  the  burial-case,  which  Miss  Tankerville 
had  not  seen.  When  Galenson,  O'Morra  and  the  count  entered 
the  parlor,  they  found  that  O'Callaghan  and  Fitzfuike  had 
screwed  together  the  upper  and  lower  shells,  and  the  whole  now 
reposed,  in  all  its  funeral  dignity  of  silver  screws  and  black  vel- 
Tet,  on  Miss  Tankerville's  dining-table.  The  question  was  what 
to  do  with  it. 

"  I  vote  we  take  it  back  to  Greenwood,''  said  Fitzfuike. 
*•  That's  where  it  belongs,  I  vow." 

This  proposition  hit  the  popular  sentiment  exactly.  It  was 
agreed  that  Dr.  Galenson,  who  knew  the  keeper  of  the  cemetery 
should  go  in  the  carriage,  accompanied  by  the  two  medical  stu- 
dents, Fitzfuike  and  O'Callaghan.  The  driver  at  first  vehemently 
objected,  till  O'Callaghan  pacified  him  by  raising  the  lid  over 
the  glass  face,  and  showing  him  that  the  case  was  an  empty  one. 
To  be  brief,  the  gate-keeper  received  the  article  without  obiec- 
tion — but,  astonished,  perplexed  and  even  alarmed,  he  refused 
to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  the  family  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. Dawn  had  broken  on  the  city  before  the  young  men 
regained  their  several  homes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   C0N8DLTATI0V. 

There's  many  a  slip  — >.  The  life  of  the  mysterioiui  stranger 
began  to  be  in  danger  from  the  moment  it  seemed  to  be  saved. 
It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  her  mode  of  existence  was 
still  unnaturaL  Consciousness  was  restored,  moscular  power 
was  not  wanting,  yet  certain  functions  appeared  to  be  suspended. 
The  stranger  could  speak,  she  had  uttered  on  several  occasions 
articulate  sounds ;  even  single  words ;  but  days  and  days  passed 
without  her  pronouncing  a  single  sentence,  or  answering  a  single 
question  that  was  put  to  her.  She  would  take  no  solid  food, 
and  very  seldom  and  sparingly  that  which  Miss  Tankerville  pre- 
pared for  her  in  a  liquid  form.  During  the  twenty-four  hours 
she  scarcely  slept  more  than  two— usually  a  little  after  dawn. 
At  whatever  hour  of  the  night  her  attendant  approached  the 
couch,  with  whatever  precautions,  "  Rose  Marie'*  lay,  quietly, 
with  her  great  black  eyes  open,  and  her  hands  either  crossed  on 
her  breast,  or  extended  on  the  outside  of  the  bed.  She  never 
turned,  and  scarcely  stirred,  by  day  or  night 

After  a  few  days,  a  low  lever  supervened :  yet  the  only  sign 
of  restlessness  was  a  frequent  low  moaning :  then  there  was  de- 
lirium, tossing  of  the  arms,  quick  restless  ince^^sant  motion  of 
the  eyes,  picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  at  last  low  words ;  but  the 
last  conveyed  no  information — she  seemed  to  have  a  black-board 
before  her,  from  which  she  recited  the  steps  of  various  mathe- 
matical demonstrations.  Dr.  Galenson  was  sovereignly  perplexed. 
He  had  administered  various  remedies  appropriate  to  such 
symptoms,  but  they  were  mostly  r^'ected.  After  a  run  of  twen- 
ty-four days,  the  fever  t(5tally  disappeared.  The  patient  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep,  accompanied  with  profuse  sweats.  She 
persisted  in  refusing  nearly  all  nourishment-Hshe  was  by  this 
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#ime  reduced  from  the  appearance  of  the  highest  yonthful  vigor 
to  the  last  degree  of  emaciation  and  feebleness ;  and  yet,  the 
intellectual  actiyity  seemed  restored  in  some  degree,  for  she 
spoke  to  Miss  Tankerrille,  and  replied  to  the  doctor  s  unfkiling 
daily  queslions,  though  briefly,  almost  in  monosyllables. 

**  We  shall  not  save  her  after  all,  doctor,"  said  Miss  Tanker- 
yille,  in  a  pathetic  tone  of  voice. 

''  There  is  no  disease,  madam.  With  careful  nursing,  sho 
ought  now  to  recover." 

"  She  is  sinking,"  replied  Miss  Tankerville,  with  a  stifled  sob. 
"  I  have  se<*n  a  great  change  in  her  during  the  last  three  days. 
She  herself  thinks  she  is  dying,  for  she  asked  me  to  send  for  a 
priest." 

"  Everything  has  been  done  for  her  that  science  can,"  return- 
ed the  young  physician,  folding  his  arms  gloomily. 

"  Doctor,  you  will  excuse  me,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  consultation.  I  will  bear  the  expense,"  said  the 
lady,  in  a  firm  tone, 

"  Madam,  do  you  suppose  that  I  should  not  have  proposed 
the  same  thing  long  ago,  had  I  not  been  profoundly  convinced 
of  its  absolute  inutility  %  There  is  but  one  physician  in  New 
York  on  whom  it  would  be  of  any  earthly  use  to  call  for  advice 
in  this  case.  Our  patient,  madam,  has  been  poisoned,  and  we 
need  an  antidote." 

A  brief  silence  followed,  broken  by  Miss  Tankerville. 

"  Doctor,  you  are  aware  that  my  cousin,  Dr.  Mannikin,  is  no 
friend  or  favorite  of  mine — I  never  thought  to  see  him  cross  my 
threshold  again — as  I  told  you  the  other  day — but,  if  Miss  Mari6 
has  been  poisoned " 

"  His  skill  in  such  cases  is  altogether  unrivalled,**  said  Galen- 
son,  eagerly. 

"  Exactly  so. 

*'  Dr.  Mannikin  cnuld  save  this  girl's  life,  if  he  would." 

"  Then  by  all  means  call  him  in — for  if  she  is  left  alone,  she 
dies,  doctor !"  said  Miss  Tankerville,  energetically. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Miss  Tankerville's  parlor, 
alter  Dr.  Galenson's  morning  visit :  for  he  always  came  twice  a 
day.    At  a  late  hour  the  same  afternoon  the  two  physicians, 
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each  in  his  Qwn  carriage,  met  at  the  ferry,  and  crositini^  tli^ 
river  together,  drove  8e|>arate1y  to  Miss  Tankerville's  door.  Dr. 
Galenson  leading  the  way  in  his  buggy,  and  Dr.  Mannikin  fol- 
lowing in  his  handsome  chariot.  The  latter  jumped  out  and 
advanced  to  his  brother  physician  wilh  an  air  of  surprise. 

"This  is  Miss  Tankerville's,  doctor!  Thee — never  told  me 
that  thy  patient  was  here." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  the  name  of  the  lady  with  whom  my 
patient  is  a  boarder,  had  anything  to  do  with  her  case,  doctor." 

"  Oh,  no !  certainly : — Miss  Tankerville  and  I  are  not  on  good 
terms — that's  all." 

"Indeed!"  said  Galenson,  with  well-acted  surprise.  "Why, 
it  was  Miss  Tankerville  herself  who  proposed  sending  for  you." 

"  So  1"  replied  Dr.  Mannikin,  appearing  much  relieved. 
"  WeU,  that  alters  the  case." 

Miss  Tankerville's  house  had  been  built  by  a  rich  merchant 
for  his  own  residence.  Too  large  for  any  private  family  of  or- 
dinary fortune,  it  had  followed  the  usual  fate  of  similar  man- 
sions in  our  shifting  society,  by  becoming  a  boarding-house. 
Around  it  still  extended  the  old  gardens  and  pleasaunce,  planted 
with  venerable  trees.  The  situation  was  unrivalled.  Towards 
the  west  the  view  was  open  to  the  bay,  with  its  forts,  the  un- 
counted shipping,  the  busy  steamboats  plying  in  all  directions, 
the  point  of  New  York  island  jutting  out  betwixt  the  North  and 
East  rivers,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  Jersey  shore. 

The  old  drawing-room  into  which  the  two  doctors  were  shown 
for  a  moment,  was  of  ample  size,  lofty,  and  handsomely  furnish- 
ed in  a  style  that  well  suited  it,  equally  removed  from  the  mea- 
greness  of  *the  inferior,  and  the  vulgar  splendor  of  the  fashion- 
able class  of  boarding-houses.  There  were  great  plenty  of  cosy 
seats,  chiefly  old-fashioned  arm-chairs,  a  ladies'  work-table  that 
seemed  in  use,  and  a  thousand  domestic  elegancies  indicative  of 
a  refined  taste ;  the  walls  wore  hung  with  numerous  pictures, 
and  a  great  piano  stood  open  with  music  on  it,  as  if  the  perform- 
er had  just  left  it.  The  windows,  richly  and  heavily  draped, 
commanded  the  fine  view  I  have  described. 

Dr.  Mannikin's  keen  and  stealthy  eye  noted  every  feature,  not 
without  surprise :  "  Medallion  carpet — silk  curtains — rosewood 
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faroiture--pictare6 !  Where  did  she  get  all  thiBl"  marmared 
he,  wilh  a  Tery  unqnaker-like  expletive,  that  soouded  much  like 
an  oath.  "  So  you  say  you  suspoct  the  young  person  has  taken 
poison,  doctor  V* 

"  I  do  not  suspect  she  has  taken  it,  but  that  ft  has  been  (id- 
ministered  to  her,  doctor.*' 

'^  Ah !  important  difference  I  In  the  former  case,  the  nenrous 
depression  you  describe  might  be  attributed  to  a  moral  cause— 
consequently  beyond  the  reach  of  our  art." 

"  Nothing  of  that  sort,  doctor !  Miss  Tankerrille  assures  me 
that  during  her  patient's  delirium  she  has  talked  of  the  most 
innocent  school-girl  triflea^«»ntf«  and  co-ainei  and  aigebradc 
f(yrmuUu--'how  you  start,  doctor!" 

"  Humph !  the  oddity  of  a  girl's  delirium  taking  a  mathematical 
torn !"  replied  Dr.  Mannikin,  with  difficulty  recovering  his  com- 
posure. 

"  It  merely  shows  that  she  has  nothing  on  her  mind  more 
serious  than  her  lessons." 

"  Th-ee— you  told  me,  doctor, — that  you  made  a  post-^nortem 
of  the  young  lady  who  was  brought  to  the  college— one  night 
when  I  happened  in— a  month  or  six  weeks  ago." 

"  Certainly,  doctor." 

*'  Ah  I  you  discovered  that  she  died  of  disease  of  the  heart — 

I  think  1" 

"  I  doubt  if  I  was  so  positive— I  said  we  began  with  the  heart, 
and  found  enough  to  render  further  examination  useless." 

**  Ah !— you  kept  the  heart,  you  said  V* 

"  And  promised  to  show  it  you— didn't  1 1"  grimly  smiling. 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Dr.  Mannikin,  in  a  more  assured 
and  natural  tone  of  voice.  "  And  so  you  never  discovered  the 
young  person's  family  name  1" 

"  I  thought  it  indiscreet  to  make  inquiries — and  you  recollect, 
doctor,  that  you  yourself  declined  to  gratify  my  curiosity." 

"Under  the  circumstances — I  too  thought  it  indiscreet," 
replied  the  toxlcologist. 

Here  a  servant  announced  that  the  doctor  might  come 
upstairs.  The  hall  and  staircase  were  of  old  fashioned  spacious- 
nesB;  a  window  on  the  first  landing-place  overlooked  a  sort  of 
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avenue,  in  the  pleasannce,  beyond  which  were  seen  the  brown 
buttresses  of  a  gothtc  church.  Dr.  Mannikin  remarked  on  the 
cheerfulness  of  this  view.  The  forms  of  the  architecture  were 
rendered  more  distinct  by  snow,  and  the  whole  was  gilded  by 
the  sunset. 

The  sick-room  was  on  the  second  story :  its  windows,  like 
those  of  the  drawing-room,  overlooked  the  bay.  It  was  a  fine 
large  room,  as  all  in  the  house  appeared  to  be.  The  high 
mahogany  head-board  of  the  bed  was  against  the  windows  and 
cut  off  the  light  from  the  patient,  who  was  hardly  discernible  as 
she  lay,  her  face  buried  in  the  pillows  and  shaded  by  the  ruffles 
of  a  cap  a  world  too  wide  for  her.  Miss  Tankerville's  tall 
figure,  in  an  amply  spreading  dress,  was  also  standing  at  the 
bed's  head,  and  threw  a  deeper  shadow  over  the  patient 
Chairs  were  placed  for  the  two  physicians,  to  whom  Miss  Tan- 
kerville  bowed  with  great  formality,  but  with  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition to  her  cousin. 

"  Since  you  were  here  in  the  morning.  Miss  Mari4  has  again 
desired  me  to  send  for  a  clergyman,  sir,"  observed  Miss  Tanker- 
ville. 

"  A  clergyman !"  said  GhUenson,  with  a  look  of  sagacious  con- 
tempt.   "  Of  what  use  can  he  be  V* 

**  Of  the  greatest,  doctor,  in  her  opinion,  since  she  is  persuaded 
that  she  is  dyine." 

"  We  must  all  die  sooner  or  later.  Our  young  friend  here 
will  live  many  years  yet,  I  hope.*"' 

She  did  not  look  like  iL  Fever  and  fasting  had  sadly  ravaged 
the  beauty  which  death  or  apparent  death,  had  spared.  The 
once  rich  and  full-outlined  features  were  now  sharp,  pinched 
and  almost  translucent.  The  black  hair  had  escaped  from  the 
cap  and  strayed  in  loose  disorder  upon  the  night-dress,  over  the 
shoulder  and  bosom,  wasted  and  sunken. 

"  The  pulse,  doctor,**  said  Qalenson,  touching  it,  **  \a  quite 
peculiar.** 

Dr.  Mannikin,  whose  medical  intiution  had  surveyed  the 
patient  from  head  to  foot,  noting  her  position  and  what  he  could 
discern  of  her  ezpresdon,  now  implied  his  long  white  fingers  to 
the  transparent  wrist  that  lay  motionless  on  the  counterpane. 
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"The  stroke  is  firm,  but  surprisingly  infreqnenti"  pursued 
Galenson. 

Dr.  Mannikin  seemed  greatly  surprised.  He  drew  forth  his 
watch,  still  keeping  his  finger  tips  on  the  wrist.  His  face  was 
turned  to  the  light — astonishment  was  depicted  on  it. 

"  This  is  the  pulse/'  said  he,  as  if  involuntarily,  *'  of  a  person 
who  has  taken  uptis  ar " 

The  lightning  is  not  more  sudden  than  the  electric  start  with 
which  the  patient,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  roused  at  once 
from  her  lethargy,  sprang  to  her  seat  in  the  bed,  put  away  the 
ruffles  from  her  eye^)  with  one  emaciated  hand  and  gazed  in  his 
face. 

Dr.  Mannikin  recoiled  in  his  chair,  and  returned  her  gaze 
yriih  a  ghastly  grin  of  terror. 

"  Ezekiel  Mannikin  !'*  gasped  the  young  woman. 

"  BoBB-M A-RT !"  stammered  the  physician.  "  Do  I  see  you 
alive  1" 

The  young  girl  sank  back  upon  the  pillow,  exhausted  with 
her  effort :  her  large  wild  eyes,  hollow,  dark  and  piercing,  still 
regarded  him. 

"  I  do— not — ask  you— to  save  me,"  she  panted.  "  It  is  per- 
haps too  late— even  for  you." 

.  **  I  shall  do  all  I  can,  my  dear  child,  believe  me.    But  for  the 
treason  of  others  it  had  never  come  to  this."  ^ 

This  assurance,  given  with  great  apparent  sincerity,  elicited 
only  a  Ikint  derisive  smile.  The  young  girl  then  quietly  turned 
away  her  piercing  glance,  and  murmuring : — "  Man  proposes, 
Qod  disposes" — ^seemed  to  sink,  wearied,  into  the  mysterious 
apathy  out  of  which  she  had  been  so  painfully  startled. 

Miss  Tankerville,  who  had  at  first  regarded  this  scene  with  a 
wild  stare,  now  turned  up  the  gas  already  feebly  burning  beside 
the  dressing-bureau,  and  fixed  on  Dr.  Mannikin  a  look  of 
searching  and  stem  interrogatory.  That  gentleman  winced, 
rose,  and  said  to  his  brother  physician—"  I  think  we  may  now 
withdraw,  doctor  V* 

"  As  you  please,  doctor,"  said  Galenson,  drily. 

Miss  Tankerville*s  drawing  room  was  filled  with  the  boarders, 
assembled  for  dinner.    Dr.  Galenson,  who  by  this  time  knew 
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the  house,  led  the  way  into  Uie  back  room,  where  a  long  table 
was  very  temptingly  laid  for  dinner.  The  gas  was  already 
lighted,  claret  stood  in  coolers,  an  oaken  fcide-board,  handsomely 
carred  with  emblems  of  the  chase,  was  loaded  with  frait  in 
elegant  plated  baskets. 

"  Hem !"  said  Dr.  Mannikin,  with  his  peculiar  smile ;  '*  Helen 
Tankerville  must  be  over  head  and  ears  ^vith  debt  from  furnishing 
this  house. — So, — doctor ! — you  didn't  treat  roe  well  in  this  mys- 
tification !" — lifting,  as  if  unconsciously,  the  silver-basket  that 
stood  near,  and  which  was  weighty  with  forks  and  spoons  ready 
for  the  service  of  the  table. 

*'  My  calling  you  in  now  proves  the  contrary,  doctor,"  said 
QalensoD. 

"  Ah ! — so  you  didn't  make  an  autopsy  after  all  1 — ^Tou  dis- 
covered that  the  heart " 

"  Beat,  doctor  1" 

"  Ah !  of  course.  And  so  you  succeeded,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, in  restoring  animation  and  consciousness.  Pity  you 
didn't  admit  me  to  your  counsels.  Shutting  me  out  of  the  dis- 
secting-room— it  was  discourteous,  doctor — and  unwise  too— I 
might  have  saved  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  your  patient 
these  unpleasant  sequela^  doctor.*' 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late,  doctor,  for  the  exertion  of  your  incon- 
testable skill,"  said  Galenson.  "  It  is  simply  required  to  supply 
an  antidote  to  a  most  remarkable  poison,  singularly  permanent 
in  its  influence,  and  which,  nevertheles,  has  produced  no  organic 
lesion." 

"  You  are  convinced  that  ray  young  friend  up  stairs  has  been 
really  poisoned  1  Pause,  my  dear  doctor,  before  you  pronounce 
an  opinion  of  that  decided  nature." 

"  It  is  one  that  can  never  be  proved  if  she  recover ^  I  allow," 
replied  Galenson,  astutely.    "  Should  she  die " 

"  It  may,  you  think  1  I  doubt  it  very  much,  ray  dear  doc- 
tor!"—-with  his  peculiar  sraile.  '*Very  much  I  donbt  it  Still 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  her  dying— there  I  agree 
with  you." 

"  Were  it  only  to  spoil  a  pretty  case  for  the  lawyers,  and 
ibofe  rascally  newspapers,"  said  Galenson,  laughing. 
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"  How  S0 1"    Another  death's-head  grin. 

'*  Oh !  because,  in  case  of  her  death,  I  should  of  course  report 
to  the  coroner,  and  have  all  the  circumstances  investigated. 
Even  if  an  autopsy  discovered  notliing,  we  should  not  lack  what 
the  Heraid  calls  '  rich  developments.'  We  should  get  on  the 
track  of  our  friend  Johnson  and  his  colored  associate.  Tou 
yourself,  doctor,  and  myself,  my  pupils,  our  friend  Count  Wis- 
sen,  must  give  our  testimony.  Once  in  the  way  of  publicity, 
every  material  fact  will  come  out." 

During  this  train  of  remark,  which  evinced  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Qalenson  great  lucidity  of  ideas.  Dr.  Mannikin  regarded  him 
with  a  stare  of  stony  attention.  At  the  conclusion,  he  drew 
from  his  great-coat  pocket  a  small  morocco  case.  It  was  filled 
with  minute  vials.  Selecting  one  which  contained  a  dark  red 
fluid,  and  simply  marked  on  the  cork  with  an  oriental  character, 
he  consigned  it  to  his  professional  brother. 

**  Administer  to  your  patient.  Dr.  Galenson,  five  drops  of  that 
tincture  in  a  spoonful  of  water  three  times  a  day,  for  three  days. 
Support  her  strength  with  brandy.  Feed  her  with  essence  of 
beef.  If  that  course  does  not  bring  her  round,  she  is  beyond 
my  skill."  * 

Here  a  servant — a  man-servant — brought  in  the  soup :  it  was 
served  in  an  old-fashioned  silver  tureen,  engraved  with  the 
fkmily  arms  of  the  Tankervilles.  Dr.  Mannikin  gave  a  more 
than  usually  sinister  smile  at  the  sight  of  tliis  article  of  table 
furniture.  Passing  out  through  the  front  room,  of  which  the 
folding-doors  were  now  thrown  open,  he  encountered  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house.  Miss  Tankerville  dropped  him  a  curtsey  that 
covered  half  the  medallion  of  the  carpet  with  her  black  silk 
flounces.  Dr,  Mannikin  returned  the  salute  with  a  wave  of  his 
broadbrim  hat,  and  a  courtier-like  bend  of  his  semi-quaker 
body. 

The  boarders — ^a  well-dressed  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
^-were  already  in  motion  towards  the  dining-room. 

*'  Won't  you  take  pot-luck  with  us.  Dr.  Mannikin  1"  said  Miss 
Tankerville,  with  another  profound  reverence. 

"  Professional  engagements.  Miss  Tankerville,  alone  prevent 
my  accepting  your  kind  invitation.'* 
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"  Professional  engagements  are  sacred,  doctor— I  mnstezcnse 
yon,  then."    And  she  swept  on. 

"  Excuse  me,  doctor/'  said  the  gentleman  on  whose  arm  Miss 
Tankerrille  leaned :  it  was  Count  Wissen.' 

A  white-haired  gentleman  said  a  brief  grace,  and  the  cere- 
mony began. 

"  Well,  Miss  Tankerville,  how  is  your  patient  1"  inquired  her 
nearest  neighbor,  unrolling  his  napkin. 

"  We  are  full  of  hope,  count.  I  met  Dr.Galenson  on  the  stairs 
just  now  with  a  little  red  vial  in  his  band,  which,  he  intimates, 
is  going  to  do  the  buriness." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COiryALBSOBKCB — A  HEW  OHABACTBB. 

Thb  red  tinctore  works  ]ike  magic. 

Dr.  QaleiiBon  called  the  first  momiDg.  Norse  meets  him  with 
an  air  of  importance :  the  patient  has  waked  three  times  in  the 
night  to  ask  for  food,  which  she  deromrs  with  greediness.  For 
three  days  more,  existence  seems  purely  animal,  divided  be- 
tween food  and  slamber,  like  a  new-bom  babe's.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  convalescent  began  to  ask  questions,  and  it  was  evident 
that  all  which  had  passed  during  her  previous  illness  was  re- 
membered only  as  a  painftil  dream.  She  recollected  a  great 
horror  on  first  coming  to  herself  in  a  strange  and  dreadful 
place,  a  charnel-house  (as  she  described  it)  surrounded  by 
strange  men  and  by  the  bodies  of  the  dead : — this  she  attributed 
to  delirium,  perceiving  by  her  weakness  that  she  had  experienced 
a  severe  illness  of  some  sort.  Next,  she  recalled  with  vividness 
a  glimpse  of  a  frozen  and  moonlit  river,  over  which  she  was 
dreamily  borne  by  attendant  angels : — ^this,  of  course,  was  also 
a  dream !  The  interview  with  Dr.  Mannikin  was  distinctly  and 
painftdly  impressed  : — "  Was  it  real  or  not  V*  Ages  had  ap- 
peared to  pass  in  this  delirious  fever,  and  yet  the  moment  In 
which  she  had  seemed  to  herself  expiring,  was  but  as  yesterday 
—"Where  was  she  nowl  Where  was  grand-papal  Grand- 
mamma 1    Grace  V* 

When  the  young  person  learned,  in  answer  to  these  queries, 
that  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  were  ignorant  of  her 
family  name,  she  fell  into  a  deep  revery.  At  last  she  said  to 
Miss  Tankerville,  when  that  lady  was  alone  with  her, — 

"  Explain  to  me  how  it  happens  that  I  am  not  among  my  own 
fHends  r* 

"  My  dear  Miss  Rose— for  I  know  that  such  is  your  Christian 
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name — it  is  more  than  two  months  since  your  friends  supposed 
yon  dead.  Ton  have  been  recovered  in  a  manner  little  less  than 
miraculous,  but  who  yon  are,  we  do  not  yet  know,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  not  been  able  to  inform  your  friends  of  what 
has  happened." 

"  Two  months !"  ejaculated  the  young  person. 

"  We  found  your  —  card,"  pursued  Miss  Tankerrille,  to  whom 
Dr.  Galenson,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  had  confided  all  the 
parUculars  of  the  case,  **  and  your  linen  was  also  marked  with 
your  Christian  name " 

"  My  Christian  name !"  repeated  the  young  person.  •*  But 
my  card  has  my  name  in  full  I" 

"  It  was  not  your  card,  in  fact,  but  the  Inscription  on  your 
coffin,"  said  Miss  Tankerrille. 

"  Ah !  I  was  buried,  then — ^it  is  not  a  dream !"  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  girl,  with  an  expression  of  sudden  anguish.  "  Bring 
me  the  clothes,"  added  she,  impetuously, "  in  which  I  was  brought 
here." 

Miss  Tankcrville  had  caused  the  articles  of  under-clothing  to 
be  freshly  done  up,  and  they  were  brought  in  a  laundry-basket. 
The  young  person  blushed  and  looked  puzzled  as  she  e3Uimined 
them :  but  they  were  all  marked  in  red  silk  with  exquisite  neat- 
ness, and  she  seemed  better  satisfied.  "  Where  is  the  dress  1" 
she  asked.  Miss  Tankerville  produced  it  fh>m  a  wardrobe, 
which — formeriy  used  by  young  O'Morra — now  contained  noth- 
ing else.  At  sight  of  it,  a  thousand  memories  evidently  flashed 
back  on  the  questioner,  who  burst  into  tears.  She  asked  no 
more  questions  in  regard  to  herself,  nor  would  she  answer  any. 

"  Pray  keep  all  quiet  for  the  present,"  said  she,  in  answer  to 
Mi9s  Tankerville*s  request  to  know  the  name  of  her  family,  in 
order  that  Dr.  Galenson  might  communicate  with  them  imme- 
diately : — "  keep  all  quiet  for  the  present— what  may  not  have 
happened  in  two  months?'* 

On  the  whole  Dr.  Galenson  considered  that  there  was  good 
sense  in  this.  That  gentleman,  to  own  the  truih,  had  never 
taken  any  special  pains  to  unveil  the  mystery,  perhaps  for  fear 
lest  the  management  of  so  interesting  a  case  should  be  taken 
from  him.    For  his  own  part  he  had  never  mentioned  it,  except  to 
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the  parties  who  had  witnessed  the  scene  in  the  dissecting-room. 
Of  these  O'Callaghan  and  Fitzfullte  were  medical  stadents,  and 
their  lips  were  sealed  by  professional  honor ;  besides  they  were 
preparing  for  their  examinations,  and  had  something  else  to  think 
of.  Two  months  slip  away  unobserred  when  unfledged  doctors 
are  reading  up  before  taking  their  degrees.  O'Morra's  silence 
hardly  needs  explanation — silence  was  Rory's  forte.  Count 
Wissen,  who  had  been  absent  for  several  weeks,  in  Washington, 
was  a  soldier  and  a  diplomat ;  professions  in  which  discretion  is 
the  first  of  virtues.  The  only  difficulty  lies  in  explaining  how  a 
woman  could  be  equally  discreet,  especially  after  Miss  Tanker- 
Tille  had  been  formally  entrusted  with  the  secret.  This  will  be 
{osily  regarded  as  more  intrinsically  improbable  than  any  other 
incident,  however  extraordinary,  that  we  have  yet  recorded.  We 
have  been  able  to  account  very  rationally  for  the  strict  reticence 
of  all  the  men  concerned,  including  Dr.  Mannikin,  who,  like 
Johnson  and  his  black  associate,  had  perhaps  a  crime  to  conceal, 
or  a  great  professional  misdemeanor  to  hush  up :  but  we  do 
not  undertake  to  explain  the  taciturnity  of  a  woman  in  such  a 
case,  unless  by  the  rule  of  contraries.  Miss  Tankerville  per- 
haps held  her  tongue  because  she  had  so  many  reasons,  motives 
and  temptations  to  talk.  She  was  rather  a  remarkable  person, 
though,  was  Miss  Tankerville. 

Accordingly  a  week  passed  from  the  dato  of  the  conversation 
above  related,  during  which  time  the  subject  was  not  again 
referred  to ;  but  ihe  convalescence  of  Miss  Mari^  (as  she  was 
called  for  want  of  a  better  name)  advanced  with  rapidity.  She 
was  able  to  sit  up  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  her  with  appropriate  clothing.  Miss  Tanker- 
ville now  suggested  that  on  applying  to  her  friends,  her  own 
wardrobe  would  be  sent  to  her. 

"  Tut!"  said  the  young  lady,  impatiently.  "  For  such  a  trifle 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  disturb  them  prematurely.  Till  I  am 
able  to  return  in  person,  my  dear  Miss  Tankerville,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  provide  myself  with  a  suitable  outfit.  Besides,  all  my 
clothes  have  been  given  away,  and  under  no  circumstances" — 
with  an  expression  of  wounded  sentiment^"  will  I  receive  any 
of  them  back." 
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''How  do  you  know  that  your  clothes  have  been  giTen 
away  1"  demanded  Miss  Tankerville,  with  astonishment. 

"  It  is  sufficient  that  I  know  it,"  she  answered,  with  an  air  of 
sndden  reserve.  "  lYhy  speak  of  a  matter  of  so  little  conse- 
quence'? There  are  plenty  of  stores  in  Broadway  where  a 
young  lady  can  be  fitted  out  on  a  few  days*  notice  with  every- 
thing she  requires." 

"  No  doubt  of  that,  but  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  1 
To  fit  you  out  properly,  that  Is  at  all  in  the  way  to  which  you 
are  accustomed,  will  take  at  least  two  hundred  dollars,  and  to 
tell  the  truth  I  have  never  twenty  to  spare." 

"  Oh !  is  that  all  7"  says  mademoiselle,  quite  carelessly 
"  Then  I  must  borrow  of  somebody  else." 

'*  Of  whom,  I  pray,  my  dear  child  1  Not  of  Dr.  Galenson,  I 
hope :  he  is  poor  as  Job's  turkey." 

"  Of  course,  Miss  Tankerville,  I  am  already  in  Dr.  Qalen8on*s* 
debt  for  attendance,  and  I  could  not  ask,  in  any  case,  a  young 
unmarried  man  like  him  to  lend  me  money,"  replied  Rose 
Marie,  with  dignity. 

"  Dr.  Mannikin,  perhaps!"  audaciously  suggested  Miss  Tank- 
erville.   "  He  is  rich,  an  old  friend,  and  knows  your  family." 

"  Tou  jest,"  said  the  young  woman,  with  a  slight  look  of  an- 
noyance. 

"  Who,  then  1"  persisted  Miss  Tankerville.  "  For  these  two 
comprise,  I  thinlc,  all  your  male  acquaintance  as  a  fair  iticogtUiti, 
my  dear  Miss  Marld !" 

"  What  sort  of  person,"  asked  the  youns^  lady,  after  a  moment  s 
reflection,  "  is  this  Mr.  O'Morra,  whose  apartment  I  occupy  1 
By  the  little  luxuries  and  useless  elegancies  about,  he  should  not 
be  poor." 

"  My  dear  child !  he  is  younger  than  Dr.  Galenson — a  youth 
of  scarce  three  and  twenty  1" 

**  Ah  !"  said  Rose  Marie  with  a  vivid  blush.  "  I  thought  he 
was  an  elderly  gentleman.  Didn't  you  tell  me  the  photograph 
over  the  study-desk  was  a  portrait  of  Mr.  O'Morra  1" 

"  That  is  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Rory's  father !"  said  Miss 
Tankerville,  laughing. 
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'*  Oh !  there  is  an  old  gentleman,  after  all  I"  said  the  young 
lady,  mach  relieved.    "  What  is  be  1" 

"  A  lawyer" 

"  A  lawyer  I"  interrupted  the  young  woman,  impatiently. 
"  Then  I'm  afraid  he  haa  no  money  to  spare.  An  Irish  lawyer, 
too  I  no !  tliat  s  liupeless — ^if  he  were  only  a  merchant !" 

**  Mr.  O'Morra  has  money  enough,  if  that's  all,*'  said  Miss 
Tankerville,  very  much  amused.  "  Few  lawyers  in  New  York, 
I  fancy,  enjoy  a  more  lucrative  practice :  the  only  question  is, 
will  he  lend  it  to  an  utter  stranger  7" 

*'  Of  course  he  will,  on  proper  security,  and  I  should  never 
dream  of  asking  it  without.    lYhere  are  my  pearls.  Miss  Helen  Y* 

"  1  declare  I  never  thought  of  the  pearls,"  said  Helen  Tanker- 
ville.  ''Of  course  you  can  borrow  money  on  them,  if  you 
choose." 

*  They  were  produced.  Rose  Marie  asked  for  paper  and  pen- 
dl.  It  seemed  she  had  a  turn  for  figures.  She  made  promptly 
a  lift  of  the  articles  required.  Adding  in  her  board  for  two 
months,  of  which  she  surmised  Miss  TankerviUe,  according  to 
her  own  statement,  stood  in  need,  and  various  expenses  of  her 
recent  illness,  she  found  that  she  needed,  even  with  strict  eco- 
nomy, the  pretty  little  sum  of  $500. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  take  that  list  to  Mr.  O'Morra,  who  will 
see  that  it  is  all  of  imperative  necessity,  and  that  the  money  I 
must  and  wiU  have ;  and  then  show  him  the  pearls,  which  cost, 
you  may  tell  him,  five  times  the  amount  in  Paris.  The  finest 
set  at  Tiffany's  is  only  $650,  and  if  he  wishes  to  know  the  value 
of  these— I  don't  want  him  to  take  them  to  Tifi&ny's,  mind — 
but  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  order  home  three  or  four  of  ihcir  most 
expensive  sets  for  examination :  he  will  easily  see  the  difference. 
When  he  is  satisfied,  he  will  please  fill  me  out  a  cheque  for  the 
sum  I  require." 

Miss  Tankervile  was  astonished,  but  did  as  she  was  requested. 

Mr.  Cahal  O'Morra  was  sitting  in  his  own  private  parlor, 
where  a  study-light  illumined  a  table  covered  with  law-papers. 
The  room  was  fitted  up  rather  as  a  library  than  as  a  parlor,  and 
Mr.  O'Morra,  senior,  had  all  the  air  of  a  student  The  son  of  an 
exile,  though  a  man  of  high,  almost  princely  birth,  he  had  begun 
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life  poor,  and  had  risen  by  his  talents,  which  were  of  the  highest 
forensic  order,  and  by  the  force  of  a  character  of  rare  intensity, 
not  only  to  wealth,  bat  to  a  professional  position  almost  un- 
rivalled. Becoming  a  widower  early  in  life,  with  an  only  son, 
whose  education  the  immense  toils  of  his  profession  utterly  for- 
bade him  to  superintend,  he  had  sent  Rory  to  a  Jesuit  college 
at  a  very  early  a(;e,  and  lived  himself,  not  parsimoniously,  but 
nearly  as  a  bachelor.  He  had  long  known  Miss  TankervillOi 
had  been  one  of  her  boarders  from  the  first,  had  assisted  her 
with  money  and  advice  on  various  critical  occasions,  and  yet 
that  lady  stood  not  a  little  in  awe  of  him.  O'Morra  was  noted 
among  men  for  his  bitter  severity ;  and  speaking  generally,  he 
was  cold  though  courtly  towards  women.  Contrary  to  what  is 
usuaUy  attributed  to  Irishmen,  he  was  not  in  any  ordinary  occa^ 
sion  accessible  throunh  bis  feelings ;  and  though  very  kind  to 
the  poor  and  profuse  in  secret  charities,  he  had  no  compassion ' 
for  genteel  distresses,  and  little  faith  in  the  virtue  or  sincerity  of 
the  better,  or  rather  better-dressed  classes.  Hence,  Miss  Tanker- 
ville  approached  him  on  her  present  errand  with  many  misgiv- 
ings. These  were  not  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
young  person  whose  embassadress  she  was,  had  entered  the  house 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Bory  O'Morra,  and  was  actually  the 
occupant  of  that  young  gentleman's  room.  Rory's  character 
and  tastes  were  as  much  the  cause  of  chagrin  to  his  father,  as 
his  son's  personal  beauty  and  admitted  talents  were  an  occasion 
of  pride.  He  had  planned  to  train  him  for  his  own  profession, 
and  ultimately  for  a  political  career,  in  which  his  name  his  birth, 
his  fortune  and  his  talent  would  open  to  him  the  way  to  the 
highest  distinctions.  To  his  infinite  disgust,  Rory  took  a  great 
dislike  to  the  law.  He  had  studied  it,  it  is  true,  from  filial  obe- 
dience, and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar ;  but  his  tastes  were 
all  literary  and  artistic ;  he  was  the  intimate  of  all  the  Bohemians 
In  New  York,  the  associate  of  all  the  artists,  and  after  much 
tensing  he  had  obtained  from  his  father,  who  passionately  loved 
and  could  deny  him  nothing,  a  rclpctant  permission  to  try  his 
hand  privately  at  sculpture.  Mr.  O'Morra,  who  never  conde- 
scended to  breathe  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  matter  so  utterly 
beneath  his  notice,  had  nevertheless  understood  that  the  young 
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person  who  had  somehow  been  installed  in  his  son's  apartment, 
had  entitled  herself  to  his  "  chivalrons"  aid,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  Rory's  artistic  and  Bohemian  adventores.  While  he  supposed 
that  the  girl  or  woman,  or  whatever  she  was,  was  certainly  dying, 
Mr.  O'Morra  did  not  trouble  himself  about  her;  but* when  he 
learned  by  the  conversation  at  table,  that  she  was,  to  his  sincere 
regret,  in  a  fair  way  to  recover,  his  annoyance  was  very  great. 
It  may  be  inferred  how  well  he  waa  prepared  for  the  embassy 
of  Miss  Tankerville. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THB  LAWTBB. 

The  apartment  of  Mr.  Cabal  0*Morra  merits  a  brief  descrip- 
tion. It  was  tbe  largest  room  on  Miss  Tankerrille^s  second 
floor,  and  bad  two  bigh  windows,  one  looking  south,  tbe  otber 
west,  so  that  the  occupant  could  enjoy  a  double  Tiew.  Being 
night,  tbe  curtains,  which  were  of  green,  damasked  in  gold, 
were  closely  drawn.  Tbe  walls  up  to  a  certain  height  were 
fitted  with  bookcases  richly  carved  in  solid  oak,  filled  with  law- 
books in  their  well-known  tawney  binding,  and  crowned  with 
busts.  Washington  bad  the  place  of  honor,  on  the  case  between 
tbe  two  doors  of  the  room ;  another,  devoted  to  Irish  orators, 
pleadings  and  laws,  was  surmounted  by  tbe  bead  of  O'Connell ; 
John  C.  Caihoun  occupied  a  conspicuous  position ;  the  rest  were 
either  great  statesmen  or  great  lawyers.  At  one  end  of  tbe 
room,  near  tbe  fire-place,  stood  a  large  sofa  carved  in  oak  and 
upholstered  in  green  billiard-cloth ;  there  were  library  chairs  to 
match ;  and  the  same  tints  of  quiet  green  and  oak-color  were 
repeated  in  the  soft  thick  carpet  that  muffled  every  tr^d.  Over 
the  handsome,  old-fashioned,  rather  low  mantelpiece  of  Egyp- 
tian marble,  a  huge  mirror,  framed  in  oak,  repeated  tbe  whole 
length  of  the  room ;  including  the  bronze  chandelier  that  dif- 
ftised  a  soft  light  from  burners  shaped  like  antique  lamps ;  and 
the  study  table,  also  of  massive  oak,  and  covered  with  law-pa- 
pers, over  which  it  was  suspended ;  and  where  Mr.  O'Morra  was 
sitting  in  a  great  high-backed  arm-chair.  A  flexible  tube 
dropped  from  the  chandelier  to  a  study-light  below,  to  assist 
the  lawyer's  labors. 

Mr.  O'Morra  looked  up  ft'om  his  writing  as  Miss  Tankerville 
«niered.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  with  a  pale,  somewhat  thin 
ikoe,  regnhir,  aqniUne  and  sharp,  a  large  spectral  dark-gray  eye, 
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a  very  finely  formed  forehead,  shaded  by  hair  both  gray  and 
scanty.  His  month  was  very  characteristic,  somewhat  promi- 
nent, with  thin  bitter  lips,  which  opened  (as  he  welcomed  Miss 
Tankerville)  in  a  smile  where  kindness  contended  with  habitual 
sarcasm. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  be  seated,  Miss  Helen,"  he  said,  with- 
out rising,  or  laying  down  his  pen. 

'*  I  am  afraid  I  interrupt  you,  Mr.  0*Morra,**  said  Miss  Tank- 
erville, but  taking  a  chair  near  the  table. 

*'  Tou  shall  not  interrupt  me,"  replied  Mr.  O'Morra,  sarcas- 
tically smiling,  while  his  pen  continued  to  pursue  its  work. 

"  It  is  a  little  matter  of  business— I  won't  detain  you  long 
with  it,"  said  Helen  Tankerville. 

''  What  is  it  about  1"  asked  Mr.  O'Morra,  still  busily  wriUng. 

"  About  the  young  lady  in  the  next  room,  your  neighbor,  sir, 
— liiss  Mari4,  I  mean.  She  wants  to  borrow  a  little  money  of 
you  to  re-fumisn  her  wardrobe,"  said  Helen,  thinking  it  best 
and  bravest  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  deej>est  water  of  the  dif- 
ficulty, 

"  I  shan't  lend  it  her,"  replied  Mr.  O'Morra,  without  any  emo- 
tion. "  if  that  is  your  errand,  Miss  Helen,  you  may  spare  your- 
self and  me  all  further  trouble." 

"  iVauf,  Mr.  O'Morra !"  said  Helen,  who  had  Irish  blood  in  her 
veins  too,  and  was  a  famous  wheedler : — ^"just  lay  down  that 
pen  of  yours  for  a  few  minules,  and  give  your  best  attention  to 
what  I  have  to  say." 

Mr.  O'Morra  carefully  wiped  the  pen,  laid  it  down,  pmshed 
back  his  chair  a  little,  so  as  to  confront  Miss  Tankerville,  laid 
his  gray  thin  head  back  on  the  cushion,  looked  at  his  watch 
(as  much  as  to  hint  at  brevity),  and  said :  "  Proceed,  madam — 
I  am  all  ears !" 

Miss  Tankerville  stated  the  case  as  pathetically  and  concisely 
as  she  could.  She  insisted  in  the  first  place  on  the  fact  that 
Miss  Mari6  had  been  brought  to  the  hou»e  iu  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness by  his  son,  which  gave  her  a  claim  to  the  kindness 
and  chivalrous  hospitality  of  the  O'Morras.  Secondly,  he  must 
know — perhaps  he  had  heard — that  she  was  brought  there  in  a 
bridal  dress— white  moire  antique  and  satin  sUppeiB— and  of 
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course  she  needed  other  clothes,  in  order  to  return  to  her 
friends.  Tliirdly,  wishing  to  purchase  what  was  required  for 
that  purpose,  slie  was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  and 
o£fered,  as  security,  to  pledge  her  jewels,  which  Miss  Tanker- 
ville,  wlio  had  arranged  them  in  ah  old  jewcl>case  of  her  own, 
proceeded  to  display  before  Mr.  O'Morra's  dazzled  eyes. 

That  gentleman  listened  gravely,  but  wiih  a  look  of  deter- 
mined non-sympathy.  Tne  pearls,  however,  were  a  fact  that 
siaggered  him.  He  examined  them  carefully ;  he  laid  them 
out  on  the  green  cloth  of  his  study-table,  where  their  clouded 
yet  lustrous  whiteness  seemed  to  gain  a  new  splendor. 

"  It  is  a  superb  set,  no  doubt ;  but  how  do  you  know  that  it 
is  really  hers  V 

"  Mers .'"  repeated  Helen.  "  You  should  have  seen  her  when 
she  was  brought  here.  There  was  everything  to  match,  I 
assure  you.  The  most  elegant  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
The  lace  on  her  dress  alone  must  have  cost  several  thousand 
dollars.  See  this !  it  is  her  veil — I  brought  it  without  her  know- 
ledge just  to  show  you — the  most  magnificent  point  you  ever 
saw !  and  large  enough  to  envelope  her  whole  person !  what  do 
you  think  of  that,  Mr.  O'Morra  1" 

"  It  is  a  princess  incognita  /"  said  Mr,  O'Morra. 

"  ffers  !  As  well  ask  if  a  corpse  has  stolen  or  borrowed  its 
shroud !"  said  Helen,  indignantly. 

"  A  forcible  illustration,  but  infelicitous  :  for  a  corpse  has  no 
property,  and  could  not  pledge  even  its  shroud.  It  is  a  natural 
supposition  that  these  articles  do  not  belong  to  this  young 
person,  who  is  a  minor  and  is  unmarried,  but  to  her  father.  I 
dare  say  she's  honest  /" 

"  And  the  sweetest  girl  you  ever  saw  I  Take  my  word  for 
that.  If  there  is  a  genuine  bit  of  calico  anywhere  hereabouts, 
it  is  this  Miss  Mari6.     There,  now  you  have  it,  sir  T* 

"  And  how  much  does  this  nonpareil  in  petticoats  wish  me  to 
lend  her  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  as  to  that,  her  notions  are  those  of  a  young  lady 
used  to  the  greatest  liberality  in  her  wardrobe,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality ;  and  she  desires  to  pay  her  board,  which 
may  at  well  hold  over :  but  here  is  her  estimate." 
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Mr.  O'Morra  took  the  paper  and  glasced  oyer  it 
"  Whew !    Fiye  hundred  dollars ! — For  necessaries  a  mhior 
can  incur  debt — but  what's  all  this  1 

(Reads)  "  Half  dos.  fine  maalin  akts t45  00 

*' 1  Plain  silk  dress 40  00 

*<  1    do.    Spring  bonnet 15  00 

*'  There's  a  cool  hundred  on  three  articles !  However,  a 
young  lady  whose  bridal  veil  may  have  cost  twenty-five  hun- 
dred, and  her  pearls  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, may  well  require  a  five  hundred  dollar  outfit  to  make  a 
morning  call.    I  ought  to  be  surprised  that  she  is  so  moderate.'* 

At  first,  Biisa  Tankerville  did  not  know  whether  to  take  this 
hi  earnest,  or  as  one  of  Mr.  O'Morra's  sarcasms.  He  soon 
relieved  her  of  the  doubt. 

« Just  think  now,"  he  continued,  **  of  the  extravagance  of 
these  New  York  women !  Five  hundred  dollars !  Why,  when 
I  man  led  I  went  to  house-keeping  on  less  than  that.  This 
chit,  by  your  account,  brought  here  a  whole  fortune  on  her 
back.  Her  father,  perhaps,  began  life  as  an  essence-pedlar.  If 
she  has  really  a  right  to  wear  such  things,  even  at  her  marriage, 
she  must  be  enormously  rich— a  great  deal  richer  than  I  am. 
Let  her  send  for  her  guardian  or  agent  or  whoever  has  the  care 
of  her  money,  and  she  will  get  what  she  wants.  That  is  the 
proper  course  for  her  to  pursue.  Tell  her  so  from  me,  Miss 
Helen,  in  the  politest  terms  you  can." 

Mr.  O'Morra  turned  decidedly  towards  the  table  and  resumed 
his  pen. 

"  Well  !"  said  Helen  Tankerville,  "  if  that  isn't  a  good  deal 
more  like  the  answer  I'd  expect  from  a  Boston  Yankee,  or  a 
red-faced  British  commercial  traveller,  than  from  a  descendant 
of  the  princely  O'Morras !" 

"  Madam !"  said  Mr.  O'Morra,  half  turning  round  to  her,  with 
a  savage  scowl. 

"  Oh  !  you  needn't  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  eat  me  up ! 
I  shall  tell  you  the  plain  truth — this  is  very  shabby !"  said 
Helen,  flaming  up.  '*  Here  is  a  lovely,  unprotected  girl,  sepa- 
rated from  her  friends  by  some  piece  of  dieadful  treachery ;"— 
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Mr.  0'Morra*8  lip  carls — "a  lady  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers; 
innocent,  injured,  jast  recovered  fiora a  nearly  mortal  illness*/* — 
0*Morra  begins  to  write  again — *'  and  you  refuse  her  a  trifling 
loan — you,  who  boast  of  always  keeping  a  balance  of  thousands, 
and  two  or  three  bank  accounts — you,  Cahal  O'Morra !  And 
all  because  your  son  brought  her  here  I  I  understand  it  all. 
Yet  Rory,  I  can  t^ll  you,  never  saw  her  except  in  her  coffin !" 

"  In  her  coffin  V  said  Mr.  O'Morra,  laying  down  bis  pen 
again. 

"  Well,  yes,  since  I*ve  said  it — in  her  coffin ;  that's  how  she 
was  brought  here,  sir,  by  Count  Wissen,  Dr.  Galenson  and  your 
son," 

Mr.  O'Morra  turned  round  again  in  his  chur,  and  resumed 
his  attitude  of  attention.  His  spectral  gray  eyes  were  fastened 
searchingly  on  Miss  Tankerville. 

"  Go  on,"  said  he,  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  witness  on  the 
stand. 

"  No,  sir,  I've  said  more  than  enough  already,  more  than  I 
have  permission  to  say  on  the  part  of  those  whose  secret  it  is : 
so  if  you're  not  going  to  lend  Miss  Marid  this  moneys,  I'll  go  and 
tell  her  so  at  once." 

"Stop !"  said  the  lawyer. 

Cahal  O'Morra  was  the  most  eminent  criminal  lawyer  in  the  coun- 
try perhaps :  his  sagacious  nostrils  snuffed  a  case,  or  rather  a  cause, 
possibly  a  cause  celehre.  It  was  not  at  all  a  mercenary  instinct,  but 
a  professional  and  artistic  one,  which  made  him  now  detain  Miss 
Tankerville,  and  endeavor  to  extract  further  particulars,  which 
his  practised  skill  easily  enabled  him  to  do,  even  without  her 
suspecting  it. 

"  Don*t  be  a  fool,  Helen,"  said  he,  as  she  half  angrily,  half 
politically,  insisted  upon  going.  "  I  will  give  you  the  money : 
I  am  going  to  write  a  cheque  this  minute." 

"Now  that's  Cahal  O'Morra.  I  declare,  who  would  have 
thought  that  a  good  scolding  would  do  you  so  much  good  1"  said 
Helen,  quite  overjoyed  at  this  unexpected  success. 

Somehow  Mr.  O'Morra  had  mislaid  his  cheque-book — for 
he  always  kept  one  at  home,  exclusively  for  domestic  expenses 
— a  most  methodical  man  was  O'Morra.    When  he  found  it,  ho 
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was  for  ever  filling  out  the  cheqae ;  and  meanwhile  he  continued 
to  question  and  cross-question  Helen  Tankeirille. 

*'  Of  course,  Miss  Helen,  I  can  put  two  and  two  together  well 
enough  to  comprehend  that  if  Rory  and  Dr.  Galenson  brought 
Miss  Maii^  here  in  her  coffin,  it  was  at  the  medical  college  that 
she  came  into  their  hands." 

"  Not  a  thousand  miles  from  it,  I  reckon,"  said  Helen. 

"  I  had  better  make  this  cheque  payable  to  bearer,  I  think. 
And  so  Dr.  Qalenson  suspected  prison  1  Is  there  a  poison 
capable  of  producing  such  effects  1" — Baising  the  pen  from  the 
paper. 

"  He  says  there  is,  though  only  one  person  that  he  knows  of 
is  acquainted  with  it." 

''  A  cousin  of  yours,  Helen  I"  With  a  g^im,  satisfied  smile, 
and  playing  with  the  plume  of  the  quill.  "  But  I  understand 
that  this  young  person  owes  her  recovery  to  Dr.  Mannikin  ?" 

"  I  did  not  mention  Dr.  Mannikin,  sir." 

"  Of  course  not  And  so  she  refuses  to  tell  you  her  real 
name  1" 

"  She  wont  answer  any  questions  at  all  about  hersrlf." 

"  She  is  discreet.  And  you  do  not  think  the  name  is 
*  Mari6.* " 

"  I  don't ;  and  yet  it  would  be  strange  if  the  family  name  of 
a  deceased  person  were  not  put  upon  her  coffin-plate !" 

"  Very  strange !"  said  Mr.  O'Morra,  with  a  peculiar  look. 

"  I  should  think  it  would  be  easy  to  find  out,"  said  Helen 
'*  if  one  could  get  hold  of  a  file  of  daily  papers.    The  DecUTis 
or  Marriages^  one  or  the  other,  would  be  sure  to  have  it." 

"  Or  both,"  said  Mr.  O'Morra,  tearing  off"  the  cheque  ho  ha  . 
written,  and  then  deliberately  tearing  it  up. — Miss  Tankerville 
started  in  disappointment. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed.  Miss  Helen,  I  am  going  to  write  another. 
I  was  so  interested  in  what  you  were  saying. that  I  forgot  to  u  e 
my  bank  signature.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
young  friend's  schedule  of  expenses  here  1" — pointing  to  Rose- 
mary's memorandum.  "  You  are  a  woman  and  experienced  in 
these  matters." 

"  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,"  said  Helen. 
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"  What  purpose  ?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

*'  To  get  into  a  carriage  and  make  a  call  on  her  friends,  which 
is  what  she  intends,  evidently.'* 

''Ahem !  Miss  Mari6  had  better  not  do  that  without  making 
inquiries  first.  Are  the  clothes — ^is  money — ^the  difficulty  1  I 
ask,  Miss  Helen,  because  I  don't  want  to  cut  her  down— eh  1" 

"  If  you  are  serious  in  that,  Mr.  O'Morra,  and  really  wish  to 
know  my  opinion,  I  can  tell  you  that  to  get  up  a  complete  ward- 
robe for  a  young  lady  in  the  cu*cle  to  which  Miss  Mari6  plainly 
belongs,  with  such  a  sum  as  that,  is  out  of  the  quesUon.  She 
has  cut  herself  down  to  absolute  necessaries !" 

"  It  seems  so,"  said  O'Morra,  grayely,  and  filling  up  the  cheque 
in  earnest.  He  dashed  the  sand  over  it,  and  handed  it  to  Miss 
Tankenrille. 

"  There  are  the  pearls,  sir." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  O'Morra,  pushing  them  back.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  make  myself  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping. 
By  the  way,  I  doubt  the  prudence  of  a  young  woman's  retain- 
ing such  things  in  her  room,  in  a  house  that  half  the  nights  is 
protected  but  by  a  nighUlatch.  Robberies  have  been  frequent 
in  Brooklyn  of  late,  and  we  are  rather  isolated  here.  A  party 
of  burglars,  with  a  simple  night-key  and  a  little  chloroform 
might  easily  carry  ofi*  Miss  Mari4  and  her  pearls  too.  I  hope 
she  bolts  her  door  at  night." 

"  I  doubt  if  Rory's  room  has  a  bolt." 

"  Have  one  put  on  to-morrow  I" — ^With  a  spectral  glance  of 
warning,  out  of  his  weird  eyes.  "  People  capable  of  committing 
a  crime  like  that  of  which  she  has  been  nearly  the  victim,  would 
not  hesitate  a  minute  about  committing  another  to  conceal  it. 
This  is  a  villainous  world,  madam  1" 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for  this,"  said  Helen,  looking 
at  the  cheque. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  O'Morra,  who,  in  spite  of  his  sneers,  under- 
stood perfectly  the  requirements  of  a  certain  worldly  position, 
and  who,  though  infinitely  crabbed,  was  far  above  all  meanness. 
Besides  which,  be  had  undoubtedly  a  reason — almost  intuitively 
arrived  at  by  his  subtle  and  far-reaching  mind — for  a  liberality 
beyond  Miss  Tankerville*8  expectations. 
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"  I  hope  MiB8  Mari6/'  added  he,  conrteoiuly  rising , — "  tell 
her  to  stick  to  that  name,  by  all  means — I  hope  she  will  be  dis- 
ereet.  And  as  for  that  trifle,  if  she  prefers  to  do  so,  she  can  give 
me  a  written  acknowledgment,  oyer  her  real  name,  eh  T'  con- 
clnded  the  lawyer. 

In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Tankerrilie  returned  from  Rosemary's 
room,  with  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  was  written  in  a 
clerkly  hand,  after  the  date— 

"  Due  to  Cabal  O'Horra,  Esq.,  $750,  rmlae  reoeired. 
"ROSE  MARIE." 


Mr.  O'Morra  bit  his  lip. — ''  The  sancy  jade  !**  he  murmured. 
But  he  put  the  autograph  carefully  away  in  his  pocket-book. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THB  PITBCHASB. 

Ro8Ei[ABT*8  beantifal  short  upper  lip  curled  at  Miss  Tanker- 
ville's  accouDt  of  her  interriew  with  Mr.  O'Morra.  She  shrug- 
ged her  pretty  shoulders,  like  a  FreDchwoman,  at  the  amount 
of  the  cheque. 

"  If  Mr.  O'Morra  thought  fit  to  exceed  the  sum  that  I  aaked," 
said  she,  '*  why  didn't  he  double  it  t  Seyen  hundred  and  fif^ 
dollars !  As  if  I  had  asked  for  fifty  cents,  and  he  had  gene- 
rously loaned  me  seventy-five ! — three  quarters  of  a  dollar !  He 
is  liberal,  Miss  Helen — ^I  feel  it — ^but  he  is  not  confiding  1  He 
fears  that  I  shall  misspend  it,  if  he  lend  me  too  much." 

"  But  surely  you  have  now  more  than  sufficient,"  replied  Miss 
Tankenrille.  "  In  a  few  days  you  will  have  returned  to  your 
friends " 

*'  Pardon  me,  how  do  you  know  thatl"  demanded  Rosemary. 

"  I  understood  that  such  was  your  intention,  certainly,  in  bor- 
rowing this  money." 

"  Tou  are  not  very  penetrating,  then,  my  dear  Miss  Tanker- 
ville.  If  such  were  my  intention,  how  simple  would  it  be  to 
send  a  note  summoning  one  of '  my  friends' — as  you  call  them — 
to  visit  me  here  1  In  a  few  hours  I  should  have  everything 
that  I  require  without  borrowing  of  anybody.  Do  you  suppose 
that  I  am  planning  a  theatrical  surprise  for  my  family,  now 
buried  in  affliction  at  my  supposed  decease  1" 

*'  Upon  my  word,  I  rather  thought  so." 

"  Pray  have  a  better  opinion  of  my  good  feeling  and  good 
sense. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"What,  then,  do  you  intend  1"  at  length  inquired  Milt 
Tankenrille. 
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**  I  see  it  is  Decessary  forme  to  explain  myself,  lest  you  shoald 
com'promise  my  plans  by  such  imprudent  revelations  as  you 
have  made  to  Mr.  O'Morra." 

''  I  am  all  attention," 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  return  to  my  family,  Miss  Helen — that  is, 
to  my  family  here.  I  have  a — relative — a  parent — in  Europe, 
to  whom  I  mean  to  write  at  once  explaining  my  situation.  Till 
I  hear  fiom  that  relative,  whose  claim  upon  me  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  one  living,  I  wish  to  remain  in  the  greatest  retire- 
ment, and  that  my  existence  may  not  be  suspected." 

*'  And  leave  your  friends  here,  who  evidently  have  loved  you 
almost  to  excess,  a  prey  to  inconsolable  grief!'*  Cried  Helen. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Helen  I  what  do  you  know  about  that  1" 
asked  the  young  girl,  with  emotion. 

Miss  Tankerville  was  silent :  for  she  In  fact  knew  nothing. 

"  That  blow  has  fallen  !*'  pursued  Rosemary,  almost  passion- 
ately. "  Pardon  me !  I  have  little  to  learn.  Miss  Helen,  in  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  my  sudden  death  upon  those  who  really 
loved  me.  My  grandfather" — her  voice  trembled — "  was  struck 
down  as  by  lightning.  He  lives  a  living  death — intellect, 
strength,  feeling,  crushed  I  Should  he  even  have  partially  re- 
covered from  the  paralysis  which  struck  him,  I  should  fear  the 
effect  of  a  new  agitation.  As  for  the  other  parties  interested, 
you  must  excuse  me  for  not  saying  anything.  My  return  home 
would  cause  dismay  to  some,  inflict  the  severest  pangs  on  others  : 
the  innocent  and  guilty  alike  would  suffer.  Hence  I  wish  to 
remain  quiet,  and  leave  all  to  Providence,  which  in  its  own  good 
time  will  right  the  injured  and  punish  the  guilty." 

"  But  your  affianced  husband  1"  inquired  Helen,  immeasura- 
bly astonished. 

"  Ah !"  said  the  young  woman,  turning  away  her  head,  with 
an  exprt'ssion  rather  of  wounded  pride  than  of  tender  sensi- 
bility :  '*  you  tread  now  on  rather  delicate  ground,  my  dear 
Miss  Tankerville."  • 

*'  I  see  now,"  said  Miss  Tankerville,  hastening  to  introduce 
another  topic,  "  why  you  need  this  money  so  much :  but  if  you 
intend  to  live  in  strict  seclusion  until  you  can  hear  from  your 
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relations  in  Europe,  do  you  reqaire  so  ezpensiye  an  ontflt  as 
you  have  proposed  T 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  younger  lady  to  be  astonished. 

"  Yon  consider  my  estimate  extravagant  1  Fray,  tell  me 
what  item  can  be  left  out  or  cnt  down  1  I  thought  that  I  had 
been  rigidly  economical !" 

Miss  Tankerville  explained  that  the  sum  which  Miss  Mari4 
devoted  to  a  single  silk  dress,  would  buy  two  such  as  she 
herself  was  accustomed  to  wear ;  and  that  a  similar  reduction 
of  at  least  one-half  could  be  made  on  every  article  of  her  esti- 
mate, and  yet  she  would  be  as  well  dressed  as  any  young  lady 
visiting  in  Miss  Tankerville's  circle  pretended  to  be,  on  any 
ordinary  occasion.  Then  it  was  almost  summer,  and  muslins 
would  be  more  useful  than  silks,  and  a  vast  deal  cheaper 

"  I  understand  you  now.  Miss  Helen,"  interrupted  Rosemary. 
''  Please,  then,  make  my  purchases  according  to  your  own  idea 
of  what  is  proper  for  a  young  lady  moving  in  your  circle— I 
place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands  !"  added  she  with  a  fascin- 
ating smile. 

Armed  with  this  permission,  and  now  comprehending  perfectly 
what  was  required.  Miss  Tankerville  soon  procured  her  guest  a 
wardrobe  in  which  no  unpractised  eye  would  have  discovered 
the  least  want  of  propriety,  or  even  of  elegance,  and  which 
without  exhausting  Miss  Maria's  purse,  amply  supplied  sll  her 
wants.  And  although  it  fell  very  far  short  of  what  that  young 
person  had  been  accustomed  to,  both  in  cost  and  in  style,  as  her 
innocent  wonder  at  the  prices  of  things  proved,  she  never  made 
the  slightest  objection  to  anything  that  came  under  the  head  of 
visible  costume.  .The  only  point  in  which  she  insisted  upon 
her  own  programme,  very  slightly  modified,  was  tliat  of  the  un- 
der clothing,  or  rather  of  all,  except  lace,  which  is  Included  in 
the  trousseau f  comprising  such  delicacies  as  handkerchiefs, 
under-sleeves,  etcetera,  for  which  Miss  Tankerville  was  positively 
dispatched  with  a  list,  and  certain  measures,  to  a  celebrated 
outfitting  establishment  on  Broadway. 

"  The  order  is  to  be  made  up,  of  course :  that  will  require 
time,"  said  the  forewoman  of  the  ladies'  department  in  this 
great  "  store,"  looking  at  the  list  inteUigently. 
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"It  will,  unleis  you  can  hit  the  measnreB  exaOHy**  said 
Helen. 

"  I  will  see/*  said  the  forewoman. 

The  forewoman  consulted  the  catter,  and  then  she  came  back 
to  Miss  Tankerville  with  a  question :  Did  the  yonng  lady  for 
whom  these  things  were  wanted,  wear  hoops')  The  inquiry 
was  pertinent  at  that  date,  for  this  sovereign  fashion  had  re- 
cently come  in  and  was  not  yet  uniyersal. 

"  Oh  1  I  forgot,"  said  Helen.  "  She  has  never  worn  one,  and 
utterly  refuses  to  do  it." 

<<  Then  I  think  I  can  suit  yon,"  said  the  forewoman,  "  with  a 
lovely  outfit — very  cheap." 

With  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  other  shop-girls,  a  large 
carton  box  was  got  down,  which  the  forewoman  opened  and 
displayed  an  elegant  bride's  outfit :  the  box  had  been  made  ex- 
pressly to  contain  it  when  sent  home,  for  it  was  fancifully  covered 
with  silver  paper,  now  somewhat  tarnished,  evidently  an  ar- 
rangement for  some  magnificent  and  tasteful  customer. 

"  This  trousseau,  ma*am,  was  ordered  several  months  ago  for 
a  young  lady  who  was  going  to  be  married,  but  she  died, — to 
tell  you  just  how  it  was, — and  her  friends  to  whom  it  went,  re- 
turned it  here  to  be  sold — I  declare,  this  measure  fits  exactly  1" 
— Takes  out  another  garment  to  measure.—-"  We  might  have 
sold  it  time  and  again,  but  owing  to  the  new  style  which  makes 
the  things  rather  scant — pity  I  too,  when  they're  so  beautifully 
worked ! — and  the  handkerchiefs  and  so  forth  being  embroidered 
with  the  name,  parties  object  to  them. — ^Wby,  these  measures 
fit  to  a  hair  1  How  curious  ( — La  I  now,  if  the  name  isn't  an 
insuperable  objection,  miss, — it  can  easily  be  picked  out  so 
that  no  one  would  notice  it^-I  will  give  you  the  whole  a  bargain.*' 

"  What  name  is  it  1"  inquired  Biiss  Tankerville,  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  forewoman  produced  it,  beautifully  embroi- 
dered, as  she  said,  in  red  silk,  on  an  exquisitely  fine  but  o;,her- 
wise  rather  simple  handkerchief.  It  was  the  same  mark  which 
she  had  before  seen  on  the  cambric  centre  of  a  costly  cobweb, 
the  twenty  years'  work  of  a  Brussels  lace-maker,  which,  with  a 
faxk  beyond  price,  had  once  hung  by  the  radiant  and  Jewelled 
arm  and  bore  the  name  of  "  Rosa  Mabib." 
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"  What  was  the /amtVy  name  of  the  young  lady  who  diedl" 
Bliss  Tankerville  could  not  forbear  asking. 

"  Oh,  iudeed,  raa*am,  I  couldn't  tell  you  ihai.  We  were  di- 
rected to  have  the  marking  carefully  picked  out,  but  it  is  such 
a  tedious  job,  and  these  fine  things  never  look  as  well  again,  so 
it  beiug  only  the  Christian  name,  we  thought  as  we  would  leave 
it  and  see  if  it  wouldn't  suit  some  one,  maybe." 

Miss  Tankerville  suspected  that  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
effacing  all  trace  of  this  exquisitely  delicate  marking  was  also 
the  motive  of  the  apparent  frankness  displayed  in  admitting  the 
history  of  the  outfit,  which  wa^  without  peradventnre  the  most 
serious  obstacle  to  its  sale. 

*'  The  lady,  on  whose  account  we  sell  it,  will  submit  to  a  very 
handsome  reduction  on  the  original  cost  price,  ma'am.'* 

"  There  must  be  more  than  my  order,"  said  Miss  Tankerville. 

'*  There's  just  double  on  every  piece,  ma'am ;  I've  Just  com- 
pared your  list  with  mine :  but  in  a  few  of  our  items  there  is 
one  piece  short — it  was  used^  and  so  not  returned  with  the 
rest,"  observed  the  forewoman,  with  tranquil  unconsciousness 
of  the  meaning  of  her  words 

"  This  marking  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  a  serious  objection  to  a 
person  of  a  different  name,"  observed  Miss  Tankerville,  in  a 
depreciating  tone.  8he  had  no  scruple  in  getting  the  things  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

"  It  is  easy  picked  out,'*  said  the  saleswoman.  "  We  will  do 
it  so  that  nobody  will  ever  know  it  was  there." 

"  You  just  now  said  the  very  reverse,"  remarked  Miss  Tank- 
erville, with  a  smile,  and  examining  the  elaborate  embroidery 
of  the  name.    "  It  is  a  very  serious  objection,  as  I  consider." 

"  Well,  miss,  we  think  we  shall  meet  some  one  of  the  same 
name  yet !"  replied  the  forewoman. 

"  Do  you  1"  said  Miss  Tankerville,  looking  up  at  her. 

"  Sure  to  turn  up  sooner  or  later  in  our  business,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  give  the  whole  for  ?"  said  Miss  Tanker- 
ville. 

The  saleswoman  consulted  some  mysterious  signs  on  the  back 
of  the  printed  list  and  named  a  price.  Very  curiously,  it  was 
the  extreme  limit  which  she  had  agreed  upon  with  Rosemary, 
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to  be  appropriated  to  this  item  of  expenditure.  The  astonishing 
coincidence  that  for  this  very  sum  she  should  obtain  the  original 
bridal  outfit  of  this  mysterious  girl,  affected  her  so  strongly  that 
in  counting  out  the  bills  to  pay  on  the  spot,  she  thought  every- 
body must  notice  her  agitation.  Her  hands  trembled  and  she 
acted  like  a  raw  country  girl  making  for  the  first  time  a  grand 
purdiase.  She  nearly  forgot  to  give  her  address,  which  the 
forewoman  repeated  with  emphasis :  "  Miss  Tankerville,  No.  — 
R street,  Brookljm  Heights :"  and  all  the  young  ladies  be- 
hind the  counters  smiled  as  she  drew  down  her  veil  and  departed. 

"  Now/*  thought  Helen,  as  shn  got  into  the  Wall  street  omni- 
bus, "  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  yet  What  sort  of 
feelings  must  Bosemary's  friends  have  for  her  memory,  rich  as 
they  are,  to  dispose  of  her  outfit,  marked  with  her  name  too,  ui 
this  unfeeling  way  f  It  looks  as  though  they  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  every  trace  of  her,  and  yet  not  lose  money  by  the  operation, 
if  they  can  help  it" 

She  did  not  breathe  a  syllable  of  this  adventure  to  the  young 
lady  herself,  till  the  well-known  parcel-wagon  of  the  great 
Broadway  establishment  arrived  in  the  evening  with  the  box  for 
Miss  Tankerville.  It  was  carried  up  to  Miss  Maria's  room.  A 
slight  gravity  of  expression  came  over  her  at  sight  of  it ;  but 
when  they  were  alone,  and  Miss  Tankerville  had  opened  it,  and 
Rosemary's  glance  fell  upon  the  beautifully  arranged  contents, 
laid  in  the  compactest  form,  an  even  surface  of  snowy  plaits  and 
rich  embroidery,  she  dropped  on  one  knee,  raised  one  of  the 
lighter  articles  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  recognizing  the  name, 
sank  softly  down  upon  the  carpet  in  a  violent  tremor  and  faint- 
ness. 

Helen,  frightened  at  what  she  had  done,  brought  restoratives. 
Rosemary,  bending  back  like  a  young  willow,  put  them  away. 

*'  It  is  all  right,  my  dear  Miss  Tankerville.  Certainly  ii  is  a 
higher  Power  that  guides  all  things.  How  can  any  one  commit 
a  crime,  when  they  know  that  He  so  watches  all !  How  cour- 
ageous ought  innocence  to  be  when  go  protected  I  See !" — she 
cried  with  sudden  enthusiasm,  her  dark  eyes  lighting  up  with 
lambent  fire,  and  beginning  to  pull  out  the  delicate  contents  of 
Uie  box,  and  scatter  them  around : — "  See !  not  one  of  these 
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inoonoeiyable  trifles  is  stolen  or  lost!  They  have  come  back 
to  me-^aU— all— all !— So  will  the  rest— the  rbbt  !" 

She  rose  to  her  feet  She  drew  up  her  flgore  to  its  gracefiil 
height 

"  Helen  Tankenrille !  Can  yon  conceive  that  in  order  to  pos- 
sess such  yaniUes  as  strew  this  carpet,  and  as  the  robe  and 
Jewels  yonder,  a  life  was  sought,  in  the  most  unsuspecting 
moment  of  its  dutiful  happiness  1  For  I  was  Just  doing  my 
duty,  and  happy  in  doing  it,  though  I  trembled.  You  see  that 
the  poor  prize  could  not  remain  with  those  who  coveted  it : 
they  will  lose  all,  as  they  have  lost  these.  The  money  which 
you  have  paid  for  it  all,  will  come  at  last  out  of  the  treasure 
they  think  they  have  secured :  that  is  what  I  expect,  Helen. 
Their  own  act  has  made  it  irrevocably  mine ! — ^Well !  I  will  wear 
these  things — no  one  but  myself  will  know  it — ^what  the  world 
sees  of  Rosemary's  atUre  ihey  will  not  envy !  For  do  they  not 
possess  a  thousand  times  finer  ?  But  no !  they  are  obliged  to 
wear  mourning — ^black  robes,  like  nuns,  but  without  merit  or 
love.  They  can  go  to  no  festivities — ^they  must  defer  their 
nuptial  plans  at  least  till  I  am  supposed  to  have  been  dead  one 
brief  year !  Meanwhile  I  am  the  only  one  of  my  family  who 
will  not  wear  weeds:  for  I  mourn  only  the  living,  who  suffer, 
but  whom  I  must  not  yet  try  to  comfort ;  whom  I  fear  I  could 
not  comfort,  if  I  would.  It  is  ridiculous,"  added  Rosemary, 
with  a  half-ashamed  look,  seating  herself  lightly  on  the  arm  of  a 
large  easy-chair — **  it  is  ridiculous  to  be  so  excited  by  such  an 
incident,  but  my  dear  Miss  Helen,  I  am  only  a  girl,  you  know, 
and  I  could  not  help  it*' 
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B0RT*8  BOOK — liIBB  TANKERVILLB^S   STOBT. 

Thb  youDg  Stranger  had  plenty  of  time  daring  her  convaleA- 
eence,  and  that  seclusion  which  her  already  enough  insisted  on 
deficiency  of  proper  apparel  more  than  excused,  to  make  her- 
self well  acquainted  with  the  apartment  she  occupied.  She  had 
some  natural  curiosity,  perhaps  the  time  hung  heavily  on  her 
hands.  To  the  invalid  every  article  in  the  sick-room  becomes 
dreadfully  familiar,  down  to  each  particular  square  of  the  car- 
pet, each  fold  of  window  drapery,  or  pane  of  glass.  The  geo- 
graphy of  the  walls  and  ceiling  is  carefully  studied,  especially  if 
the  room  is  papered ;  or  if  not  (which  is  best)  then  the  very 
stains,  the  cracks,  the  cobwebs.  Then  some  apartments  are 
eminently  suggestive :  a  French  UttircUeur  wrote  when  skk  a 
charming  paper,  called  Le  tour  de  ma  ehamhre — I  think  it  was. 

Rosemary  often  considered  In  this  spirit  the  various  objects 
in  her  temporary  prison.  There  was  first  the  very  bedstead 
where  she  lay,  an  architectural  structure  of  solid  mahogany  such 
as  pertained  to  the  best  style  of  housekeeping  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  before  we  introduced  the  French  patterns.  It 
seemed  quite  out  of  place  in  a  young  bachelor's  room:  his 
grandparents  might  have  slept  out  their  married  lives  under  its 
stately  canopy.  So  the  ancient  mahogany  wardrobe  which  held 
Rosemary's  bridal  dress.  Its  great  solid  doors  blazed  like  suns 
with  the  rich  veins  of  the  wood :  it  was  directly  opposite  the 
bed's  foot,  and  the  light  was  always  upon  it.  On  the  top  was  a 
ca9t — the  helmed  and  martial  head  of  an  ancient  warrior.  Rose- 
mary was  never  tired  of  looking  at  it.  Whatever  else  pertained 
to  a  bedroom  was  of  the  same  suite,  such  as  the  bureau  and 
l&vatory,  a  very  solemn  piece  indeed,  with  a  cover  that  shut 
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down  upon  the  basin  and  ewer ;  and  an  escritoire,  with  infinite 
small  brass-handled  drawers,  all  of  the  same  old  golden  maho- 
gany. She  judged  with  reason  that  these  must  be  relics  of  Mr. 
O'Morra's  housekeeping  days,  when  he  was  happy  with  the  wifs 
of  his  youth,  and  Master  Rory  was  a  baby. 

She  rather  judged  this,  because  there  were  also  relics  of  a 
parlor,  a  brass-nailed  sofa  and  hard,  roomy  hair-bottomed  chairs: 
but  there  was  one  gloriously  luxurious  stuffed  easy-chair, — its 
place  was  always  before  the  fire, — and  in  which  Rosemary  en- 
joyed many  a  refreshing  slumber ;  an  old-fashioned  easy-chair 
in  ^hich  two  like  her  could  have  nestled,  with  resting-place  for 
the  sick  or  weary  head  on  either  side,  and  great  stufied  elbows 
for  the  arms,  a  true  Invalid^s  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  such  as  our 
fathers  and  mothers  consecrated  to  sickness,  but  mostly  un- 
known in  modem  bed-chambers. 

Now  this  kind  of  thing,  whether  found  in  a  boarding-house  or 
in  some  family  residence  in  town  or  country,  is  essentially  aria, 
tocratic ;  which  the  luxurious  surroundings  of  upstart  wealth 
in  our  Fifth  Avenue  palaces  are  not.  Here  are  people  who  lived 
in  comfort  and  elegance  when  you,  0  gilded  grandee  I  kept  a 
candy-shop !  when  your  father  and  mother,  0  silken  and  ara- 
besqued  magnifico !  laid  the  foundation  of  your  splendid  fortune 
by  selling  tripe  !  An  antiquity  of  fi?e-and-twenty  years  is  not 
much,  it  is  true :  but  your  luxury  is  hardly  of  five  years  date. 
I  know  a  man  whom  the  magnates  of  Murray  Hill  and  Madison 
Square  would  consider  it  a  great  condescension  to  invite  to  tlieir 
houses ;  and  yet  his  great-grandfather  spent  a  fortune  in  shoe- 
ing the  naked  feet  and  clothing  the  shivering  backs  of  a  whole 
regiment  of  their  great-grandfathers,  to  persuade  them  to  return 
to  Valley  Forge  and  to  the  side  of  Washington !  We  consider 
Uiat  we  paint  the  character  and  bringing-up  of  Rosemary  when 
we  say,  that  in  spite  of  her  own  moire  antique  and  pearls  and 
point  lace,  if  she  had  found  herself  in  a  room  filled  with  the 
choicest  and  costliest  sumptuosities  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  mansion, 
of  what  is  called  the  first  class,  she  would  in  her  own  secret 
Judgment  have  set  down  the  O'Morras  as  pretentious  upstarts, 
and  rather  despised  them :  whereas  now  she  conceived  that  they 
were  certainly  "  a  respectable  family."    Not  a  gilt-chair  and 
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satin-damaBk  family— not  a  rosewood  and  brocatelle  family — 
but  what  we  may  fairly  call  an  old  mahogany  family  I 

One  effect,  doubtless,  was  that  the  yonng  lady  never  suspected 
till  she  was  on  the  mend,  that  it  was  a  youngr  man's  room :  she 
supposed  that  a  venerable  widower,  thin,  severe  and  gray,  the 
original  of  the  photograph  hanging  over  the  escritoire,  had  ceded 
the  place  to  the  claims  of  her  sex  and  dangerous  sickness. 

'*  La !"  said  Miss  Tankerville,  in  reply  to  her  careless  questions, 
"  these  old  time  affkirs  belonged  to  Rory's  mother :  he  values 
every  stick  of  it  beyond  all  price." 

**  ffoncr  ih/yfaiher  and  thy  mother"  said  Rosemary,  "  thai 
thou  mayst  he  long-lived  upon  the  land.  Tour  Mr.  Rory  is  a 
good  son :  long  life  to  him !" 

Further  inspection,  indeed,  brought  under  lier  observation 
many  decidedly  young-mannish  peculiarities.  It  is  true  that 
when  she  was  able  to  trot  about  and  open  drawers  and  closets, 
she  discovered  no  trace  whatever  of  masculine  attire ;  the  draw- 
ers were  empty,  the  shelves  vacant.  Rosemary  appreciated  the 
delicacy  of  this :  it  was  a  silent  intimation  that  she  was  to  make 
herself  perfectly  at  home,  and  so  long  as  suited  her  convenience. 
A  Umid  inquiry  elicited  the  fact  from  the  maid  who  served  her, 
that  Mr.  Rory  had  made  himself  very  comfortable  in  the  attic, 
and  thought  he'd  give  up  his  room  down  stairs,  because  **  he  could 
see  the  ships  there  first  rate.'* 

Bridget  herself  opined  that  it  was  too  big  a  room  for  a  young 
gentleman,  and  too  many  things  "  into  it,"  and  it  was  more 
natural  to  see  it  occupied  by  a  lady :  and  Mr.  Rory  thought  so 
too. 

"  The  lad  is  a  gentleman !"  thought  Rosemary.    "  Well,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  view,  I  honor  him  by  occupying  his  apart- 
ment: so  we  are  quits  I" 

From  the  first  she  bad  noticed  a  good  deal  a  certain  perman- 
ent fixture  on  the  wall  over  the  sofa :  it  was  a  gun-rack,  filled 
with  glittering  arms.  Then  the  desk  contained  fishing-tackle, 
bullet-mouldfl,  artificial  files,  and  to  Rosemary's  horror — a  pow- 
der horn  1  but  it  turned  out  to  be  empty.  Mixed  with  these, 
drawings,  architectural  plans,  crayons,  sonnets,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  MS.  novel,  a  tragedy  complete,  and  a  college  diploma  ^ 
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This  desk,  with  its  inmunerable  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  was 
in  an  inconceiTable  bollabaloo.  The  keys  being  left  in,  she 
considered  as  a  tacit  permission  to  ransack  its  contents,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  the  cariosity  inherited  from  Mother  Eve  did  not 
suffer  her  to  desist  until  all  the  drawiDgs  had  been  inspected, 
the  sonnets,  the  tragedy,  the  novel,  to  its  latest  unfinished  chap- 
ter, had  been  diligently  perused,  and  finally  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  whole  concern  had  been  reached  by  her  inquisitive 
eyes  and  fingers.  Nay,  I  must  except  one;  a  secret  drawer, 
most  cleverly  concealed,  but  not  cleverly  enough  to  baffle 
woman's  wit:  it  contained  letters,  lockets,  locks  of  hair,  old 
Jewelry,  a  perfume-bag  which  scented  the  whole  desk,  and  a 
female  miniature  on  ivory,  in  the  costume  of  twenty-five  yean 
ago,  and  though  not  precisely  beautiful,  a  most  interesting  fiioe. 
Rosemary  breathed  a  prayer  agidnst  the  sin  of  curiosity,  and 
reclosed  this  drawer  without  touching  anything.  She  feared 
that  she  had  already  gone  too  far :  but  by  way  of  acknowledg- 
ing her  impertinence  to  the  owner  the  next  time  he  opened  his 
escritoire,  she  put  it  carefully  in  order. 

"  Now  here,"  thought  the  young  girl,  "  are  the  memorials  of 
past  happiness.  How  much  pride  Mrs.  O'Morra  took  in  her  new 
furniture  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  she  was  a  bride!  That 
old  brass-nailed  sofa  was  thought  a  splendid  affair,  no  doubt ! 
She  has  leaned  her  head  against  the  side  of  this  easy-chair 
many  a  time ;  perhaps  in  her  last  illness :  she  breathed  her  last 
probably  under  the  canopy  of  that  grand  old  bedstead !  Well, 
well  I  we  shall  go  in  our  turn !" 

But  Life  was  beating  strongly  now  in  the  bosom  of  Rose- 
mary, and  although  she  indulged  a  pious  and  tender  sentiment 
about  those  who  were  gone,  and  like  a  good  Christian  breathed 
a  De  profundis  for  their  repose,  it  was  the  living  who  interested 
her  most  The  works  of  art  in  the  room  had  always  caught  her 
eye,  but  by  degrees  it  was  upon  them  that  her  attention,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  chiefly  rested.  The  mantelpiece  wu 
covered  with  sculpture,  "  reduced,"  from  beautiful  works  of  the 
Qerman  Catholic  School:  in  the  centre  a  fine  crucifix.  The 
wall  above  it  was  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  in  the  same  taste ;  and 
to  mark  the  purely  artistic  interest  which  placed  them  there, 
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they  were  not  framed.  On  a  pedestal  in  one  corner  stood  the 
Roman  Pudicitia,  entirely  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  her  drapery ; 
in  another,  the  Flora  of  the  Capitol,  the  most  beautifal  draped 
feipale  statue  of  antiquity ;  in  another  the  magnificent  draped 
Antinous  of  the  Lateran :  these  were  all  reduced  by  the  method 
of  Collas,  and  of  course  even  the  slightest  corrosion  of  the  orig- 
inals by  time,  perfectly  represented.  The  lower  part  of  some 
simple  bookshelves  was  occupied  with  the  superb  folios  of  **  The 
Vatican ;"  and  by  its  side,  the  magnificent  Roman  "  Anatomy 
for  the  use  of  Sculptors  and  Painters:"  Miss  Rosemary  just 
opened  it  and  replaced  the  volume  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Without  knowing  anything  of  this  young  man's  pursuits,  Rose- 
mary felt  that  nothing  short  of  a  strictly  professional  interest 
could  account  for  so  large  an  outlay  in  one  line  of  art.  And  yet 
there  was  not  a  single  nude  in  statuary,  bas-relief  or  ornament, 
outside  the  great  volumes  of  the  Roman  collection,  which  the 
young  girl  had  not  strength  or  patience  to  examine.  This  pu- 
rity of  taste  in  a  young  sculptor  did  not  so  strike  her  that  she 
formally  adverted  to  it,  but  it  inspired  an  unconscious  respect 
that  enhanced  the  sympathy  which  Mr.  Rory*s  pursuits  and 
obvious  genius  excited. 

Tes,  there  was  one  nnde,  clothed  only  with  the  divine  ma- 
jesty that  awes  every  heart,  the  Form  of  the  Redeemer  on  the 
cross  I  Rosemary  said  her  prayers  night  and  morning  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  this  majestic  Image. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  good  deal  here  to  interest 
the  feelings  of  a  young  woman  whose  heart  was  unoccupied, 
but  whether  that  of  Rosemary  was  so,  remains  yet  to  be  seen. 
As  we  have  found  her  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  marriage 
which  she  seems  to  have  regarded  with  no  reluctance,  we  may 
presume  the  contrary ;  and  that  was  perhaps  the  reason  why 
she  appeared  so  extremely  tranquil  on  the  subject,  and  so 
indifferent  about  leaving  her  seclusion  and  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Miss  Tankerville's  boarders. 

**  What  sort  of  people  were  they  1" 

"  I  must  tell  you  all  about  them  beforehand,**  said  Miss 
Tankerville. 
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Pray  do,  for  I  own  that  I  was  neTer  in  a  boarding-house 
before,  that  I  remember.'* 

'*  It  is  a  Tery  convenient  institution,  though  in  some  respects 
highly  objectionable.  But  mine  is  not  at  all  like  boarding- 
houses  in  general.  My  principal  boarders  have  been  with  me 
a  long  time ;  Mr.  O'Morra,  for  instance,  ten  years :  so  that  we 
form  one  family,  as  it  were." 

"  Tou  must  have  begun  this  business  very  early :  why,  you 
can  scarcely  exceed  thirty — one — or  two  1" 

**  I  was  just  one-and-twenty  when  I  opened  a  boarding-house 
—no,  that's  not  the  phrase — ^when  I  began  to  take  a  few  board- 
ers. I  was  a  great  fool  to  do  it,  though  I  am  not  sorry  now. 
But  that  is  too  long  and  painful  a  story  to  tell.  Tou  were  ask- 
tiig  about  my  present  family  V* 

"  Nothing  I  would  like  so  much  as  to  hear  your  own  history, 
my  dear  Miss  Helen :  the  rest  will  keep." 

'*  If  that  is  really  so,  I  will  tell  you  my  story  in  brief  terms. 
Tou  will  learn  from  it  at  least  a  good  deal  more  about  the  inte- 
rior of  fashionable  life  in  New  Tork  than  you  would  in  going  to 
fine  parties  all  winter,  Miss  Mari^." 

"  That  will  be  charming." 

"  Thirty  or  lorty  years  ago,"  said  Helen,  "  there  was  a  phy- 
sician in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  in  lucrative  practice,  whose  name 
was  Tankerville,  by  descent  a  French  Huguenot  He  had  an 
only  sister,  whom  he  had  placed  at  school  in  the  neighborhood, 
whence  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  ran  away,  and,  by  the  strangest 
of  all  tastes,  with  a  Quaker.  They  married  in  Friends'  meeting, 
and  she  became  a  member  of  the  society,  at  whicn  her  brother 
was  so  angry  that  running  into  the  other  extreme  (as  a  Protes- 
tant would  say),  he  thought  fit  to  woo  and  wed  a  Catholic  lady, 
and  to  become  himself  a  Catholic.  My  father  (God  rest  him !) 
always  treated  his  sister  very  kindly,  and  when  her  oldest  son 
Bzekiel  ran  away  in  his  turn,  after  some  sad  youthful  scrape 
that  raised  the  whole  town  upon  him  (he  was  a  Vermont  farmer, 
was  uncle  Mannikin),  my  father  received  the  boy,  and  as  he  had 
no  son  of  his  own,  sent  him  to  college,  then  to  the  medical  school, 
and  finally  to  Paris,  to  make  him  a  complete  doctor;  meaning 
that  Ezekiel  should  share  the  increasing  burden  of  his  practice 
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tnd  become  his  saccessor.  As  for  me,  who  was  long  bis  only 
child,  I  had  as  good  an  edacation  as  money  could  procure  till  1 
w&B  sixteen,  when  my  poor  mother  (the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
her  I)  died,  and  I  was  taken  from  my  lessons  to  preside  over  the 
boose  and  to  play  a  mother's  part  to  an  infant  sister." 

**  Is  that  the  young  lady  who  has  dropped  in  to  see  me  several 
times,  and  who  calls  you  *  Miss  Tankerville  V  *' 

*'  The  same,"  with  a  smile.  "  Didn't  she  tell  you  that  she 
was  my  sister  V* 

"  She  did,  and  that  her  name  was  Laura,  and  that  she  was  not 
yet  eighteen — so  I  can  toll  your  age  now  pretty  exactly.  Miss 
Helen :  you  are  in  your  thirty-fourth  year." 

"  Did  Laura  tell  you  that  she  was  married  1" 

*'  Not  she !  why,  I  called  her  Miss  Laura  all  along,  and  she 
did  not  correct  me." 

"  She  has  a  little  boy  six  months  old,  which  is  the  reason  you 
bare  seen  so  little  of  her." 

"  And  pray  what  is  her  matron  name  1" 

"  Varick— Mrs.  Dashon  Varick." 

Rosemary  started  as  if  she  had  been  shot. 

"  I  dare  say  you  know  her  husband's  family  1'*    • 

"Is  it  Captain  Dashon  Varick  of  the  Navyl  Tes,  I  know 
them!"  said  Miss  Mari^,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "Fray,  is 
Captain  Varick  at  home  V 

"  He  has  been  absent  a  year  on  a  three  years*  cruise,  and  of 
course  has  never  seen  his  boy  :  that's  one  of  the  pleasant  things 
about  marrying  a  sailor." 

"  He  is  a  great  deal  older  than  your  sister,"  observed  Rose- 
mary. 

"  I  should  hope  so,  since  she  is  under  eighteen,  and  he  com- 
mands a  frigate.  Capt.  Varick,  however,  is  a  year  younger 
than  I  am.  Miss,  and  that  is  very  young  for  his  position." 

"  Well,  I  knew — that — that — Capt.  Varick  had  married  very 
much  against  the  wishes  of  his  family,  but  I  either  never  heard 
the  lady's  name  mentioned,  or  I  had  forgotten  it:  I  was  at 
school  at  the  time.    Is  there  any  intercourse  1" 

"  The  Varicks*  have  never  taken  the  slightest  notice  of  us 
tlnoe  nor  we  of  them,"  said  Miss  Tankerville,  with  a  comical  air. 
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"  I  believe,  bowerer,  that  it  is  not  the  first  nUsaUtanee  wbidi 
their  people  have  contracted,  for  all  they  are  such  graud  seig- 
neurs at  present.  There  was  Capt.  Yarick's  cousin,  handsome 
Dick  Dashon,  whom  all  the  girls  of  my  school-days  were  in  lore 
with,  myself  among  the  number!" — laughing  gaily,  though 
with  a  slight  tremor  of  the  voice : — "  what  did  he  do  but  make 
a  clandestine  match  with  the  daughter  of  his  French  teacher ! 
Certainly  that  was  worse  than  a  Tankerville  t' 

Rosemary  blushed  vividly. 

"  Dick  Dashon's  daughter  is  now  a  great  heiress,  they  say ; 
and  the  Varicks  wanted  the  Captain  to  make  up  to  her ;  but  he 
is  a  brave  honest  sailor,  and  preferred  a  simple-hearted  girl  with 
some  beauty  and  the  greatest  innocence,  although  she  might  be 
the  sister  of  *a  lady  who  keeps  a  boarding-house,*  to  all  the 
proud  heiresses  in  creation." 

The  color  had  mounted  to  Rosemary's  brow  at  the  beginning 
of  Miss  Tankerville's  last  speech,  as  if  she  were  about  to  make 
an  indignant  rejoinder ;  but  she  cooled  down,  bit  her  lip  in  vexa- 
tion, and  ended  by  smiling  outright. 

"  I  remember  when  the  name  of  Dr.  Tankerville  was  as  re- 
spectable in  the  city  as  that  of  Dr.  Varick " 

*'  Capt.  Varick's  fSeither,"  observed  Rosemary. 

"  Precisely.  Oar  house  gathered  everything  that  was  distin- 
guished in  the  city  at  that  time : — Dr.  Post,  Mitchell,  Francis, 
Stevens,  Mott,  Cheeseman,  and  old  Augustine  Smith,  were  my 
father^s  intimates.  Our  house  was  on  Broadway,  and  my  father 
was  one  of  the  three  doctors  who  then  made  visits  in  a  chariot: 
Dr.  Varick  used  a  gig." 

"  It  is  a  clear  case !"  said  Rose  Marie,  laughing. 

"  About  two  years  after  my  dear  mother's  death,  an  addition 
was  made  to  our  forlorn  domestic  circle  by  the  return  of  my 
cousin  Ezekiel,  who  immediately  began  practice  under  my  fath- 
er's eye.  It  was  a  very  agreeable  addition  too,  for  Ezekiel  had 
seen  the  world,  and  was  a  very  accomplished  roan  as  well  as  a 
thoroughly  taught  physician.  He  had  not  only  studied  in  Paris 
but  travelled  very  extensively,  even  to  the  furthest  East.  I  need 
not  describe  his  person,  as  it  is  well  known  to  you :  he  was  then 
a  young  man  under  thirty,  not  handsome  certainly,  but  very 
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dlBtin^ished,  with  notbiDg  of  the  Quaker  about  bim,  but  an  oo- 
casional  ihie  and  iJhou  which  escaped  bim  when  excited,  havuig 
in  dress  conformed  to  this  sinful  world  and  the  latest  fashions 
of  Paris.  Some  early  escapades  of  his  in  a  country  school,  his 
adventures  as  a  teacher  of  calligraphy  in  six  lessons,  which 
ended  by  his  being  kicked  down  stairs  by  an  indignant  pupil 
whose  cash  he  had  taken  according  to  his  invariable  rulei  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  make  a  fortune  by  the 
invention  of  a  patent  medicine,  were  forgotten  even  in  Vermont, 
and  I  should  only  have  known  them  by  hearing  my  &ther  amuse 
some  confidential  friend  years  before,  when  I  was  a  mere  child, 
with  the  recital  of  these  juvenile  achievements  of  his  quaker 
nephew.  There  was  only  one  point  on  which  my  father  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  give  me  a  warning :  which  was  to  be 
careful  to  regard  my  cousin  Ezekiel  simply  as  a  cousin,  inasmuch 
as  the  prime  of  his  youthful  scrapes  had  been  a  very  ii^judicious 
marriage,  and  his  wife,  though  separated  from  him  for  many 
years,  was  still  living." 

'*  Dr.  Mannikin  is  married  I  Ah !  but  he  is  a  wiaower  at  pre- 
leot  1"  said  Rosemary  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"  He  a  widower !  No  such  good  news  for  him  as  that,  my 
dear !  Mrs.  Mannikin  lives  in  this  very  house,  mademoiselle  I 
Bbe  is  one  of  my  boarders." 

"  You  astonish  me.  dhe  is,  then,  a  woman — of — good  char- 
acter 1"  asked  Rosemary,  uneasily  and  dubiously,  almost  a 
little  frightened. 

"  Exemplary,  though  extremely  poor  1  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
my  dear,  it  was  she  who  was  your  nurse  while  you  needed  such 
attendance." 

"  What !  that  quiet,  kind  Mrs.  Grace,  so  humble,  so  shy,  so 
lady-like !    She  is  a  lady,  then  Y*  said  Rosemary. 

"  If  Dr.  Mannikin  be  a  gentleman  (which  should  not  admit  of 
a  doubt),  his  wife  should  be  a  lady.  Please,  however,  not  to 
call  her  Mrs.  Mannikin,  as  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  her.  She 
lives  m  mortal  fear  of  her  husband,  who,  she  thinks,  has  studied 
the  subject  of  Poisons  so  profoundly,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her 
without  detection.  The  day  he  was  here  to  visit  you,  she  con- 
cealed herself  in  the  closet  in  order  to  see  him  unobserved — for 
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the  first  time  in  ten  yean.  The  scene  between  yon  and  the 
doctor  impressed  her  profoundly.  Peeping  down  from  behind 
the  little  round  window  o?er  your  bed,  she  could  see  your  faoe 
and  his  perfectly  without  being  seen :  and  it  was  startling 
enough  to  any  one,  I  assure  you ;  so  you  may  imagine  what  she 
felt.    I  see  that  your  indignation  is  rising,  Rosemary  !" 

The  expressive  countenance  and  figure  of  Rose  Marie  con- 
Teyed,  indeed,  a  mo^t  energetic  abhorrence:  but  mixed  with  a 
blush  of  virgin  pride. 

"  I  believe,"  said  she,  calmly,  with  her  great  eyes  fixed  on 
Miss  Tankerville,  "  that  that  man  is  capable  of  the  worst  ac- 
tions.   A  married  man !" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  look  at  this  moment,  as  if,  were  he 
here,  you  could  annihilate  him." 

"  That  poor  Mrs.  Grace !" 

"  Tes !  there  is  a  life  and  a  heart  crushed  I  She  once  had 
beauty ;  and  she  loves  that  man  still.  He  has  not  only  ill-used, 
betrayed  and  deserted,  but  traduced  and  persecuted  her.  He 
has  alleged  as  the  reason  of  his  abandonment  that  her -child 
was  not  his ;  although  the  boy,  now  a  man,  and  grown  up  his 
father*s  very  image,  is  the  living  demonstration  of  his  mother's 
fidelity.  But  the  real  motive  was  that  Mrs.  Mannikin  was 
under-bred;  not  that  exactly;  country-bred  is  the  word;  a 
plain  little  body ;  he  never  could  teach  her  fashionable  man- 
ners ;  she  would  not,  could  not,  drop  certain  provincialisms  that 
offended  Ezekiel's  delicate  taste ;  in  society  she  eternally  ex- 
coriated his  pride.  Hence  he  separated  from  her  after  a  few 
years,  but  while  he  was  still  onlv  twenty-one  or  two ;  it  was 
before  he  graduated  in  medicine ;  for  he  was  a  student  at  col- 
lege when  they  married ;  a  foolish,  runaway  afiair  just  like  his 
mother's.  If  he  had  not  feared  Mr.  O'Morra,  who  is  distantly 
related  to  poor  Mrs.  Grace,  and  secretly  maintains  her,  he 
would  have  sued  for  a  divorce ;  but  Cahal  O'Morra  told  him : 
'  Do  it,  and  1  will  tear  your  character  into  such  shreds  on  the 
trial,  that  it  will  never  be  patched  together  again  in  this 
worid !'  " 

"  Good  for  Cahal  O'Morra  I"  cried  Rosemary,  with  vehemence. 

"  My  father,"  4K>ntinued  Miss  Tankerville,  "  supposed  that 
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Eaekiel's  charges  against  his  wife  were  trae,  and  he  conse- 
qaently  did  not  blame  bis  nephew  for  the  separation,  though  he 
did  for  fonning  so  imprudent  a  connection,  which  he  never  ex- 
pected would  turn  out  well.  He  praised  him  also  for  not  seek- 
ing a  diTorce,  which  a  Catholic  could  not  regard  as  authorizing 
him  to  many  again :  but  he  thought  fit  to  let  me  know  how 
matters  stood,  with  many  expressions  of  pity  for  Ihe  situation  in 
which  80  fine  a  young  man,  with  such  excellent  prospects,  was 
phiced  by  a  juvenile  folly. 

"  So  I  was  prepared  to  receive  my  cousin  with  the  greatest 
aflfection  and  respect ;  and  when  my  father  Introduced  him  to 
me  one  day  at  dinner,  and  he  looked  so  decidedly  distinguished 
in  his  Paris-made  clothes,  and  with  his  grand  travelled  manner, 
and  said,  kissing  me  on  both  cheeks" — Rosemary  made  a  little 
wilful  pout: — "  'My  fair  cousin  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  for 
asserting  the  privilege  of  saluting  her!'  if  anybody  was  ever 
captivated  with  a  relation  under  those  circumstances,  it  was  I. 

"  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  and  partly  to  ex- 
tend Ezekiers  acquaintance— for  my  father  treated  him  exactly 
like  a  son,  and  partly  to  introduce  me  into  society,  as  I  was 
now  fully  eighteen,  we  gave  a  large  party.  Among  people  of 
coarse  invited  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yarick,  and  they  asked  an  in- 
vitation for  their  nephew  and  niece,  a  young  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Yarick — oh !  no  doubt  you  know  them — who  had  then 
been  married  only  a  year  or  two.  I  was  curious  to  see  Mrs. 
Gteorge,  because  she  was  a  cousin  of  Dick  Dashon's,  and  report 
said  she  had  been  much  chagrined  at  his  marriage  to  the  French 
teacher's  daughter  that  I  told  you  about — if  you  remember  T' 

"  Oh !  I  remember  perfectly,"  said  Rosemary,  in  a  very  sar- 
castic tone. 

"  Now  I  don*t  know  who  you  are,  my  dear  Miss  Marid — but 
if  I  am  going  to  wound  your  feelings  by  saying  hard  things  by 
and  by  about  the  Yaricks — ^if  you  belong  to  them,  perhaps — I 
had  better  stop." 

"  Say  anything  you  please  about  them  :  if  it  be  true,  I  shall  not 
be  wounded,**  said  Rosemary  with  a  rather  demure  look. 

"  Well,  then :  Mrs.  George  Yarick  was  invited  to  my  party, 
she  came,  she  was  beantiful,  she  was  the  most  exquisitely 
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dressed  woman  there,  she  captiTated  everybody,  my  cousin 
Ezekiel  especially,  and  myself.  She  visited  me  in  a  very  short 
time  afterwards,  and  I  returned  the  call  forthwith.  It  became 
an  intimacy,  she  would  drop  in  almost  daily  to  see  me,  and 
sometimes  stay  to  dinner — take  'pot-luck,'  as  she  called  it:  for 
my  dear  new  friend  was  a  trifle  vulgar  sometimes " 

Rosemary  blushed. 

*'  Sometimes  Ezekiel  made  up  parties  to  go  to  the  theatre  to- 
gether, Mrs.  Varick  to  matronize  me :  she  was  a  great  conve- 
nience on  many  occasions  when  I  wished  to  enjoy  fashionable 
pleasures  and  needed  a  matron  friend  in  order  to  do  so  with  pro- 
priety. The  world,  indeed,  smiled  upon  me  then,  although 
some  of  my  graver  friends  advised  me  not  to  go  out  so  much  with 
Mrs.  Geo.  Varick,  as  she  was  extravagant,  giddy,  too  fond  of  ad- 
miration, and  all  that ;  and  her  husband  as  fast  as  herself  in  a 
different  way  and  perhaps  less  reputable ;  and  a  young  lady*! 
matrimonial  chances  would  not  be  improved  by  such  assodations 
with  her  name ;  and  then  I  would  try  to  be  less  with  her ;  but 
bless  you  t  it  was  impossible :  Mrs.  Varick  was  more  adhesive 
than  a  burr,  or  down,  or  what  you  will. 

"  But  there  was  an  epidemic  that  summer,  and  my  gayety 
was  changed  to  sorrow,  my  dressing  for  parties  put  a  stop  to  by 
putting  on  mourning  once  more ;  death  succeeded  to  the  stir  of 
life  at  eighteen :  my  father  was  visiting  his  patients  from  morn- 
ing to  night,  almost  from  night  to  morning ;  he  slept  in  his 
clothes,  he  ate  in  his  carriage,  I  used  myself  to  bring  him  the 
little  he  would  take,  at  last  he  was  himself  attacked  and  died  in 
a  few  hours !  There  was  a  funeral,  a  quiet  one,  all  friends  who 
could  get  away,  out  of  town ;  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world 
at  nineteen,  with  a  litUe  sister  Just  beginning  to  talk,  and  Eze- 
kiel Mannikin  for  my  nearest  and  almost  sole  male  relative.  It 
was  he  who  led  me  out  of  the  room  before  the  coflSn-lid  was 
screwed  down,  after  the  last  look  of  heart-broken  anguish  and 
almost  faithless  despahr. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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OBACE." 

"  The  house  we  lived  in  at  the  time  of  my  father's  death,  he 
had  hailt  expressly  according  to  his  own  ideas,  ahout  seven 
years  before,  a  period  when  he  considered  himself  a  very  wealthy 
man  for  a  physician.  It  was  a  London  basement,  with  three 
stories  above  the  basement,  and  attics.  The  lot  extended  to  the 
back  street,  where  there  was  a  stable  and  carriage-house,  with 
a  large  and  pleasant  yard  intervenmg,  with  a  trellised  grapery, 
flower-beds,  grass-plat,  and  a  sunny  exposure ;  a  lovely  place 
for  a  child  to  play.  The  rent  in  those  times  was  estimated  at 
only  $1,200 :  but  that  was  before  the  gold  of  California  had 
come  in.  At  that  time  the  Broadway  omnibuses  used  to  stop 
at  the  comer  of  Bleecker  street.  I  have  no  doubt  my  father 
hoped  that  his  children  would  continue  to  occupy  this  house  for 
many  years  after  he  was  dead  and  gone. 

"  He  occupied  the  entire  basement  for  his  office  and  library : 
as  he  always  had  students,  it  was  necessary.  A  back-building 
afforded  a  dining-room  on  the  same  floor  with  the  basement, 
and  a  billiard-room  above,  which  when  my  mother  gave  her 
great  annual  party  (  in  the  month  of  January,  after  the  bills  of 
the  preceding  twelvemonth  had  been  collected),  was  converted 
into  a  dancing-room.  The  drawing-room  suite  was  imported 
fh>m  Paris ;  it  was  the  talk  of  the  city  at  the  time ;  and  as  it 
was  always  kept  covered  with  brown  linen  except  on  occasion 
of  the  great  parties  before  mentioned.  New  Year's  Day,  and  the 
like  solemnities,  the  satin  and  gilding  were  absolutely  as  fresh 
as  the  day  it  was  unpacked.  The  enormous  French  mirrors, 
buhl  tables  and  *  such,*  never  could  lose  their  value.  The  cur- 
tahiB  and  carpets  were  new  that  year.    The  old  doctors  of  that 
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time  lived  splendidly.  Dr.  Tankeryille  was  fond  of  entertaining 
his  professional  brethren,  and  men  of  science  from  other  cities 
or  the  old  world.  He  had  choice  wines  in  his  cellar ;  his  side- 
board was  full  of  plate ;  his  portrait  and  my  mother's, 
painted  by  Inman,  looked  down  upon  his  guests ;  and  they  used 
to  smoke  their  cigars  afterwards  in  his  library,  filled  with  the 
choicest  medical  and  scientific  authors.  It  was  while  he  was  in 
this  opulent  feeling  ttiat  he  undertook  Ezekiel's  education, 
which  cost  him,  on  an  averasie,  a  thousand  a  year  for  ten  years. 
He  could  still  lay  by  $5,000  annually,  for  the  interest  on  his 
accumulation  amounted  to  that ;  and  Dr.  Tankerville  was  the 
rererse  of  a  miser. 

"But  (not  to  be  too  precise)  about  four  years  before  his 
death,  my  father  began  to  experience  heavy  losses.  In  the  first 
place,  the  large  dividends  then  made  by  the  insurance  compan- 
ies tempted  him  to  invest  a  very  considerable  part  of  his  fortune 
in  insurance  stock,  and  he  considered  himself  perfectly  secure 
because  he  had  but  a  moderate  amount  in  each  institution :  but 
then  came  an  event  which  nobody  had  foreseen,  the  great  fire  of 
1885,  which  swamped  all  the  companies  in  the  city  in  one 
night.  I  remember  being  rather  proud  to  tell  my  companions 
of  the  amount  my  father  had  lost  by  this  general  disaster.  I 
had  little  idea  what  a  difference  it  was  going  to  make  in  my 
destinies. 

"  My  father  said  that  few  of  the  sufferers  could  bear  it  better : 
he  bad  as  much  left  as  he  had  lost,  and  a  large  professional 
income,  and  was  only  fifty  years  old ;  he  had  twenty  years  of 
work  in  him  yet,  and  he  would  die  rich.  Two  years  later,  a 
bank  which  suspended  in  '87,  and  in  which  he  held  a  hundred 
shares,  was  one  of  the  few  that  did  not  recover :  the  cashier  had 
robbed  it ;  he  was  the  near  relative  of  one  of  Dr.  Tankerville's 
professional  friends ;  effbrts  were  made  to  hush  it  up,  and  soo- 
cessfhlly:  my  father  pocketed  his  own  loss  without  a  word, 
for  an  exposure,  as  the  young  man  was  just  married,  would 
have  carried  disgrace  to  more  than  one  proud  fireside.  The 
name  of  the  defaulting  cashier  was  Yarick." 

Eoaemary  reddened. 

"  Tliese  were  losses  to  bite  deep  into  a  professional  fortune. 
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For  all  that,  consideriDg  there  were  only  two  of  us,  both  daagh- 
ten,  we  were  left  well  provided  for.  My  father's  will,  which  he 
executed  jost  before  the  epidemic — for  he  seemed  to  have  a 
presentimeDt  that  summer  would  be  fatal  to  him — gave  me  the 
house  on  Broadway,  with  all  the  furniture,  plate,  pictures, 
horses,  carriages,  excepting  only  the  medical  books  and  things 
in  the  ofBce.  Two  houses  in  Walker  street,  rent  |550  each, 
were  left  to  Laura,  to  avoid  trouble  about  settling  the  real 
estate;  and  to  her  also,  as  a  set-off  to  the  furniture,  was 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  $6,500,  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage* 
The  remainder  of  the  estate  consisted  of  the  balance  at  the 
bank  (Chemical),  which  at  that  time  of  the  year  began  to  run 
low,  and  the  bills  of  the  year  yet  uncollected:  after  paying 
charges,  legacies,  and  current  accounts,  the  net  residue,  which 
actually  amouoted  to  nearly  $9,000,  was  to  be  divided  equally 
between  Laura  and  myself.  Till  Laura  came  of  age,  or  mar- 
ried with  my  consent,  I  was  to  enjoy  the  income  of  her  portion 
as  well  its  of  my  own,  in  order  to  provide  for  her  maintenance 
and  education.*' 

"  A  very  reasonable  will,"  said  Rosemary.  "  And  Dr 
Mannikin  V* 

"  To  Ezekiel  my  father  bequeathed  his  medical  library,  the 
office-furniture,  instruments,  medicines,  &o.,  and  $500  a  year 
for  two  years ;  or,  if  I  continued  to  live  in  the  house,  the  rent 
of  the  basement  free  for  that  poriod  ;  assigning  as  his  reasons, 
that  Ezekiel  had  already  a  sufficient  practice  for  his  personal 
support,  and  that  in  two  years  more  his  success  ought  to  be 
assured.*' 

"  Considering  that  your  father  had  already  spent  $10,000  on 
bis  education:  that  was  liberal  enough,"  said  Rosemary.  ''I 
admit  that  if  your  father  had  not  met  severe  losses,  he  might  have 
well  done  more.  A  man  is  not  like  a  girl ;  he  can  make  money ; 
all  he  wants  is  a  start." 

"  Ezekiel  nevertheless  was  very  angry  at  the  will.  He  said 
the  $500  should  have  been  $1,000,  and  for  five  years  instead  of 
two :  it  was  well  enough  to  give  him  a  library ;  he  would  be 
obliged  to  sell  it  to  pay  his  board :  Dr.  Tankerville  might  at  least 
have  left  him  one  of  the  horses  for  his  buggy.    The  buggy,  by 
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the  way,  had  been  a  New- Year's  present  from  my  father,  ile 
bad  the  indelicacy,  as  Mr.  O'Morra  considered  it,  to  say  so  to 
me,  and  I  replied  immediately : 

" '  Cousin  Ezekiel,  my  father  was  afraid  of  seeming  to  injure 
bis  daughters,  but  he  bas  left  me  the  income  of  the  whole  pi'op- 
erty  because  he  knew  that  I  would  do  whatever  was  right : — 
you  shall  have  a  thousand  a  year  for  five  years,  and  a  borax'  " 

"  Did  he  accept  it  1" 

"  Of  course  be  did  j  but  Mr.  O'Morra,  who  was  trustee  as  well 
as  executor,  obliged  him  to  take  the  horse  he  was  actually 
using ;  for  Ezekiel  wanted  one  of  the  pair  my  father  drove  in  his 
chariot,  which  would  have  spoiled  the  span,  for  they  were  beau- 
tiftilly  matched  in  action,  height  and  color;  not  fast,  bat  a 
showy  team  for  city  us^,  and  brought  $800  at  the  sale. 

"  The  next  thing  was  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  with 
us,  and  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a  sale.  Mr.  O'Morra 
would  not  allow  that  there  could  be  a  question  on  the  last 
point.  Dr.  Mannikin  insisted  that  my  father  had  contemplated 
our  remaining  in  the  house,  and  keeping  all  together.  I  was 
of  Dr.  Mannikin's  opinion,  both  because  he  bad  great  influence 
over  me,  much  greater  than  Mr.  O'Morra,  whom  I  thought  very 
cold  and  stern  and  unsympathizing,  while  Ezekiel  was  smooth 
as  oil,  and  plausible  even  in  his  selfishness ;  and  more  thaa 
that,  my  own  feelings  vehemently  inclined  to  that  side.  The 
idea  of  breaking  up,  selling  our  furniture  at  auction,  quitting 
the  house  where  I  had  passed  so  many  happy  years,  where  Laura 
was  bom,  where  my  parents  had  died,  and  going  to  live  among 
strangers,  to  board  after  having  been  mistress  of  a  fine  estab- 
lishment,  seemed  to  be  perfectly  unendurable.  Nor  waa  it  at 
all  impossible  to  keep  up  the  house  on  the  means  I  had.  By 
Belling  the  horses  and  carriages,  and  letting  the  stable,  I  could 
increase  my  income  to  $2,000  clear,  and  as  I  had  no  house-rent 
to  pay,  I  could  easily  get  along  with  that,  and  board  Ezekiel, 
who  was  willing  to  take  the  $500  I  had  promised  him,  in 
that  shape.  Of  course  I  could  not  keep  four  servants:  two 
would  have  to  serve  my  turn,  and  Dr.  Mannikin  must  hire  a 
little  boy  to  answer  the  bell.  I  fought  for  this  project  with 
desperation.    Mr.  O'Morra  declared  that  it  was  a  thing  unheard- 
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of  In  our  aiiaation :  an  nnmarried  girl  of  nineteen  with  a  little 
sister  of  three,  to  live  in  a  foar-story  house  by  themselves — 

"  '  With  their  nearest  relation,  sir/  says  Dr.  Mannikin. 

"  *  A  man  under  thirty,  sir,*  says  Mr.  O'Morra. 

"  *  A  married  man,'  retorts  the  doctor. 

"  '  Bring  home  your  wife  to  live  with  you,  and  I  withdraw 
my  objections,'  replies  Mr.  O'Morra,  with  his  bitterest  smile. 

*'  This  was  a  home-thrust.  I  felt  indignant  in  behalf  of  £ze- 
kiel,  all  whose  actions  and  motives  Mr.  O'Morra  saw  in  the  worst 
light  But  that  gentleman  was  inflexible.  In  v(un  I  represented 
to  him  that  my  fother  evidently  wished  his  children  and  Dr. 
Mannikin,  whom  be  regarded  as  a  son,  to  keep  together;  in 
▼ain  I  represented  the  advantage  to  Laura  of  a  home  education, 
and  the  cruelty  of  scattering  all  our  deafest  associations ;  and 
showed  him  how  easy  it  was  for  me  to  procure  the  companion- 
ship of  a  respectable  widow,  if  propriety  demanded  it.  I  never 
had  an  idea  before  of  a  man  who  could  resist  the  entreaties  of 
a  young  snd  not  uninterestiDg  woman.  He  was  my  trustee ;  he 
bad  power  to  sell  the  personal  property  and  invest  the  pro- 
ceeds :  this  power  was  given  to  be  used ;  my  interest  plainly 
required  it  to  be  used.  Was  I  to  lose  $1,000  of  income,  and  live 
at  double  the  expense  I  needed,  and  have  my  property,  an  es- 
sential and  important  part,  he  would  observe,  of  my  little  for- 
tune, waste  away  and  depreciate  upon  my  hands,  years  before 
I  was  settled,  before  I  knew  whom  I  should  marry,  or  whether 
I  should  marry  at  all,  merely  to  promote  the  interests  of  Dr. 
Mannikin  1  So  it  was  settled  that  there  was  to  be  a  sale ;  ap- 
praisers came  in  to  catalogue  the  furniture,  and  I  had  to  make 
a  list  of  the  articles  that  I  wished  to  retain,  and  submit  it  to  the 
tyrant  O'Morra.  As  every  cent  I  had  in  the  world  was  in  his 
bands,  I  could  only  obey. 

"  While  these  discussions  were  pending,  the  frosts  had  set  in, 
the  city  became  perfectly  healthy,  and  numbers  of  my  friends 
returned  to  town  :  among  the  rest  my  friend  Mrs.  Varick,  who 
^ad  flown  at  the  first  note  of  danger,  and  taken  refuge  in  Ver- 
mont. It  so  happened  that  she  had  rusticated  in  Ezekiel's  native 
village,  where  she  picked  up  many  anecdotes  of  his  early  years ; 
but  these  I  only  knew  at  a  later  period.    She  came  in  imme- 
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diately  to  see  me,  and  found  me  preparing  for  the  sale.  Sha 
entered  fally  into  my  sentiments  on  the  subject,  declared  that 
Mr.  O'Morra  was  a  perfect  brute,  but  after  all  she  suggested 
some  consolations.  Money,  she  observed,  was  the  great  lever; 
these  things  would  go  off  well  at  the  present  time,  while  Dr. 
Tankerrille's  reputation  and  the  style  in  which  he  lived  were 
fresh  in  people's  minds,  whereas  in  a  few  years,  all  this  being 
forgotten,  and  new  styles  coming  in,  they  would  sell  for  a  song 
I  must  go  into  society  again  by  and  by,  and  then  I  would  find 
ilie  advantage  of  a  nice  income,  and  of  having  plenty  to  spare 
for  my  toilette.  In  the  meantime  I  must  absolutely  come  and 
live  with  her.  She  would  take  no  denial,  and  if  I  liked  I  might 
pay  for  my  board,  to  give  me  more  independence.  I  expressed 
a  fear  that  Mr.  Varick  might  not  relish  such  an  arrangement 
'  Oh,  Varick  would  like  it  of  all  things.* — But  I  should  sadden 
them  all  by  my  mourning,  and  low  spirits — I  should  be  quite 
out  of  place. — '  Oh !  I  was  mistaken  there — a  great  change  had 
come  over  her,  I  must  know.  The  sad  events  of  this  summer  had 
produced  their  due  effect  upon  hetf  I  might  depend.  She  was 
DO  longer  what  she  had  been,  I  would  find !'  In  fact,  I  had  al- 
ready observed  a  slight  difference  in  the  exterior  of  my  friend : 
her  dress,  though  very  rich,  was  in  soberer  colors,  her  bonnet 
(white  uncut  velvet  with  a  plume)  was  decidedly  plain,  and  she 
wore  her  hair  in  simple  bandeaux,  instead  of  long  ringlets,  as 
used  to  be  her  jaunty  custom :— I  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Varick 
so  pathetically  elegant.  On  making  proper  inquiries,  I  learned 
that  she  bad  been  sitting  under  the  preaching  of  an  eminent 
Methodist  in  Vermont,  and  had  experienced  religion  !'* 

Rosemary  laughed.  "  That's  Isabel  Varick  to  the  life !"  said 
she,  as  if  involuntarily. 

"  I  see  you  know  her.  Well,  she  took  in  reality  Mr.  O'Mor- 
ra's  part,  and  left  me  convinced  that  his  course,  though  cruel 
and  despotic,  was  nevertheless  dictated  by  common  sense,  and 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view  greatly  for  my  interest.  She  did  not 
say  anythinsT  against  Dr.  Mannikin,  for  whom  on  the  contrary 
she  professed  a  special  regard,  and  yet  she  contrived  to  let  fall 
remarks  that  aroused  me,  touching  his  youthful  antecedents, 
his  having  been  a  '  gay  young  man,'  and  so  on,  and  the  censo- 
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riooBDess  of  the  world,  so  that  I  resolTed  to  make  at  all  evenU 
a  Tirtue  of  necessity,  and  ceased  to  repine  at  the  breaking-up  of 
our  family  decreed  by  the  inexorable  O'Morra. 

"  O'Morra  himself  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  change,  and 
Mrs.  Yarick,  the  first  time  she  met  him  at  the  house,  soon  let 
him  know  the  caose  of  iL — '  I  have  been  sayhig  to  Helen,  Mr. 
O'Morra' — and — *  It's  very  natural  Miss  Tankenrille's  feelings 
should  be  pained  by  these  inevitable  changes,  but  I  tell  her  she 
will  see  it  in  a  very  different  light  a  year  hence.' — In  short,  very 
few  women,  and  no  man  at  all  that  ever  I  knew,  could  resist 
Mrs.  Yarick,  when  she  chose  to  fascinate ;  and  Mr.  O'Morra, 
who  saw  in  her  only  a  beautiful  and  elegant,  woman,  belonging 
to  one  of  the  first  families  in  the  city,  learned  with  evident  plea- 
lure  that  she  had  invited  me  to  spend  the  winter  with  her — for 
that  was  the  way  she  put  it  to  him ;  and  although  his  consent 
was  not  necessary,  I  was  glad  not  to  encounter  his  opposition. 

"  The  sale  then  came  off*,  and  was  not  so  heart-breaking  an 
afifair  as  I  expected.  I  know  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  find 
that  the  things  brought  such  good  prices.  I  kept  only  the  plate, 
the  family  pictures,  some  books  and  a  few  favorite  articles,  en- 
deared by  too  sacred  associations  for  me  ever  to  part  with  them. 
I  had  a  terrible  fit  of  crying  the  night  before  the  auction,  which 
puzzled  Mr.  O'Morra  extremely,  for  he  thought  I  was  entirely 
reconciled  to  the  thing.  However,  when  he  had  the  auctioneer's 
cheque  the  day  after,  for  a  sum  that  exceeded  by  several  hun- 
dreds my  father's  estimate  of  this  part  of  my  portion,  he  mode 
little  account  of  my  sentimental  tears. 

"  This  was  my  first  battle  with  Cabal  O'Morra,  in  which  he 
was  victorious.  The  next  I  won,  in  behalf  of  Ezekiel.  A  young 
and  wealthy  physibian.  just  commencing  practice,  offered  a  large 
bonus  for  the  house.  Mr.  0  Morra  wished  to  accept  the  offer  at 
once.  On  the  other  hand  Ezekiel,  defeated  in  his  first  plan,  had 
found  me  a  tenant  in  a  lady  who  was  about  to  open  a  fashiona- 
ble boarding-house,  for  which  the  location  was  eminently  suita- 
ble. She  could  not  give  a  bonus,  but  she  offered  to  advance  on 
the  rent.  Ezekiel  contended  that  this  offer  was  equally  for  my 
interest,  as  it  was  certainly  vital  to  his,  because  the  lady  wan 
going  to  let  him  the  front  basement  as  an  office.  I  absolutely 
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set  down  my  foot  here  that  EzeklePs  plan  should  be  followed. 
He  ought  not  to  be,  and  he  should  not  be,  with  my  consent,  de- 
priyed  of  the  advantage  of  keeping  my  father's  well-known 
'  stand* — to  use  a  business  word.  I  talked  so  high  and  so  firmly 
io  Mr.  O'Morra  on  this  point  that  he  fairly  backed  out  of  his 
position,  and  let  me  have  my  own  way,  though  the  loss  of  the 
bonus  was  a  bitter  pill  for  him. — '  What  is  the  bonus  to  me,  sir,' 
cried  I, '  compared  to  the  success  of  my  cousin.  Dr.  Mannikin, 
and  to  the  meanness  of  selling  my  father's  professional  eminence 
out  of  the  family,  against  his  own  adopted  professional  son !  I 
will  never  consent  to  it.' " 

''Tou  certainly  behaved  well  to  Dr.  Mannikin,"  observed 
Rosemary. 

"  You  shall  see  how  he  repaid  me.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Yarick's 
at  first  for  a  visit,  then  to  remain.  Now  that  she  had  become  a 
*  member  of  the  church,'  and  went  to  prayer-meetings  every 
morning  at  6  o'clock — ^for  the  epidemic  was  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral and  serious  awakening  in  New  York ;  and  had  forsworn  the 
theatre  and  balls,  and  low-necked  dresses,  and  fancy  dances, 
and  subscribed  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  Lady 
Managers  of  the  Moral  Reform  Society,  and  all  that;  nobody 
thought  it  was  dangerous  for  me  to  be  intimate  with  her,  or  to 
become  an  inmate  of  her  family.  Many  excellent  persons 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  might  be  converted  myself.  I 
could  not  help  seeing  that  I  had  got  into  a  school  of  piety.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Graffit,  Mrs.  Varick's  revivalist,  who  had  come  to  New 
York  for  the  winter  to  assist  the  work  graciously  going  on  there, 
talked  to  me  in  a  comer  of  Mrs.  Varick's  drawing-room  one 
entire  evening  on  the  state  of  my  soul.  I  should  make  you 
laugh,  and  seem  to  be  trifling  with  sacred  things,  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  some  things  that  he  said  to  me.  I  had  not  the  least 
doubt  at  the  time  that  he  was  a  very  good  man,  yet  it  seemed 
to  me  very  funny,  and  I  shocked  Isabel  Varick  exceedingly  by 
telling  her  that  if  the  man  were  not  married,  I  should  have 
thought  that  he  was  in  love  with  me. — '  In  love  with  you !'  she 
exclaimed.  '  He  is  in  love  with  all  poor  souls  t  He  bums  with 
an  inextinguishable  desire  for  your  salvation :  that's  all !' — I  was 
not  more  than  half  convinced,  and  an  instinct  that  seldom  de- 
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eeifes  a  yoimg  woman,  and  which  a  girl,  who  goes  to  Confes- 
aioD,  Bosemary,  early  leama  to  obey,  made  me  avoid  haying 
any  more  conyersations  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crafflt. 

"  Dr.  Maonikin,  of  coarse,  was  oar  constant  visitor,  and  he 
became  deeply  serioos — ^now  don't  laagh !  It  was  at  that  time 
that  he  resumed  partially  the  Quaker  garb,  which  was  then  as- 
sociated in  the  public  mind  with  several  eminent  medical  and 
surgical  names.  I  found  it  quito  impossible  to  keep  my  coun- 
tenance when  I  first  saw  him  with  a  straight  collar  and  cut- 
away coat  and  top-boots  and  knee-buckles.  Somehow  or  other, 
though,  he  had  contrived  to  give  the  cos*jume  a  natty  air ;  he 
never  wore  drab ;  he  compromised  on  black,  as  the  less  strict 
Fri^ids  do ;  and  then  his  figure  was  perfect ;  he  was  not  so  lean 
and  cadaverous  as  he  is  now ;  Isabel  Varick  approved  the  change 
heartily. — *  It  is  for  Ezekiel's  interest,*  she  would  say.  '  Don't 
you  see,  my  dear  1  he  advertises  himself  wherever  he  goes ! 
People  say :  who  is  that  1  and  the  answer  is :  Dr.  Mannikin,  the 
Quaker  doctor.  Thus  he  becomes  universally  known.  I  con- 
sider it  a  very  good  card.' 

"  There  was  one  individual  of  whom  I  necessarily  saw  a  good 
deal,  who  did  not  partake  of  the  general  seriousness.  That  was 
Mr.  Varick." — Bosemary  slightly  laughed  again. — "  He  would 
not  be  converted,  though  I  am  afraid  no  one  needed  it  more. 
Finding  that  I,  as  a  Catholic,  was  suspicious  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  work,  he  imparted  to  me  very  freely  his  own  views  of  it, 
which  were  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  good  sense  or  sin- 
cerity of  those  who  who  professed  so  extraordinary  an  interest  in 
religion." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  was  mistaken  there  V*  asked  Bosemary. 
"  I  for  one  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sincerity  in  these 
good  people." 

"  Perhaps.  I  wds  unlucky,  then,  to  tumble  into  a  nest  of 
regular  hypocrites.  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  Bosemary,  what 
reason  I  have  for  using  so  strong  a  word.  Mrs.  Varick,  for  in- 
stance, could  not  have  been  so  self-deceived  as  to  suppose  that 
she  was  really  trying  to  be  good  at  this  time.  Be  Uiat  as  it  may 
— be  as  charitable  as  you  please — she  did  not  persevere  very 
long.    She  fell  from  grace  next  winter  certainly.    Methodists, 
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yoa  know,  beliere  in  foiling  from  grace.  Tho  rariTtl  paawd, 
like  other  American  excitements,  and  the  fuhiooablo  world  in- 
demnified  itself  by  planging  deeper  than  ever  into  friToli^.  It 
was  about  the  Ume  that  I  laid  aside,  with  tears  and  a  tender 
sorrow,  my  filial  mourning.  Mrs.  Varick  presided  oyer  the  re- 
organization of  my  wardrobe,  and  introduced  me  again  to  sodetj. 
8be  taught  me  how  to  spend  my  money,  and  as  if  my  personal 
expenditure  were  not  enough,  being  almost  always  short  of  cash, 
borrowed  of  me  too-Hsmall  sums,  tens,  twenties,  fifties — till  I 
grew  alarmed  at  the  depletion  of  my  purse,  and  Mr.  O^Monn, 
to  whom  I  was  forced  to  repair  for  funds,  grew  angry  and  re- 
fused to  let  me  anticipate  my  income. 

**  Then  I  was  witness  to  some  domestic  scenes  between  oiy 
friend  and  her  husband  which  were  not  very  edifying.  If  Mrk 
Varick  was  at  a  party  almost  efery  night,  and  returned  bome 
at  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  or  eyen  later,  her  husband,  who 
usually,  though  not  always,  accompanied  her,  had  his  o?m  way 
of  ei\|oying  society,  and  while  she  was  dancing  and  fiirting,  be 
was  smoking,  drinking  and  playing  cards  up  stairs.  When  be 
went  home  with  us,  he  was  over-polite  to  me,  alternately  rude 
and  oTor-loTing  to  his  wife,  and  that  was  his  best  return :  for 
when  he  did  not  return  with  us,  or  perhaps  had  not  accompan- 
ied us,  he  was  usually  carried  up  stairs : — I  never  saw  anybody 
look  so  astonished  as  you  do,  Bosemaryl  That's  nothing. 
Think  of  the  next  morning's  quarrel,  the  frightful  tempers  dis- 
played, the  hours  of  sullenness :  then  dressing,  driring,  shopping, 
dining,  dressing  again,  and  the  theatre,  the  opera,  the  party : 
the  same  eternal  round !  Yet  I  thought  I  enjoyed  it :  for  in 
spite  of  all  tho  horrors  of  which  I  could  not  best  be  sensible,  I 
had  many  partners,  some  suitors,  and  I  hoped,  as  I  ardently 
wished,  to  be  married — don't  laugh  at  me  for  that  is  just  the  truth.' 

*'  It  is  a  common  case,"  said  Rosemary,  quietly. 

"But  mine  was  not  exactly  a  common  motive,  Rosemary. 
If  it  were,  I  would  not  perhaps  acknowledge  the  fact  so  frankly. 
I  had  not  forgotten  my  duties  in  all  this  dissipation,  though  I 
fear  I  much  neglected  them ;  and  my  idea  of  marriage  was  a 
home  for  Laura,  not  a  boarding-house  (the  sole  alternative  to 
my  preeent  position)  mixed  up  with  gossiping  maiden  ladies 
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and  selflsh  old  bachelors,  and  iDdolent  married  women ;  nor  the 
honae  of  a  fSuhionable  friend ;  bat  a  home  for  the  child,  my  own 
boose  and  home,  where  I  could  bring  her  np  in  Tirtne  and  sim- 
plicity, as  I  had  been  brought  np.  I  began  once  more  to  feel 
that  Mr.  O'Morra's  worldly  wisdom  had  been  folly,  when  he 
broke  up  our  father's  house,  sold  its  household  gods  (so  to 
speak),  and  prevented  my  keeping  our  family  together,  such  as 
it  was.  We  were  three,  Ecekiel  and  my  sister  and  I :  Ezekie), 
my  &ther*s  adopted  son,  as  it  were ;  and  so  long  as  we  stood 
together  we  should  have  been  a  respectable  something,  and  now 
we  were  nothing.  Ezekiel  might  then  have  turned  out  a  better 
man,  or  if  not,  he  could  not  have  harmed  us ;  for  the  family 
bood  turns  poison  itself  into  food. 

*'  I  used  to  pray  that  I  might  be  married :  for  I  saw  no  other 
escape  from  my  position——" 

"  In  old  times,"  interrupted  Bosemary,  "  the  place  for  ladies 
sitaated  as  you  were,  and  as  I  am,  would  be  some  fine  old  con- 
Tent,  as  parlor  boarders,  where  we  might  stay  for  ever  if  wo 
liked  it  better.  We  have  got  boarding-houses  instead :  by  your 
account  it  is  no  great  improvement" 

"  Not  a  bit.  Well,  I  did  not  get  a  husband  by  praying  for  one. 
An  invisible  something  that  surrounded  me  prevented  the  right 
kind  of  man  from  approaching.  It  is  unpardonable,  I  know,  in 
an  old  midd  to  boast  of  her  offers,  but  just  in  the  way  of  history, 
I  may  observe  that  I  had  enough  opportunities  to  marry,  if  I 
could  have  been  so  contented.  My  suitors  were  of  various 
sorts,  but  not  a  straight  piece  of  wood,  clear-grained  and  sound- 
hearted  among  them  1    Can  you  account  for  that  1'* 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  said  Rosemary.  "  I  am  sure  there  were 
plenty  of  the  right  sort  in  that  circle  then,  as  now." 

"  So  there  were : — I  knew  some  of  them— «t  a  distance." 

"  And  you  were  young,  rich  enough,  of  a  good  family,  not 
the  most  hideous  creature  that  ever  I  saw" — with  an  ingenuous 
smile, — "  and  very  agreeable.    No,  I  don't  understand  it  at  all." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  replied  Miss  Tankerville,  slowly,  and  ear- 
nestly scanning  Bosemary's  face.  "  I  hardly  know  whether  to 
enlighten  you  or  not.    Why  should  you  know  such  horrors  1" 

"  Horrors  1"  repeated  Bosemary,  bewildered. 
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"  Yoa  have  not,  then,  understood  a  word  that  I  have  heen 
teDing  yonl  It  was  my  coosin  Ezeldel  and  my  friend  Mrs. 
Yarick  (who,  I  suspect,  is  a  consin  or  something  of  yomn),  who 
caused  my  isolation  from  the  good  and  self-respecting  people  of 
the  society  we  all  moved  in.  Mrs.  Varick's  first  prodigious 
fHendship  for  me  grew  oat  of  the  fact,  that  by  Tisiting  me  she 
constantly  met  Dr.  Mannikin.  My  living  with  her  afterwards 
gave  a  pretext  for  his  incessant  ^its.  People  who  knew  the 
world  soon  found  this  out;  and  no  matter  whether  they  consid- 
ered me  OS  the  victim  or  the  accomplice  of  my  worthless  friends, 
they  naturally  avoided  me.'* 

"  I  am  not  over-quick,  I  hope,"  said  Rosemary,  hastily,  "  ic 
understanding  what  I  ought  not  to  understand ;  but  you  have 
said  enough  now  to  make  me  comprehena  the  relations  between 
— ^Isabel  Yarick  and  your  cousin ;  so  pass  over  all  that,  I  pray.*' 
— 8he  shuddered  slightly.— ''  After  that  revelation  all  difiBcul- 
ties  vanish,'*  added  she,  in  a  low  tone :  "a  bad  woman  and  her 
paramour — they  will  shriuk  from  nothing,  of  course." 

"  You  have  hit  it  now  exactly,  and  you  shall  hear  now  what 
they  did  not  shrink  from  in  my  case        " 

'* Pardon  me!**  interrupted  Rosemary,  with  apprehension. 
'*  J  would  rather  not  hear  any  details !" 

"Fear  nothing — why  your  cheek  is  all  o-flrel — Sfaice  you 
understand  the  Act,  I  shall  not  again  allude  to  it.  What  you 
are  going  to  hear  about  is  merely  cold  cruelty— matter  for  your 
indignation  and  your  pity,  not  your  blushes." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  BUMMBB  TOUB  AVD  A   BAUCT   EOT. 

Wb  hope  that  our  readers  are  now  sofficienUy  interested  in 
Miss  Tankerville,  to  bear  a  slight  description  of  that  lady's 
personal  appearance,  which  for  certain  reasons  we  have  hitherto 
abstained  firom  giving. 

She  was  tall — it  is  the  only  point  we  have  mentioned — taller 
than  Roeemary,  whose  height  was  sufficient  for  female  dignity, 
but  we  have  not  intimated  yet,  what  was  really  the  fact,  that 
her  figure  was  finely  proportioned.  She  wore  either  black  or 
Tery  dark  dresses  of  silk  in  the  eTening ;  her  gorget  was  gene- 
rally cut  d  la  Pompado^r^  with  a  lace  fiehUf  because  her  neck 
was  like  alabaster.  Her  dark-brown  hair,  which  was  abundant 
and  glossy,  but  without  an  atom  of  curl,  she  wore  in  plain 
bands,  disappearing  l>ehind  in  a  large  classic  knot,  which  she 
coiffed  very  elegantly  in  the  evening  with  inexpensive  ornaments 
of  gold  and  coral.  Her  complexion  was  dark,  but  clear ;  her 
eyes  nearly  black;  her  features  regular;  her  mouth  large  but 
handsome,  with  very  white  and  beautiful  teeth,  which  she 
showed  a  good  deal  in  smiling,  and  the  smile  itself  quite  pecu- 
liar. It  reminded  Rosemary  of  Dr.  Mannikin:  it  seemed  a 
family  trait ;  but  the  character  of  Miss  Tankerville's  smile  was 
satire.  In  short  her  face  would  have  been  eminently  handsome, 
but  for  a  too  great  massiveness  of  the  chin,  which  detracted 
from  the  feminine  softness  of  her  expression.  In  her  youth 
this  would  scarcely  have  been  perceived,  and  even  at  four  and 
thirty,  with  her  admirable  figure,  and  her  great  conversational 
powers,  she  was  undoubtedly  a  woman  of  rare  attractions,  al- 
though it  was  her  lot  to  keep  a  boarding-house.  How  this  had 
eome  to  be  her  lot,  when  she  had  started  in  life  with  a  fine  in- 
dependence, was  what  excited  Rosemary's  curiosity. 
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"  For  the  reasons  which  I  have  before  mentioned,"  pursned 
Miss  Tankenrille,  "  I  was  resolved  to  set  np  housekeeping  for 
myself,  as  soon  as  I  came  of  age.  Tliat  yon  may  see  that  this 
was  a  perfectly  feasible  idea,  I  will  show  yon  what  my  meant 
were  when,  soon  after  my  twenty-first  birth-day,  Mr.  O'Morra 
settled  his  account  with  me,  as  executor.  I  had  my  house  on 
Broadway,  which  he  estimated  at  f  18,000,  and  $11,500  in  con- 
▼ertible  securities.  The  net  income  of  this  property  (deducting 
taxes,  repairs,  &o.,)  was  $1,900.  I  had  also  the  income  of 
Laura's  portion,  till  she  came  of  age,  which  was  about  $1,800 
net :  making  my  whole  receipts  exactly  $3,700 ;  out  of  which 
for  the  next  three  years  I  had  promised  to  pay  Dr.  Mannikin 
$1,000  a  year,  leaving  me  just  $2,700,  clear  cash  income.  This 
was  a  much  larger  sum  then  than  now,  that  the  influx  of  gold 
from  California  has  nearly  doubled  ihe  expense  of  Uring  in  New 
York. 

'*  I  frankly  avowed  my  intentions  to  Mr.  O'Morra,  and  scane- 
what  to  my  surprise,  he  approved  of  them  highly.  He  merely 
advised  me,  as  summer  was  already  advanced,  to  wait  till  Fall, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  buy  a  house  in  a  suitable  locality.  He 
thought  that  I  could  advantageously  invest  $10,000  in  such  a 
purchase,  which  would  still  leave  me  $1,500  to  employ  in  fur- 
nishing it,  to  which  I  could  add  about  a  thousand  more,  compris- 
ing the  income  of  my  first  quarter,  which  he  now  paid  me  in 
advance,  and  cash  on  hand,  so  that  I  could  begin  without  a 
penny  of  debt :  for  $2,500  ought  to  furnish  my  house  very  pret- 
tily. I  assure  you  that  I  felt  extremely  opulent,  while  I  listened 
to  all  these  calculations.  I  feared,  however,  that  the  smn  be 
proposed  my  investing  in  a  house  was  too  large:  it  was  almoai 
twice  as  much  as  I  had  thought  of. 

" '  It  is  not  a  bit  too  much,*  said  he.  '  Why  you  will  be  mar* 
lied  before  you  have  been  at  housekeeping  a  twelvemonth.' 

" '  That's  a  delightful  prediction !'  said  I,  *  but  I  fear  too  good 
to  come  true.' 

"  *  Why,  aren't  you  engaged  yet  V  said  he. 

"  *  As  far  Arom  it  as  ever,  I  assure  you,'  said  I.  *  I've  beea 
trotUng  out  to  parties  all  winter,  dandng  till  two  in  the  momiog. 
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berides  being  dreadfolly  good  all  winter  before  last,  o  at  neitber 
dandng  nor  praying  has  brongbt  me  a  husband.' 

"  *  Well,  that  is  puszling,'  said  he,  bending  on  me  his  piercing 
^es. 

"'  I  see  no  way  to  manage  it,  sir,'  said  I,  laughing,  I  sup- 
pose, to  baffle  his  scraUny, '  unless  I  advertise  in  the  Herald  :— 
A  handsome  young  woman.  Just  come  of  age,  with  upwards  of 
f2,600  clear  income,  and  of  good  family,  wishes  to  make  the 
immediate  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  of  agreeable  exterior 
and  good  moral  character,  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  Unex- 
ceptionable references  given  and  required.  A  professional  gen- 
tleman under  thirty  wi)l  receive  a  preference  L* — And  I  laughed 
again :  for  Mr.  0*Morra  looked  amusingly  serious. 

"  <  You  read  the  HertM—^o  you  V  said  he. 

" '  Mrs.  Yarick  makes  her  daily  meditation  on  it,  sir,'  said  I, 
'  and  often  reads  me  the  matrimonial  and  other  amusing  adver- 
tisements. It  is  strange  people  should  be  such  fools  as  to  ad- 
vertise for  such  things,  isn*t  it  1' 

'* '  More  knaves  than  fools.  I  would  advise  you  not  to  read 
such  advertisements,  or*  if  you  do,  not  to  speak  of  them,*  said 
he,  with  a  clearing  brow.  '  And  so  you  are  really  despairing  of 
matrimony  V — He  smiled  again. 

'"  I  am  too  indifferent  on  the  subject  to  despair,'  said  I, '  but 
frankly,  marriage  does  not  enter  into  my  plans  for  the  future  at 
all.  All  that  I  contemplate  or  desire  is  to  have  a  house  for 
Laura,  who  is  getting  spoiled.  I  shall  devote  myself  to  her 
educaUon,  and  by  the  time  it  is  finished,  I  shall  be  an  old  mud.' 

"  '  Bather  than  that  should  happen,'  said  he,  with  a  singular 
contortion  of  countenance,  *  I  would  marry  you  myself.' 

"  '  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,'  said  I,  and  was  going  to 
add  someUiing  very  saucy ;  but  as  Mr.  O'Morra  was  under  forty 
at  that  time,  without  a  gray  hair  in  his  head,  I  blushed,  I  be- 
lieve, and  concluded  in  a  different  way  from  that  I  intended,  by 
saying :  Mf  I  get  quite  desperate,  sir,  I  shall  know  where  to 
apply.' 

"  He  looked  very  grim  at  this,  and  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  take  it  back,  which  of  course  I  neitber  could  nor 
would,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  as  I  went  away  what 
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fools  all  men  are,  where  we  are  concenied.  Here  was  Cahal 
O'Morra,  who  would  hafe  faced  a  platoon  of  soldiers,  jost  going 
to  shoot  him,  or  a  howling  and  hissing  mob,  without  moying  a 
muscle,  wincing  at  the  remark  of  a  girl  of  one-and-twenty,  and 
afraid  to— well,  no  matter  what  he  was  afraid  to  do.** 

**  Suppose  that  he  had  spoken  more  plainly,  what  would  have 
been  your  answer  ]'*  asked  Bosemary,  with  an  innoc^it  look. 

"  I  should  have  said  '  yes,*  mademoiselle,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,**  replied  Miss  Tankerrille,  kindly :  "  and  the  man 
was  a  fool  not  to  give  me  the  opportunity :  that*8  all.*' 

"  Are  you  sorry  now  V^ 

"  Ko,**  said  Miss  Tankeryille. 

"  Pray  proceed !"  said  Bosemary,  with  a  satisfied  air. 

"  Mrs.  Vaiick  and  Ezekiel  were  not  pleased  with  my  house- 
keeping ideas.  The  former  ridiculed  me  unmercifully  for  setting 
up  for  an  old  mud  at  my  age,  and  undertaking  to  live  by  my- 
self as  if  I  were  forty — '  Indeed,*  said  she,  *  there's  ipany  a  miss 
of  forty  would  consider  such  a  step  highly  improper  1* — Dr. 
Msnnikin  could  not  comprehend  Mr.  0  Morra*s  countenancing 
such  a  wild  notion — '  Unless,'  he  added,  *  he  means  to  marry  yon 
himself.' — Both  insisted  that  it  would  hurt  my  matrimonial 
prospects.  As  I  was  convinced  of  the  contrary,  I  was  immov- 
able.— '  Tou  will  expose  yourself  to  very  unpleasant  remarks/ 
said  Ezekiel. — *  Oh !'  said  I, '  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose 
that  I  can  live  by  myself,  with  only  Laura.  Of  course  I  intend 
to  get  some  nice  widow  to  live  with  me.  There  are  plenty 
such  will  be  glad  of  the  chance,  thank  Heaven  I' — *  How  will 
you  be  better  o£r  then  than  you  are  with  mel'  asked  Mrs. 
Varick,  looking  rather  hurt. 

'*  Protest  as  I  might,  Mrs.  Varick  saw  in  my  plan  only  a 
method  of  getting  rid  of  her. — *  That  is  ungenerous,  Isabel,'  said 
I,  *  for  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  placing  myself  else- 
where, if  to  leave  you  was  all  I  wanted.  I  could  take  board 
with  Mrs.  Passavant,  in  my  own  house,  and  have  Ezekiel's  com- 
pany and  protection ;  since  he  always  resides  there.  It  is  only 
for  Laura's  sake.  She  is  five  years  old,  she  quarrels  with 
Boosey — that's  Mrs.  Varick's  son,  you  know  'I" — "  Oh  1 1  know !' 
said  Bosemary,  laughing. — "  *  And  it  is  time  I  had  her  under  my 
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own  control,  which  can  noTor  be  the  case  except  in  my  own 
house.' 

"They  nw  tnat  my  resolution  was  fixed,  and  ceased  to 
combat  it.  I  supposed  that  they  gave  up  their  opposition,  and  I 
busied  myself  cheerfully  in  house-hunting.  Having  made  a  list 
of  the  houses  advertised,  I  ordered  a  carriage  and  taking  Laura 
with  me  went  the  rounds.  At  that  time  Bond  street,  Lafayette 
Place,  Washington  Place,  were  fashionable  localities.  So  were 
still  Park  Place,  College  Place,  and  Broadway  near  the  Bowling 
Green,  and  dear  old  State  street.  The  upper  part  of  Broadway 
from  Grand  street  to  Eighth  was  still  highly  aristocratic ;  there 
lived  the  Hones,  the  Wards,  the  Varicks,  the  Gostars  and  the  like, 
m  grand  houses  which  are  now  fast  turning  into  shops.  Right  in 
the  heart  of  this  district,  with  aristocratic  mansions  of  granite- 
brown  stone  was  not  yet— on  either  hand,  stood  my  own  house. 
In  a  window  of  its  lofty  granite  basement  was  seen  Dr.  Mann!- 
kin*s  name ;  on  the  door-plate,  Mrs.  Passavant's.  I  wished  most 
fervently  that  I  could  turn  out  Mrs.  Passavanft  and  establish 
myself  there.  Deducting  EzekiePs  rent  it  would  have  been  an 
economy. 

"  Having  my  father's  house  before  me  as  a  standard,  I  was 
difficult  to  suit.  Either  the  rooms  were  too  low,  or  the  hall  was 
too  narrow,  or  the  yard  was  too  small.  I  lotted  on  a  spacious 
yard  as  a  play-ground  for  Laura,  for  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a 
little  girl  trundling  her  hoop  in  the  street,  wliich  they  all  do 
now.  By  Mr.  O'Morra's  advice  I  deferred  choosing  till  I  re- 
turned to  town  in  September,  for  the  summer  was  advancing 
and  all  the  world  was  going  to  watering-places.  Mrs.  Varick 
was  going  to  Bockaway,  as  Dr.  Mannikin  recommended  sea- 
bathing for  Boosey.  It  was  easy  for  him  also  to  drive  down 
occasionally  and  see  the  child,  who  was  under  his  professional 
care.  Boosey,  you  know,  had  rickets.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Varick 
proposed  that  I  should  accompany  her,  and  take  Laura,  but  I 
was  a  little  surprised  thai  she  did  not  insist  upon  it  very  strongly, 
and  provided  I  engaged  to  return  to  her  in  the  Fall,  seemed  quite 
willing  I  Bhould  spend  my  summer  anywhere  I  liked.  Dr.  Man 
nikin,  declaring  that  watering-places  were  stupid,  unless  the 
bftthing  waa  necessary  for  your  health,  and  inveighing  against 
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the  customs  of  bathing  at  Rockaway,  adyised  me  to  go  to  the 
Catskill  moantains  and  take  board  in  some  fann-honse,  where  I 
could  have  fresh  cream  and  milk,  and  save  money  '  to  begin 
housekeeping,'  for  I  would  be  sure  to  need  it.  I  proposed  a 
tour  to  Niagara,  but  he  objected  tne  expense,  and  besides,  bow 
could  I  manage  about  company  1  I  could  not  fiisten  myself 
upon  a  party  without  some  gentleman  to  take  care  of  me :  and 
to  travel  with  a  child  five  years  old !  Laura  would  be  an  end- 
less anxiety,  and  in  all  probability  she  would  get  into  the  Falls, 
there  or  at  Trenton,  and  be  drowned. 

"  Although  the  clue  to  Ezekiel's  conduct  was  entirely  wanting 
to  me,  I  had  sense  enough  to  suspect  very  often  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive, as  well  as  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Varick  and  he  were  always 
playing  into  each  other's  hands.  I  wondered,  therefore,  why  he 
did  not  want  me  at  Bockaway,  why  he  wished  to  send  me  into 
the  recesses  of  the  Catskill  away  from  all  the  world,  and  why 
he  objected  to  my  spending  a  few  hundreds  in  a  summer  tour: 
for  if  I  joined  a  party  who  were  going  to  make  what  was  then 
the  grand  excursion,  to  the  Falls,  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  and  the  White  Mountains,  it  would  not  cost  me 
more :  and  the  health,  the  pleasure,  the  mental  improvement 
to  a  young  lady  in  my  position,  was  worth  that  Mr.  O'Morra, 
to  whom  I  applied  for  advice,  warmly  approved  the  tonr.  ridi- 
culed Dr.  Mannikin's  objections :  as  for  a  gentleman  escort,  he 
would  accompany  me  himself,  if  my  friends  would  allow  him  to 
join  their  party ;  and  by  all  means  take  Laura  along,  for  al- 
though she  might  cause  some  trouble  and  anxiety,  I  would  feel  ^ 
stiU  more  in  leaving  her ;  and  if  it  should  be  desirable  at  any 
point  to  separate  from  my  friends,  her  presence  would  always 
gave  me  from  embarrassment" 

"  Mr.  O'Morra  is  a  gentleman !"  said  Rosemary,  emphatically. 

"  From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  bis  foot,  miss ! 
But  you  never  saw  anybody  in  such  a  rage  as  l>r.  Mannikin. 
Mr.  0*Morra  and  he  hated  one  another  cordially :  if  I  had  not 
known  that,  I  should  have  deeply  resented  the  remarks  which 
Ezekiel  thought  proper  to  make,  in  his  quality  of  my  nearest 
relative.  Although  he  had  himself  pointed  out  the  necessity  o 
my  having  a  masculine  escort  of  my  own,  unless  I  meant  to 
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iDflid  an  vmrMBonable  burden  on  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  I 
was  to  Join,  who  had  other  ladies  to  look  after,  he  affected  to 
consider  that  my  own  and  my  sister's  guardian  was  not  asaitable 
person  for  that  office. — 'I  suppose  it  will  quite  sufficiently 
explain  our  relative  position,  Ezekiel,  when  Mr.  O'Morra  intro- 
duced us  as  his  wards,  when  I  introduce  him  as  my  guardian.* — 
'  Which  he  is  not^  at  present,  any  more  than  I  am  1' — '  But  he 
Is  guardian  of  my  sister,  joint  guardian  with  mytolf !'  said  I. — 
'  You  had  better  make  a  joint  concern  of  it  altogether,  and  the 
whole  world  will  be  of  the  bame  opinion  after  you  have  been 
travelling  with  your  guardian  all  summer — a  widower  under 
forty  I  He  means  to  take  Bory  along  of  course ;  but  if  I  were 
you,  I  would  insist  upon  the  ceremony  before  starting !  That's 
all  I  have  to  say.' " 

'*  Oh  I  exclaimed  Bosemary,  with  an  impatient  gesture  and  a 

look  of  fire.    "  I  could ."    She  did  not  say  what  she  could 

do :  doubtless  something  very  disagreeable  to  Dr.  Mannikin. 

"  I  resented  this  speech  of  course,  though  not  so  much  as  I 
should  have  done,  had  I  not  thought  it  supremely  ridiculous ; 
and  Mrs.  Yarick  came  to  Ezekiel's  assistance  by  laughing  at 
him.  He  made  an  apology  too,  by  saying  that  it  was  his  affec- 
tion that  made  him  over-anxious  for  my  interests  and  my  honor ; 
the  simple  truth  being  that  he  was  afraid  this  journey  would 
lead  to  my  marrying  either  Mr.  O'Morra  or  somebody  else,  when 
my  property,  which  he  meant  if  possible  to  appropriate,  would 
escape  his  clutches :  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  convenient  cover 
which  I  afforded  to  his  wicked  passion,  and  which  was  incom- 
parably the  greatest  injury  that  I  suffered  at  his  hands. 

"  I  made  the  journey.  Providence  seemed  to  grant  me  that 
consolation  before  what  I  was  to  suffer.  I  knew  not  why,  an 
incubus  was  lifted  from  my  spirit  when  I  found  myself  on  the 
Albany  boat — for  there  was  no  Hudson  Biver  railroad  then — 
with  Laura,  Master  Bory  (a  boy  of  eleven),  Mr.  O'Morra,  and 
our  travelling  party.  It  was  Bory's  vacation,  and  his  father 
would  not  deny  him  or  himself  the  pleasure  of  the  boy's  com- 
pany ;  he  took  care  of  Laura  like  a  little  knight ;  the  manliest 
little  fellow  ever  you  saw ;  not  so  very  little  either,  for  he  was  as 
tall  aa  most  lads  at  twelve,  could  ride  and  drive,  dance,  skate, 
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•wim,  play  chess,  or  draughts,  or  backgammon  with  accom- 
plished skill,  a  great  player  at  nine  pins,  and  extremely  eager 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  real  gun,  which  his  father  promised  him  for 
his  next  birthday  present.  They  all  said  that  he  saved  Laura's 
life  on  one  occasion  by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind ;  the  cool- 
est little  rascal  that  ever  wore  roundabout ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  she  was  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  a  little  girl  of  five 
years  commonly  is  with  a  boy  just  old  enough  and  big  enough 
to  afford  her  effectual  protection  in  her  small  needs  and  terrors, 
on  a  tedious  journey. 

"  It  was  not  a  tedious  one  to  me.  It  was  the  only  time  that 
I  ever  saw  society  fairly  as  a  young  lady.  Mr.  O'Morra  was 
widely  known,  and  we  met  everywhere  people  of  the  highest 
oonsideration  themselves  who  considered  him  highly.  At  Sara- 
toga, where  we  spent  a  week,  I  had  a  delightful  time.  At  twenty- 
one  you  know  what  that  means  for  a  young  lady.  I  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  found  myself  a  belle  in  fact,  made  a 
serious  conquest,  and  refused  an  offer  of  marriage  between  two 
glasses  of  Congress  water  on  the  last  morning  of  our  stay.  I 
had  refused  or  prevented  such  offers  before,  it  is  true,  bat  this 
was  the  first  by  which  I  felt  honored,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a  cloud  was  taken  off  my  life.  I  attributed  it  to  the  fkct  that  I 
was  in  a  young  woman's  normal  position  once  more,  under  the  care 
of  her  rightful  protectors  and  engaged  in  her  legitimate  duties. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  this  gentleman  would  have  noticed  me  at  a 
party ;  it  was  Laura  who  won  me  his  attention.  Two  months 
before  I  would  have  instantly  accepted  such  an  offer ;  now  that 
I  breathed  the  pure  air  of  virtue  and  happiness,  I  was  more 
difficult.  Mr.  O'Morra,  I  saw,  was  charmed  with  me:  he  knew 
all  about  it  from  my  suitor  who,  with  a  manliness  that  engaged 
my  esteem,  had  asked  his  permission  first,  and  informed  him 
afterwards  of  his  want  of  success." 

"  Why  did  you  refuse  this  gentleman  V*  asked  Rosemary. 

"  Is  it  why  I  refused  him  1'*  said  Miss  Tankerville,  in  a  sweet 
Hibernian  accent,  which  she  called  her  *  mother  tongue,*  from  the 
source  whence  it  came. — "  Because  h'ls  nose  was  too  short,  per- 
haps, or  I  didn't  like  the  color  of  his  beard,  or  the  cut  of  his 
coat,  or  he  was  a  Yankeo,  or  a  Protestant,  or  perhaps  his  name 
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was  Hesekiah!  Is  it  neoeasaiy  to  gire  reasons  why  a  girl  of 
one  and  twenty,  rich,  handsome  and  happy,  rejects  a  good  offer  I 
Tell  me,  if  you  can,  the  reason  why  she  should  accept  the  first 
good  one, 'or  the  second,  or  the  third,  for  that  matter  1  At  fire 
and  twenty  the  case  is  altered :  if  she  refuse  then,  she  has  grare 
reasons ;  at  thirty  she  will  scarcely  refuse  at  all ;  past  thirty, 
she  will  probahly  not  have  any  offers  to  refuse.  Stick  a  pin 
there.  Bliss  Rosemary !" 

"  Stick  a  pin  1"  said  Rosemary,  with  a  puzzled  look,  and 
inroluntarily  glancing  down  at  her  dress,  "  where  V* 

"  Set  it 'down  in  your  tablets,  my  dear ;  imprint  it  on  your 
memory.  It  is  a  metaphorical  phrase,  used  by  vulgar  people ; 
a  slang  expression,  in  short" 

"  I  don't  wish  to  learn  slang  expressions,"  said  Rosemary, 
half  petulantly :  "  so  pray  proceed." 

"  Why  what  a  little  princess  it  is !    To  proceed  then. 

"  I  stood  where  you  will  never  stand,  on  Table  Rock,  which 
quivered,  or  seemed  to  quiver,  with  the  thunder-stroke  of  the 
great  cataract.  Over  the  sweep  of  the  horse>shoe,  the  waters 
of  Lake  Erie  plunged  in  sheets  of  swiftest  green  and  fretted 
white  into  that  vast  rock-bedded  cauldron  of  foam  and  spray 
spanned  by  the  sun-bow.  The  faint  and  lovely  arch  rested  its 
further  limb  against  the  verdure  of  Goat  Island,  veiled  in  softest 
mist.  Eternal  uproar!  Quiet  ineffable,  which  no  sound  nor  motion 
can  disturb !  Table  Rock  has  fallen,  and  never  broke  the  trans- 
cendent repose  of  the  mighty  scene.  I  held  Laura's  hand  fast 
in  mine,  and  was  perfectly  unconscious  that  my  guardian  had 
passed  his  round  my  waisi,  and  held  it  firmly.  Rory  stood  in 
his  blue  roundabout  and  cap  on  the  very  edge,  as  quietly  as 
Napoleon  is  painted  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  If  I  had  seen 
him  at  first,  I  should  have  screamed,  but  his  father  only  looked 
at  the  boy,  and  then  pointed  out  to  me  his  position  with  a  glance 
of  paternal  pride,  which  overcame  even  a  father's  apprehensions^ 

^*  I  remember  this  scene  so  well — I  so  ofte'n  recalled  it.  It  came 
back  to  me  in  my  dreams  for  weeks  and  months  after.  In  one 
sense,  you  know,  the  relative  situation  of  Mr.  0*Morra  and  my- 
self JusUfled  a  parental  familiarity  on  his  part :  but  then  that 
was  the  sole  instance  of  it,  before  or  since ;  and  although  it  is  a 
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natural,  almost  an  irresistible  impulse  to  seize  hold  of  your 
friends  on  Table  Rock,  0*Morra  was  not  a  man  of  impolBes. 
His  very  bitterness  and  passion  as  an  orator  are  deliberate ;  his 
finest  bursts  are  calculated ;  and  he  never  indulged  thilt  perfectly 
natural,  permissible,  quasi-parental  caress  without  a  dear  per- 
oeption  of  what  be  was  about 

"  Did  he  mean  it  just  paternally  1  Was  it  in  the  character  of 
an  ex-guardian  1  In  a  widower  under  forty,  that  seemed  to  me 
a  mere  impertinence  to  a  girl  of  my  age.  Tes;  when  I  con- 
sidered Mr.  O'Morra's  raven  hair,  his  clear,  unwrinkled,  and 
Doble  brow,  the  fire  of  bis  gray  eye,  his  mobile  lip  curled 
with  sarcasm,  bis  spare  but  muscular  frame  which,  tall  as  I  was, 
orertopped  me  a  full  head ;  and  remembered  that  he  was  scarce 
past  the  term  of  youth,  which,  as  my  father  used  to  tell  me,  Hip- 
pocrates fixed  at  thirty-five ;  I  was  profoundly  convinced  that  a 
parental  fiuniliarity  on  his  part  to  me,  in  the  full  bloom  of  my 
twenty-one  summers,  was  a  pure  impertinenoe:  and  Cabal 
0*Morra  was  incapable  of  an  impertinence.  What  theni  I 
affected   fear,  and  drew  back  from  the  edge  of  Table  Rock.** 

"  I  think,"  said  Rosemary,  innocently,  as  if  she  had  made  a 
grand  discovery,  which  refiected  great  credit  on  her  penetration 
— "  I  think — you  must  have  been  m  love  at  this  time  with  Mr. 
O'Morra,'* 

"  Ah !  now,  Rosemary,  you  make  me  blush  I**  said  Miss  Tan- 
kerville,  with  her  peculiar  smile,  which  we  have  noticed :  and 
Rosemary  looked  ashamed,  as  if  she  had  been  caught  saying 
Bometbing  foolish. 

'*  We  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  we  visited  the  Canadian 
French  in  their  homes,  and  worshipped  in  their  rural  churches. 
Montreal  in  August  greaily  captivated  us  all.  As  none  of  in 
had  ever  been  abroad,  the  Church  of  the  Sulpicians,  which  tra- 
vellers generally  style  the  Cathedral,  was  the  most  impodng 
edifice  devoted  to  our  faith  that  we  had  ever  seen.  It  chanced 
that  the  first  morning  we  visited  it  there  was  a  marriage  with  all 
the  ceremonies ;  a  nuptial  mass,  duiing  which  the  bridegroom 
and  bride,  both  young,  communicated  together  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  as  directed  by  the  ritual  of  our  Church.  We  all  stayed 
to  see  it  through.    Though  a  Catholic  bom,  I  had  never  before 
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Men  it,  and  oor  friends  were  Protestanta.  It  was  a  rery  inter- 
esting a£Eair,  for  the  groom  was  an  English  officer,  a  convert  (as 
I  understood),  and  the  bride  French.  His  scarlet  uniform,  and 
her  long  white  train  and  Teil,  blending  together  on  the  altar 
step,  before  the  priest  in  his  rich  Testments,  while  little  surpliced 
boys  like  angels  held  tapers  on  either  side,  or  knelt  where  they 
had  recited  the  conJUeor^  formed  a  beautiful  picture.  I  was  so 
afifected  that  I  wept — '  Unless  I  can  be  married  that  way,*  said 
I,  as  we  left  the  church,  *  I  don't  want  to  be  married  at  all.' — 
'  Scarlet  coat  and  all,  I  suppose  V  asked  Mr.  O'Morra,  {sarcasti- 
cally.— '  No,  sir,'  said  I,  with  spirit,  '  British  officers  who  are 
Catholics  are  too  scarce  for  me  to  hope  that ;  and  were  they  not, 
I  am  too  patriotic  to  marry  any  but  an  American.  But  as  I  am 
entitled  to  the  ring,  sir,  and  all  that,  I  mean  to  have  it  with  all 
solemnity  or  not  at  alL' 

"  Mr.  O'Morra  looked  very  cold  and  stem  at  that.  I  could 
Doi  at  first  imagine  why.  Then  I  recollected  that  he  was  a  wi- 
dower, had  been  nuuried  in  early  youth,  to  a  virgin  bride,  and 
00  doubt  with  the  very  same  ceremonies ;  and  I  remembered  to 
have  heard  that  it  was  only  by  a  kind  of  dispensation  that  the 
Church  permitted  these  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  second 
marriage  of  widowers,  and  not  at  all  (as  I  knew  very  well)  in  that 
of  widows.  I  thought  more  about  this  than  about  the  parental 
carem  he  gave  me  at  Niagara.  I  had  lately  felt  a  profound  in- 
ternal conviction  that  Mr.  O'Morra  was  tenderly  attached  to  me, 
and  that  nothing  but  some  subtle  and  delicate  scruple  prevented 
him  from  saying  so  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to 
any  one  else  the  grounds  I  had  for  this  conviction,  which  had 
stolen  over  me  gradually,  awakening  all  the  time  deeper  and 
stronger  feelings  of  affection  for  him :  and  now  I  got  a  sudden 
shock.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  gulf  had  opened  between  us. 
It  was  possible  clearly,  to  bridge  it  over ;  but  it  was  a  question 
whether  he  would  after  all  ask  me  to  cross  on  such  a  bridge ;  it 
was  a  further  question,  whether  I  would  consent.  Strange  to 
say,  I  had  never  before  thought  of  it  in  this  particular  light. 
That  mysterious  ceremony  in  the  Church  of  the  Sulpicians — that 
bride  kneeling  on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar,  where  I  never  saw 
woman  kneel  before— had  awakened  in  the  depths  of  my  soul  a 
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perception  of  something  sacred  in  myself,  wMch  I  neyer  had 
till  then. 

"  That  jonmey  had  ennohled  and  pnrified  my  thoughts. 
Like  all  purification  it  was  attended  with  pain.  The  blameless 
happiness  of  which  I  had  permitted  myself  to  dream  was  escap- 
ing from  my  hands.  Rory  one  day  was  telling  mo  about  his 
meeting  with  one  of  his  school  feends,  who  had  a  new  step- 
mother. 

'^  '  He  likes  it  first-rate/  said  the  boy.  '  Now  /  should  notf 
Miss  TankenriUe.* 

"  '  Why  not,  Master  Bory  1  Tour  papa  has  a  perfect  right  to 
marry  again,  you  know,  if  he  pleases.' 

"  *  He  has  a  right,'  replied  the  boy, '  but  it  would  not  be  so 
glorious.' 

" '  Tou  prefer  glory  to  happiness,  then,  Bory  V  said  I,  with 
a  blush. 

"  *  For  my  papa  I  do !'  he  replied,  looking  at  me  steadily 
with  his  great  eyes.  '  Besides,  Miss  Tankerville,  did  not  you 
tell  me  the  other  day  that  it  was  a  noble  thing  in  my  father  to 
have  been  so  long  faithful  to  the  memory  of  my  mother  V 

"  *  I  did,  Bory.' 

" '  That  proves  it,  then,'  said  the  boy.  '  My  papa  is  not  like 
others.  Miss  Tankerrille :  everybody  says  that.' 

'" '  He  is  certainly  unlike  any  other  man  I  ever  knew,'  said  I. 

" '  Do  you  mean  to  marry  my  father  V  continued  the  boy, 
boldly.    '  Everybody  says  so.' 

"  '  He  has  never  asked  me,  Bory,'  said  I,  affecting  to  smile. 

"  *  Aye !  but  he  will — ^when  we  get  back  to  New  York.  You 
know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Do  tell  me  at  once  whether  you 
mean  to  have  him.  I  won't  tell  any  one,  on  my  word  and 
honor  V 

*'  *  Upon  my  word,  Bory,'  said  I,  *  this  is  a  very  extraordinary 
request :  to  ask  a  lady  whether  she  means  to  accept  a  gentleman 
who  has  not  yet  proposed  to  her  and  possibly  never  will !  Don't 
you  know  better  than  that  V 

" '  He  «rtQ  propose  to  you,  I  tell  you,'  answered  the  boy.  '  i 
asked  him  myself,  and  he  said :  tbs— plump  out.    Now  that's 
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a  secret  for  yoa !  Now  tell  me — will  yoa  aeeepi  him,  as  7011 
call  iti    Tea  or  no,  MIm  TankervUle  V 

"  I  felt  all  the  blood  in  my  body  rash  to  my  heart,  and  then 
back  to  my  cheeks,  at  this  incomparably  cool  annonncemeDt 
and  qnestion. 

"  *  Ah !  I  see  how  it  is  I*  said  the  boy.  *  Well,  don't  ieU  that 
I  told  you.  Honor  bright!' — And  off  he  went  like  an  arrow 
from  a  bow.  Why,  Rosemary,  yoa  blush  as  vividly  as  I  could 
have  done  myself,  when  the  thing  happened  I" 

"  To  think  how  you  must  have  felt  at  such  a  question  !*'  replied 
Bosemary.    "  What  an  impudent  good-for-nothing  boy  !'* 
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''Past  midnight!"  said  Miss  TankervOle,  looking  at  her 
watch. 

"  Oh,  neTer  miad !"  cried  Miss  Bosemary,  finshed  with  a  deep 
and  permaDent  excitement.  "  I  am  dying  to  know  why  yon 
didn't  marry  Mr.  O'Morra  after  all,  why  you  are  an  old  maid^ 
not  that  yon  are  so  Tery  old  either — and — what  dreadful  thing 
Dr.  Mannikin  and  Mrs.  Varick  did  to  yon." 

Instead  of  answering,  Miss  Tankenrille  bent  her  head  in  a 
listening  attitude.  Like  most  housekeepers  of  the  tha|d  sex, 
■he  was  quick-eared. 

"  I  hear  a  step  on  the  stairs !" 

"Dear  me!  I  hear  steps  on  the  stair  every  night!*'  said 
Rosemary. 

"  Aye  I  but  I  know  the  step  of  every  one  of  my  boarders,  and 
this  is  entirely  different." 

Miss  Tankerrille  rose  with  excitement  and  rushed  to  the  door 
which  she  threw  open.  The  sound,  which  was  approaching 
ih>m  below,  ceased,  but  she  could  not  see  who  it  was,  for  the 
gas  in  the  hall  had  been  put  out.  While  sne  ran  to  the  mantd 
for  a  match,  the  steps  retreated.  She  lit  a  burner  of  the  tide 
light  near  Rosemary's  door  and  flooded  the  hall  and  nearest 
flight  of  the  stair  with  light.  While  thus  engaged,  the  flront 
door  of  the  hall  below  opened,  causing  a  draught  that  flickered 
the  flame,  then  closed  again. — "  Some  one  has  gone  out!*' — Miss 
Tankerrille  went  down  stairs,  accompanied  by  Rosemary,  who 
shared  her  excitement.  They  relit  the  hall  light,  examhied  the 
ball  door,  which  Miss  Tankerrille  locked  and  bolted.  Then  they 
ranged  through  the  parlors,  trying  windows,  looking  into 
dopets,  and  locking  all  the  doors  after  them,  to  make  sore  noth- 
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Ing  should  escape.  Convinced  at  last  that  there  was  no  one 
Inside,  both  returned  to  Rosemary's  room.  After  discussing 
femininely  this  incident,  Miss  Tankerrille  resumed  her  narratiTei 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  why  I  refused  Mr.  O'Morra,  on  his  first 
offer,  of  which  Rory  had  forewarned  me,  it  is  very  easily  ex- 
plained. He  wad  a  widower,  near  forty,  and  I  a  girl  of  twenty- 
one,  independent,  supposed  by  myself  to  be  tolerably  attractive ; 
and  his  son,  a  lad  of  eleven  years,  was  averse  to  his  father's  re- 
marrying. I  think  I  was  right  too :  for  why  had  Providence 
made  me  independent,  if  not  that  I  might  never  sacrifice  what 
k  more  delicate  and  noble  in  my  sex  to  vulgar  necessities  or 
worldly  ambition  1  Then  I  had  Laura  to  bring  up.  I  was  a 
mother  already,  you  see ;  and  for  that  reason  resolved  to  remain 
a  virgin,  to  fulfil,  in  unselfish  purity,  my  allotted  task.  My 
feelings  were  not  those  of  a  Religious  at  all — for  more  than  one 
blameless  passion  struggled  hard  against  my  decision — why 
should  I  deny  that,  now  that  the  man's  locks  are  silver  and  the 
lire  of  his  glance  is  tamed  1  We  parted  at  Mrs.  Varick's  door, 
at  about  six  in  the  morning,  after  a  night  on  the  Sound — a  glo- 
rious moonlight — that  witnessed  my  struggle  and  my  triumph ; 
parted  friends :  Rory  shook  hands  with  me  in  his  manly  style, 
and  kissed  Laura  with  bold  affection.  I  don't  suppose  the  child 
herself  had  any  idea  why,  after  they  were  gone,  I  sate  down  on 
my  trunk  in  tlie  hall,  flung  my  arms  round  her  and  cried !" 

"  Tou  were  a  good  girl,"  said  Rosemary,  dashing  away  a  tear. 
"  I  understand  all  that  part  now  perfectly." 

"  The  Varicks  had  not  returned  from  Rockaway :  that  is, 
Mrs.  Varick  and  the  children  had  not ;  for  Mr.  Varick  was  la 
town.  Although  Mr.  Varick  was  always  particularly  kind  to 
me,  it  was  not  enUrely  agreeable  to  be  in  the  house  with  him 
alone,  as  it  were,  with  only  a  child  and  the  servants,  especially 
as  he  used  to  come  home  tights  when  he  came  home  at  all  in 
hours  that  I  knew  anything  about.  I  regretted  to  observe  that 
his  habits  had  in  no  respect  improved,  and  the  observation  sti- 
mulated the  resolution  with  which  I  had  returned  to  the  city, 
of  forming  a  home  as  speedily  as  possible  for  myself  and  Laura. 
Mr.  Varick  told  me  that  Roosey  had  been  delicate  all  summer, 
and  that  Dr.  Mannikin  bad  attended  him,  spending  sometimes 
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entire  weeks  at  Bockaway.  For  his  own  part,  busineBS 
had  kept  him  in  town  a  great  deal.  Whatever  the  business 
was,  it  had  not  been  very  profitable,  for  Mr.  Varick  borrowed 
money  of  me  on  the  first  morning  of  my  arriyal.  Three  or  four 
days  after,  he  applied  to  me  again,  wishing  to  borrow  a  very 
large  sum  only  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  The  whole  of  my 
August  rents  and  dividends,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  paid 
in  May,  were  deposited  then  to  my  credit  in  the  Chemical  Bank. 
I  used  to  keep  my  check-book  in  my  table  drawer,  and  I  was  a 
little  surprised  that  the  sum  Mr.  Varick  asked  for — ^merely  for 
one  day — was  within  a  few  dollars  the  exact  amount  of  my 
balance.  I  was  very  cohfiding,  but  to  lend  even  for  a  few  hours 
almost  half  a  year's  income,  startled  me,  and  I  refused.  He 
looked  mortified,  but  said  nothing,  put  on  his  hat  and  left  the 
house.  That  day  he  did  not  appear  at  dinner — he  had  dined 
with  us  every  day  since  our  return — and  I  feared  that  he  was 
very  much  hurt  by  my  want  of  confidence.  I  sate  up  a  good 
deal  later  than  usual  that  evening,  in  order  to  see  him,  hoping 
that  he  might  return  sober  enough  to  hear  my  excuses.  However 
he  never  came,  and  what  was  very  unusual,  did  not  appear  at 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  Another  entire  day,  and  no  news 
of  Mr.  Varick!  We  all  thought  that  he  had  gone  down  to 
Bockaway.  I  was  writing  a  note  to  Isabel,  informing  her  of 
the  circumstances,  and  begging  her  to  return  home,  when  a 
short  letter  arrived  from  her  to  me,  begging  me  to  send  her  a 
hundred  dollars  to  pay  her  bill  at  Bockaway,  as  Varick  took  no 
notice  of  her  request,  and  she  supposed  that  as  usual  he  had 
been  losing  terribly  at  play.  I  enclosed  her  a  cheque  imme- 
diately, and  the  next  evening  she  returned,  escorted  by  Dr. 
Mannikin,  and  accompanied  by  the  children  and  two  maid- 
servants. She  flung  herself  into  my  arms.  As  soon  as  we 
were  alone,  she  said :  '  Good  Heaven  f  we  are  ruined,  Helen  I 
Varick  has  gone  to  South  America,  leaving  gaming  debts 
unpaid.* 

"  Mr.  Varick  had  been  in  difficulty  some  years  before.  Then 
he  received  a  considerable  inheritance  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, old  Peter  Boosevelt  Varick.  He  had  not  been  in  busi- 
ness since,  but  had  lived  on  his  means,  speculating  in  real  estate. 
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and  dabbling  in  lotteries.  Lately  he  had  taken  to  faro.  Dr. 
Mannikin  told  me  that  his  notes  had  been  flying  about  all  sam- 
mer  at  fabulous  discounts,  sustained  at  all  merely  by  the  wealth 
of  hia  relations,  who,  some  might  suppose,  would  step  in  at  the 
last,  and  by  the  idea  that  his  wife  was  going  to  receive  a  large 
property  from  her  uncle  Dashon.  The  house  in  which  they  lived 
was  a  gift  from  old  Mr.  Dashon  to  Mrs.  Varick,  and  was  settled 
on  her  in  the  hands  of  trustees.  The  furniture,  too,  was  hers— - 
a  gift  from  her  uncle— of  course  it  was  liable  for  Judgments, — 
but  as  Varick  had  no  hona-fide  business  obligations,  nothing  but 
the  wildest  kind  of  accommodation  paper  negotiated  at  the  most 
usurious  interest,  and  gambling  debts,  there  would  be  no  suits, 
and  hence  she  would  not  be  disturbed.  But  here  were  all  her 
resources.  She  had  no  money,  and  there  were  bills  to  pay. 
The  butcher  and  grocer  would  give  no  further  credit  till  theirs 
were  settled,  and  but  for  my  purse  we  should  have  had  no  din- 
ner, that  week. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  fairly  ascertained  how  matters  really 
stood,  a  grand  tripartite  council  was  held,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Mannikin,  Mrs.  Varick  and  myself,  to  consider  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  I  advised  her  to  apply  at  once  to  her  Uncle 
Dashon. 

"  '  Now,  Helen,*  she  began, '  it's  of  no  use  saying  that  Uncle 
Dashon  will  tell  me  to  let  my  house,  store  my  furniture,  and 
come  to  live  with  him,  as  I  did  before  my  marriage,  and  till 
after  Boosey  was  bom.  I  can't  do  it.  I'm  not  going  to  put 
myself  under  aunt  Dashon's  thumb  again,  i  can  tell  you.  And 
if  I  refuse,  uncle  Dashon  never  forgives  people  who  ask  his 
help  and  won't  take  his  advice.  Belter  not  ask  it  at  all.  I 
stand  very  well  with  him  now,  an4  if  Dick  gets  killed  fighting 
in  Algiers — as  I  hope  to  goodness  he  may' — Rosemary  stamped 
her  charming  foot  and  uttered  an  indignant  exclamation ! — *  no 
doubt  I  shall  get  uncle's  entire  property  at  last.  But  as  for 
returning  under  bis  roof,  it  would  do  me  no  manner  of  good, 
and  I  will  not  do  it  unless  from  the  most  dire  necessity.' 

" '  It  would  separate  her  from  us  all  I'  said  Dr.  Mannikin, 
pathetically. 

" '  I  don't  see  what  she  can  do,  then,'  said  J,  '  unless  she  lets 
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the  house  and  sells  the  farniture,  which  will  gire  her  an  income 
anfflcient  to  board  in  a  very  handsome  style.' 

" '  Let  the  house  of  course  I  must/  said  Isabel.  '  I  have  not 
the  means  to  live  in  it.  But  as  for  selling  the  fumitare^-ancle*B 
gift  only  two  years  ago — he  would  never  forgive  me  !* 

*'  Ezekiel  proposed  (without  any  seriousness)  that  she  should 
keep  both  house  and  furniture,  and  take  boarders. — '  Tou  could 
make  a  handsome  thing  of  it,  and  uncle  Dashon  would  rather 
like  your  spirit.' 

"  '  There  would  be  such  an  outcry  among  the  Varicks  as  never 
was  heard  in  New  York  before.  They'd  consider  it  infinitely  more 
disgraceful  than  my  husband's  not  paying  his  debts !  No  use 
talking  of  that!' 

*' '  I  see/  said  Dr.  Mannikin,  "  that  you  are  determined  to 
keep  up  appearances  V 

"  '  Determined !'  said  Mrs.  Varick. 

**  *  Then  in  one  shape  or  other  your  furniture/  said  he,  looking 
round  the  frescoed  saloon,  gay  with  French  mirrors  and  satin 
upholstery  and  gilded  carving — *  has  got  to  be  converted  into 
support— that's  clear.* 

"  '  I  don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  me,  unless  Helen  comes 
to  my  assistance,'  replied  she,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  *  What  can  I  do  T   I  exclaimed.    *  Tell  me,  and  I  will  do  it' 

"  At  that  time  I  would  almost  have  laid  down  my  life  for  this 
woman  who,  when  my  sister  and  I  were  orphans  and  homeless, 
had  so  disinterestedly  (as  I  thought)  offered  us  a  refuge.  Dr. 
Mannikin  drew  me  into  the  next  room — an  exquisite  dining- 
room  with  everything  carved  in  oak,  rich  antique  buffet,  chairs 
all  knops  and  flowers,  dtc. — and  proposed  a  plan  which  be 
thought  would  solve  every  objection,  and  promote  alike  the  hap- 
piness and  interests  of  all  ot  us. 

"  *  Mrs.  Varick's  own  idea  is,'  said  he, '  tnat  as  you  are  bent 
on  housekeeping,  you  should  take  this  house,  fumilore  and  all, 
and  pay  lier  partly  in  money — for  she  will  want  some,  yoa 
know — and  partly  in  board  :  but  I  tell  her  you  can't  afford  it. 
The  rent  is  more  than  you  can  pay.' 

" '  Entirely  out  of  the  question,'  said  J. 

" '  Here  is  a  more  practical  plan.    Tour  own  house  bears  the 
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oune  rent  as  thiB,  but  as  yoa  would  let  the  basement  to  me  at 
a  high  price,  yon  could  afford  to  lire  in  that,  and  taking  Mm 
Varick*8  ftimiture  at  a  low  figure,  pay  her  in  board,  while  she 
would  provide  for  her  other  expenses  by  the  rent  of  this  honse. 

"  *  You  forget,  Esekiel,  that  Birs.  Passavant  has  a  fiye  years 
lease.' 

" '  Not  at  all.  That's  the  very  point.  Mrs.  Passavant  has  a 
fine  opportunity  to  take  a  large  family  mansion  in  Lafayette 
Place,  where  she  thinks  she  can  make  her  fortnne  in  a  few 
years,  and  she  only  hesitates  because  she  has  your  house  on 
her  bands.    Say  the  word  and  you  shall  have  it.' 

" '  I  shall  be  delighted  to  get  my  father's  house  again,  and  to 
give  you  the  office  and  have  you  live  with  me,  cousin  Ezekiel,' 
said  I ;  '  but  can  I  afford  to  buy  this  costly  furniture  at  any 
decent  priced  And  to  take  Isabel  wiUi  her  two  children  (and 
servants — she  must  have  a  nursery-maid — and  her  own  maid,  of 
course)— I  shrink !  Besides  what  will  her  uncle  Dashon  say  to 
her  seUing  the  furniture  1  He  won't  like  her  selling  it  to  me 
better  than  to  any  one  else !' 

"  He  need  never  know  it,  or  if  he  does'— for  I  shook  my  head 
resolutely  at  that — '  he  can  be  told,  what  wUl  be  the  truth,  that 
it  is  only  hypothecated  as  security  for  her  board  till  her  hus- 
band's return.  Of  course,  you  would  resign  it  to  her  on  full  re- 
payment of  her  bills— eh  1  Thus,  she  unites  every  object ;  she 
avoids  an  iclai,  keeps  up  appearances  with  her  relations  and 
fthe  world;  and  you  refurnish  your  house  more  splendidly 
than  ever  on  the  easiest  terms,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the 
presence  of  a  matron,  which  has  always  been  your  difficulty, 
Helen.'  • 

**  Tou  must  remember  that  I  saw  this  proposal  precisely  as 
Dr.  Mannlkin  represented  it,  and  the  only  objections  I  per- 
ceived were  the  expense— more  than  I  had  ever  contemplated — 
and  the  destruction  of  my  plan  of  quiet  domesticity  with  Laura. 
I  dreaded  Mrs.  Varick's  children  and  her  maids.  A  very  faint 
and  dim  idea  also  floated  through  my  inexperienced  maiden 
mind,  that  it  was  not  quite  the  thing  to  have  two  married  people 
living  with  me,  of  whom  the  man  was  separated  from  his  wife, 
and  the  lady  from  her  husband.  Still,  as  the  lady  was  my  in- 
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timate  frieDd,  with  whom  I  bad  lived  for  two  yean  on  dsterlf 
terms,  and  the  man  my  nearest  relation,  this  view  appeared  pro- 
dish,  and  I  did  not  allude  to  it  I  referred  the  proposal  back  to 
Isaliel  herself,  who  of  coarse  had  already  agreed  upon  it  with 
Ezekiel  in  private.  She,  therefore,  only  spoke  to  thank  me 
eagerly,  and  promised  the  easiest  bargain  that  ever  was  about 
the  fumitore.  In  fine,  I  consented,  provided  Mr.  0*Morra's 
consent  could  be  obtained.  At  this  condition  Ezekiers  brow 
blackened.  He  observed  that  Mr.  0*Morra  was  in  Washington, 
conducting  a  cause  in  the  Supreme  Court.  '  I  will  write  to  him,* 
Bidd  I.    *  We  shall  get  the  answer  in  three  days.' 

"  I  wrote  the  letter,  which  Dr.  Mannikin  took  to  put  in  the 
Post-office.*' 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Rosemary.    "  What  a  fool  I" 

"I  waited  a  week  without  receiving  an  answer;  Esekiel 
coming  every  day  to  inquire,  and  growing  very  impatient  and 
pressing  with  me  to  decide.  At  last  he  brought  a  message  from 
Mrs.  Passavant,  requiring  an  immediate  answer  about  the  lease, 
as  she  was  obliged  either  to  accept  or  decline  the  proposal  made 
to  her.  Thus  pressed  and  interpreting  Mr.  O^Morra's  silence  as 
a  sign  that  he  was  rrsolred  not  to  interfere  further  in  my  aifiurt, 
I  gave  my  consent. 

"  Dr.  Mannikin  now  hurried  every  thing,  urging  the  prudence 
of  getting  Mrs.  Varick's  furniture  out  of  her  own  hands  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  bought  it,  therefore,  immediately,  taking  her 
receipt  for  the  very  considerable  sums  which  I  had  already  lent 
her,  as  the  first  payment,  and  contracting  to  board  her,  her  two 
children  and  as  many  maid-servants,  for  three  years,  giving  them 
an  entire  floor,  with  fuel,  lights,  use  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
all  other  imaginable  privileges,  at  a  very  handsome  compensa- 
tion no  doubt.  The  contract  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed 
by  us  both.  Ezekiel  witnessed  it.  He  figured  up  what  the 
bargain  would  cost  me  in  cash,  and  found  that  1  should  get  the 
furniture  at  about  one-third  its  original  value,  the  rest  being 
paid  entirely  in  rent  and  supervision,  which,  however  nseftil  to 
Mrs.  Varick,  would  cost  me  nothing.  He  was  never  weary  of 
dilating  on  the  advantages  to  accrue  from  the  arrangement  I 
was  going  to  be  mistress  of  a  splendid  establishment,  and  at  the 
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Hune  time  their  common  benefactresB.  He  confessed  that  he 
bad  not  succeeded  at  all  in  the  two  years  since  my  father's 
death.  He  had  even  lost  some  families  who  at  first  employed 
him.  They  regarded  him  either  as  a  bachelor,  or  as  separated 
from  that  cm'sed  wife  of  his,  who  was  bom  to  be  the  blight  of 
his  existence.  Now  that  he  was  going  to  live  with  two  yonng 
ladies — ^his  cousins — daughters  of  his  old  and  celebrated  uncle, 
Dr.  Tankerrille-— all  would  be  changed.  He  proposed  to  order 
a  new  door-plate  with  his  own  name  for  the  front  door. 

"  *  Really  cousin  Ezekiel  !*  said  I.  *  Doesn't  that  turn  me  into 
your  housekeeper  at  once  V 

"  *  Fie,  no,  cousin  Helen.  It  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  effect  it  will  have  upon  my  practice — ^the  position  it  will 
gire  meP 

" '  To  pass  off  my  house  as  yours — ^is  that  it  V  said  I. 

" '  Why  you  wouldn't  put  Miss  Tank bb villi  on  the  door— 
as  if  yon  kept  a  boarding-house— would  you  V 

" '  No,  you  can't  do  that,  Helen  I'  said  Mrs.  Yarick,  laughing. 
'  Just  think — on  Broadway — too  conspicuous  a  place  for  you  to 
hang  out  your  sign,  my  dear  I  The  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  yon  to  give  your  cousin  the  doctor  the  benefit.' 

"  80  to  give  Ezekiel  the  benefit,  I  agreed  to  it,  and  before  we 
moTed  in,  the  name  of  Dr.  Mankikih  appeared  on  a  large  silver 
plate  upon  the  lofty  green  door.  This  was  an  immense  lift  in 
the  world  for  Ezekiel  Mannikin !  Consider  what  a  respectable 
figure  he  now  cut,  living  in  a  four-story  house,  with  granite 
basement  and  massive  steps,  on  Broadway !  If  you  called  on 
him,  you  were  shown  into  a  noble  office,  two  rooms  deep,  lined 
idth  walnut  bookcases  and  a  magnificent  medical  library. 
Every  circumstance  breathed  the  old-established  practitioner. 
Daily,  at  the  hour  when  Broadway  was  most  thronged.  Dr. 
Hannikin  would  be  seen,  entering  or  issuing  from  his  office,  in 
fkulUeas  suit  of  black,  Quaker  cut,  broad-brim  hat,  white-top- 
boots  ;  a  sort  of  Quaker  dandy,  neither  ashamed  of  the  Society 
nor  superstitiously  attached  to  it,  and  fast  becoming  a  most  res- 
pectable notoriety. 

"  Dr.  Mannikin's  motives  for  desiring  this  arrangement  were 
quite  patent.    Mrs.  Varick's  were  not  so  clear " 
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"  Ofa,  nerer  mind  her  motiTes,*'  interrupted  Bosenuuy.  *'  One 
most  have  read  hiBtoiy  to  HtUe  purpose  not  to  know  that  peo- 
ple, under  the  influence  of  criminal  passions,  will  go  any  lengths 
and  nm  any  danger  to  gratify  them.  Otherwise  Isabel  Tarick's 
conduct  is  inexplicable,  for  bad  she  applied  to— to  her  uide 
DashoD,  be  would  have  done  anything  for  her  at  that  Ume." 

"  The  lessons  of  history  bare  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
you,"  said  Miss  Tankerrille,  with  a  smile.  "  To  dismiss,  then, 
the  motives  of  Mrs.  Varick.  Immediate  possession  of  the  prs- 
mises  had  been  a  condition  which  Ezekiel  made  with  Mrs.  Pas- 
savant :  so  she  moved  into  her  new  house  without  eren  waiting 
to  clean  it.  Dr.  Mannikin  wanted  me  to  do  the  same,  but  I  was 
too  thorough  a  housekeeper,  and  not  yet  sufficiently  tamed  to 
obey  him  there.  I  must  have  kept  him  on  tenter-hooks,  while, 
regardless  of  his  adrioe,  which  I  considered  a  pure  impertinence ; 
I  sent  in  an  army  of  painters  and  house-cleaners.  Once  in  for 
it,  I  was  resolved  to  do  the  thing  as  became  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
TankervUle.  Mrs.  Varick's  carpets  had  to  be  taken  up,  purified, 
new  breadths  put  in  and  refitted,  causing  fresh  delays.  Her 
rooms  were  narrower  than  mine,  so  that  the  drawing-room  had 
to  have  a  new  medallion-carpet,  one  which  I  ttiought  would  not 
disgrace  her  French  mirrors  and  Paris  upholstery.  I  had  been 
overseeing  it  laid  down ;  the  mirrors  being  already  up,  and  the 
curtains,  and  pictures,  but  not  another  stick  of  fhmiture  yet 
moved  in.  My  father*s  and  mother's  portraits  by  Inman,  and 
a  great  picture  of  Hippocrates,  which  old  Paff  persuaded  mf 
father  to  buy,  and  a  silvery  landscape  by  Doughty — ^whit»«nDed 
sycamores  overhanging  a  running  stream  cbrystalline  dear— imd 
a  purple  and  gold  sunset  by  Cole,  adorned  the  walls,  giving 
already  a  familiar  look,  and  I  looked  round  with  a  sense  of 
pride  to  think  I  was  mistress  here  onoe  more,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Cabal  0*Morra  stood  before  me. 

"  In  the  mirror  that  had  been  Mrs.  yarick*s  I  saw  the  blood 
rush  tumnltuously  to  my  face.  It  was  only  a  minute— I  ran  up 
to  him  to  shake  hands.  He  took  mine  idly  and  gased  round  in 
silence,  his  frock-coat  buttoned  up,  and  his  gloved  hand  restiiig 
on  his  hip. 

" '  Well,  sir,'  said  I,  with  woman's  quickness  beginning  Hie 
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attack, '  are  yoa  not  a  pretty  cavalier  not  to  have  answered  my 
letter  all  this  Ume  r 

" '  What  letter  V  replied  he,  black  as  thnndor. 

"  I  explained. 

" '  I  received  no  letter.    How  did  yon  direct  it  V 

" '  To  Cdhai  O'Morra,  Eiq.,  WtOa/rd's  ffcUl,  Wdthingion, 
D.  C,  as  plain  as  I  coold  write  it;  and  Dr.  Mannilnn  put  it  in 
the  office  for  me  himself.* 

" '  That  explains  why  I  never  got  it' 

'< 'Birr  said  I,  flaming np. 

" '  Tour  consin  is  to  live  with  yon,  or  you  with  kimf  I  see 
his  name  on  the  door-plate.    Who  else  V 

" '  My  friend  Mrs.  Varick,  sir,  who  is  compelled  to  relinqnish 
her  house  for  the  present  I  wrote  to  yon  about  all  these 
arrsogements,  asking  your  approval  and  advice.' 

" '  My  approval  is  oat  of  the  question.  My  advice  is  to  break 
the  bargain  at  any  cost' 

** '  Sir,  it  is  too  late.  Had  you  said  as  much  a  month  ago,  in 
answer  to  my  letter,  I  would  not  have  sUrred  hand  or  foot  in 
the  business.' 

"  Confound  the  letter !'  said  he,  stamping  with  his  foot,  and 
using  a  much  more  fordble  word,  '  I  never  got  it,  I  tell  you, 
DOT  do  I  believe  it  was  ever  sent* 

" '  Please  not  to  swear,  sir,'  said  I :  '  I  am  not  used  to  it  As 
for  the  imputation  upon  my  cousin,  that  he  has  had  the  baseness 
to  suppress  my  letter,  I  shall  not  notice  it'  I  was  excessively 
angry,  and  went  to  the  mirror  to  adjust  my  hair  and  bonnet,  as 
if  about  to  go.  Mr.  0*Morra  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
in  equal  wrath;  once  he  turned  to  the  door;  then  he  stopped 
before  my  Ikther's  portrait  and  sighed.  He  came  back  to  me 
and  took  my  hand. 

"  <  Qod  forbid.'  said  he, '  that  I  should  stand  on  idle  etiquette, 
or  yield  to  selfish  anger,  when  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend  is 
risking  her  fortune,  her  hi^pUieBs,  her  reputation  and  perhaps 
even  her  virtue.' 

" '  What  mean  you,  sir  V 

" '  I  mean  that  your  cousin  Ezekiel,  in  whose  power  you  are 
about  to  place  yourself,  is  a  scoundrel,  and  that  your  friend  Mrs. 
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Varick  is  his  accomplice.  Early  last  summer  I  heard  UDfayor- 
able  mmors  in  regard  to  her  and  I  shonld  have  spoken  to  yon 
on  the  snbject,  had  I  not  found  you  bent  on  this  housekeeping 
project,  which  I  thought  an  excellent  mode  of  withdrawing  from 
her.  I  even  supposed  that  you  intended  it  so,  and  hence  I  did 
not  explicitly  warn  you.  Besides  you  know  what  hopes  I 
formed  upon  your  summer  tour.  Had  those  presumptuous 
hopes  turned  out  better  founded,  I  had  planned  for  you  a  visit 
to  my  mother  this  autumn * 

*'  Here  Mr.  0*Morra  stopped,  overcome  by  emotion,  and  for 
my  part  I  listened  pale  as  death,  wondering  what  was  to  come 
next. 

'* '  That  was  out  of  the  question  after  what  passed  between  us 
in  our  last  conyersation.  SUll,  I  wrote  you  firom  Washington, 
urging  you  to  pursue  your  housekeeping  plan,  but  to  keep  clear 
of  all  connection  with  your  cousin,  and  hinting  why.' 

** '  I  never  received  such  a  letter  !* 

"  Ah,  it  is  all  of  a  piece.  Yesterday  I  returned.  On  my  table 
I  found  a  letter  informing  me  of  your  plans — not  your  letter— 
an  anonymous  letter * 

**  *  Sir  !*  said  I, '  Mr.  O'Morra  1  an  anonymous  letter  I  Oh,  no ; 
I  beg  of  you,  sir,  not  to  say  another  word.  I  would  rather  incur 
any  disgrace  than  listen  to  anything  from  so  base  a  source. 
Against  the  reputation  of  a  lady  too !    Fie,  fie  i' 

**  I  walked  away  impatiently. 

"  *  Tou  should  hear  me  out,*  said  he.  '  I  regard  these  things 
exactly  as  you  do.  I  will  not  even  mention  to  you  the  charges 
contained  in  this  letter.  But  as  it  concerned  yon  so  nearly,  I 
thought  it  right  to  make  inquiries  in  the  quarter  indicated.  I 
have  been  to  Rockaway.  Now  weigh  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you !  It  is  certain.  Both  your  cousin  and  Mrs.  Varick  know  of 
the  scandal :  for  Varick  was  informed,  and  questioned  them  both, 
and  accepted  their  explanations  as  satisfactory.  In  the  face  of 
that  Deust,  which  should  impose  on  them  such  peculiar  discretion, 
they  form  a  plan  to  live  together,  during  her  husband's  abhence, 
imder  your  roof !— ' 

«<<lBthataUr  said  I. 

«<  Is  it  not  enough  1* 
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*'It  is  enough  to  have  prevented  my  fonning  this  engage- 
ment, had  I  known  it  earlier ;  not  enough  to  make  me  recede 
now.  I  have  signed  a  written  contract  with  Mrs.  Varick ;  I 
have  honght  her  fomitnre ;  it  is  hers  no  longer,  it  is  mine ;  her 
house  is  let  from  the  First,  I  must  more  out  of  it  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  she  has  no  place  to  come  but  here.  Ttie  arrange- 
ment is  generally  known,  and  for  me  to  draw  back  at  the 
present  moment  would  be  to  disgrace  her,  Mr.  O'Morra.* 

"  *  Her  own  fault  entirely.' 

"  '  She  has  not  used  me  well,  I  admit,  but  I  utterly  disbeliere 
that  scandalous  story.  Do  you  think  me  so  deficient  ia  pene- 
tration that  there  could  be  any  grounds  for  such  idle  talk  and  I 
not  know  it  V 

"  *  I  wouldn't  give  five  straws  for  your  opinion  in  such 
matters,'  said  he  with  unbounded  contempt. 

"  '  I  shall  not  desert  her  when  she  is  traduced,'  said  I  warmly. 

" '  Take  care  of  yourself  and  Laura — ^you  have  no  call  to  pro- 
tect the  reputation  of  a  married  woman  who  cannot  protect  her 
own.  Come,  Helen,  authorize  me  to  act  for  yon,  and  I  will  rid 
you  of  your  contract  and  every  other  embarrassment,  before  the 
world  is  a  day  older.^ 

"  I  drew  away  from  Mr.  O'Morra,  and  leaned  against  the  man- 
tel— for  there  was  not  a  seat  in  the  room — to  reflect.  At  last  I 
asked  him — more  for  want  of  something  to  say,  than  any  other 
view — what  he  would  do  if  I  gave  him  full  powers. 

" '  In  the  first  place,  serve  Dr.  Mannikin  with  a  notice  to  quit 
the  premises  in  a  week.  He  is  a  tenant  at  will.  I  can  prove 
that  he  pays  no  rent  and  never  has  paid  any.  I  could  set  him 
on  the  sidewalk  with  all  his  traps  to-morrow.  Next  with  this 
notice  as  a  screw,  I  am  prepared  to  treat  with  Mrs.  Varick.  I 
will  offer  to  return  her  furniture  anywhere  she  pleases,  or  to 
pay  her  cash  for  it  in  AiU,  at  a  fair  valuation  by  disinterested 
appraisers.  It  is  a  tremendous  extravagance  for  you,  but  what 
Is  money  in  such  a  case  1  If  she  refuse  all  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, I  shall  inform  her  that  this  house  Is  locked  up,  and  I  shall 
leave  her  to  her  remedy.  I  doubt  if  she  will  sue  for  damages. 
My  life  for  it,  though,  when  she  finds  that  Dr.  Mannildn  is  not 
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to  live  with  yon,  and  that  yon  will  not  lire  with  her,  she  will 
come  to  tenns.* 

" '  My  dear  Mr.  0*Morra/  said  I, '  yon  most  be  sensible  thai 
this  is  a  kind  of  proceeding  to  which  I  can  never  have  recourse 
with  friends  whom  to  this  moment  I  have  loved.  If  I  believed 
Isabel  gnllty — and  I  totally  disbelieve  it^I  couldn't  do  that. 
After  she  has  sheltered  me  and  Laura  nnder  her  roof  for  two 


years ' 

**  *  For  her  own  purposes  V 

" '  I  don't  care — I  am  not  going  to  stamp  her  with  public  dis- 
grace by  an  open  breach,  and  ruin  Dr.  Mannikin  too— my  nearesl 
relative,  whose  interests  are  my  own.  I  will  try  to  persnade 
Mrs.  Varick  for  her  own  sake  to  give  up  the  arrangement.' 

" '  She  won't,  and  she  will  persuade  you  that  she  ought  not. 
Well,  I  have  done  my  duty.  Miss  Tankerville.  When  they  hav« 
entirely  ruined  you  between  them,  call  upon  me  again.' 

"  I  shook  hands  with  him,  tears  in  my  eyes.  He  went  to  the 
door,  then  returned. 

" '  There  is  yet  a  way  for  you  to  escape  this  difficulty,'  said 
he,  in  a  tremulous  voice, '  without  inflicting  the  slightest  wound 
on  the  reputation  or  feelings  of  Mrs.  Varick,  or  doing  the  letsl 
prejudice  to  your  cousin.' 

" '  How  V  said  I.  *  I  would  gladly  embrace  any  method  of  es- 
caping that  satisfied  those  conditions.' 

" '  Would  you  V  he  asked,  with  his  fieriest  glance. 

" '  Indeed  I  would.  Do  you  think  me  indifi*erent  to  a  possible 
■tain  on  my  &ir  name  T 

" '  Marriage,'  returned  he,  taking  my  hand  in  his  iron  fingers, 
'  changes  all  the  relations  of  a  woman  to  others,  and  alters  all 
her  plans.  No  one  will  expect  you — ^not  Mrs.  Varick  herself-- 
to  fhlfil  these  engagements  from  the  moment  that  you  ansounee 
yourself  as — my  betrothed  wife.' 

"  No  words  can  express  the  mingled  respect,  passion  and  ener- 
getic wilfulness,  with  which  O'Morra  uttered  these  last  words : 
it  was  enough  to  sweep  away  the  opposition  of  any  femlidne  will 
in  the  world.  A  man  of  forty,  who  knows  his  own  power,  islkr 
more  formidable  to  our  resolutions  than  a  youngster,  Rosemary. 
He  would  make  us  marry  him  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  be  ex- 
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tnmelf  wefl  oootentad  afterwardi,  I  beliere.  But  I  was  hii 
match  in  pride,  and  man  as  he  is"— obfierred  Miaa  Tankerville, 
trimni^iantiy— "  more  than  a  match  for  him  in  diasmmlation. 
I  could  not  bear  that  any  man  should  say  I  accepted  him  to  get 
oat  of  a  scrape ;  so  I  tamed  away  with  a  breaking  heart — ^for  I 
felt  to  my  inmost  core  all  the  noble  devotion  of  his  condnct— 
and  said :  '  Thank  yon  a  thousand  times.* — I  raised  my  eyes 
fhnn  the  carpet  and  saw  in  the  mirror  his  look  of  doubt — as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  said  with  his  lips — '  She  thinks  me  too  old 
for  herl* — ^Wby  don't  these  wise  men  know  us  better  t  I  was 
only  ashamed  to  yield  without  n  stronger  urgency.  So  the  man 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  away,  leaving  me  alone  in  my  grand 
house.  With  much  ado  I  kept  from  running  to  the  window  to 
call  him  back :  maid«i  pride  prevented  me." 

Young  Rosemary  clasped  both  hands  over  her  face  with  a 
beautiful  movement  of  modesty,  then  with  a  sidelong  glance  and 
half  smile  said :  "  Oo  on."  They  are  all  alike.  The  child  un- 
derstood it,  as  the  duckling  understands  paddling  about  in  a 
pod. 

**  Suppose  all  that  Isabel  Vsrick  said  in  answer : — her  pro- 
testations, her  tears,  her  wounded  feelings,  her  bold  denials, 
taking  Heaven  to  witness  of  her  innocence  and  praying  God 
might  strike  her  dead  that  instant  if  she  spoke  not  true.  The 
Bockaway  rumor  she  treated  as  the  most  idle  gossip,  such  as 
no  woman  on  earth  could  be  exempt  from,  and  which,  with  as 
HtUe  reason,  might  any  day  assdl  myself.  From  mere  innocence 
she  had  attached  no  importance  to  it,  which  from  me  won  instant 
credence.  I  ended  by  feeling  the  greatest  compunction  for 
speaking  of  it  at  all,  and  almost  feared  that  I  had  compromised 
my  own  character  by  having  listened  with  any  respect  to  so 
monstious  a  calumny.  When  she  saw  the  effect  she  had  pro- 
duced, she  changed  her  tone.  If  I  thought  I  should  sustain  the 
slightest  iiuury,  she  released  me  fh>m  my  engagement.  A  word 
from  me  was  sufficient — she  would  tear  the  contract  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  With  difficulty  I  appeased  her  wounded  de- 
licacy. 

«  So  the  next  day  a  grand  move. 

"  To  say  I  did  not  eijoy  myself  in  my  new  home,  or  rather 
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my  old  home  restored,  wonld  be  nntme.  In  tatnfi  respects  it 
was  the  happiest  period  of  iny  life.  Dr.  Maimikiii  was  a  singu- 
larly' agreeable  companion ;  aboTe  all,  at  table.  He  had  seen  so 
mnch  and  had  so  large  a  fond  of  anecdote.  He  brought  to  the 
house  many  amusing  and  celebrated  people,  editors,  authors, 
artists,  actors,  and  Bohemians  generally.  Oar  winter  evenings 
at  home  were  rendered  delightful  by  this  sort  of  society.  We 
went  to  the  opera  and  theatre  frequently,  and  I  had  little  sup- 
pers at  home  thereafter,  to  which  some  witty  actor  or  renowned 
and  social  man  of  letters  would  be  invited.  We  were  not  in- 
Tited  to  so  many  parties — some  Of  Mrs.  Varick's  fHends  left  her 
off  their  yisiUng  list,  and  I  was  included  in  the  prosoiption— 
she  for  boarding,  I  for  taking  her  to  board.  To  make  amends 
we  attended  some  very  brilliant  public  balls,  where  Isabel  was 
always  distinguished  for  her  grac^  her  beauty,  and  her  rayish- 
ing  toilette.  I  had  also  enough  of  domestic  cares.  I  got  a 
goTemess  for  Laura,  a  remarkably  nice  young  person,  and  I 
had  her  taught  music  and  dancing  by  competent  professors.  I 
was  present  at  her  lessons,  and  attended  myself  to  her  religious 
instruction.  There  was  one  great  drawback — ^I  could  not  invite 
Mr.  0*Morra  to  the  house :  he  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult; 
and  this  always  rankled  in  my  mind,  allhough  I  was  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  injustice  he  had  done  to  my  cousin  and 
my  friend. 

"  Another  thing  I  did  not  quite  enjoy  was  the  expense.  The 
funily  was  pretty  large ;  Dr.  Mannikin  was  an  epicure,  and  we 
entertained  quietly  indeed,  but  pretty  often,  dinner  company. 
I  sustained  the  whole  establishment ;  for  though  Dr.  Mannikin 
paid  me  nominally  |1,000  a  year,  the  money,  you  observe,  came 
out  of  my  pocket.  I  merely  retained  the  pension  I  previously 
gave  him.  Mrs.  Varick,  of  course,  paid  me  nothing :  for  I  was 
all  the  time  paying  her  for  her  furniture.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  I  had  exhausted  all  my  reserve,  and  saw  that  my  ex- 
penditure would  regularly  exceed  my  income.  I  was  now 
fairly  in  for  it,  and  seeing  that  I  could  not  lop  off  anything  with- 
out pinching  my  table  or  doing  injustice  to  Laura,  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Mannikin,  that  Fall  I  let  two  ftimished  rooms,  with 
breakfast,  to  a  couple  of  literary  gentlemen,  Mr.  Forrester,  who 
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is  still  with  me,  and  a  joong  foreigner  named  Bns^.  To  do 
Ibis,  however,  was  to  exhaust  the  capacity  of  my  house :  I  had 
not  a  spare  room  left. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  (there  is  reason  for  it)  how  my  space  was 
disposed  of.  In  the  first  place  we  had  five  female  servants,  and 
Dr.  ld[annikin  kept  a  hlack  hoy  to  drive  his  carriage :  for  I  had 
lent  him  money  to  set  up  a  handsome  hroDgham  with  two 
horses :  Mrs.  Varick  said  that  Ezekiel  ought  to  have  that,  to 
match  the  house.  I  had  also  a  sempstress,  whom  I  did  not 
consider  exactly  as  a  servant.  She  and  Fleurette  (fsahers 
own  maid)  occupied  the  same  room  in  the  attic,  and  the  rest  of 
the  girls  and  the  hoy,  occupied  all  the  remainder.  There  was 
a  counter  hasement  under  the  front  office.  This  was  the  sewing 
room  and  servant's  hall : — the  rest  of  that  floor  was  occupied  hy 
the  kitchen,  laundry,  store  rooms,  and  so  forth.  The  hase- 
ment was  Dr.  Mannikin's  office — ^he  slept  in  the  hack  room,  on 
a  sofa-bedstead  of  his  own  invention.  The  extension-room  was 
the  dining-room.  0?er  it,  accessible  from  the  first  landing  of 
the  back-stairs,  the  old  billiard-room  had  been  converted  into 
two  pieces,  of  which  one  was  Laura's  school-room,  and  the  other 
the  bed-room  of  her  governess.  First  floor — the  drawing-room 
suite,  consisting  of  two  large  saloons,  communicating  by  folding 
doors,  and  a  small  boudoir  (over  the  hall)  fitted  as  a  ladies'  work- 
room and  library  :  no  sleeping  apartment  on  this  floor.  Second 
floor  (Americans  would  call  it  the  third) — Mrs.  Varick's  apart- 
ments ;  her  sitting-room,  bedroom,  Roosey*s  room,  a  dark-room, 
where  the  nurse  slept,  four  in  all,  with  closets,  and  bath-room 
affected  to  her  alone.  Third  story  (in  New  York  parlance,  the 
fourth).  Miss  Tankerville's  room,  and  Laura's  adjacent ;  which 
left  precisely  two  rooms  corresponding  in  front,  for  Messrs. 
Forrester  and  Rus4:  deep  closets  between,  cut  ofl*  from  the 
apartment  of  said  messieurs ,  and  appropriated  to  herself  by  the 
young  lady  who  owned  the  house  and  almost  everything  in  it. 
I  have  hardly  left  a  comer  for  a  mouse.  Yet  the  rent  paid  by 
my  new  lodgers  did  not  suffice  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  my 
income  as  compared  with  my  expenses :  for  it  was  I  who  fed 
Dr.  Mannikin's  horses,  and  paid  his  boy's  wages,  and  kept  his 
carriage  in  repah*.    What  didn't  I  dol    I  didn't  pay  the  wages 
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of  Mrs.  Yarick's  maicUi,  nor  her  miUiner's  billi,  nor  thote  of  Dr. 
lfannikin*s  tailor :  but  if  we  went  to  a  party  together,  I  piud  the 
carriage  hire  afterwards:  Dr.  Mannikin,  however,  bought  the 
tickets  when  we  went  to  the  theatre.  He  considered  that  that 
balanced  the  account. 

"  I  was,  I  own,  deeply  alarmed  when,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  I  found  myself,  after  my  November  rents  had  been  paid, 
with  a  debt  exceeding  my  cash-in-hand  by  a  cool  $1,200  and  not 
a  stiver  to  go  on  with.  Well,  I  had  some  Chemical  Bank  shares ; 
I  got  my  certificates,  drove  down  to  Wall  street,  went  straight  to 
Mr.  Nevins'  office,  came  back  with  a  cheque,  pud  my  debts  to 
the  last  dollar ;  then  resolved  to  economise. 

"  Dr.  Mannikin  was  now  doing  well  in  his  profession.  The 
appearance  of  wealth  sustained  for  two  years  had  done  its  work. 
I  ought  to  know,  for  his  bell  was  always  going.  I  thought  in  my 
heart  that  if  he  did  not  relinquish  the  |1,000  which  I  yet  had  to 
pay  him  for  one  year  more,  according  to  my  promise,  he  might 
at  least  refund  the  various  sums  I  had  lent  him  over  and  above 
that,  and  also  relieve  me  of  the  expense  of  his  stable  and  boy. 
I  told  him  80  frankly.  He  readily  promised  to  do  so,  and  that  was 
the  last  I  heard  of  it.  He  used  to  market  for  me  (to  increase 
hiB  own  consequence)  and  paid  both  my  butcher's  and  grocer's 
bills.  I  was  glad  to  be  saved  the  trouble ;  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  was  so  youthful-looking — so  completely  a  young  lady  in 
appearance— that  it  often  annoyed  me  to  make  purchases  for 
the  house.  Everybody  called  me  '  Miss,'  at  first,  and  then  very 
likely,  when  I  gave  the  house,  changed  it  to  '  Mrs.  Mannikin' 
—4  most  odious  appellation  to  me.  The  bills  used  to  be  made 
out  against  Dr.  Mannikin,  and  he,  when  he  had  paid  them,  Of 
course  with  funds  that  I  furnished  him,  would  carefully  fiile 
them  away.  He  observed  that  these  fellows  might '  come  down' 
upon  him  some  day.  Well,  the  only  item  I  could  succeed  in 
retrenching  was  wine.  I  quietly  locked  up  my  store-room,  and 
the  doctor,  after  a  laughing  quarrel  on  the  subject,  got  some 
wine  for  his  own  use,  and  Mrs.  Varick  and  he  drank  it  at  din- 
ner.   It  passed  as  a  jest,  but  produced  bad  feelicg. 

"  I  approach  with  trembling  the  conclusion  of  this  history. 
What  led  to  it  was  that  Miss  Smith,  Laura's  governess,  with 
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whom  I  was  entirely  Batisfled,  who  had  been  with  me  now  foi 
two  yean,  and  was,  as  I  believed,  tenderly  attached  to  her 
charge,  as  well  as  to  me,  suddenly,  without  any  reason  as- 
signed, gare  up  the  situation.  When  I  pressed  her  for  her 
motive,  asking  if  I  or  any  one  in  the  house  had  given  her  cause 
of  complaint,  she  would  only  answer  that  she  could  not  be 
happy  here,  and  ended  by  a  flood  of  tears. 

" '  Now  tell  me,*  cried  I, '  who  has  dared  to  annoy  or  insult 
youl  For  if  it  were  the  best  man  or  woman  in  the  house,  he 
or  she  shall  leave  it.' 

** '  No  one,  Miss  Tankerville— no  one,  I  assure  you.  Every- 
body has  been  and  is  most  kind  to  me.* 

'*  I  saw  there  was  some  mystery.  Was  she  going  to  be  mar- 
ried 1  Was  she  married  already  1  What  theni  At  last  the 
poor  girl,  after  making  me  promise  never  to  betray  that  she 
was  the  author  of  the  information,  told  me.  I  oould  not 
and  did  not  believe  her.  I  would  see  with  my  own  eyes. 
I  soon  had  abundant  proof.  The  deepest  darkness,  discre- 
tion the  most  absolute,  cannot  forever  hide  the  guilty.  That 
gliding  serpent  form — I  see  it  still  creep  by  in  the  dark — that 
stealthy  step  on  the  winding  stair — I  hear  it  yet  The  long 
garments  do  not  rustle — she  is  too  careful :  no  slipper  creaks- 
she  is  barefoot.  That  woman  is  capable  of  committing  other 
crimes  than  this  one  day,  when  cupidity,  or  vengeance,  or  some 
darker  passion  yet,  shall  prompt  her. 


CHAPTER  Xin* 

THB   CBOWNIHO   YILLAIKT. 

«  Ton  nnderstand  what  I  have  been  teUing  you,  Bosemary  V* 

"  Sufficiently/'  replied  the  joong  girl.  "  Excuse  me  for  ask- 
ing if  it  is  not  possible  that  you  were  mistaken  1  Such  mon- 
strous ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mannildn— encb  infiamy 
in  one  bearing  the  name  Isabel  Varick  bears,  and  that  which 
she  bore  before  her  marriage,— appear  to  me  incredible." 

**  For  your  sake  I  touch  the  evidence  lightly — ^hinting  rather 
than  describing.  I  pass  oyer  my  visit  to  Isabel's  own  room 
during  her  absence — ^her  children  and  nurse  buried  in  a  sleep 
so  profound  that  the  influence  of  drugs  could  alone  accomit  for 
it.  I  see  your  astonishment :  but  Miss  Smith's  slumbers  bad 
been  deepened  in  the  same  method  by  a  soothing  draught  pre- 
scribed by  Dr.  Mannildn  for  her  cough.  She  slept  like  the  seven 
sleepers  after  it,  but  it  affected  her  nervous  system  so  much 
that  without  Dr.  Mannikin's  knowledge  she  omitted  it ;  hence 
her  part  in  the  denouement.  The  nurse — a  healthy  buxom  Irish 
girl  as  ever  you  saw,  scarce  sixteen,  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
Two  years  later  I  placed  her  in  an  asylum^  a  wreck.  She  is  now 
restored,  and  waits  on  you  daily.  Question  her,  if  you  doubt. 
Besides  the  wicked  are  never  so  secret  as  they  deem.  There 
was  Fleurette — she  had  eyes  and  ears  too  in  her  French  head, 
and  a  French  tongue  to  relate  her  observations.  Fleurette  slept 
with  Rhoda,  the  sempstress ;  Rhoda,  the  sempstress,  sometimes 
talked  with  Miss  Smith,  the  governess.  Long  before  they  came 
to  live  with  me,  in  the  revival  winter,  this  shame  began." 

"  Enough !  enough !"  cried  Rosemary,  with  a  gesture  of 
deprecation. 

"  It  only  remains  to  decide  upon  the  course  I  should  pursue. 
Outraged  modesty,  injured  pride,  wounded  affection,  the  sense 
of  ingratitude,  of  betrayal,  abhorrence,  resentment,  indignatioD, 
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contompi,  oyercame  and  btDished  at  onoe  every  kindly  feeling 
that  I  once  had  entertained  for  either.  At  the  same  time  justice 
to  myself  required  that  I  shoold  seem  entirely  ignorant  of  eyery- 
thing,  and  rest  my  action  on  entirely  different  grounds  from  the 
real  one. 

"  The  next  morning,  then,  at  the  family  hreakfast  I  announced 
that  I  had  determined  to  break  up  housekeeping.  My  mannw 
was  so  serious  that  the  announcement  caused  a  general  start. 
Mr.  Forrester  and  Rusd,  who  for  some  time  had  been  admitted 
to  the  common  table  by  unanimous  vote,  expressed  lirely  regret. 
So  little  was  my  motive  suspected  that  Dr.  Mannikin,  supposing 
it  was  the  pecuniary  difficulty  again,  immediately  offered  to 
'  double'  (as  he  expressed  it)  his  board,  in  other  words  to  pay 
me  in  fkct  what  hitherto  he  was  only  reckoned  to  pay  me. 

" '  I  can  afibrd  to  do  it  now,'  said  he,  filling  bis  glass  with 
■ome  delicate  Chateau  Margaux.  '  Come,  cousin  Helen  f  that 
will  add  a  thousand  a  year  to  your  income  at  once.'  , 

"There  was  a  general  smile— for  everybody  knew  exactly 
how  Dr.  Mannikin  paid  his  board. 

" '  Fm  not  so  rich  aa  you,  Mannikin,'  observed  Forrester ;  *  I 
can't  afibrd  to  double  my  board ;  but' — turning  to  me^'  if  a 
very  handsome  rise,  Miss  TankervUle,  will  enable  you  to  go  on 
oommand  me.    I'd  be  confoundedly  sorry  to  see  this  family 
broken  up— wouldn't  you,  Bus6  V 

"Mr.  Busd  expressed  the  same  sentiment,  but  added: — 
'  Miss  Tankerville  must  remember  that  she  is  receiving  part  of 
her  income  in  the  shape  of  her  ftimiture.  In  less  than  a  year 
all  this  beautiful  establishment  will  be  entirely  yours.  Miss  H^ 
len,  and  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  city  one  more  elegant.  It  li 
imique.' 

"  ( That's  true,  Helen,'  said  Mrs.  Varick,  reaching  out  her 
lovely  arm  for  some  buckwheat  cakes.  '  It's  I  who  ought  to  be 
thinking  what  I'll  do  when  the  j  ear  is  up,  unless  my  husband 
digs  a  fortune  out  of  those  new  gold  mines  in  California  where 
he  writes  me  he's  going.' 

"  '  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,'  said  I, '  nor  do  I  complain. 
Since  I  have  cut  off  my  wine  bills  and  a  few  other  little  extras, 
and  have  taken  Mr.  Forrester  and  Mr.  Bus^  as  full  boarders,  I 
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am  not  mimiiig  behindhand  any  more.  I  certainiy  would  not 
allow  yon  to  raise  your  board,  genilemen,  though  I  thank  yoa 
for  the  cfi^r.  I  appreciate  too,  I  amire  yoa,  the  pleaaantncas  of 
the  fkmily,  and  of  erery  member  of  it--yon  may  rely  upon  It 
that  no  one  will  feel  more  keenly  than  I  shall  the  pain  of  part- 
ing :  but  part  we  must.*  My  Toice  trembled  and  broke  in  spite 
of  myself. 

" '  Very  sorry,  Miss  Tankerrille,'  said  Forrester.  *  How  soon 
do  yon  propose  V 

'*  *  There  will  be  a  bill  on  the  house  to-day,  and  if  I  can  let  It 
from  the  first  of  January,  I  shall  do  so.* 

**  *  Indeed  yon  will  do  no  snch  thing,  Helen  1*  said  Enkiel, 
xising  from  the  table. 

"  <  The  house  is  mine,  cousin  Esekiel.  I  am  free  to  let  It  it 
I  choose.' 

" '  Ton  will  not  Tiolate  your  contract  with  Mrs.  Varicky  I 
conclude  1' 

" '  That,'  said  I, '  is  a  matter  between  Mrs.  Yarick  and  my- 
self.' 

"'Well,  Helen  1  And  how  do  you  intend  settling  It  1' de- 
manded Isabel  herself,  flushing  up.  '  Ton  are  almost  a  whole 
year's  board  in  my  debt !' 

" '  My  successor  and  tenant,'  said  I, '  will  of  course  complete 
the  time  for  me ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  I  will  pay  you  the  money 
Instead.' 

"  '  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  same  thing  to  me,  by 
any  means,'  she  replied.  '  The  money  I  won't  accept  at  all, 
and  as  for  the  other  proposition,  it  is  a  mere  evasion  1' — And  she 
flung  out  of  the  room  with  a  look  I  can  never  forget.  Her 
feminine  penetration  or  accusing  conscience  divined  the  truth  at 
once.  Miss  Smith  also  slipped  away,  terrified  (I  think)  by  a 
glance  of  frowning  inquisition  which  Dr.  Mannikin  directed  at 
her,  and  betraying  her  consciousness  by  the  very  act. 

"  Forrestei^-a  mild-mannered  man  as  ever  lived,  a  giant  in 
stature  and  bearded  like  a  pard,  yet  gentle  as  a  woman — ^began 
to  reason  with  Dr.  Mannikin  in  favor  of  Miss  Tankerville*s  right 
to  decide  such  a  question  according  to  her  own  interests  and 
feelings.    Still  he  regretted  her  determination  In  view  of  the 
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flusi  that  Ifn.  Yarick  considered  she  bad  claims.  He  conld 
understand  that.  For  his  own  part,  if  everything  else  remained 
the  same,  and  Miss  TankerTille  were  left  oat,  it  would  no  longer 
be  the  same  to  him.  Without  prejudice  to  Mrs.  Yarick,  who 
was  a  very  charming  person,  no  doubt;  or  to  Mrs.  Yarick's 
furniture  (now  Miss  Tankerville's),  which  was  extremely  r«- 
therehe  and  elegant ;  Miss  Tankerville  herself  was  the  charm  of 
her  own  house,  and  he  hoped  they  should  be  able  to  induce  her 
to  recognize  that  fact  and  to  alter  her  resolution.  Bus^ — a 
slight,  pale,  fair-haired  young  man,  with  keen,  light-blue  eyes, 
and  a  beautiful  light-brown  mustache— looked  from  one  to  an- 
other in  his  foreign-bred  manner,  but  said  nothing.  I  liked 
Bus^  very  much,  though  Mrs.  Yarick  had  taken  an  intense  dis- 
like to  him.  He  had  rigorous  foreign  ideas  of  feminine  decorum, 
and  was  scrupulously  observant  of  every  form  of  respect  to  us 
ladies.  Isabel  said  he  was  dissipated,  and  preferred  Forrester 
greatly,  who  certiunly  was  much  more  liberal  in  his  notions. 
Dr.  Mannikin  had  introduced  them  both  into  the  family,  and  I 
used  to  think  it  odd  that  he,  a  man  who  was  nothing  (as  I  sup- 
I>osed)  to  either  of  us,  seemed  to  be  jealous  of  them  both,  of 
Forrester  (that  I  barely  tolerated)  in  relation  to  me,  and  of  Busd 
in  reference  to  Mrs.  Yarick,  who  could  not  bear  him  at  all. 

"  When  Forrester  had  finished  complimenting  me,  I  answered. 

" '  Gentlemen,'  I  said,  with  all  the  sweetness  I  could  put  into 
my  manner, '  my  position  is  somewhat  peculiar  for  the  mistress 
of  such  a  family  as  this.  I  am  a  young  unmarried  woman,  and 
as  such  I  have  both  interests  and  feelings  which  are  sacred  to 
myself,  and  of  which  I  will  render  account  to  nobody.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  I  choose  not  to  keep  a  boarding- 
house  any  longer,  and  that  I  don't  expect  any  one  to  inquire 
into  my  motives.* — ^And  with  that  I  too  swept  out  of  the  room." 

"  That,"  said  Bosemary,  "  was  capital !" 

"  Before  I  got  out  of  the  lobby,  a  servant  opened  the  door 
again,  and  I  overheard  Dr.  Mannikin  say  with  an  oath—'  I  do 
believe  she  is  going  to  get  married !' 

"  Miss  Smith  was  resolute  to  leave  me.  She  was  afraid  that 
Dr.  Mannikin,  if  he  suspected  that  all  was  discoTered,  would 
poison  her  to  destroy  her  testimony.    Considering  the  difficult- 
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ies  I  had  before  me,  I  was  not  sorry  to  let  her  go,  and  I  felt 
that  Laura  too  would  be  an  embarrassment.  MoreoTer  I  woald 
not  allow  the  child  to  remain  in  the  honse  a  single  day  longer, 
for  fear  she  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  which  I  would 
not  have  had  her  know  for  the  world.  So  I  went  immediately 
to  Madam  Commifaut's,  at  whose  fashionable  school  I  had  my- 
self been  educated,  and  placed  Laura  under  her  care.  The 
school  was  in  Houston  street,  only  a  few  squares  distant ;  I 
could  visit  the  child  daily,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  rely  impli- 
citly on  Madam's  kindness  to  my  little  sister,  then  nearly  eight 
years  old.  This  step  conyinced  every  one  that  I  was  in  earnest^ 
and  confirmed  the  idea  that  I  was  meditating  matrimony. 

"  From  Madam  Commifaut  I  went  straight  to  Mr.  O'Mona, 
whom  I  wished  to  consult  in  regard  to  the  legal  effect  of  my 
contract  with  Mrs.  Varick,  and  the  steps  I  needed  to  take  to 
get  rid  both  of  her  and  Dr.  Mannikin.  I  took  him  a  copy  of 
the  contract. 

"  '  Hem !'  said  he,  regarding  me  steadily,  although  I  had  not 
intimated  my  reasons  for  wishing  to  break  up,  until  my  face 
consciously  burned  under  his  scrutiny.  '  This  instrument  is 
equivalent  to  a  lease  of  the  apartment  here  designated,  for  three 
years ;  and  I  see  it  has  eleven  months  to  run.  Of  course  yon 
are  bound  by  this  rigorously ;  and  as  she  is  in  possession,  yon 
cannot  dispossess  her.  Ton  must  also  supply  her  with  board, 
ftiel,  lights  and  other  things  here  enumerated,  to  the  end  of  the 
time,  or  forfeit  your  title  to  all  the  consideration,  that  is,  the 
furniture :  a  cunningly  devised  instrument  !* 

"  '  Then  I  am  at  her  mercy  altogether  V 

"  '  Not  at  all— for  by  fulfilling  the  conditions  your  title  is  per- 
fected, and  since  it  is  for  necessaries  of  her  position,  is  good 
even  against  her  husband ;  and  in  five  days  after  you  may  show 
her  the  door.* 

"  *  No  earthly  consideration  will  induce  me  to  remain  another 
month,  much  more  eleven,  under  the  same  roof  with  her,*  said  L 

" '  Is  it  so  V  said  he,  with  a  terrible  eye-flash.  '  Then  begin 
by  serving  a  notice  to  quit  on  Dr.  Mannikin.  He  is  a  tenant  at 
will.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  him  a  month's  notice,  and  if  be 
fidl  to  vacate  the  premises  on  the  day  appointed,  the  sheriff  will 
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put  him  into  the  street.  The  woman  will  follow  of  her  own 
aecord  probably.* 

"  *  Very  well,  sir,'  said  I,  not  raising  my  eyes  from  the  floor, 
'  please  serre  the  notice  on  Dr.  Mannikin  to-day.' 

" '  I  will  write  it,'  said  he, '  and  yon  shall  deliver  it.  In  the 
meantime  yon  can  advertise  yonr  house  as  yon  propose,  and  put 
a  bill  on  it;  and  if  Mrs.  Varick  finally  refuse  all  accommoda- 
tion, and  insist  on  the  letter  of  the  bond,  you  can  make  it  a 
part  of  the  conditions  with  your  tenant  to  board  that  lady  and 
her  family  till  next  November.  Ton  should  get  a  tenant  who 
is  willing  to  buy  the  furniture  out  and  out,  and  who  will  give 
security  to  fulfil  your  engagement  to  Mrs.  Varick  as  part  pay- 
ment. I  think  you  will  have  no  diffieulty  in  finding  one,  as  it  is 
an  excellent  situation  for  a  fashionable  boarding-house.  Mrs. 
Varick  is  a  Tery  fashionable  lady  too— she  will  give  the  house 
a  character  at  once  I' " 

"  Your  Mr.  O'Morra  is  too  bitter !— I  don't  half  like  him.'* 

" '  If  yon  can,'  he  concluded,  <  compromise  with  her.  Pay 
her  anything  in  reason — three— four — thousand  dollars  down,  to 
give  up  the  contract  and  move  out.  Or  let  her  take  her  cursed 
furniture  and  begone,  and  do  you  ofibr  to  pay  the  cartmen  for 
moving  it' 

"  The  idea  of  a  compromise  was  in  my  own  mind,  and  as  a  preli- 
minary to  it  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  broker's.  Mr.  NeTina 
met  me  with  a  half-reproachfal  smile.  '  What !  going  to  sell 
more  stock  already.  Miss  Tankbrville  1  I  fear  you  are  extrava- 
gant ;  and  I  hear  that  yon  take  boarders  too  1  What  is  that  for  V 
— I  confessed  it  was  a  folly,  but  assured  him  that  I  was  cured  of 
it.  Several  gentlemen  who  had  been  conversing  with  him, 
looked  round  at  the  name  of  Tankerville ;  a  handsome  pleasant 
Jew  came  forward  and  took  my  hand,  saying — '  The  daughter 
of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Tankerville r  '  Mr.  Nathan,  I  believe?' 
said  I. — '  If  yon  are  selling  Chemical,'  said  he  with  a  smile, '  I 
will  take  it  of  you.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Dashon,  who  has 
more  money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  ordered  me  to  buy 
all  the  Chemical  I  can  lay  hold  on.  I  will  give  you  one  quarter 
of  one  per  cent,  advance  on  to-day's  quotation.  Miss  Tanker- 
Tflle/    Bo  this  transaction  was  soon  efibcted.    I  transferred  the 
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ceitiflcateBi  and  he  filled  up  a  cheque  from  one  of  the  little 
packs  ever  ready  on  hooks  above  the  desk  used  for  that  par- 
poee. — '  And  so  you  remember  me  V  he  said. — '  Perfectly,  Mr. 
Nathan.* — '  Ah,  your  father  and  I  were  old  friends.  I  used  to 
bny  a  great  many  stocks  for  him.  He  was  too  fond  of  Insur- 
ance—bnmt  his  fingers  in  '85  that  way.  How  is  it  yon  are  still 
Hiss  Tankerville  1  In  our  church  a  young  lady  with  your  $Jie- 
JMSf  and  half  your  beauty,  would  have  lost  the  power  of  signing 
her  own  name  to  bank  certificates  long  ago  )*— -Mr.  Nathan  in- 
sisted on  sending  out  a  boy  to  get  the  cheque  certified,  and 
meanwhile  chatted  with  me  about  my  father.  All  the  gentlemen 
in  the  office  saluted  me  when  I  retired,  with  that  respect  which 
■ays  so  much  to  a  young  woman.  '  After  all,*  thought  I, '  I  am 
only  three  and  twenty-- 1  am  independent — I  have  good  man- 
ners—my share  of  beauty— and  an  unspotted  hereditary  name 
—why  shouldn't  I  yet  do  well  when  I  have  cut  myself  adrift 
frt>nrmy  fatal  cousm  and  my  false  friend  V 

"  Much  the  same  reflection  did  I  make  when  I  went  to  the 
bank  to  deposit  the  cheque  I  had  received.  It  was  past  two, 
there  was  quite  a  string  of  depositors  waiting  their  turns,  and 
as  it  was  not  very  agreeable  for  a  lady  to  take  her  place  in  a 
line  of  young  clerks,  I  went  into  the  cashier's  office.  Mr.  Dee- 
doity  placed  a  chair  for  me  with  punctilious  cordiality,  and 
taking  my  bank-book — '  Selling  more  stock,  Miss  Helen  1  For 
that,  I  take  it,  Is  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Nathan's  cheque.  Are 
you  going  to  bny  a  little  more  real  estate  1  Well,  it  is  better  1' — 
And  the  old  gentieman  took  the  book  himself  to  the  teller,  had 
the  entry  made,  and  brought  it  back  to  me.  He  told  me  a 
pleasant  anecdote  of  my  father,  accompanied  me  to  the  door  of 
the  bank  and  handed  me  into  the  carriage.  '  So  much,*  thought 
I, '  for  bearing  an  unsullied  name  !* 

"  During  my  absence  the  house-agent  had  already  pot  a  bill 
on  the  house.  I  could  see  where  it  had  been :  for  Dr.  Man- 
nikin  had  torn  it  down  in  a  rage. 

"  *  I'll  not  have  a  bill  on  the  home  while  my  name  is  on  the 
door,'  said  he.  'It  is  an  insult  to  me.  If  yon  want  to  let  the 
house,  I  wiU  take  it.' 
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'* '  Ton  curnot  afford  to  live  under  such  a  rent,  cousin  Ejsekiel/ 
iaidL 

" '  Perfectly  well  afford  it — allow  me  to  understand  my  own 
interest.' 

« ( I  shall  expect  my  tenant  to  take  the  furniture  off  my 
hands.' 

*(  *  Of  course— I  am  ready  to  do  ihat--on  your  own  terms.' 

"  *  That  is  all  Tery  well  to  say,  cousin  Ezekiel,  provided  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  security.' 

" '  You  shall  have  ample  security.  Here  is  your  father's 
library — ^I  will  mortgage  it,  and  the  fomiture  itself:  that's 
enough,  I  hope.  I  will  engage  to  fulfil  the  unperformed  part 
of  your  contract  with  lirs.  Yarick,  and  she  will  give  up  the 
contract  accordingly — that's  fair.  I  will  do  anything  in  reason ; 
but  put  a  bill  on  the  house  you  shan't' 

" '  Do  you  mean  to  say,  cousin  Ezeldel,  that  I  shall  not  put  a 
bill  on  my  own  house  if  I  choose  V 

" '  I  do,  while  I  am  the  tenant  in  possession,  of  which  my 
name  on  the  door  is  prima  facie  proof.' 

"  I  rang  the  belL    A  servant  appeared. 

"  '  Hand  this  letter  to  Dr.  Mannikin,'  said  I. 

"  He  took  it  mechanically  and  broke  it  open.  After  a  glance 
be  threw  it  into  the  fire. 

"  '  It  is  a  notice  to  the  doctor,'  said  I, '  from  my  lawyer,  to 
quit  the  premises  in  thirty  daysV^o  you  understand  that, 
Haiyr 

" '  Tes,  ma'am,'  said  the  ^1,  with  a  terrified  look. 

"  *  Tou  may  go.'  She  darted  off.  '  I  shall  not  quarrel  with 
you,  cousin  Eaekiel,  about  the  bill,  but  you  cannot  prevent  the 
house  being  advertised,  and  if  there  is  any  Interference  on  your 
part  with  the  servants  showing  It  to  persons  who  call  at  the 
hours  designated,  I  will  soon  show  you  whether  I  am  its  mistress 
or  not  by  calling  in  the  police.' 

"  My  father's  blood  was  boiling  in  my  veins  with  the  anger 
and  contempt  that  I  hardly  suppressed.    He  seemed  cowed. 

" '  What  is  thy  motive,  Helen,  for  such  a  step  at  this  momenti 
Wert  thou  about  to  marry,  I  could  comprehend  it.' 

"  '  My  motive,  Ezekiel — if  you  must  know  it — ^is  a  very  sim- 
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pie  one.    Mrs.  Varick,  as  well  as  yourself,  has  lost  my  esteon, 
and  I  cannot  longer  live  under  the  same  roof  with  either.* 

" '  This  is  extraordinary  language/  answered  he,  reddening 
Tiolontly.    '  I  insist  on  knowing  precisely  what  it  signifies.' 

"  My  answer  was  prompt  and  crushed  home  like  a  cannon- 
shot.  It  was  too  frank,  no  douht,  for  an  unmarried  girl,  but  my 
blood  was  up,  and  I  could  not  stand  on  trifies.  He  gave  me  a 
look  of  horrible  and  cowardly  malignity,  accompanied  with  thai 
death's  head  smile  which  lately  began  to  play  over  his  sinister 
features. 

"  '  Say  that  agdn,*  he  hissed  out, '  and  I  will  kiU  you.' 

"  '  You  won't  kill  me,'  said  I  bitterly, '  for  you  would  have  to 
hang  for  it,  and  you  Talue  your  precious  neck  too  much  to 
place  it  in  jeopardy.' 

"  *  Servants'  gossip !' 

" '  No,  Dr.  Mannikin  I  Nothing  short  of  the  testimony  of  my 
own  eyes  could  have  convinced  me  of  the  reality  of  such  double- 
dyed  treason,  guilt  and  infamy.' 

' "  Yon  conclude  from  mere  indiscretion  to  guilt' 

"  '  All  I  know  of  such  guilt,  sir,  is  that  such  indiscretions  are 
conclusive  proof  of  it,  and  I  desire  to  know  no  more.' " 

"  That,"  said  Rosemary,  admiringly,  "  was  a  noble  and  maid- 
enly reply." 

"  War  was  now  declared.  There  were  incessant  conferences 
between  Mrs.  Varick  and  Ezekiel.  The  former  refused  to  listen 
to  any  proposition  of  mine  to  compromise  her  claim,  unless  I 
would  give  Dr.  Mannikin  a  lease  of  the  house  for  a  term  of 
years.  Meanwhile  I  was  soon  left  entirely  alone  with  them  and 
the  servants  ;  for  Messrs.  Forrester  and  Rus6,  pursuant  to  my 
notice,  took  apartments  with  Mrs.  Passavant.  Then  occurred 
a  move  of  Mr.  O'Morra's,  which  seemed  to  render  the  breach 
irreparable.  A  very  handsome  woman,  but  pale,  shy  and  half- 
fHghtened,  presented  herself  one  morning  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  him,  which  announced  her  simply  as  Mrs. 
Grace,  a  lady  actually  keeping  a  small  boarding-house  in  Brook- 
lin,  and  desirous  of  trying  her  fortune  on  a  larger  scale  in  New 
York.  Mr.  O'Morra  added  that  if  we  could  come  upon  terms 
he  would  be  security  to  any  amount  (underscored)  for  Mra^ 
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Graoe'8  perfonnaDce  of  her  contract  I  was  Tery  much  pleased 
with  her,  showed  her  the  house  from  garret  to  cellar,  except 
Mrs.  Yarick's  apartments — for  that  lady  was  so  disagreeable  on 
these  occasions  that  I  avoided  troubling  her.  Mrs.  Grace  seemed 
equally  pleased  with  the  house— 4idn't  care  to  see  Mrs.  Yarick's 
rooms — was  quite  willing  to  board  that  lady  and  her  family  in 
part  payment  for  the  furniture,  which  she  was  prepared  to  pur- 
chase entire— and  agreed  without  haggling  to  the  price  which  I 
bad  caused  to  be  estimated  by  an  appraiser.  I  was  quite 
delighted  with  so  reasonable  a  tenant,  and  one,  despite  a  few 
peculiarities  of  accent  and  some  grammatical  solecisms,  so  lady- 
like. I  told  her  that  letting  the  house  under  the  circumstances 
that  I  did,  leaving  in  it  a  lady  of  very  delicate  and  aristocratic 
breeding,  to  be  provided  with  board  by  my  successor,  I  felt 
bound  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  general  character  of  a  flrst-claaa 
bouse  would  be  maintained,  so  that  Mrs.  Yarick  should  have 
no  reason  to  complafn  either  of  the  table  or  the  persons  whom 
she  might  meet  there,  and  with  whom  she  would  be  compelled 
in  a  certain  degree  to  associate. 

" '  That's  very  right  and  proper,  ma'am,*  returned  Mrs.  Grace, 
'  and  those  are  just  my  own  idears  about  the  house.  It  is  to  be 
A  No.  1  in  all  respects — I  understand  that.  I  believe  you  have 
a  right  to  give  Mrs.  Yarick  a  private  table,  if  you  choose,  in  her 
own  apartments  1  It  is  what  I  would  do,  and  then  she  couldn't 
complain  of  her  associates,  nor  I  nexiher  /' — And  Mrs.  Grace 
smOed.  '  As  for  her  table,  she  must  be  hard  to  please,  if  I  don't 
please  her  there :  for  she  shall  order  what  she  likes  I' 

" '  As  Mrs.  Yarick,'  said  I,  '  is  entitled  to  receive  her  visitors, 
if  she  prefers  it  (as  she  always  does)  in  the  drawing-room,  it  is 
Implied  that  that  suite  shall  be  preserved  in  its  present  character 
and  not  disposed  of  to  families : — ^I  am  sorry  to  make  so  many 
conditions  V 

" '  Oh,  no  apologies  is  necessary  I'  cried  Mrs.  Grace.  '  I 
wouldn't  let  these  beautiful  and  elegant  parlors  to  nobody ;  no 
money  would  tempt  me ;  and  then  the  chairs  and  sofeys  would 
be  ruinated  in  six  months  !  Ah !  bless  your  heart !  I  know 
better  than  that  I' 

"  On  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Grace  made  a  point  that  the  entire 
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remainder  of  the  house  shonld  be  at  her  free  disposal.  I  barely 
hinted  that  Dr.  Mannikin,  who  at  present  occupied  the  base- 
ment, might  probably  apply  to  her  in  order  to  stay ;  bat  Mrs. 
Orace  flushed  up  at  that,  and  said  she  wouldn't  have  the  base- 
ment occupied  by  a  doctor  on  any  account  whatever,  and  she 
was  not  willing  to  sign  any  agreement,  nor  to  hold  me  responsi- 
ble for  my  bargain,  till  Dr.  Mannikin  was  actually  out  of  the 
house;  'not  merely  promised  to  go,*  said  she,  emphatically, 
'  but  actually  gone  P — ^I  need  not  say  that  I  was  enchanted  to 
find  her  resolute  on  this  point. 

" '  I  shall  say  then  to  Dr.  Ifannikin  that  he  need  not  apply  to 
you,  as  you  will  not  let  the  basement  to  a  doctor  t' 

" '  Tell  him  I  have  disposed  of  the  basement  already,  and 
that  I  won't  have  a  doctor  in  the  house.  And  mind,  Miss  Taa- 
kenille' — with  great  earnestness, '  I  don't  consider  it  a  bargain 
till  he  is  out  of  it,  so  that  except  Mrs.  Yarick's  floor,  yon  can 
give  me  possession  of  the  entire  house.' 

"'  It  is  so  understood,'  sud  I,  smiling  at  her  Tehemence. 

''  While  we  were  discussing  the  matter  in  the  drawing-room, 
the  doctor  himself  returned,  and  Mrs.  Qrace  ran  to  the  window 
to  see  him  get  out  of  his  carriage.  I  could  not  but  observe  her 
paleness  and  agitation.  She  hid  herself  behind  the  curtain,  and 
demanded  of  me  nervously,  if  it  was  at  all  likely  he  would  come 
upstairs.  She  remained  at  the  window  till  he  went  out  again, 
and  seemed  to  breathe  A*eely  only  when  the  brougham  drove 
away.  Before  departing,  she  would  take  another  look  at  the 
two  basement  rooms,  admired  the  offlce-fumiture  and  library, 
asked  where  the  doctor  slept,  and  made  me  show  her  the  sofa- 
bedstead,  and  explain  how  it  worked.  She  was  excessively 
carious  too,  I  thought,  in  wishing  to  know  how  my  varioos 
rooms  were  at  present  occupied,  and  inquired  very  particolariy 
Into  the  character  of  Miss  Smith,  who  she  learned  had  occupied 
the  rooms  in  the  extension  over  the  dining-room.  I  told  her 
that  she  was  a  thoroughly  estunable  girl,  an  admirable  teacher 
I6r  a  young  child,  with  excellent  government  and  the  poresi 
and  most  pious  principles. 

"  *  Why  did  yoa  part  with  her  V  asked  Mrs.  Grace. 
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" '  She  insisted  on  leaying  me,  I  was  very  sorry  to  lose  her,  I 
assure  yon.* 

"  *  Your  little  girl — I  heg  pardon,  Miss  Tankerrille — your 
little  sister,  I  mean — is  now  at  school — is  she  1  Why  wouldn't 
yoa  board  with  me  yourself,  Miss  Tankerrille  V 

"  *  Next  year,  Mrs.  Grace,  when  Mrs.  Varick  shall  have  left 
yon,  perhaps  I  will,*  said  I. 

" '  Ah,  you  have  had  a  quarrel  with  this  grand  Mrs.  Yafick, 
who,  they  tell  me,  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  ladies  in  all 
New  York !    She  and  Dr.  Mannikin  are  great  ft-iends,  I  hear  V 

*'  *  We  are  not  on  the  best  of  terms  just  now,*  said  I,  smiling, 
'  so  I  never  permit  myself  to  speak  of  her  affairs— except  in  the 
way  of  business.' 

**  *  Oh,  I  don*t  want  to  pry  into  any  of  your  secrets,  Miss 
Tankerville,'  replied  Mrs.  Grace.  *  Neither  Mrs.  Varick,  nor 
ber  doings,  nor  her  particular  friends,  nor  who  she  is,  nor  tehat 
she  is,  is  anything  to  me.  To  me  she  is  nothing  but  a  boarder ; 
and  so  long  as  she  bears  a  fair  character  before  the  world,  I  ask 
no  questions : — if  she  didn't  behave  herself,  I  would  go  to  the 
police-office,  as  sure  as  you  are  born,  and  enler  a  complaint  and 
have  her  put  into  the  street,  just  as  I  would  any  other  disreput- 
able person.* 

"  This  clear  statement  relieved  my  mind  of  a  great  deal.  I 
saw  that  this  shy  Mrs.  Grace  had  her  eyes  open,  and  knew  what 
was  what,  and  especially  what  was  due  to  herself,  and  probably 
what  she  ought  to  think  of  the  great  lady  whom  she  was  to  pro- 
vide for  ten  calendar  months  with  apartments  and  a  table. 

"  You  will  not  wonder  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  my 
spirits  in  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed. 
I  might  have  quitted  the  house,  placing  an  officer  in  it  to  protect 
my  property,  and  taken  legal  measures  to  get  rid  of  my  tenants ; 
but  to  take  this  course  would  have  produced  a  public  scandal, 
where  now  there  were  only  whispers  and  surmises,  and  would 
have  brought  my  own  name  before  the  public  in  a  way  too  pain- 
ful to  be  thought  of.  I  wished  the  affair  to  be  arranged  without 
edat  above  all ;  and  I  thought — not  without  taking  the  best  and 
Burpst  advice  any  one  can  command  in  this  world — you  know 
what  I  mean,  Rosemary— I  thought  that  every  scruple  of  dignity 
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as  well  as  of  Tiriue  was  satisfled  by  leafing  mj  bonao  as 
soon  as  I  could  withoat  a  violation  of  my  engagements,  and 
Gompellins  my  cousin  Ezekiel  Mannihin  to  quit  it.  The  ser* 
Tants  of  course  knew  that  Dr.  Mannikin  and  Miss  Tankerrille 
had  quarrelled ;  on  what  subject,  as  I  had  communicated  with 
DO  one  but  Miss  Smith,  they  could  only  conjecture.  I  met  them 
still  at  table.  It  was  an  insupportable  penance,  but  I  endared 
it  to  avoid  what  would  have  been  worse.  At  night  I  someUmet 
feared.  I  was  quite  alone  in  the  third  story }  the  senrants 
were  above  me  j  Mrs.  Varick  and  her  family  on  the  stwy  below  j 
Dr.  Mannikin  in  the  basement.  I  thought  of  Miss  Smith's 
soothing  draught  and  the  potions  of  the  children :  often  and 
often  in  my  dreams  I  saw  Ezekiel  approaching  me  with  a  poii- 
ODOus  dose,  which  I  vainly  attemQ^  to  resist  swallowing. 

"  This  incessant  preoccupation  of  my  mind  with  one  thought, 
the  absence  of  any  sympathetic  companion  with  whom  I  could 
relieve  it,  and  the  depressing  effect  which  always  attends  living 
with  persons  once  intimate  without  being  able  ever  to  speak  to 
them  with  genuine  abandon,  the  fearful  constraint  of  mptmvd 
friendship  and  confidence  betrayed,  wore  at  last  upon  my  healtk 
as  well  as  spirits.  I  counted  the  days,  the  hours,  which  must 
elapse  before  I  could  be  free ;  and  as  the  period  approached, 
and  Dr.  Mannikin  showed  no  sign  of  preparing  to  leave  the 
bouse,  and  Isabel,  as  she  left  the  room  after  one  of  our  sileal 
meals,  would  furtively  smile,  a  fear  seized  me  lest  after  all  tbey 
bad  framed  some  subtle  combination  to  defeat  my  purpose.  I 
had  never  been  seriously  ill  a  single  day  before  since  the  un- 
avoidable disorders  of  infancy ;  and  now  I  sickened,  lost  appe- 
tite, passed  sleepless  nights,  got  a  slow  fever,  and  wandered 
about  restlessly  with  hollow  eyes  and  trembling  knees,  like  a 
criminal  expecting  execution.  My  hard  cousin  ate  with  the 
appetite  of  a  wolf,  as  if  crime  helped  his  digestion ;  and  Isabel 
Varick,  her  complexion  grew  f^-esher,  her  face  fuller,  her  wholft 
person  more  insolently  luxuriant  every  day. 

"  I  gave  them  both  due  notice  of  the  arrangement  I  had  made 
with  Mrs.  Grace.  I  told  Isabel  what  Mrs.  Grace  proposed 
doing  for  her,  and  what  sort  of  person  she  was ;  very  lady-like 
in  appearance,  with  some  defects  of  education,  sensible,  shrewd 
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«Dd  decided.  Isabel  Yarick  SDeered ;  mxppoeed  sbe  would  fill 
the  house  with  Tulgar  rich  people,  with  whom  she  could  not 
aasodate.  She  obsenred  that  it  was  entirely  a  different  arrange- 
ment from  anj  which  she  had  ever  contemplated.  At  present 
her  friends  when  they  called  saw  nobody  but  a  yoang  lady 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  at  her  own  house,  her 
companion  and  friend;  now  they  would  meet  Mrs.  Washington 
Poita  and  goodness  knows  who  else,  all  the  Potts  connecUons, 
and  Mrs.  Grace  too,  floundering  on  two  or  three  sofas  at  once, 
and  the  young  ladies  thundering  at  the  piano  and  singing  Di 
ianii  palpUi  of  course,  from  morning  to  night  I  She  might  sub- 
mit to  such  an  arrangement,  because  she  could  not  help  it.  I 
ooold  not  expect  her  to  like  it,  or  to  say  that  she  regarded  it 
as  an  honorable  fulfilment  of  the  spirii  of  our  contract. 

" '  Real'y,  Isabel,'  said  I,  '  you  have  yourself  fulfilled  our 
contract  in  its  spirit  so  remarkably  that  I  hardly  expected  thai 
obeervation  from  you  !* 

" '  What  do  you  mean  V  she  asked,  with  an  icy  stare.  *  Oh, 
wen,  if  you  cannot  explain  your  remarks,  you  had  better  not 
make  them.* 

"  When,  howoTer,  I  had  made  known  to  Dr  Mannikin  that 
my  incoming  tenant  would  not  on  any  terms  let  the  basement 
either  to  him  or  any  other  physician,  and  that  he  must  positively 
go  on  the  second  of  January,  if  he  would  not  oblige  me  by  mor- 
ing  before,  Mrs.  Yarick's  contemptuous  apathy  was  stirred.  I 
was  Tory  much  mistaken,  she  told  me,  if  I  supposed  she  would 
submit  to  any  such  arrangement.  Ezekiel  laughed  scornfully. 
-— '  You  can*t  turn  me  out  qf  this  house,'  said  he ;  'I  am  your 
tenant,  and  by  the  law  all  tenures  of  houses  in  New  York,  with- 
out a  written  agreement,  terminate  on  the  first  of  May.  O'Morra 
knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.' 

"  On  the  last  day  of  December  I  had  a  final  consultation  with 
Mr.  O'Morra  on  the  plan  to  be  pursued.  He  advised  me  still  to 
compromise  with  Mrs.  Yarick,  if  I  could,  even  by  a  pretty  large 
pecuniary  sacrifice,  provided  she  would  quit  the  bouse.  He 
treated  Ezekiel's  bravado  about  being  my  tenant  with  contempt. 
'  I  doubt,'  said  he, '  if  the  doctor  will  venture  to  make  afldavit  of 
that  before  a  Justice,  or  to  sustain  it  before  a  Jury :  if  he  does, 
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the  conseqaences  be  on  his  own  head— be  will  give  me  an  op* 
portuDitj  for  which  I  baye  too  long  thirsted.' 

"  Sad  as  was  the  time,  I  had  some  presents  to  bnj  for  Lanra, 
and  even  for  Boosej,  as  well  as  for  the  servants ;  the  shops 
were  crowded  as  they  ever  are  on  New  Tear's  Ere,  and  I  was 
belated  before  I  had  finished  my  purchases.  The  omnibuses 
were  all  full,  as  they  always  are  when  yon  are  in  a  parUcnlar 
hurry ;  it  was  long  after  dark  when  I  reached  home  laden  with  my 
parcels,  exhausted,  and  feeling  already  the  symptoms  of  a  fever 
which  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  I  had  then  to  dress  for  dinner, 
though  I  could  scarcely  stand.  At  the  table  I  fainted,  and  I 
suppose  that  Dr.  Mannikin  carried  me  with  the  M  of  the  ser- 
vants into  his  back-office,  for  when  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying 
on  a  sofa  there,  and  one  of  the  maids  tending  me.  And  there 
was  so  much  to  do  that  evening,  and  I  needed  for  it  all  my 
powers  of  body  and  mind !  I  resolved  that  before  going  up- 
stairs, which  I  felt  would  be  to  take  my  bed  for  some  time,  I 
would  see  Mrs.  Yarick  and  settle  with  her.  I  sent  the  girl  to 
tell  her  so.  Dr.  Mannikin  came  in  and  felt  my  pulse.  He  said 
that  Mrs.  Yarick  had  some  visitors,  but  that  if  I  would  compose 
myself,  she  would  come  down  and  see  me  there  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone.  The  servants  brought  me  tea  in  Dr.  Mannikin's 
office,  and  after  a  while  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  uneasy  slumber — 
half  doz  e  and  half  delirium — on  his  sofa.  I  was  awakened  by 
the  doctor's  telling  me  that  Mrs.  Yarick  was  ready  to  see  me, 
and  starting  up,  I  saw  that  the  mantel  clock  pointed  to  ten. 
The*  doctor's  bed  had  been  made  up,  showing  that  the  servants 
had  probably  retired.  Feeling  suddenly  alarmed,  and  knowing 
that  in  that  case  I  was  separated  from  them  by  three  stories,  I 
made  a  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  the  cook. — '  She  is  gone  to 
bed,*  said  the  doctor ;  '  so  are  all  the  servants ;  the  point  is  now 
to  attend  to  your  business  with  Mrs.  Yarick,  after  which  she 
and  I  will  help  you  upstairs,  for  you  are  not  able  to  get  to  your 
own  room  alone.  You  are  going  to  have  a  fit  of  sickness, 
madam.' 

'*  Isabel  sate  opposite  in  an  elegant  demi-toilette— for  bap 
what  would,  she  was  always  beautifully  dressed.  On  the  table 
were  papers,  pen  and  ink,  and  files  of  receipted  bills.    I  must 
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baTO  looked  wo-bogone  enough,  my  hair  falling  about  mj 
death-pale  face,  my  dress  parlly  unhooked,  and  a  shawl  around 
me,  Jost  as  I  was  left  by  the  girls  who  took  care  of  me  when  I 
fainted.  The  doctor  was  calm  as  a  surgeon  before  an  opera- 
tion, and  politely  offered  me  a  glass  of  water,  which  I  Just 
tasted. 

" '  I  want  to  compromise  this  matter  with  yon,  if  possible,* 
said  I,  rallying  my  energies,  and  addresMng  Isabel. 

"  *  How  V 

**  I  offered  her  at  once  the  largest  amount  which  Mr.  O'Morra 
had  designated — viz. :  $4,000 — if  she  would  give  up  her  con- 
tract, and  the  lease  contained  in  it,  and  engage  to  quit  the 
premises  within  a  week.  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  it  was 
extremely  for  her  interest  to  accept  the  offer,  for  let  her  give 
what  extravagant  terms  she  liked  lor  rooms  elsewhere,  she 
would  save  at  least  half  the  amount — quite  enough  to  support 
her  another  year. 

"  She  accepted  the  offer,  on  condition  that  I  would  draw  the 
cheque  immediately,  when  she  would  sign  a  release  of  the  con- 
tract. I  was  overjoyed  at  this  happy  termination  of  the  affair, 
with  which  I  had  less  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  as  within  a  twelve- 
month prices  had  gone  up  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  (in 
mercantile  phrase)  and  the  appraiser  had  consequently  estimated 
the  Talue  of  the  furniture  of  which  I  now  became  fully  possessed, 
as  if  it  had  Just  come  from  the  shop.  Everything  was  done  as 
fairly  as  possible.  Dr.  Mannikin  produced  a  blank  cheque, 
which  I  filled  up  and  signed ;  and  Isabel  wrote  and  signed  a 
release,  and  handed  it  to  me  together  with  her  copy  of  our  con- 
tract, which  I  put  into  the  fire. 

"  I  was  going,  but  Dr.  Mannikin  requested  me  to  be  seated 
He  had  a  little  business  also.  Ha  wanted  a  lease  of  the  house. 
He  said  that  he  understood  very  well  the  object  of  this  recent 
movement  of  mine  ;  it  was  inspired  by  his  personal  enemy,  and 
was  aimed  at  himself.  To  deprive  him  of  the  house  was  equi- 
Talent  to  destroying  his  practice.  Besides  all  that,  he  had  a 
claim  upon  me,  which  he  had  never  intended  to  enforce,  but 
driven  as  ha  was  to  extremities  by  a  conspiracy  between  0*Morra 
and  his  cursed  wife  (for  no  doubt  I  knew  who  Jin.  Grace  was), 
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a  coDspiracy  to  which  I  had  made  myself  a  party,  he  should 
keep  DO  terms  with  me  or  with  them.  Then  laying  his  hand 
on  the  files  of  receipted  biUs, — *  Here  \b  the  eTidence/  he  added, 
'  that  I  have  paid  the  expenses  of  this  hoane  for  two  years  past 
—batcher's  bills,  grocer's  bills,  coal-bills,  all  made  out  against 
me  and  all  paid  by  me.  The  whole  amoonts  to  some  thousands 
of  dollars        * 

'"Cousin  Ezekieir  I  interrupted.  *Tou  cannot  be  so  un- 
principled as  to  pretend  that  you  bare  paid  those  bills !  Yon 
know  that  I  gave  you  the  money  to  do  it.  I  only  did  it,  at  your 
request,  to  give  you  consequence.* 

« <  Can  you  prove  that  assertion,  madam  t  If  not,  yon  had 
best  not  make  it.* 

"  I  saw  that  his  course  was  taken.  He  adhered  to  this  state- 
ment. Mrs.  Yarick  stubbornly  sustained  him  in  it.  Here  was 
a  debt  eridently  standing  against  me,  and  entered  in  his  hoaikB. 
If  I  would  give  him  a  lease  for  five  yean,  with  privilege  of 
renewal,  at  a  low  rent,  he  would  destroy  these  receipta  in  my 
presence,  but  otherwise  he  should  take  such  measures  as  would 
make  me  rue  the  day  that  ever  I  knew  him.  So  saying  he  sate 
down  at  the  table  and  read  the  lease  which  he  had  drawn  up. 
The  rent  was  fixed  at  $600,  to  commence  with  the  first  of  May 
following ;  I  was  to  give  him  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  first  year 
in  lieu  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  stipend  that  I  owed  him. 
Do  you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  those  infamous  people 
would  not  aUow  me  to  leave  them  till  I  had  signed  this  paper  1 
It  was  two  in  the  morning,  before,  under  the  infiuence  of  threats 
so  terrible  that  to  hear  them  only  deprived  me  almost  of  my 
senses,  and  utterly  worn  out  by  their  persevering  cruelty,  to 
escape  from  their  hands  and  their  persecution,  I  conaented  io 
everything  they  proposed.  Isabel  Yarick's  eyes  fiaahed  with 
so  fiendish  a  Joy  that  I  half  suspected  even  then  that  I  had 
done  more,  and  was  more  in  their  power  than  I  suspeetad. 
Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  furniture,  without  whidi  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  get  along :  but  I  was  too  glad 
to  be  let  alone,  and  to  crawl  upstairs,  to  mind  anything.  In  fkek^ 
I  AiUy  believed  that  I  should  die,  and  little  cared  Ifor  the  rest. 
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"  Thb  six  weeks  that  followed  were  nearly  a  blank  to  me. 
When  the  time  came  for  Mr.  0*Morra  to  eject  Dr.  Mannikin, 
that  gentleman  alleged  that  the  difficulty  between  himself  and 
hia  cousin  was  arranged,  and  produced  his  lease.  0*Morra  in- 
sbted  on  seeing  me.  He  found  me  in  bed,  delirious.  He  in- 
dsted  on  a  eonsultation.  The  consulting  physician  agreed  with 
Dr.  Mannikin  that  I  had  a  low  fever  of  malignant  type,  com- 
mended the  doctor's  prescriptions,  and  supported  his  opinion  that 
I  could  not  be  removed  without  extreme  danger.  Owing  to  the 
malignity  of  the  case,  Mrs.  Yarick  had  fled  with  her  children. 
Esekiel  was  doubtless  sincerely  anxious  to  save  my  life,  know- 
ing that  in  my  hands  he  was  much  safer  fh>m  a  legal  prosecu- 
tion than  he  would  be  in  those  of  Mr.  O'Morra,  who  was  my 
executor  and  guardian  of  my  sister.  One  servant  was  allowed 
to  attend  me ;  my  medicines  be  administered  himselt  At  last 
I  was  convalescent. 

"Until  I  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  O'Morra  sent  or 
called  every  day  to  make  inquiries.  In  the  meantime  Ezekiel  had 
taken  measures  to  put  me  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  I  was  flt 
to  be  moved.  While  I  was  unconscious,  every  formality  had 
been  complied  with ;  and  as  I  did  not  appear  to  defend  myself 
in  the  obscure  couit  where  he  entered  bis  complaint  of  forcible 
detainer,  a  writ  was  issued  to  eject  me.  The  object  of  this  move 
was  of  course  to  put  himself  in  possession  not  only  of  the  house, 
but  of  the  furniture,  so  that  I  could  not  recover  either  unless  by 
a  process  of  law.  The  flrst  day  that  he  judged  me  able  to  go 
down  stairs,  Dr.  Mannikin  waited  on  me  in  my  room  and  in- 
formed me  that  a  sheriflf's  deputy  was  below  to  turn  me  out  of 
the  house,  and  that  I  must  leave  immediately.    In  vain  I  re- 
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monstratod  with  him  on  the  brutality  of  thus  turning  me  oat, 
without  giving  me  time  to  look  for  other  quarters,  or  for  a  place 
te  store  mj  furniture. 

"  *  Furniture  !*  said  he,  scomfullj.  '  What  you  haTe  is  easily 
stored.  The  Varick  furniture,  I  suppose  you  know,  belongs  to 
me.  Mrs.  Varick  never  had  any  right  to  sell  it.  There  is  a 
bill  of  sale  from  her  husband  to  me.  Had  you  treated  me 
honorably,  I  never  should  hare  mentioned  it,  but  after  your 
joining  in  the  defeated  conspiracy  to  ruin  me  and  Mrs.  Varick, 
I  stand  upon  my  legal  rights.  So  pack  at  once !  These  old 
traps  that  belonged  to  your  father  you  can  of  course  move  oat : 
there  are  men  here  waiting  to  put  them  into  the  street' — ^And 
without  another  word  he  threw  open  the  door  and  called  in  the 
porters. 

"  Resistance  was  vain.  The  men  were  accustomed  to  more 
out  refractory  tenants.  I  had  an  old  bureau,  older  sofa,  some 
venerable  chairs,  a  child's  crib  which  stood  in  Laura's  room, 
and  other  relics  of  my  mother's  housekeeping.  These  were 
readily  taken  out  one  after  another;  Dr.  Mannikin  stood  by^ 
giving  directions  in  an  imperious  tone.  I  requested  him  to 
withdraw  that  I  might  pack  my  clothes. 

"  *  I'll  pack  them  for  you,'  said  he ;  *  we  can't  stand  on  deli- 
cate ceremonies.  Miss,  to-day.' — And  opening  a  large  trunk,  he 
went  himself,  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  to  the  various  presses, 
drawers,  &.c.  -,  took  out  my  dresses  and  flung  them  in  pell-mell, 
and  when  the  trunk  was  full,  even  going  the  length  of  empty- 
ing with  his  own  hands  drawers  that  contained  soiled  under- 
clothing, all  in  a  heap,  into  a  large  uncovered  basket,  sending  it 
down  stairs,  and  standing  it  on  the  side-walk — an  outrage  incre- 
dible, accomplished  by  physical  violence,  and  which  no  woman 
can  ever  forgive.  The  very  officer  who  was  present  with  a  Jus- 
tice's warrant  for  this  unmanly  insult,  and  who  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  I  was  a  troublesome  lodger  who  failed  to  pay  my 
rent,  was  shocked,  and  when  he  saw  me  come  down  stairs, 
pale  with  recent  illneis,  in  tears,  and  the  servants  all  weeping 
and  boldly  crying  shame^'  To  turn  Miss  Tankerville  out  of  her 
own  house  V  ho  said  to  the  doctor — '  I  believe  that  you  are  a 
great  villahi,  sir  I'—'  Why  don't  you  turn  him  out,  then  1'  cried 
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L  '  For  this  house  and  every  thing  in  it,  except  the  office  fanii- 
tnre,  are  mine,  1  assure  yon  I*—'  Madam/  said  the  officer,  '  I 
don't  doubt  your  word,  but  my  orders  is  to  turn  you  out.  You 
must  sue  him,  ma*am,  and  Justice  will  be  done  you !' — '  For 
erery  wrong  there  is  a  remedy,'  said  an  inferior  official.  *  If 
the  doctor  have  wronged  you,  Idiss,  you  can  sue  him  for  damages 
afterwards.' 

"  The  truth  of  my  being  the  injured  party  struck  them  all 
when  I  had  the  pictures  in  the  drawing-room  taken  down. 
Then  I  bethought  me  of  my  silver.  I  moved  direct  to  the 
dining-room.  It  was  the  hour  of  luncheon,  and  the  table  was 
set  To  my  surprise  Mrs.  Varick  was  there ;  for  the  servants 
had  told  me  of  her  departure,  and  I  had  not  beard  of  her  return. 

"' Oh !' she  exclaimed.  *  You  are  going — are  you  1  Won't 
you  take  pot-luck  with  us  *?' — Rising  as  if  we  were  the  best 
IHends  in  the  world.    It  was  her  pet  expression. 

" '  No,  Mrs.  Varick,'  said  I,  *  I  am  not  going  to  take  pot-luck  ; 
I'm  going  to  take  my  silver.' 

*'  *  Pardon  me,'  said  Dr.  Mannikin,  who  followed  me  close, '  I 
can't  allow  the  silver  to  leave  the  house.  There's  a  bill  due  me 
for  your  board  these  two  months  past,  and  for  medical  attend- 
ance.   I  shall  retain  the  silver  as  security  for  the  debt.' 

"  This  was  the  last  drop  that  made  the  cup  overflow.  Hith- 
erto, indignant  as  I  was,  I  had  observed  all  the  reflned  rules  of 
lady-like  conduct  even  in  resenting  the  infamous  treatment  I 
had  received.  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer.  I  marched 
resolutely  to  theeide-board,  where  the  silver-basket  stood  in  full 
view,  and  took  it.  Dr.  Mannikin  approached  to  take  it  from  me 
by  force.  I  seized  a  large  carving-knife  that  lay  on  the  table  to 
cut  a  round  of  cold  spiced  beef.  It  was  sharp-pointed  and  keen 
as  a  razor. 

'*'  You  cowardly  scoundrel,'  said  I,  panting  with  rage, '  touch 
me  if  you  dare,  and  I  will  strike  this  knife  into  your  heart. 
You  keep  my  silver  indeed !' 

"  Brandishing  the  carver,  before  which  he  retreated,  I  made 
the  circuit  of  the  table,  picking  up  the  spoons,  forks,  and  every 
other  article  that  was  of  silver,  and  threw  them  hito  my  basket 
Mrs.  Varick  got  hastily  out  of  my  way — I  believe  she  thought  I 
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was  mad.  I  ended  by  taking  a  large  lilTer  taraen  from  tbe 
sideboard,  filling  it  with  tbe  goblets,  and  such  articles  as  were 
not  kept  in  the  basket,  and  calling  one  of  the  girls,  who  came 
with  a  good-will, — ^lashing  him  all  the  while  (as  women  do)  with 
my  tongue  to  keep  np  my  own  courage  and  damp  his, — ^we  car- 
ried all  out  together,  and  I  never  quitted  the  knife  till  I  got  into 
the  street.  Then  as  I  turned  and  threw  it  down  in  the  hall,  I  saw 
Dr.  Kannikin  and  Mrs  Yarick  following  me  with  affected 
laughter.  I  stepped  back  like  a  lioness  at  bay :  they  retreated 
a  step. 

"  *  Laugh  !*  said  I,  bitterly.  '  Yes,  you  may  laugh.  Ton  have 
robbed  me  between  you  of  half  I  possessed  in  the  world !  But 
I  have  one  treasure  left  which  you  have  forfeited,  sir— honor  t 
And  one  more  precious  still  which  you  have  not,  madam-— 
chastity  t* 

"  Ezekiel  rushed  towards  me,  but  the  officer  pushed  him  back, 
and  leading  me  out,  shut  the  door  upon  him. 

"  A  crowd  of  boys  had  collected  to  see  a  lady  put  upon  the 
sidewalk  like  a  beggar  who  can't  pay  her  rent  The  neighbors 
looked  from  the  windows — not  one  of  them  personally  known  to 
me — for  the  neighborhood  had  changed  and  they  were  new- 
comers. I  believe  thoy  thought  1  was  some  light  character 
turned  out  for  cause.  Exhausted  by  passion,  and  feeling  my 
physical  weakness  once  more,  I  sank  into  one  of  the  chairs,  put 
down  my  head  and  sobbed  aloud.  I  might  have  been  robbed 
of  everything  and  1  should  not  have  noticed  it. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  over  the  rest.  Of  course  I  got 
into  safe  and  respectable  quarters  at  last,  and  sent  for  Mr. 
O'Morra.  I  shan't  stop  either  to  explain  why  (in  spite  of  his 
bdling  indignation  at  my  weakness)  I  dedhied  to  prosecute 
Dr.  Mannikio.  That  gentleman  had  rightiy  calculated  that 
neither  desire  of  vengeance  nor  the  wish  to  reoovef  my  property 
would  weigh  against  my  family  pride  and  dread  of  an  etkU^ 
He  was  sure  of  this  from  the  first  moment  that  I  showed  it  was 
my  intention  to  get  rid  of  them  quietiy.  and  he  acted  on  that 
knowledge." 

"  Ah  I  that  was  your  grand  mistake,  Miss  Helen,"  said  Rose- 
mary.   <*  At  the  first  instant  of  that  terrible  discovery,  I  would 
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hftTe  quitted  the  hoiue,  with  mj  sister,  and  gone— anywhere. 
Then  I  would  have  entrusted  the  whole  affair  to  my  man  of 
business,  and  the  faces  of  those  wicked  people  never  have  looked 
at  again  I" 

"  It  is  easy  to  criticize  after  it  in  all  over,  and  yon  not  a  party 
involTed.  No  doubt  I  was  cowardly,  weak,  and  demoralized  by 
the  hnmiliating  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  No  one  could 
associate  so  long  and  so  intimately  with  such  people  and  imbibe 
DO  harm.  True  maidenly  courage  would  hare  acted  as  you 
suggest,  and  the  result  would  have  been  very  different." 

'Toa  were  educated,  Miss  Helen,  at  Madam  Commifaut*fl, 
which  I  have  always  heard  was  a  very  fashionable  school,  and 
you  know  a  great  many  things  that  I  do  not  I  was  brought 
up  at  home,  or  in  a  conrent,  and  yet  I  don't  think  I  should  have 
been  taken  m  by  Isabel  Varick  in  the  very  beginning,  as  yoa 
were.  Tour  story  convinces  me  that  innocent  people  have  in- 
stinctive distrusts  which  serve  to  protect  them.  Even  when  a 
child  I  had  such  premonitions  about  Isabel  Varick,  although  I 
could  not  have  the  faintest  idea  of  her  incredible  badness.  Now 
I  seem  to  be  saying  that  you  were  not  innocent,  but  you  know 
that  is  not  what  I  mean,  my  dear  Miss  Tankerville." 

**  Innocence  is  a  relative  term.  I  was  not  altogether  so  inno- 
cent as  you  are,"  said  Miss  Tankerville,  with  a  look  of  great 
tenderness. 

*'  I  like  yon  best,"  said  Rosemary,  smiling,  "  when  that  horri- 
ble Dr.  Mannikin  turns  you  into  the  street.  A  wise  man,  whom 
J  dearly  love,  said  to  me  once — *  A  woman's  tongue  is  given  her, 
for  a  defence !' — And  he  bade  me  never  fear  to  use  it  when  I 
had  occasion.  I  could  kiss  the  feet  of  a  penitent  of  the  Good 
Shepherd;  but  such  a  shameless  creature  as  that, — I  should 
hold  it  less  unlady-like  to  spit  in  her  face  than  to  speak  to  her 
In  terms  of  seeming  friendship.  But  pray  go  on  with  your 
ttory,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  present  time." 

"  That  summer  was  occupied  in  re-establishing  my  health.  In 
the  autumn — the  Fall,  as  we  Americans  poetically  term  it —I 
hired  another  house  (for  boarding  was  utterly  distasteful  to  me), 
and  to  eke  out  my  income  in  part,  and  parUy  fbr  the  comfort  of 
society,  gave  apartments  to  some  real  friends,  Mr.  O'Morra 
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being  the  chief.  A  few  yean  later  to  avoid  all  kinds  of 
intercourse,  even  indirect,  with  Dr.  Mannikin,  I  sold  my  house, 
and  bought  this  one,  whore  I  have  regularly  embarked  in  the 
business,  as  you  perceive.  It  was  time,  because  Laura  was 
growing  up  like  a  weed,  and  I  saw  that  in  a  few  years  my 
means  would  be  cut  off  by  her  marriage.  It  has  turned  oat 
very  well.  People  like  to  board  with  a  lady  who  has  no  rent  to 
pay,  who  cannot  be  turned  out  of  her  house  because  the  land- 
lord wants  to. Fell  or  build,  and  lastly  who  is  a  lady.  Mr. 
O'Morra  has  fitted  up  his  own  apartments  as  if  he  were  to  be  an 
eternal  fixture  here.  Meanwhile,  altliough  I  lay  up  nothing 
directly,  I  am  growing  rich,  he  tells  me,  by  the  rise  in  value  of 
my  property.  Nobody  in  Brooklyn  is  more  respected,  I  believe, 
than  Miss  Tankerville." 

"  And  your  sister  Y* 

"  Oh !  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Commander  Varick  came 
here  seeking  board.  Odious  as  the  name  was  to  me,  I  admitted 
him  for  old  acquaintance'  sake :  for  I  had  not  seen  him  since 
he  danced  with  roe  in  his  middy's  uniform  on  the  night  of  my 
first  party.  An  old  maid  has  always  a  weakness  for  the  beaux 
of  her  youth.  I  am  glad  that  there  is  a  Varick  of  whom  I  can 
speak  well.  The  commander  (now  Captain  Varick)  is  as  brave 
and  noble  a  fellow  as  ever  trod  quarter-deck,  telescope  in  hand. 
He  wanted  a  room  in  my  house  because  he  could  see  his  ship 
from  the  windows.  When  he  had  been  with  me  a  month,  and 
everybody  in  the  house  was  in  love  with  the  candor  and  noble- 
ness of  the  man,  Laura  came  home  for  her  vacation.  What  will 
you  have  1  Dashon  (as  we  love  to  call  him)  w8B>a  sailor.  He 
invited  us  to  visit  his  ship ;  and  Laura,  whom  I  regarded  as  a 
child,  and  scolded  her  for  her  forwardness  in  asking  Captain 
Varick  so  many  questions,  and  giving  him  so  much  trouble,  and 
screaming  like  a  litUe  fool  because  his  gig  rocked  on  the  fresh 
waves  of  the  bay,  entangled  his  heart  with  that  simple  school- 
girl net ;  and  before  she  has  been  at  home  a  week,  the  com- 
mander comes  to  ask  my  permission.  I  refuse,  and  tell  him  the 
outlines  of  my  unfortunate  connection  with  the  family.  He 
swears  to  shoot  Dr.  Mannilcin.  I  say  if  he  does  he  shall  never 
have  Laura.    In  fine,  I  consult  Mr.  O'Morra,  and  give  my  con- 
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fent  pityridad  his  famfly  are  willing.  He  applies  to  his  fkmily. 
The  Varicks  make  an  unheard-of  row ;  for  the  captain's  expect- 
ations are  considerahle ;  he  mnst  have  his  share  of  old  Peter 
Varick's  property  when  his  father  dies,  who  has  only  a  life 
estate,  and  they  want  him  to  marry  (as  I  told  yon  hefore)  his 
consin,  Miss  Dashon,  the  great  heiress.  The  captain  was  in  a 
great  rage,  for  the  theory  of  the  Varicks  has  always  heen  that 
this  girl,  whom  old  Mr.  Dashon  had  acknowledged  after  his 
ton's  death,  was  illegitimate.  However,  to  please  them  he 
drove  over  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  where  she  was  at  school,  to  see 
her.  He  described  the  interview  to  us  on  his  return.  Miss 
Bashon  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste;  dark,  plain,  no  manner, 
dressed  like  an  overgrown  school-girl,  none  of  Laura's  womanly 
graces,  or  fine  eye  for  costume,  and  not  a  word  to  say,  only  to 
offer  both  cheeks  to  her  aunt  Varick  aad  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
to  her  sailor  cousin.  No  hope  of  marrying  her  under  two  years, 
which  would  be  three  for  him ;  and  no  certainty  of  it  then  ex- 
cept that  his  lady  mother  assured  that  Miss  Dashon  had  no 
mind  of  her  own,  and  would  conform  exactly  to  the  will  of  her 
grandparents,  who  both  desired  the  match.  At  all  events  the 
girl  never  looked  at  him,  never  smiled  till  they  rose  to  depart, 
and  a  mountain  of  prize  money  wouldn't  tempt  him  to  take 
such  an  iceberg  for  his  consort.  In  short  the  man  was  past 
thirty,  and  had  reason  on  his  side  as  well  as  sentiment,  and 
Laura  being  nearly  seventeen,  and  he  to  sail  in  a  few  months 
on  a  three  years'  cruise,  it  was  either  marry  at  once,  or  not  at 
all.  So  I  dispensed  with  the  permission  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Varick,  and  we  had  a  wedding  in  this  house  to  which  half 
Brooklyn  was  invited.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  Dashon  had 
never  been  baptized ;  this  was  an  essential  point,  yon  know ; 
and  it  was  attended  to  by  him  so  piously ;  and  they  were  mar- 
ried in  Sydney  Place  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without 
dispensation  and  with  all  the  ceremonies ;  and  I  felt  more  than 
ever  glad  that  suffer  what  I  might  I  had  not  inflicted  on  the 
name  of  Varick  an  open  and  indelible  disgrace." 

"  Every  one  of  the  race,  and  all  related  to  them,  owe  you  a 
debt  of  everlasting  gratitude  for  that,"  said  Bosemary,  with 
feeling. 
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"  And  what  Varick  are  yon  1  for  yonr  blushes  and  emotion  at 
parts  of  my  t»tory  prore  that  yon  do  belong  to  them.  Yet  I 
cannot  fix  yon." 

The  yonng  lady  hesitated,  looked  down,  binshed. 

''  I  am  the  daughter  of  Richard  Varick  Dashon — '  handsome 
Dick  Dashon/  Miss  Tankeryille—the  yonng  lady  of  whom  your 
gallant  brother-in-law  gave  yon  so  flattering  a  description  !** 

"  Yon  Miss  Dashon !  old  Roosevelt  Dashon's  {granddaughter 
and  heiress  !'*  exclaimed  Miss  Tankenrille,  quite  stupefied. 

"  They  call  me  Dashon — it  was  the  name  of  my  father — ^I  ne- 
ver claim  it — ^nor  ever  will  till  something  happens  which  perfa^M 
never  will  happen.*' 

.  "I  understand — Isabel  Varick  used  to  maintain  that  yon 
were  not  bom  in  wedlock." 

"  I  do  not  blame  her  for  saying  so— -for  I  have  supplanted 
them  all,"  said  Rosemaryi  gently. 

"  But  I  never  knew  that  Miss  Dashon  was  dead — stfll  less 
that  she  died  on  her  wedding-nighir— as  yon  did,  or  were  thought 
to  do !" 

'*  Who  says  I  died  on  my  wedding-nt^U  f*  demanded  Mi« 
Dashon,  with  a  vivid  blush; 

**  Dr.  Mannikin,  I  believe.  He  did  not  say  you  were  married, 
but  that  you  died  at  the  altar :  which  your  dress  when  brought 
here  confirmed." 

"  Dr.  Mannikin  is  too  deep  for  me.    I  cannot  conceive  hb 
motive  for  such  a  very  singular  untruth.    What  else  did  he 
•  aayr 

"  That  you  were  buried  as  you  died,  in  your  wedding  clothes, 
at  yonr  own  express  desire  before  you  breathed  yotv  last,  or 
something  to  that  effect" 

"  Worse  and  worse  I  Do  yon  think  I  am  the  sort  of  penoo 
to  be  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  weak  sentimentality  in  my 
last  moments'?  Depend  upon  it  if  I  thought  myself  dying 
I  should  be  a  great  deal  more  apt  to  be  thinking  what  would 
become  of  my  poor  soul  in  the  other  world  than  of  the  way  my 
body  should  be  dressed  for  the  fdneral.*' 

"  I  cannot  allow  that  I  was  very  8tupi$L  not  to  think  of  this 
before,"  said  Miss  Tankerville ;  "  for  if  you  are  Miss  Dashon— 
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Boosevelt  Dashoo's  granddaogfater— is  it  not  ezcewively  ttrange 
that  I  never  heard  either  of  your  intended  marriage  or  snppoaed 
death  1  True,  we  have  no  intercourse  with  the  Varicks,  yet 
surely  some  of  oar  friends  would  have  obserred  so  noticeable  an 
erent;  and  Laura,  who  reads  all  the  papers,  hoping  to  get  news 
of  the  squadron,  and  never  misses  the  deaths  and  marriages, 
would  be  sure  to  light  upon  it." 

"  That  yon  never  heard  of  my  intended  marriage,'*  said  Hiss 
Dashon,  with  a  singular  expression,  "  is  not  so  surprising.  I 
owi»  that  I  am  a  litUe  puzzled  myself  that  you  never  heard  of 
my  death.  Certainly,  it  was  no  secret.  /  ?ieard  it  said  that 
fifty  carriages  followed  me  to  Gieenwood.    It  must  havb  bbsv 

M  THB  PAPBBS  I" 

At  this  moment  a  sepulchral  voice  was  distinctly  heard,  as  if 
dose  to  them,  saying : — 

"  It  was  hot  in  thb  papbbs  I" 

Both  the  women  started  up  in  affright.  Bosemary  shrieked. 
Hiss  Tankerville  ran  to  the  closet.  A  man  darted  from  the 
long  folds  of  the  curtain  that  fell  from  the  canopy  of  the  bed, 
aprang  to  the  window,  threw  it  open,  and  disappeared. 

"  Goodness  !*'  said  Miss  Tankerville. 

"  Holy  Virgin,  protect  me !"  said  Bosemary. 

The  latter  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room  as  if  transfixed, 
her  eyes  dilated  with  terror.  Miss  Tankerville,  with  her  wonted 
physical  courage,  ran  to  the  open  window,  and  stepped  out 
on  the  balcony.  A  knotted  rope,  fastened  by  ud  of  a  loop 
round  one  of  the  rails,  plainly  indicated  how  the  intruder  had 
both  entered  and  escaped.  The  time  as  evidently  had  been 
while  they  were  engaged  in  searching  the  parlors  below,  after 
their  first  fruitless  alarm.  Miss  Tankerville  drew  in  the  rope, 
pulling  it  through  the  loop,  and  dragged  it  into  the  room. 

"  It  is  I  that  am  aimed  at  still !"  said  the  terrified  Bosemary. 

"  How  lucky  I  sate  up  with  you  to-night  telling  stories !  My 
lengthy  narrative  has  baffled  some  nefarious  project,  doubtless. 
Bosemary,  you  must  always  close  your  shutters  after  dark,  and 
bar  them  on  the  inside !    And  I  will  not  quit  you  to-night^*' 

Searching  the  carpet  they  found  behind  the  bed  a  bottle  of 
chloroform. 
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"  I  believe  after  all,"  said  Bfiss  Tankerrille,  '*  that  they  are 
▼nlgar  thieves,  and  that  your  pearls,  not  yon,  were  the  object 
Bongbt.  He  would  disdain  to  have  reeonrse  to  so  vulgar  an 
expedient  as  chloroform !" 

Gradually  yielding  to  this  not  improbable  hypothesis,  the 
nerres  of  Bosemary  became  tranquillized,  and  long  before  BClss 
Tankerville  closed  her  eyes,  the  younger  lady  slept  the  deep 
and  heaven-bestowed  sleep  of  youth  and  innocence. 


BOOK  II. 

INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

Thus  far  have  we  followed  the  rale  laid  down  by  the  famous 
author  of  the  Art  of  Poetry.  We  pluneed  at  once,  in  our  First 
Book,  in  medias  r«5~into  the  very  crisis  and  fire-heat  of  the 
story:  for  surely  the  death,  barial  and  resurrection  of  the 
Heroine  are  nothing  less.  Then  by  way  of  episode  we  have  had 
a  history  which  sets  before  us  the  antecedents  of  some  of  the 
principal  villains  of  the  fiction,  whom  the  discerning  Reader  al- 
ready detects  as  deeply  implicated  in  the  sinister  event  which 
has  so  nearly  cost  the  heroine  her  life,  and  which  for  the  pres- 
ent has  separated  her  from  her  family  and  her  betrothed,  and 
thrown  her  among  strangers.  In  listening  to  this  history  of  an- 
other, Rosemary  has  perceived  a  strong  though  mysterious  light 
to  flash  upon  her  own.  The  story  of  Miss  Tankerville  was  very 
necessary  in  another  point  of  view,  viz. :  in  order  to  make  an 
artful  transition  between  the  romanticist  torch-light  glare  of 
Rosemary's  first  entrance  upon  the  stage,  and  the  pure  yet  not 
untroubled  daylight  of  her  childhood's  history.  For  it  is  now 
high  time  that  we  resume  her  story  from  its  beginnings,  and 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  showing  who  she  was,  and 
what  causes  led  to  the  singular  but  "  ower  true"  events  thus  far 
recorded.  , 

One  design  that  we  have  in  these  Introductory  Chapters  is  to 
elucidate  the  moral  of  the  narrative,  which  otherwise  some  per- 
sons would  be  dull  enough  to  miss.  The  unsophisticated  reader, 
indeed,  will  at  once  perceive  it  without  any  help  of  ours ;  since 
it  lies  quite  on  the  surface ;  it  is  the  sophisticated — those  who 
have  already  a  theory  about  books,  and  hence  see  nothing  na- 
turally and  simply,  whose  misapprehensions  we  have  to  guard 
against. 
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Now  in  the  story  of  Miss  Tankenrille  we  see  the  impossibnity 
of  navigating  the  treacherous  ocean  of  life,  even  with  ever  so 
good  a  will  to  arrive  safely  at  port,  without  either  rudder  or 
compass.  The  compass  is  a  knowledge  of  our  vocation;  the 
rudder  implies  authority.  Here  was  a  young  woman  left  to  her 
own  guidance,  without  finther,  husband  or  guardian,  and  she 
got  on  a  lee  shore  and  drifted  among  the  rocks.  It  needs  no 
long  line,  no  heavy  plummet,  nor  any  of  the  appliances  of  deep- 
sea  fishing,  to  fetch  up  this  old  time-honored  moral,  which  is 
good  enough  for  us. 

Book  Second  will  also  comprise  the  personal  history  of  a 
young  woman  of  the  higher  ranks.  The  original  type  of  her 
character  is  richer  in  the  elements  which  tend  to  splendid 
evils,  and  her  surroundings  will  be  more  abundant  in  tempta- 
tion on  the  side  where  her  sex  is  most  liable  to  it.  We  shall 
not  forestall  the  narrative.  It  will  contain  more  than  one  iliostr*- 
tlon  of  our  principle.  If  in  so  simple  and,  as  it  were,  every  day 
maxim  the  reader  does  not  find  a  sufficient  moral,  he  wOl  search 
in  vain  for  one  in  these  pages :  for  we  have  not  undertaken  to 
talk  like  a  prayer-book,  in  order  to  prove  that  we  may  be  read 
with  profit.  This  is  not  a  prayer-book,  but  a  story,  written 
expressly  to  win  the  attention  of  those  who  will  read  nothing 
but  stories,  and  sensational  ones  at  that ;  and  if  we  succeed  in 
adding  to  the  species  that  literary  merit  in  which  most  speci- 
mens that  we  have  seen  are  notably  deficient,  we  shall  be  con- 
tent. It  will  go  hard  if  we  do  not  produce  something  at  least 
as  well  worth  reading  as  the  masterpieces  of  Mr.  Bylvanua 
Oobb  (Jr.),  or  the  still  sublimer  productions  of  the  author  (ess) 
o#  the  '*  Hidden  Hand  !'*  After  provoking  such  a  comparison, 
nobody  certainly  will  accuse  us  of  a  want  of  proper  hiunility. 


CHAPTEB  L 

THS   ORAITDPABBVTS. 

M.  RoMABnr  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  of  the  class  of  art- 
ists. It  was  a  family  that  bad  seen  better  days.  The  grandsire 
of  M.  Bomarin  was  a  Judge  in  the  reign  of  Lonis  XVr.,  and 
ennobled  by  letters  patent  of  that  monarch,  so  that  his  descend- 
ant might,  if  be  bad  liked,  have  prefixed  to  his  patronymic  the 
qrmbollc  de,  so  mach  Talned  by  the  French  aristocracy  of  the 
gown.  This  ancestor  lost  all  in  the  ReTolntion,  his  gray  head 
incInsiTe ;  and  his  son  was  swept  into  the  army  by  the  conscrip- 
tion, where  his  gallantry  might  have  won  him  another  "  di^* 
fhmi  Napoleon  I.,  bat  he  was  killed  in  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
wearing  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  the  campaign  of 
Aosterlitz.  The  young  Bomarin  (son  of  the  last-mentioned) 
was  educated  at  the  imperial  expense  in  a  military  school,  and 
was  old  enough  to  participate  in  the  disastrous  campaigns  of 
1818-14.  After  the  events  of  1816,  havin;;  no  hopes  of  promo- 
tion, and  mortally  disaffected  to  the  Bourbons,  he  came  to 
America,  where  he  taught  fencing,  music,  and  his  native  lan- 
guage. For  the  last  miiier  he  had  a  decided  genius.  His 
method  of  oral  instruction  in  French,  original  with  him,  but 
adopted  by  more  fortunate  teachers  since,  and  rendered  famous 
by  the  grammars  acd  manuals  of  Ollendorf,  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned.  He  would  have  become  rich  by  his  pupils,  had  he 
not  been  cursed  with  a  taste  for  so  many  arts  besides.  Bomarin 
drew  very  well,  and  might  have  succeeded  as  a  painter ;  but  his 
passion,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  his  hobby,  was  music.  He 
spent  a  third  of  his  waking  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  make 
himself  a  great  pianist.  He  composed  an  opera,  but  he  could 
never  get  it  performed.  The  artists  said  it  was  really  superb, 
but  quite  Smpiaoticable.    This  misdirected  ambition  kept  Bo- 
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marin,  in  spite  of  so  much  taleot  and  industry,  always  poor. 
The  "  know  thyself**  is  the  first  requisite  of  snccessfnl  genius. 

Romarin  had  a  fine  person,  in  a  poetical  style— dark  eyea, 
curling  black  hair,  a  well-formed  brow,  classic  features.  Hia 
female  pupils  admired  him  hugely.  He  became  passionately 
amoureuz  of  one,  the  belle  of  the  season,  a  Tery  beautiful  girl 
according  to  the  standard  of  that  time,  and  of  the  highest 
social  position  in  the  city ;  who  flirted  with  the  dark-eyed,  for- 
eign music  teacher  (Romarin  had  not  commenced  his  French 
classes  at  that  date,  nor  invented  his  great  system),  listened  to 
his  TOWS,  half  promised  to  run  away  with  him,  and  ended  by 
marrying  a  rich  merchant.  This  heartless  behayior  (no  for- 
eigner at  flrst  understands  what  is  meant  by  flirtation)  nearly 
broke  Romarin*s  heart,  but  he  was  a  bniTe  man,  and  as  it 
happened  that  there  was  another  young  lady  very  much  ipri§$ 
de  lui  at  the  same  time,  desolated  that  he  was,  he  magnani- 
mously took  pity  on  Ker  and  married  her  off*  hand.  There 
neTer  was  a  sweeter  creature  on  earth  than  the  young  West-In- 
dian whom  Romarin  wedded.  Her  name  was  Flor^,  child  of 
a  planter  in  Guadaloupe  whose  estate  had  been  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake.  She  was  not  beautiful,  nor  striking  in  any 
way ;  but  she  was  good ;  like  a  very  child  in  innocence  and 
sweet  broken  English;  and  Romarin  made  an  incomparably 
lucky  bargain  when  he  married  her  instead  of  the  brilliant  and 
worldly  Isabel  Varick.  Unfortunately  our  climate  did  not  suit 
her,  and  after  the  birth  of  her  second  child,  a  sickly  infant  and 
short-lived,  she  went  into  a  decline  and  died,  leaving  Romarin 
with  a  little  girl  to  bring  up.  It  was  this  daughter  of  Romarin*s, 
who  at  the  age  of  twenty  became  the  mother  of  Rosemary. 

Rosemary  was  bom  in  the  attic  of  a  tenant-house  in  Varick 
street. — *'  But  stop  1'*  you  cry.  "  Is  that  all  yon  are  going  to 
tell  us  about  it  t  What  preceded  her  birth— that  is  what  we 
want  to  know,  and  which  you  have  promised  to  narrate  1"  My 
dear  madam,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  (if  yon  have  read  Miss 
Tankerville*s  story)  that  Rosemary's  father  was  "handsome 
Dick  Dashon,"  only  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  whose  wife,  and 
consequently  the  mother  of  Dick,  was  a  Varick  before  her  mar- 
riage :  there's  the  whole  genealogy !    This  young  man — Richard 
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Varick  Dashon— was  a  well-bred,  well-edacated  yonng  fellow, 
who  had  graduated  with  credit  at  Columbia  College,  and  was 
reading  law  in  the  office  of  C.  O'Morra,  Esq.  He  was  also  a  pupil 
of  Romarin's;  for  his  mother  had  said  to  him^'^  My  son,  your 
French  accent  is  detestable,  and  I  know  of  but  one  teacher  in 
the  city  who  could  correct  it :  that's  Captain  Romarin,  ex-offl- 
oer  of  Napoleon's  army*"  Dick  Dashon  had  a  great  way  of 
taking  his  mother's  advice;  her  influence  orer  him  was  un- 
bounded, and  was  the  source  both  of  his  faults  and  of  his  Tir- 
taea :  for  Dick  was  not  only  handsome,  but  for  a  young  New- 
Torker  Tirtuous,— if  yirtue  admits  of  a  secundum  quid.  The 
▼irtue  of  a  young  New-Torker  that  does  not  admit  of  a  second 
quid,  and  a  third  quid,  and  lots  of  cigars  into  the  bargain, 
must  be  a  Up-top  virtue,  you  opine.  However,  Varick  Dashon 
was  a  good  son,  a  trifle  extravagant  (as  young  men  are  apt 
who  have  unlimited  pocket-money),  a  terrible  flreman,  captain  of 
a  company,  which  kept  him  out  at  all  hours  and  gave  him  a 
slight  but  dangerous  proclivity  for  brandy  and  cigars — it  was  a 
perfect  insanity  these  flre-companies  in  Dick  Dashon's  time :  on 
the  other  hand  his  mother  rather  encouraged  it — ''  for  young 
men  with  such  an  excess  of  moral  and  physical  energy  as  Dick, 
must  have  excitement,*'  she  said.  He  was  a  magnificent  fellow 
physically,  no  doubt,  strong  as  a  young  lion,  with  the  head  of  an 
Apollo  set  on  his  broad  shoulders,  and  equally  superb  to  see  in 
the  yellow-gaunUeted  and  switch-caned  attire  of  a  Broadway 
promenade,  or  in  red-shirt  and  fireman's  cap,  splashed  hip-high 
with  mud  and  drenched  with  the  water  of  his  own  pipe,  and 
bawling  through  his  trumpet  at  a  fire.  Under  all  circumstances 
he  was  the  same  irresistible  Dick  Dashon.  His  name— pro- 
nounced Dashr-on  /—became  the  cry  of  his  men,  and  with  ihe 
wild  boys  and  youths  who  crowded  to  every  flre  to  partake  the 
excitement,  it  was  the  synonym  of  daring  energy  and  invincible 
pluck. 

This  splendid  young  man  had  features  and  bore  a  name  which 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  still  powerfully  affected  Romarin, 
who  declined  giving  him  lessons  unless  Varick  would  come  to  his 
ooitage;  for  nothing  could  have  induced  the  ex-officer  to 
cross  Mrs.  Dashon's  threshold  as  the  tutor  of  her  son.    Varick 
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readily  consented  to  this  arrangemont,  which  showed  nererth*- 
less  a  great  want  of  ordinary  prudence  on  Uie  part  of  Bomaria. 
Nay,  so  little  forethoaght  did  he  show  (being  then  absorbed  hi 
his  grand  opera)  that  one  day  when  he  missed  Varick's  lesson 
to  attend  a  rehearsal,  he  requested  Thdrdse  to  snpply  his  place 
by  asking  the  conversational  questions  in  that  famous  manual 
invented  and  composed  by  himself.  The  pupil  (aft  nineteen 
who  would  have  felt  otherwise  1)  was  not  at  all  chagrined  at  the 
substitution ;  the  lesson  proved  three  hours  long  instead  of  one, 
and  the  conTersation  was  not  confined  to  the  questions  in 
Bomarin's  book. 

When  papa  returned  he  found  Dashon  still  receiving  his 
lesson.  Fancy  the  explanations,  fancy  the  pupil  dismissed,  and 
the  daughter  forbidden  to  see  him  more.  Imagine  that  the 
self-willed  Varick  applies  to  his  own  astonished  parents. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  their  indignation  and  dismay,  and  how 
completely  even  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Dashon  has  forgotten  that  she 
learned  her  own  famous  French  accent,  long  time  ago,  from  the 
lips  of  love  and  Romarin. 

Romarin's  domestic  affaire  were  regulated  and  administersd 
by  a  Swiss  bonne  named  Louise.  These  honnss  and  feminine 
domestics  were  in  all  time  so  many  go-betweens.  Is  it  not  no- 
torious 1  One  believes  that  Louise  was  much  the  same.  If  not 
a  venal  ally  of  Dashon,  she  was  no  less  effiBCtually  bribed  by  her 
devotion  to  her  young  mistress,  and  a  natural  desire  to  promote 
her  advancement  in  life.  In  fact,  but  for  the  native  tendencies 
of  bonnes  and  maids  to  accomplish  the  views  of  lovers  rather 
than  of  parents,  half  the  romances  could  never  take  place. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Dashon  and  Th6rdse  met  often  in  secret. 
By  and  by  Mademoiselle  fled  with  her  lover,  and,  some  months 
after,  Rosemary  vras  bom. 

"  Were  they  not  married,  then  V*  asks  the  reader,  very  much 
shocked.  Dear  reader !  I  should  be  as  much  shocked  as  you  if 
I  thought  they  were  not.  Indeed  I  never  should  have  written 
this  history  at  all  if  I  had  not  been  well  convinced  of  the  con- 
trary. It  is  a  sufficient  fault  already  to  have  made  a  daodes- 
tine  marriaee.  Not  that  Varick  Dashon  regarded  it  as  a  fault. 
In  the  eyes  of  young  New  Tork  at  that  period  it  was  rather 
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rffeoroiiBly  a  merit  That  lore,  if  sincere  and  honorable,  JnsU' 
fled  any  eztraTagance,  was  perfectly  established  in  the  ethics  of 
nearly  all  bis  associates  under  twenty.  Besides,  I  alwa^ps 
thonisht  that  Tarick*s  family  had  only  themselves  to  blame. 
He  was  an  affectionate  son,  bnt  obedience  as  obedience  he  had 
nerer  known.  Mrs.  Dashon  did  not  obey  her  husband:  she 
oonld  not  complain  if  her  son  (in  a  critical  point)  obeyed  neither. 
Their  opposition  also  was  nnreasonable  and  violent,  and  it  pro- 
ceeded chiefly  from  his  mother ;  for  his  father,  though  his  wife 
made  him  diblike  the  match,  was  disposed  to  temporize ;  hot 
Mrs.  Boosevelt  Dashon  was  a  very  great  lady,  with  a  very 
itrong  will,  and  she  ruled  the  house ;  and  she  had  set  her  foot 
down  (to  use  a  mlgar  expression)  that  Romarin's  daughter 
ihoold  never  be  its  mistress.  No  doubt  Mademoiselle  Romarin 
was  much  more  to  blame.  One  shows  less  mercy  always  to  the 
lady  in  these  runaway  afikirs.  Women  especially  are  slow  to 
pardon  her,  and  yet  I  should  like  to  see  what  some  of  these  fair 
censors  would  do  if  ikey  had  a  lover  like  Varick  Dashon.  It 
was  a  youth  accutomed  to  have  his  own  way  entirely,  and  who 
knew  not  the  name  of  fear.  Once— it  was  while  he  was  courting 
Th^rdse— he  scaled  a  fourth  story  window  to  rescue  a  lame 
child,  only  a  minute  before  the  roof  fell  in :  the  unsupported 
wall  on  which  the  spliced  ladder  rested  trembled  as  he  de- 
scended with  his  helpless  burden.  A  silver  trumpet  was  pre- 
sented to  Gapt.  Dashon  for  this  gallant  action.  It  was  not  so 
easy  as  you  perhaps  think  for  a  girl  of  nineteen — a  poor  teach- 
er's daughter — to  deny  the  honorable  suit  of  such  a  brave  fellow 
as  that — so  flattering  to  her  ambition  and  to  every  other  natural 
sentiment  Then  I  am  afhiid  she  had  a  very  bad  adviser  in 
Louise.  When  the  simple-hearted  honne  saw  that  her  young 
mistress  was  impetuously  pursued  by  a  young  man  of  such 
force  of  character  and  so  high  a  social  rank  as  Varick  Dashon, 
she  concluded  at  once  that  it  must  end  either  in  marriage  or 
some  dreadful  catastrophe,  a  ruined  reputation  or  a  broken 
heart,  or  both :  for  "  his  family  will  never  consent,"  she  said, 
"  and  my  master  is  too  proud  to  give  his  consent  without  theirs  ;** 
so  she  counselled  her  adored  pet  and  foster-child  to  we«i  without 
it    I  know  that  Th^rtee  sharply  reproved  her  hanne  for  thia 
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indiscreet  adrice,  which  however  by  no  means  prores  that  she 
did  not  subseqaently  follow  it.  It  rested  entirely  with  herself 
to  do  so,  for  the  only  thing  necessary  to  make  a  marriage  by 
our  laws,  was  a  matnal  contract,  even  withont  witnesses,  and  it 
appears  that  there  was  more  than  this,  whereof  the  following  ii 
the  eTidence. 

The  old  French  bishop  of  New  Tork  was  a  friend  of  the 
Bomarins,  and  the  confessor  of  Mile.  Romarin.  It  is  a  fkct  and 
was  thought  a  little  scandalous  by  some,  that  she  never  inter- 
mitted her  monthly  communion  during  the  whole  year  that  pre- 
ceded the  birth  of  her  child.  The  bishop  himself  gave  her 
communion  Just  before  this  event,  while  she  was  living  openly 
with  Varick.  It  was  the  inference,  drawn  by  everybody  who 
witnessed  il,  that  the  bishop  himself  had  married  them ;  and  the 
reasoning  on  which  this  inference  proceeded  was  found  after- 
wards to  have  great  legal  force. 

A  motive  for  concealment  was  not  wanting.  Varick's  feitber 
had  given  him  a  certain  allowance,  which  was  to  be  withdrawn 
if  he  married  Miss  Romarin ;  an  allowance  at  that  moment  in- 
dispensable to  their  support :  it  would  appear  that  they  both 
endured  the  appearance  of  an  illicit  connection,  or  rather  ab- 
stained from  the  formal  avowal  of  a  marriage  which  everybody 
would  infer  to  exist,  from  the  sheer  apprehension  of  want.  They 
lived  in  great  retirement,  without  even  a  servant,  and  had  their 
meals  sent  in  from  a  restaurant;  while,  as  the  Providence  which 
commonly  suffers  all  kinds  of  irregularities  to  work  their  own 
punishment  willed  it,  at  the  time  of  Rosemary's  birth,  Varick 
was  absent  at  Washington  soliciting  a  government  clerkship, 
(showing  a  determination  to  provide  for  himself,  and  so  infsr- 
ring  a  marriage,  without  which  he  needed  no  such  provision) ; 
and  the  mother,  after  passing  two  days  without  attendance— for 
the  birth  of  her  infant  had  taken  her  by  surprise— was  found  on 
the  third  delirious  and  expiring : — it  is  quite  a  tragedy.  The 
marks  on  her  linen  enabled  the  charitable  strangers  who  visited 
her  to  trace  her  family.  Suffice  it  that  Romarin  was  sent  for, 
received  his  daughter's  last  unconscious  sigh  and  took  care  of 
her  burial.  On  her  tombstone  he  caused  to  be  inscribed  merely 
her  Christian  name,  her  age,  the  date  of  her  death,  and  thonama 
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of  ber  parents — ^leaying  a  blank  space  for  all  otber  particulars. 
As  for  Yarick  Dasbon,  be  returned  witb  his  appointment,  not 
knowing  his  wife's  death :  for  Romarin  himself  supposed  that 
he  had  deserted  her.  What  passed  between  them  no  one  knows ; 
but  they  parted  in  apparent  kindness :  Varick  left  his  little  girl 
with  hrr  maternal  grandfather;  and,  without  communicating 
with  his  own  family,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  authors  of  his 
misfortunes,  sailed  for  Europe.  His  letters  were  Tery  brief  and 
far  apart;  they  constantly  spoke  of  Rosemary  as  his  child,  but 
never  alluded  to  Tb6rdse  except  once,  where  in  feeling  terms  he 
deplored  his  "  irreparable  loss,"  and  expressed  the  hope  of  a 
"  reunion  in  a  happier  life." 

Dashon  suffered  extremely  from  poTerty  at  first ;  afterwards 
he  enlisted  in  the  foreign  legion  of  the  French  army,  and  was 
killed  in  Algeria,  in  an  action  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  His  body  was  embalmed  by  his  fellow-officers  and  sent 
home ;  the  French  government  sent  his  sword  and  helm  and 
decorations  to  his  parents,  with  an  autograph  letter,  full  of  sen- 
timent, from  the  Minister  of  War.  Romarin  talked  a  great  deal 
of  this,  saying  with  pride :  **  He  is  the  father  of  my  little  girl  !'* 
Rosemary  (who,  however,  was  always  called  Mademoiselle  Ro- 
marin) was  put  into  mourning ;  and  the  wealthy  Dashons — they 
went  into  deep  mourning  for  their  son — ^adding  the  weeds  with- 
out, to  the  profounder  deuil  they  had  long  worn  upon  the  heart. 

Now  it  was,  when  their  only  son  was  actually  no  more,  and 
had  died  in  the  arms  of  glory,  that  the  Dashons  began  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  child  he  had  left,  and  of  whom  they 
had  hitherto  taken  no  notice,  was  not  after  all  their  legitimate 
grandchild  and  legal  heiress.  They  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
general  belief  touching  the  marriage  of  its  parents,  and  they 
now  as  much  wished  the  hypothesis  favorable  to  the  marriage 
true,  as  before  they  had  wished  and  asserted  it  to  be  false. 
Pride  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  the  truth  being  ascertained — a 
double  pride,  the  pride  of  the  Dashons,  and  the  pride  of  Ro- 
marin. The  pride  of  wealth,  which  had  an  immense  benefit  to 
confer,  stooped  first.  Old  Cornelius  Roosevelt  Dashon — a  kind 
of  Yankee  Knickerbocker,  Dutch  on  the  mother's  side,  of  New 
England  descent  on  the  father's — went  in  his  carriage  to  call  on 
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Romarin,  the  French  teacher.  Romarin  divined  the  olject  of 
the  yisit,  and  received  the  grandfelher  of  Roaemary  with  oaki 
politeness. 

*'  My  son  is  dead,'*  said  Roosevelt  Dashon,  Idly. 

"  Ton  have  my  Iftest  sympathies,  Monsiem*,'*  replied  RomaTiiu 

**  There  is  a  child,"  porsned  the  rich  hursess,  his  voice  tren- 
bling,  and  also  the  hand  which  rested  on  a  gold-headed  cane. 

'*  8be  is  ten  years  old !"  said  the  poor  ez-offlcer,  with  an  ac- 
cent which  we  might  call  theatric,  and  which  was  meant  to 
ieraser  the  other  grandpire;  as  who  should  say — **  Why  ba?» 
you  never  asked  for  her  before  7" 

*'  What^—  is  she  called  V*  asked  Mr.  ]>B8boD,  eomewlMifc 
fcintly. 

"  I  call  her  Rose  Marie  de  Romarin,"  replied  the  Ikther  of 
Th6rdse,  siehemeni  (as  he  afterwards  said.) 

"  Was  that  her  mother's  nameT"  inqaired  Mr.  Daahon,  is  • 
gentle  voice. 

Romarin  stared,  as  if  at  the  insolence  of  this  question. 

"The  child  is  named  after  her  maternal  grandmother," lie 
replied  at  last,  "  Rose  Marie  de  Flor^al,  danghter  of  the  /Sm 
Marquis  de  Flor^al,  of  Qnadaloupe,  and  my  beloved  wife,  whose 
loss  I  cease  not  to  deplore." 

"  I  knew  M.  de  Floral  slightly,"  said  Mr.  Dashon,  with  coup- 
tesy.  "  He  lost  bis  West-India  property  in  an  eartbqoake  or 
something,  I  recollect :  it  was  a  very  singular  case.  I  never 
knew  what  became  of  his  family." 

"  They  all  married  very  honest  men,  thongh  none  of  them 
rich,"  said  Romarin,  cynically. 

"Your  wife  left  you  only  one  child,  I  think T**  said  Mr. 
Dashon. 

"  But  one !"  replied  Romarin,  with  a  terrible  pathoe. 

"  T  also  have  lost  an  only  son,"  said  Mr.  Dashon,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  irritation  and  sympathy. 

"  Who  ha^  died,  Monsieur,  on  the  field  of  glory  1"  responded 
the  old  mititaire,  straightening  liimself  up.  "  My  daushter— 
ma  file — has  died  covered  viith  shame,  her  reputation  ruined  by 
you  and  yours !" 

There  was  a  silence. 
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**  hei  bygoiMft  be  bygonw,"  laid  OorneHin  Rooserelt  Dashoii 
at  last  "  The  past  cannot  be  undone ;  it  is  tragical  for  us  both. 
This  diild,  M.  Romarin— H  is  of  ber  that  I  wonld  speak.  Bbe 
ii  all  my  son  has  left  behind  him.  I  hare  heard,  thoagh  I  nerer 
liU  now  was  disposed  or  able  io  belioTe,  (hat  Varick  was  mar- 
ried to  yonr  dangbier.  If  that  were  really  the  case,  I  would 
acknowledge  the  little  girl,  and  make  her  my  heir: — ^in  any 

'*  Bay  no  more  !**  cried  Romarin,  sternly  intermpting  bis 
fisitor.  "  In  any  ease,  I  do  not  part  with  my  grandchild.  I 
hare  always  acknowledged  her  as  mine,  tbongh  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  it  was  the  acknowledgment  of  a  daughter's  dishonor. 
My  blood  runs  not  in  the  veins  of  any  other  living  creature.'* 

**  Nor  mine,"  said  Rooserelt  Dashon. 

"  I  took  her  from  the  bosom  of  my  dying  child,*'  said  Romarin. 
**  She  has  grown  up  ever  since  upon  my  knee.'* 

"  I  have  had  no  message,  no  pledge,  of  my  son  since  her 
birth,"  said  Dashon,  "  till  his  coiBn  crossed  my  threshold.** 

"  Yon  desire  to  know  if  she  is  legitimate,"  pursued  Romarin, 
hotly.  That  is  my  secret  d  mot,  monsieur  1  Yes,  mine !  When 
I  die,  yon  sliall  know  it,  if  you  surviye  me ;  and  in  thai  case  the 
child  is  yours.*' 

"  This  is  well,  monsienr,"  said  Roosevelt  Dashon,  white  as  a 
sheet.  "  But  the  law  has  something  also  to  say  on  these  points. 
Your  testimony  can  be  required  by  a  court,  you  will  find ;  and 
the  question  of  guardianship  will  equally  be  determined  by  the 
tribunals.    I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  good  morning.*' 

The  two  grandfathers  parted.  The  conduct  of  Romarin  may 
appear  a  little  singular  at  first  sight,  but  a  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  will  cause  our  surprise  at  it  to  cease.  If  Rose- 
mary was  illegitimate,  he  did  not  wish  to  own  it  to  the  haughty 
and  wealthy  father  of  Varick  Dashon ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  she 
was  legitimate,  a  certain  pride  made  him  say  that  the  repara- 
tion offered  came  too  late.  Moreover,  he  feared  that  in  the  next 
place  a  claim  might  be  set  up  to  her  custody. 

'*  While  they  hoped  that  their  son  might  yet  return  and  make 
some  grand  alliance,"  said  Romarin,  "  little  did  they  care  about 
ny  poor  Rose  Marie ;  but  now  that  be  is  dead,  they  discover 
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my  treasure,  and  would  depriye  me  of  it,  to  solace  their  selflsh 
ambition." 

It  seemed  incredible  to  these  grand  people  that  their  wishes  in 
re^rd  to  the  child  of  their  lost  son  should  not  be  gratified. 
They  considered  that  they  were  the  injored  parties  in  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  both  families.  Had  this  yoong 
woman  not  ensnared  their  son,  he  would  sUll  remain  to  them. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  Dashon  resolved  to  try  her  eloquence  on  Ro- 
marin,  to  convince  him  of  his  tort.  They  met  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  thirty  years.  A  still  more  elegant  carriage  than 
that  of  Mr.  Dashon,  drew  up  at  Romarin^s  humble  gate.  A  lady 
still  handsome,  tall,  with  sweepmg  black  train,  and  long  black 
veil,  advanced  up  the  little  gravelled  walk,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  low  parlor.  M.  Romarin  received  her  standing.  Her  hair 
was  prematurely  white,  her  pale  face  was  printed  with  the  crow 
feet,  yet  he  recognized  her.  And  Isabel  Yarick  knew,  not 
without  emotion,  the  classic  features  of  her  handsome  music 
teacher,  become  more  strongly  marked  with  years,  but  sUn 
eminently  noble,  with  a  fire  still  in  the  eye,  and  beauty  in  the 
profuse  curl  of  the  now  silver  hair.  They  were  alike  in  that 
respect,  where  once  they  had  differed :  for  when  Romarin's  locks 
were  black  as  night,  Isabel  Yarick's  were  of  the  softest  auburn. 

"  Louis  I"  she  said. 

"  Isabel !"  said  Romarin. 

''  I  have  come  to  see  you  again,  and  our  grandchUd,"  said 
Mrs.  Dashon,  always  speaking  in  French. 

"  Be  seated,  madame— you  shall  see  her,"  said  Romarin,  con- 
ducting her  to  the  plain  hair  sofa. 

The  littlo  girl  was  sent  for  and  came.  It  was  a  dark-«yed 
angel  in  short  black  bombazine  frock  and  pantalets.  Her  black 
hair  fell  in  ringlets  beneath  her  waist :  for  it  had  never  been  cuL 

"  Oh,  Louis  r*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roosevelt — "  she  is  the  image 
of  my  Yarick  I" 

*'  She  resembles  strongly  father  and  mother,"  said  Romarin. 

"  How  strange,  Louis,"  said  Mrs.  Dashon,  "  that  your  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  my  only  living  descendant,  and  mine  in 
yours !" 

This  was  the  way  to  take  Romarin.    In  fact,  he  was  moved 
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Biiidi  more  mored  than  Mrs.  R.  D.,  who,  bad  she  really  felt 
what  she  said,  could  not  hare  said  it  Female  tact  rerealed  to 
her  the  appropriate,  the  telliDg  sentiment,  and  woman's  genius 
for  acting  enabled  her  to  say  it  well.  Romarin  was  not  wholly 
her  dope,  but  his  vanity  was  soothed,  and  that  is  half  the  heart 
of  the  brave  Franfais  after  all. 

"  Tell  me  truly,  Louis,"  pursued  Mrs.  Dashon,  caressing  the 
soft  curls  of  the  wondering  Rosemary,  whose  brow  she  had  ten- 
derly kissed — **  tell  me  truly,  did  we  injure  so  much  your  child 
as  well  as  our  own  1  Was  your  daughter  Yarick's  very  wife  1 
Not  that  it  makes  any  ^fference  in  our  love  for  his  child— ^roii« 
U  $a9ez  hien," 

**  What  good  would  it  do  you  to  know  the  fitct,  if  you  had  not 
the  proof  of  the  fact  1'*  demanded  Romarin.  **  How  do  I  know, 
madame,  that  you  will  take  my  word  for  the  honor  of  my  child  V* 

"  But  I  suppose  that  you  have  proofs,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  None.  The  parties  are  dead,  the  witnesses  are  deader 
wilftilly  Bflent'* 

"  But  the  bishop  V*  inquired  Mrs.  Rooserelt. 

"  No  one  knows  better  than  you  why  those  young  persons  in- 
sisted on  the  secresy  of  the  late  monseigneur,"  said  Romarin. 

"  I  know  that  the  bishop  has  been  dead  some  years.  He  did 
marry  them,  then  V* 

"  Madame !"  said  Romarin,  rising.  "  That  is  implied  in  what 
I  hare  told  you  already.  But  that  is  not  enough.  Not  enough 
for  my  child's  honor.  He  may  have  married  them  when  she 
was  already  a  mother.  If  that  were  so,  I  could  more  easily 
prove  that  she  was  already  a  wife  when  His  Grandeur  perform- 
ed that  ceremony  there.  But  since  I  have  told  you  so  much, 
you  shall  know  the  rest.  My  child  was  not  only  married  to 
your  son,  first  in  secret  by  a  valid  contract  before  witnesses, 
subsequently  with  a  religious  ceremony  before  a  priest,  a  bishop 
wUme,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  at  the  moment  when  she 
knelt  for  the  nuptial  benediction,  she  was  still  a  virgin,  unsullied 
by  any  indiscretion — save  one,  which  did  not  touch  her  maiden 
integrity.  This  is  more,  not  than  the  bishop  knew,  but  more 
than  he  could  tell,  if  he  were  alive.  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of 
her  husband,  your  son,  madam,  after  her  death.    I  have  never 
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spoken  of  it  to  any  mortal  sinoo.  The  proof  I  do  not 
but  it  exists,  and  I  believe  that  the  jostice  of  God  wfll  main  H 
known  one  day :  till  then  let  the  repntatioc  of  the  innocent  dead 
remain  under  the  eiond  of  suspicion." 

Mrs.  Rooeeyelt  Dashon  sighed.  What  was  that  proof  which 
existed  but  could  not  be  produced  1  Who  were  those  witnesses 
not  dead  but  wilAilly  silent  1  why  silent  1  and  why  wilftilly  sol 
She  gased  on  the  enchanting  face  of  the  youthful  Rosemary — too 
youUiful  to  comprehend  this  conyersation.  There  were  a  thou- 
sand reasons  in  that  fiice  why  she  should  yield  entire  ftlth  to  all 
that  Romarin  had  said.  The  charge  which  rested  on  tke  memory 
of  Th^rdse  Romarin  had  elicited  from  those  who  knew  her  fai  ehlld* 
hood  and  maidenhood  a  striking  and  unanimous  testimony  to 
her  Tirtues.  No  one  had  e?er  suspected  her  of  leTity ;  on  the 
contrary,  all  bore  witness  to  her  modesty,  her  discretion,  her 
innocence,  her  charity,  her  filial  piety,  and  her  regular  defotlon. 
She  was  the  last  girl  in  the  congregation  to  be  suspected  of  a 
false  step,  till  her  elopement,  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter, obscured  (such  is  the  force  of  a  consistent  good  character) 
rather  than  tarnished  her  reputation.  All  thia  Mrs.  RooaereU 
Dashon  had  heard  fluently  and  sometimes  Tery  energetically 
expressed  by  Catholic  ladies  of  her  own  cnrde ;  and  it  tallied 
with  her  father's  story. 

'^Eh!  hient  Louis,**  said  she,  **  I  am  firmly  oonTfaiced  at  pre- 
sent that  this  is  my  legitimate  grandchild,  the  only  daughter  of 
my  only  son,  and  bom  in  wedlock,  aa  much- as  my  son  wasL 
11  ^tLgii^the  question  is — to  restore  her  mother's  reputatiop  ■ 
Salt  not  r* 

Romarin  bowed. 

*'  What  better  means  for  that,  Romarin,  than  for  the  parsnti 
of  Yarick  to  acknowledge  his  chUd.  We  shall  say  that  we 
have  learned  from  what  is  equiTalent  to  his  dying  declaratioii, 
that  he  was  lawfully  married  to  Th^rdse  de  Romarin.  Who  will 
question  itY  Meanwhile,  we  can  seek  for  ftirther  and  mart 
pontiTO  proof  of  the  marriage.** 

**  Too  will  do  what  pleases  you,  madam.  I  have  not  aakai 
for  Jnstioa  or  reparation  at  your  hands,**  said  Romarin. 
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'*  We  ihall  guarantee  the  ftitare  of  oar  granddaughter,**  said 
tbe  lady,  loftily. 

"  That  will  be  only  jnit  to  her,  madam.'* 

Mra.  Dashon  had  carried  every  point  of  tbe  enem'y's  fortress 
bat  one.    She  now  boldly  assailed  thaL 

"  Yoa  will  not  be  so  unreasonable,  Loais,  as  to  wish  to  mono- 
polize"— with  a  slight  emphasis — "  the  posnession  of  the  child, 
when  we  have  so  large  a  share  in  her,  and  when  she  mast 
expect  so  mach  from  as.  It  is  time,*'  added  she,  hastily,  **  to 
think  of  ber  education— one  suitable  to  a  Rreat  heiress — I  am 
her  nearest  female  relative — her  only  female  parent — surely 
these  are  claims  which  even  you  must  allow.*' 

"  She  will  visit  ber  grandparents,  of  course,**  said  Bomarin, 
his  brow  darkening. 

"  I  will  not  urge  tbe  matter  farther  at  present — we  under- 
ttand  each  other  perfectly,  Louis  1"  cried  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
**  And  you — ^yoa  darling  !** — addressing  the  astonished  Rosemary 
— "  will  yon  love  your  grandmamma  7    Kiss  me,  my  child  !" 

"  Ton  are  not  m7  grandmamma  1'*  cries  Rosemary,  starting 
back.  "  Vbild  ma  ffrand'  mire  /'*  pointing  to  a  youthful 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Romarin  on  the  wall.  "  She  is  not  so  old  as 
you  !** 

Mrs.  Dashon  laughed  frankly. 

"  I  was  as  youns!  as  that,  once,  impertinence  1  That  is  your 
grandmamma  Romarin, — do  you  understand,  my  dear  child.  I 
am  your  grandmamma  Dashon.  Your  name  is  Rose  Marie  (did 
you  say,  Louis  1) — Rose  Marie  Dashon.'* 

"  Oh,  you  tell  fibs !"  cried  the  child.  ''  My  name  is  Rose 
Marie  Romarin — is  it  not,  grandpa  1" 

"  Romarin  was  the  nome  of  your  dear  mother,  my  child,** 
said  Mrs.  Roosevelt ;  "  but  yoar  fath6r*s  name  was  Dashon,  like 
mine.*' 

"That's  another  fib,"  said  the  child  angrily.  "My  papa's 
name  was  Varick — n^est  C€  pa$,  grandpapa  1  Vbus  vou^  moqiiez 
de  mot,  madamt'* 

"  No,  I  am  not  making  fun  of  yon.  Rose,'*  said  Mrs.  Dashon. 
**  Your  papa's  name  was  Varick  Dashon,  and  he  was  my  son. 
That  makes  yoa  my  grandchild— do  you  understand  V 
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The  child  looked  at  Boroarin,  expecting  a  denial ;  but  seeing 
that  her  grandfather's  face  was  grave,  and  that  be  neither 
treated  it  as  a  je^t,  nor  denied  it ;  she  broke  away  from  her 
grandmother,  ran  to  him,  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  buried 
her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  and 
violent  sobs. 

One  divines  the  end  of  such  scenes.  The  young  girl  who 
cries  is  sent  away  to  tranquilize  herself  in  private,  and  the  vi- 
sitor departs.  Mrs.  Dasbon  was  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  her 
progress  that  day,  but  she  resolved  not  to  rest  short  of  the 
possession  of  Rosemary. 

"  You  are  a  stranger  now,*'  Romarin  observed,  in  a  consola- 
tory tone,  but  with  evident  satisfaction.  "  By  and  by  she  will 
like  you,  when  she  gets  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  other  rela- 
tions than  myself." 

"  It  is  an  angel  of  beauty,"  said  the  grandmamma  to  heraelfy 
"  but  spoiled  by  that  vieux  Louis.  She  has  had  no  bringing  up 
at  all,  to  be  so  extremely  rude  on  such  an  occasion," 

The  old  Swiss  honnef  Louise,  looked  down  leaning  over  the 
stur,  as  Mrs.  Dashon  swept  out  of  the  cottage-door. 
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Thb  iDformatioD  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Dashon  had  so  skil- 
fally  elicited  from  Rosemary's  maternal  grandsire  fixed  the 
ideas  both  of  herself  and  her  husband  in  regard  to  that  interest- 
ing child.  It  would  not  hare  much  mattered  what  defects  of 
person,  character  or  education  the  little  girl  had  betrayed ;  the 
legal  and  blood  relationship  to  themselves  which  made  her  at 
their  time  of  life  their  sole  possible  lineal  representative,  would 
have  rendered  them  indifferent  to  every  other  consideration : 
the  instinct  of  parental  affection,  which  is  even  stronger  in 
grandparents  than  in  the  parents  themselves,  centering  wholly 
upon  this  grandchild,  and  not  acting  with  less  vehemence  be- 
cause Iheir  claim  upon  it  was  disputed  by  another  grandparent, 
with  equal  nearness  of  blood  and  a  better  righ^  from  early  care, 
and  the  vantage-ground  of  possession.  But  besides  all  this  the 
little  granddaugliter  was  a  child  of  infinite  piomise. 

In  the  mean  time  they  began  to  talk  freely.  Mrs.  Dashon 
told  all  her  friends  that  they  had  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
positive  marriage  between  their  lamented  Yarick  and  the 
daughter  of  Romarin. — "  And  would  you  believe  it,  that  terrible 
old  campaigner  wanted  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  us  7  and  why  1 
Jast  to  spite  Cornelius  and  me,  because  we  were  opposed  to  the 
match,  and  to  prevent  our  getting  possession  of  the  little  girl — 
do  you  understand  1  Now  the  fact  is  we  were  not  opposed  to 
our  son's  marrying  Miss  de  Romarin,  only  that  we  thought  him 
too  young  to  marry  at  the  time.  Fortune  was  no  object  to  us, 
you  understand  1  Her  family  was  unexceptionable ;  her 
mother  was  daughter  of  the  feu  Marquis  de  Floreal,  and 
Romarin  himself  has  a  right  to  the  de—do  you  understand  1 
That  is  the  symbol  of  French  nobility— but  he  is  such  a  Repnb- 
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lican,  he  won*t  nse  it  Why  should  we  be  opposed  to  rach  a 
marriage  as  that  on  the  part  of  our  sod  1  Bhe  seems  to  hafo 
been  an  excellent  girl,  after  all,  and  her  Tirtae  was  spotless. 
She  would  listen  to  nothing  without  the  rtn^— do  you  under- 
stand V* — With  a  short,  peculiar  scornful  laugh,  whereby  Madam 
Dashon  signified  her  appreciation  of  the  perfidy  and  untrust- 
worthiness  of  all  men. — "  She  was  quite  right,  eh  1  Varick  and 
she  went  to  the  bishop  together.  The  bishop  was  her  father- 
confessor,  and  as  there  is  no  council  of  Trent  in  New  Tork 
(they  say),  Monseignenr  married  them,  to  prefiant  their  marrying 
themseWes,  I  suppose.  Not  even  old  Romarin  knew  anything 
about  it.  Wasn't  she  a  sly  pus»— that  Mademoiselle  Booajrin  V 
— With  another  short  laugh. — "So  after  that  the  affldr  was 
managed  for  them  by  an  old  bonne — a  Swiss  hcnne.  Famous 
irUrigcmtes  all  these  hownes.  Neyer  knew  one  that  was  otlMir- 
wise.  Ettee  ne  eonifaites  que  p<mr  €ela — it  is  all  they  are  good 
for  I  So  after  a  few  months  Madame  foond  to  her  innooent  sur- 
prise that  her  secret  could  not  be  kept,  and  she  ran  away  with 
my  son.  The  reason  she  did  this  was  that  she  so  much  feared 
her  fkther's  displeasure  on  account  of  her  secret  marriage,  and 
my  son  feared  ours :  for  Roosevelt  had  told  him  that  if  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Romarin  he  would  nerer  see  him  again ;  in  fact  gave  Urn 
money  on  condition  he  would  never  see  her  again,  or  at  least 
not  marry  her.  This  was  yery  wrong  of  Cornelius ;  it  was  ad- 
ually  tempting  my  son  to  act  in  an  infamous  manner ;  so  I  don't 
blame  Richard  much — and  the  girl, poor  thing! — ^if  she  oommii- 
ted  a  fault  she  atoned  for  it  with  her  life— she  died  in  child-bed, 
you  know,  aud  my  son  went  to  Europe.  So,  till  he  was  killed,** 
— Mrs.  Dashon  wept — very  sincere  tears — ''after  performiag 
prodigies  of  ralor  in  fighting  the  Arabs,  we  never  knew  he  was 
really  married.  My  poor  dear  boy  was  the  soul  of  honor, 
and  the  idea  of  having  broken  hi)  word  to  hfa  father 
preyed  upon  him.  Hence  he  kept  us  in  the  dark  about  ft/or  so 
many  years.  No  doubt  he  hoped  to  return  full  of  glory  and 
confess  it  all.  Providence  ordered  it  otherwise.'* — And  the  oU 
lady  lifted  a  devout  glance  to  Heaven. 

All  Mrs.  Dashon's  five  hundred  dear  friends,  of  both  sexes, 
understood  it  perfectly.    They  agreed  with  her  also  that  sIm. 
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bad  a  perfect  title  to  the  poMession  and  edacation  of  her  grand- 
daughter, and  that  it  was  rery  strange  M.  Romarin  should  dis- 
pute it.  On  that  point  the  ancient  teacher  proved  obdurate,  and 
neither  threats  nor  promises,  neither  flattery  nor  large  pecuniary 
offers,  would  induce  him  to  recede  for  a  moment  from  his  posi- 
tion. He  came  indeed,  according  to  promise,  with  the  little 
Rosemary,  to  return  the  Tisit  of  her  grandparents;  but  the 
•droit  old  soldier,  fearing  that  some  stratagem,  or  perhaps  force, 
would  be  employed  to  detain  the  child,  timed  his  Tisit  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dashon  were  both  out  talcing  a  drive.  Mr.  Dashon 
was  so  indignant  that  he  talked  of  legal  proceedings,  but  after 
advising  with  his  lawyers,  concluded  to  abandon  that  idea  as 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  tiling  better  than  a  disagreeable  and 
expensive  idat.  They  told  him  that  Romarin's  right  both  in 
law  and  equity  was,  under  the  circumstances,  better  than  his, 
and  that  it  was  a  case  for  amicable  negotiation.  The  pride, 
jealousy  and  self-love  of  both  parties  presented,  however,  such 
formidable  obstacles  to  a  friendly  adjustment  of  the  difference, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  whole  year  of  disunion  it  seemed  taking  the 
shape  of  an  irreconcilable  breach,  when  the  Providence  which 
determines  the  fall  of  thrones  without  overlooking  that  of  spar- 
rows, interfered  to  settle  it,  as  if  to  prevent  the  scandal  of  these 
old  people,  on  the  declining  slope  of  their  existence,  quarrelling 
for  the  possession  of  a  descendant  who  would  probably  survive 
them  all. 

Romarin  was  a  fervent  Bonapartist.  He  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Louis  Napoleon  when  that  prince  was  in  New 
York,  and  bad  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  capacity.  The 
prince  himself,  with  his  usual  insight  into  character,  appreciated 
at  once  the  devotion  and  the  talent  of  Romarin,  and  still  more  that 
Spartan  integrity  which  is  so  rare,  and  so  invaluable  to  princes. 
It  was  now  the  eventful  1848,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  once  more 
in  France,  into  which  he  had  so  l>oMly  thrown  himself  on  the 
downfall  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  where  he  was 
just  entering  upon  that  career,  then  so  dubious,  which  has  since 
culminated  in  such  a  height  of  power  and  administrative  glory  ; 
and  the  future  Emperor,  then  simply  a  Representative  and  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  wrote  a  letter  to  Roma- 
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riD,  eDireating  him  to  return  to  France  and  give  him  the  benefit 
of  bis  able  services  and  fidelity  d  iouies  eprewtes.  This  was  too 
much  for  an  ancient  officer  of  the  grand  army,  and  a  beneficiary 
of  Napoleon  I.  Romarin  resolved  to  accept,  or  as  he  said,  to 
ottey  the  prince's  invitation,  and  he  at  first  thought  to  take  h» 
grandchild  with  him,  bnt  on  reflection,  in  the  great  uncertainty 
of  political  events  and  of  the  prince's  tortones,  this  seemed  so 
nnjnst  to  Rose  Marie  herself,  that  he  adopted  the  viise  resolution 
of  making  at  this  moment  a  gracefol  concession  to  the  Dashons. 
In  a  month  after  the  receipt  of  the  prince's  letter,  Romarin 
bade  adieu  to  his  weeping  granddaughter  on  the  deck  of  the 
Havre  steamer,  and  she  was  borne  away  from  the  vessel's  tide 
in  the  carriage  of  her  grandmamma  Dashon,  as  inconsolable  as 
a  nature  half  French  would  permit  her  to  be,  and  as  demon- 
strative of  her  grief  as  an  education  wholly  French  would  neces- 
sitate her  being,  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Qrandpapa  and  grand- 
mamma Dashon,  whom  natural  anxiety  as  well  as  their  high  sense 
of  decorum  had  induced  to  visit  the  steamer  in  person  and 
receive  their  grandchild  from  the  hands  of  their  departing  rival, 
endeavond  to  console  her:  but  this  angel  in  short  skirts  plainly 
showed  that  she  inherited  the  quick  passions  which  had  got  her 
parents  and  grandparents  into  scrapes,  she  flung  away  from 
their  caresses  with  temper,  and  burying  her  face  in  the  boeom 
of  her  dear  honne^  sobbed  without  restraint 

Scarce  was  this  pathetic  ebullition  of  temper  well  over,  before 
it  was  necessary  to  stop  at  Romarin's  former  cottage.  Mrs. 
Dashon  had  requested  permission  to  fit  out  her  granddaughter 
on  occasion  of  her  going  out  of  mourning,  but  this  offer  had 
been  respectfully  declined  by  Romarin.  The  sale  of  his  piano 
and  noble  collection  of  music  had  produced  a  sum  sufficient  to 
provide  for  this  slight  expense,  and  still  leave  enough  for  his 
passage  to  France  and  support  during  the  first  year:  the  rest 
he  trusted  to  that  bonapartist  Providence  known  as  the  star  of 
Napoleon.  He  might  have  had  other  means,  had  it  not  inter- 
ested his  pride  not  to  send  Rose  Marie  portionless  to  her  proud 
paternal  relative!*.  Scanty  as  Romarin's  income  had  been,  French 
economy  had  enabled  him  to  lay  up  something  every  5  ear,  and 
the  cottage  in  which  he  lived,  with  the  little  garden  attached  to 
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i^  gitnated  in  a  district  poor  enough  when  he  purchased  it,  bat 
DOW  rapidly  filling  with  magnificent  residences,  was  his  own, 
and  he  had  settled  it  on  his  granddaughter  in  the  hands  of  trus- 
tees. It  had  been  let  to  a  German  market-gardener,  who  had 
bought  the  bumble  furniture ;  it  only  remained  to  take  away 
Rosemary's  trunk,  her  grandmother  Romarin's  portrait,  her  goat 
and  some  precious  souvenirs  and  treasures  of  childhood.  An 
express  wagon  was  on  hand  to  receire  them,  and  then  another 
passionate  burst  in  bidding  farewell  to  the  bumble  home  for 
ever. 

And  now  the  little  heiress  stood  for  the  second  time  in  her  life 
before  her  paternal  grandsire's  door,  and  on  this  occasion  she 
was  to  enter  and  make  it  her  home. 

The  rich  in  America  are  fond  of  ostentation  in  their  dwellings, 
dress,  equipage;  so  they  are  everywhere;  perhaps  here  they 
have  more  excuse,  no  other  career  being  open  to  them,  and  our 
institutions  being  unfavorable  to  that  permanent  establishment 
of  families  which  contributes  so  powerfully  to  the  moral  solidity 
of  states.  However,  one  effect  is  that  such  another  city  as  New 
Tork  architecturally,  exists  not  in  the  world,  when  you  consider 
the  vast  number  of  beautiful  private  mansions.  The  spirit  of 
ostentation  causes  the  avenues  or  long  streets  of  the  metropolis 
to  be  chosen  for  the  finest  of  these,  although  the  cross  streets 
are  more  agreeable  in  our  climate,  as  in  winter  they  receive  the 
noon-day  sun,  either  in  front  or  rear,  and  in  summer  the  unfail- 
ing southern  breeze.  Mr.  Dashon  was  one  of  the  few  rich  men 
who  thought  of  such  matters,  and  his  house  combined  both 
advantages.  It  fronted  on  a  noble  avenue,  and  on  the  north 
ran  a  fine  street,  while  the  owner's  immense  wealth  enabled  him 
to  preserve  on  the  south  a  garden  rich  with  shrubbery  and 
flowers,  and  extending  to  the  very  walls  of  a  fine  gothic  church 
whose  brown  lower  and  buttresses  sustained  a  mass  of  creepers 
DOW  already  glowing  with  autumnal  tints.  A  lofty  iron  railing 
was  all  that  separated  this  charming  domain  from  the  public 
gaze,  but  in  front  of  the  whole  ran  a  grassy  and  shrubberied 
courtyard,  with  a  low  massive  rail.  The  house  itself  was  one 
of  those  elegant  Palladian  structures  in  brown  stone  with  which 
that  district  is  now  so  thickly  sprinkled,  and  its  lateral  fronts  (if 
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we  may  use  the  expression)  were  the  most  imposing,  as  they 
included  a  longer  line  of  f  ne  windows,  with  a  c>ma]l  extension, 
and  the  lofty  stone  screen  of  the  back-court,  and  the  architee- 
taral  entrance  of  the  stables.  As  the  little  Rosemary  ascended 
the  easy  steps  to  the  open  yestibule,  she  was  sensible,  young  as 
she  was,  of  a  mighty  transformation  in  her  fortunes.  She  was, 
then,  the  sole  descendant  and  heiress  of  this  merchant  prince  I 

A  footman  in  livery  had  stood  behind  the  coach;  another 
threw  open  the  glass  door  of  the  vestibale.  Before  her  stretched 
a  marble  hall,  with  a  grand  painted  staircase  leaving  it  on  one  side, 
springing  aloft  in  great  sweeps,  bat  not  breaking  the  yista,  and 
at  the  farther  extremity  an  arch,  and  beyond  that  another,  open- 
ing into  a  conservatory  where  a  fountain  played  among  bright 
flowers  and  birds  in  cages. 

On  her  right,  as  she  entered,  a  door  was  open  into  a  liDrary, 
all  lined  with  dark  rich  book-cases,  and  looking  to  the  north. 
On  her  left  another,  which  her  grandparents  entered.  It  waa  a 
samptuous  reception  room,  with  a  large  window  on  the  Avenoe 
and  another  on  the  garden.  The  draperies  were  dark  blue ;  in 
the  avenue  window  stood  a  magnificent  bronze ;  the  garden  wh>- 
dow  had  a  stone  balcony :  the  mantelpiece  was  opposite  the 
avenue  window,  and  over  it  was  a  huge  mirror,  in  which  yoa 
could  see  the  persons  passing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
An  arched  door,  tall  and  narrow,  in  the  recess,  conducted  into 
the  next  room,  whither  Bosemary's  grandparents  led  on.  It 
was  longer,  had  one  large  Venetian  window  of  three  lights  look- 
ing upon  the  garden,  with  a  balcony  and  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 
In  a  deep  recess  at  one  end  an  oaken  buffet  or  sideboard,  pro- 
fusely carved;  on  the  walls  pictures  of  game  and  numerous 
engravings;  an  oaken  wainscot  all  ronnd,  aud  a  carved  flre- 
place ;  a  ceiling  in  compartments  of  gold  and  purple ;  a  gilt 
chandelier  dependent,  beneath  which  a  table  was  set  for  dinner. 
The  draperies  were  purple. 

"  We  dine  at  five,"  said  grandmamma,  and  passed  on  to  the 
next  room,  by  a  door  exactly  corresponding  to  that  by  which 
they  had  entered.  There  was  a  sort  of  arched  passage,  indeed, 
with  dark-paneled  and  fhigrant  cedar  closets  on  either  hand ; 
and  the  room  was  a  bedroom,  grandmamma's  own  bedroom ; 
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and  here  Louise  took  off  Roeamary's  Leghorn  flat  and  merino 
mantle.  This  was  the  exact  arrangement  [but  Rose  Marie  did 
not  know  that  till  her  grandmamnia  said  so)  of  a  great  mansion 
in  Europe — a  suite  of  liTing  apartments  terminating  in  a  cham^ 
hre  a  coucker,  all  in  the  rez-de-chauMaeej  or  hasement  floor.  This 
room  had  two  windows  upon  the  garden,  the  draperies  dark- 
green  veWet, relieved  with  lace;  a  wood  flre  hlazed  in  the  chim- 
ney on  tall  hrass  andirons,  with  a  tall  green  fender  befbre  it, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  young  girl  was  reminded  of  home,  as 
Romarin  always  burned  wood  on  his  cottage  hearth.  All  three 
of  these  rooms  would  have  appeared  rather  sombre  from  their 
dark  and  rich  draperies,  had  not  the  sun  streamed  brightly  in 
at  every  window  between  the  parted  curtains.  But  now  going 
straight  on,  without  giving  Rosemary  time  to  observe  many 
things  entirely  new  to  her,  and  which  piqued  her  childish  curio- 
sity, grandmamma  opened  another  door  in  a  straight  line  with 
all  the  preceding,  and  lo  I  another  room  a  little  more  than  half 
the  ftise  of  the  last,  with  one  large  bow-window  overlooking  the 
garden  like  the  rest  I  call  it  a  bow  window,  but  it  was  not 
one ;  it  wan  a  Maltese  window ;  that  is,  a  deep  rectangular  recess 
not  so  high  as  the  ceiling,  and  so  contrived  that  it  could  be  en- 
tirely closed  by  shutters  sliding  up  and  down,  or  partially 
opened  in  any  direction;  and  even  when  entirely  closed  the 
room  was  still  perfectly  lighted  from  the  wall  over  the  recess, 
which  itself  was  elegantly  draped  with  rose  silk  and  lace ;  and 
right  beneath  these  curtains  stood  a  toilet  table  of  ebony 
adorned  with  ivory  carvings  in  full  relief,  and  richly  inlaid ; 
and  against  the  wall  a  bed  in  the  same  style,  and  fhrther  on  an 
armoire  or  ancient  clothes-press  to  match,  with  mirrors  in  the 
doors ;  in  one  comer  a  prie-dieu  or  kneeling  desk  in  the  same 
style,  with  an  ivory  crucifix  upon  it,  and  images  of  Oar  Lady 
and  St.  Joseph — ^liundreds  of  years  old  at  least,  you  will  say  1 
Not  a  bit  of  it !  Nothing  was  old  but  the  pattern.  Grandmamma 
Dashon  had  it  all  made  last  year  in  Paris.  The  efi'ect  was  ex- 
tremely quaint  and  beanUfal ;  for  to  carry  it  out,  the  walls  were 
wainscotted  in  oak— real  oak— carved  in  Belgium,  and  hung 
with  arras ;  and  the  gas-fixtures,  shaped  like  antique  cressets, 
wert  of  silver-plate.    The  floor,  which  was  parqueted,  was  co- 
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Tered  in  part  with  a  rich  Persian  carpet  The  curtains  of  the 
bed  and  window,  being  of  rose  Yelret,  were  cnt  in  formal  medi- 
eval points.  But  nothing  could  be  snngger  than  that  Maltese 
window,  half  8hat  in  by  curtains,  a  richly  cushioned  seat  run- 
ning all  round  it,  the  sunlight  pouring  in  at  one  or  two  open 
panels,  a  Tiew  of  the  garden  and  Arenue  through  another; 
nothing  more  picturesque  and  quiet  than  the  litUe  chamber 
within,  with  its  one  high  light,  and  its  antique  furniture.  We 
hope  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  this  description;  for  here  will 
occur  the  catastrophe  of  this  story. 

— **  I  had  this  chamber  fitted  up  merely  as  a  curious  show,  to 
amuse  my  lady  friends  when  they  called,"  said  grandmamma 
Dashon ;  "  but  now  I  shall  put  it  to  use  :  it  is  your  room,  my 
dear, — ^next  to  mine,  you  see— I  like  to  haye  my  litUe.  girl 
under  my  own  eye,  do  you  understand  1 — Still,  you  can  get  out, 
if  you  like,  without  passing  through  my  room.  See  here, 
petite!  This  door,  you  observe,  leads  into  the  bath-room,  and 
this" — passing  on  through  another  arched  passage  with  cedar 
closets, — "  into  the  small  conservatory." 

In  fact,  following  her  grandmother,  Rosemary  saw  the  same 
fountain  playing  among  the  brilliant  flowers  and  birds  in  cages, 
which  had  caught  her  eye  as  the  termination  of  the  vista  of  the 
ball.  The  birds  were  singing  merrily,  and  in  the  marble  basin 
of  the  fountain  gold  and  silver  fish  were  swimming.  A  beau- 
tiful tawney  hound  of  choice  breed  sprang  forward  and  leaped 
up  on  the  little  girl's  dress. — "  Oh,  how  pretty  !'*  she  exclaimed. 

— "Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  the  house T'  inquired 
grandmamma. 

"  If  that  does  not  derange  you  at  all,  madame  1"  replied  the 
young  lady,  still  in  French. 

They  went  into  the  hall,  the  end  of  which  was  fitted  up  as  an 
anteroom.  "Which  is  the  communication,  you  observe,  be- 
tween your  grandpapa's  room  and  mine,*'  said  grandmamma, 
"  and  if  you  remove  the  cushions  from  that  turkish  divan,  you 
will  discover  a  marble  bath,  with  hot  and  cold  water." 

In  the  hall  they  were  Joined  by  grandpapa.  His  cane  clat- 
tered over  the  marble  floor :  for  he  was  lame  with  gout  They 
mount  the  grand  staircase  very  leisurely  on  his  account    Bote- 
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mary  thought  of  grandpapa  Bomarin,  who,  though  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year,  coald  monut  a  stair  like  a  yonng  man.  "  Wealth," 
thought  she,  "  does  not  keep  people  from  growing  old :  this 
rich  grandpapa  of  mine  is  as  stiff  in  his  joints  as  poor  old  Laa- 
rent  who  asks  alms  at  the  church  door." 

The  stair  was  stately  with  bust  and  statue,  on  which  the  soft 
abundant  light  showers  down;  and  here  is  the  upper  hall, 
columned  and  paved  with  marble.  One  enters  an  antechamber, 
which,  like  the  one  below,  looks  into  a  conservatory  but  a  much 
more  stately  one,  filled  with  tall  rare  plants,  and  the  sun  shining 
brightly  in  among  them.  On  one  side  of  the  antechamber  is  the 
"  state  bedroom." 

"What  is  a  state  bedroom  1"  asked  Rosemary;  for  all  the 
fine  rooms  below  have  nothing  so  sumptuous. 

"  It  is  one  that  is  used  only  for  very  ilUustrious  guests,  like 
the  President,  if  he  should  visit  us,  or  for  a  bride— do  you 
understand  V* 

"  Or  Prince  Louis  1"  said  the  little  giri. 

"  Exactly,  my  dear :  but  as  no  such  visitor  is  very  likely  to 
come,  I  have  reserved  this  apartment  in  my  own  mind  for  another 


occasion." 


"  What  is  that,  grandmamma  1" 

"  Your  wedding,  my  little  girl." 

The  mantelpiece  of  this  room  had  a  singular  design.  Two 
winged  figures  in  white  marble  supported  the  slab,  which  was 
festooned  with  flowers— ron  one  side  Hymen ;  on  the  other,  with 
torch  reversed,  the  Genius  or  Angel  of  Death  t  But  what  was 
really  very  curious  was  that  in  the  centre,  on  a  smooth  scroll, 
in  antique  raised  letters,  was  the  word  "  Bobbmabt." 

"  What  is  that,  grandmamma  V  asked  the  young  girl. 

"  Rosemary  is  for  remembrance,"  said  the  grandmother ;  "  and 
the  design  signifies  '  Life  and  Death.' " 

Next  grandmamma  called  her  attention  to  a  portrait: — a 
&tr-haired,  handsome  young  man  in  a  fireman's  dress ;  in  the 
background  a  house  on  fire  and  a  very  long  ladder  placed  against 
one  of  the  upper  windows. 

— "  Do  you  know  who  that  is,  Bose  Marie  1" 

"  No,  madam." 
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"  That  IB  my  son  t**  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  qolfvrlng  lip. 

Grandpapa's  hand  trembled  restiog  on  his  caoe. 

Tbe  little  French  girl  dropped  on  one  knee  and  clasped  her 
hands. 

— "  Ah !  it  is  my  papa !" 

After  looking  at  it  earnestly,  with  a  great  deal  of  sentiment, 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  rose  quickly  and  threw  herself  first  in 
the  arms  of  one  grandparent,  then  of  the  other :  it  was  quite  a 
scene. 

"  I  wilt  hare  your  mother's  portrait  fhuned  to  match  this, 
and  hung  in  the  recess  on  the  other  side,"  said  grandmamma. 

Recroesing  the  antechamber  they  advanced  into  a  cabinet — 
that  is,  a  saloon  of  moderate  dimensions  sparkling  with  objects  of 
veriu  ;  it  has  two  windows  on  the  garden  and  one  into  the  con- 
servatory, and  the  last  is  in  a  range  with  the  line  of  arched 
doors  of  the  suite,  so  that  you  see  the  whole  length  of  tbe  state 
apartments  on  that  side ;  but  there  are  no  folding-doors — "  they 
are  Tulgar  !'*  says  grandmamma.  This  room  is  paneled  in  grey 
satin  in  borders  of  blue  and  gold.  Next  is  the  "  winter  draw- 
ing-room;**— a  larger  room  which  corresponds  to  the  dinhig- 
room  below,  all  crimson  and  gold,  with  a  magnificent  oriel  win- 
dow, stone  mullionod ;  the  walls  hung  with  numerous  picluros. 
Here  was  a  splendid  full-length  of  Cornelius  RooseTelt  Dashon, 
Esquire,  in  his  library,  in  the  attitude  of  Scott  at  Abbotsford,  read- 
ing the  Courier  and  Enquirer  Siilpping  List;  the  paper  turned 
over  so  as  to  display  the  word  Teas  in  large  capitals  at  the  head 
of  an  advertisement ;  and  just  below,  a  steamship ;  indicating  the 
great  branches  of  trade  with  which  his  name  was  connected :  on 
the  table  a  map  of  his  real  estate.  Ancient  India  merchant  (the 
globe  at  his  feet  showed  the  coast  of  China  uppermost),  chief 
owner  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers,  great  landed  proprietor  * 

And  now  grandpapa,  who  seemed  greatly  comforted  since  he 
had  surmounted  the  difficulty  of  the  stair,  and  also  by  the  embrace 
of  his  grandchild,  led  on  gaily  to  the  last  apartment  of  the  suite 
— the  BcHon  or  "  great  drawing-room.*'  It  extended  across  the  en- 
tire front  of  the  house  and  had  two  ranges  of  windows ;  over  the 
chief  entrance  was  a  music  gallery,  accessible  from  the  story 
above.    Rosemary  looked  up  in  wonder  to  the  lofty,  cove-1  and 
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IMuntod  ceiling,  whence  depetitU^  a  chandelier  where  knightei  and 
damefl  with  hone  and  hoand  chased  the  deer  in  a  furest  of  froated 
silver;  then  glanced  at  the  walls  glowing  with  aral)e8que8  and 
gililing,  or  encrusted  with  nomeroae  mirrors  reflecting  the 
maje«ity  and  lovelinesa  of  sculptare,  or  down  at  the  vast  par- 
quetted  floor  laid  bat  not  covered  with  Turkey  runs  and  carpets, 
and  leading  the  eye  to  various  brilliant  objects — vases  taller  than 
herself,  cabinete,  luxurions  seats  of  regal  Sfilendor.  On  the 
whole  the  effect  was  simple  though  magnificent.  And  the  young 
Rosemary,  fresh  from  Romarin*s  humble  cottage — was  she 
indeed,  as  she  had  been  told  again  and  again  by  Louise,  the 
heiress  of  all  this  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  not  the  wisest  thing  in  the  world  for  these 
rich  grandparents  to  show  this  child  all  these  splendors  the  vi^ry 
first  moment  It  would  have  been  better  to  treat  her  like  the 
child  that  she  waa^nnder  twelve  years — a  half-price  passenger, 
whose  chief  treat  had.  been  a  three  cent  ride  in  an  omnibus :  she 
would  learn  her  new  position  soon  enough.  Nor  was  it  the 
snrest  way  to  her  heart.  The  vulgar  pride  of  wealth  was 
bnmgbt  raiber  too  suddenly  to  bear  upon  a  pride  perhaps  not 
less  offensive  to  ^e  Creator  but  more  honored  by  men. 

— "  What  think  yon  of  this,  Rosel'*  asked  her  grandfelher, 
when  the  young  lady  had  sufficiently,  as  he  thoaght,  saled  her 
wonder. 

That  young  person  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  grand  salon 
beating  time  with  one  little  foot  d  la  mHitairey  her  black  ring- 
lets falling  in  disordered  grace  to  the  waist  of  her  simple  white 
dress. 

— "  It  is  very  well,  mofiMfur,"  said  she  at  length,  with  grave 
simplicity :  "  but  my  grandpapa  is  going  to  see  the  Tuileries, 
wms  savez  /** 

*'  Ah !  always  '  my  grandpapa  t*  Ton  must  learn,  my  child, 
to  say  *  grandpapa  Romarin  :*  you  have  two  grandpapas— do 
you  understand  1'* 

<'  Yes,"  responded  the  child  quickly.  "  There  are  grandpapas 
and  grandpapas— I  know  it  well.  That  is  my  French  grand- 
papa;— this  is  my  Yankee  grandpapa!  That  is  a  poor  brave 
man  ;~this*' — ^here  Rosemary  held  her  tongue. 
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"  And  what  is  '  this  Y  "  demanded  Mrs.  DashoD,  half  Tezad, 
half  amused.  "  Something  very  complhnentary,  Booaarelt,  no 
doubt." 

"  This  is  the  way  old  Roroarin  has  taught  the  little  French 
monkey  to  regard  us !"  said  grandpapa  Dashon.  "  Well,  what 
is  your  Yankee  grandpapa  1  pray  finish,  child." 

"  My  Yankee  grandpapa  is  a  rich  gentleman"  replied  Rose- 
,  mary,  grievously  offended  to  hear  her  French  grandpapa  styled 
old  Romarin.  "  I  don*t  like  rich  gentlemen — I  like  poor  brave 
men !" 

"Take  your  young  lady  to  her  room,  and  dress  her  for 
dinner,**  said  Mrs.  Dashon  to  Louise.  "  It  is  truly  an  enfamt 
ierrxbUe,  Ha !  ha !  But  we  must  put  up  with  this  impertinence 
at  first,  till  ma-de-moi-selle  finds  out  on  which  side  her  bread  is 
buttered— eh!  She  has  been  taught  this  (the  pert  little  par- 
rot!) by  that  dreadful  ffieux  Louis  !~-do  you  understand  1** 

**  The  old  boy  take  him !"  said  grandpapa  Dashon,  piously. 

"  Amen  !**  was  the  charitable  response  of  grandmamma  Da- 
shon.   **  That  is,  I  wish  he  were  in  Heaven  !** 

As  Louis  Napoleon  had  got  the  man,  some  might  think  that 
Mr.  Dashon  need  wish  poor  Romarin  no  worse ;  but  as  be  was 
gone  to  Paris,  a  Frenchman  might  think  thai  Mn.  Dashon  ooold 
wish  him  nothing  better. 


I 


CHAPTER  in. 

VBW  AVD  OLD   CHABACTBRB. 

It  win  be  necessaxy  to  say  somethlDg  abont  the  edncation  of 
our  Utile  heroine  previons  to  this  date.  One  easily  miderstands 
that  it  was  ecoDomy  Joined  to  the  lore  of  independence,  a  gar- 
den and  fresh  air,  that  first  induced  Romarin  to  rent  the  oottage 
in  the  purchase  of  which  he  afterwards  invested  his  slender 
saTings.  The  household  consisted  of  himself,  the  child,  the 
honne,  and  a  nanny-goat,  which  fed  in  the  court-yard,  and 
browsed  on  the  grassy  hill  near  by.  The  hill  was  still  crowned 
with  a  groTe,  and  the  old  rock  cropped  out  on  the  declivity. 
Before  Bomarin  left,  a  street  had  been  carried  right  through  the 
hill :  at  the  present  date  the  spot  is  a  brown-stone  paradise. 

The  baby  throve  on  the  milk  of  the  nanny-goat,  who  in  time 
became  the  little  girl's  chief  companion  and  playmate.  The 
goat  was  a  wonderful  climber,  and  Rosemary  became  a  wonder- 
fdl  climber  too.  Nanette  and  the  child  would  mount  from  a 
low  bench  to  the  roof  of  an  ash-house,  thence  to  that  of  the 
kitchen,  then  to  the  very  ridge  of  the  cottage,  and  return  by 
the  window  of  the  attic.  This  might  be  hereditary  propensity, 
for  they  say  her  father  had  often  performed  the  same  feat.  It 
was  Tain  to  scold  and  punish,  where  Nanette  went  Rose  Marie 
feared  not  to  go,  and  vUe  versa.  The  girl  indeed  could  climb 
where  the  goat  oould  not — into  the  cherry-trees,  for  instance. — 
"  Pity  she's  not  a  boy  !'*  grandpapa  would  say :  ''  how  thai 
would  scale  a  rampart !"— And  what  with  climbing  and  drinking 
goat's  milk  and  devouring  fresh  vegetables  and  ripe  fruits  and 
occasionally  a  eotdette  or  hiftiehi  the  little  girl  grew  up  fair, 
strong  and  active,  with  a  full  plump  chest,  a  liihe  and  supple 
figure  and  limbs  of  vigorous  symmetry. 

Her  sole  teacher  was  her  grandpapa,  and  the  education  he 
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gaTe  her  was  excellent,  although  it  would  in  some  respects  hate 
been  more  suilable  for  a  boy.  Yet  much  that  was  proper  for 
her  sex  came  quite  naturally  under  the  tuition  of  that  accom- 
plished Roroarin.  At  seven  Rose  Marie  could  dance  like  a 
sylphide,  and  already  had  learned  to  spread  her  infantile  digits 
over  the  octaves  of  her  grandpapa's  piano.  She  evinced  greet 
talent  for  music,  which  she  had  great  opportunities  to  cultivate. 
Romarin  attended  all  the  fine  concerts,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
old  enous;h  to  sit  out  the  performance,  Rosemary  accompanied 
him.  The  society  at  the  cottage  was  wholly  of  an  artlattc  kind. 
Then  every  Sunday  the  grandpapa  and  little  granddaughter 
heard  High  Mass  in  the  French  Church,  where  Romarin  alwayi 
frequented  the  choir  and  sometimes  played  the  organ.  It  if 
superfluous  to  observe  that  Rosemary  was  mistress  of  FreDch, 
as  no  other  language  was  spoken  in  the  &mily.  English  she 
spoke  iiith  a  perfectly  pure  accent,  although  she  had  learned  il 
entirely  from  her  grandfather,  whose  foreign  accent  was  v^y 
marked :  it  is  a  marvel  where  children  pick  up  the  native  accent 
of  the  country  they  live  in.  From  some  of  her  grandfather's 
musical  friends  she  had  early  acquired  the  Ital'an  pronunciatk»o 
and  a  variety  of  conversational  phrases,  while  others  taught  her 
to  babble  in  German  and  sing  Qerman  songs.  Thus  the  little 
girl  had  such  mastery  as  such  a  child  can  attain  of  the  principal 
modem  languages.  Grammar,  history,  geography  she  learned 
in  the  manuals  of  the  military  schools  of  France ;  she  could 
draw  maps  beautifully,  and  was  skilled  in  perspective;  slis 
could  sketch  a  littlO;  paint  flowers,  hem  her  own  pocket-hand* 
kerchiefs,  and  dam  her  own  and  her  grandpa's  stockings,  cook 
a  cutlet,  make  coffee  and  bake  bread.  She  had  also  read  the 
campaigns  of  Napoleon  with  maps,  and  knew  tlie  hero's  career 
by  heart,  she  could  describe  the  day  of  Ansterlits,  and  ezplaii 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo.  But  all  these  were  comparative 
recreations:  the  ttudy  on  which  her  grandfather  insisted  was 
mathematics.  At  ten  Rosemary  was  mistre  s  of  arithmetic ;  at 
eleven  she  could  evolve  a  binomial ;  at  eleven  and  six  mooths 
could  demonstrate  the  47th  Proposition  of  the  First  Book. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  Romarin  saw  himself  obliged  la 
interrupt  this  well-considered  education :  but  he  knew  that  in 
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Paris  he  sboiild  not  be  able  to  carry  it  on  in  person,  and  mas- 
ters he  could  not  afford.  However,  he  merely  stipnlated  with 
the  DashoDS,  that  if  they  sent  the  child  to  school,  it  should  be 
to  the  Sacred  Heart.  As  Romarin  was  a  perfecX  phiIo9ophe  and 
bad  somewhat  neglected  Rosemary's  religions  edncation,  it  is 
likely  that  national  prejudice  had  more  to  do  wiih  this  choice 
than  anxiety  for  her  failh.  It  was  Louise  who  taught  the  child 
ber  prayers  and  catechism,  took  her  to  confession  at  eight,  and 
saw  that  she  made  her  first  communion  at  ten  years.  Louise 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  an  intrigcmte,  as  grandmamma 
HasboD  insinoated ;  she  was  the  most  honest  and  simple-hearted 
woman  hi  the  world ;  in  her  neat  shawl  and  embroidered  white 
muslin  cap,  with  broad  ruffles  beautifully  quilled,  framing  ber 
Ugh-colored  round  face,  she  never  missed  early  Mass  and  sel- 
dom Vespers,  to  which  she  took  Rosemary.  It  was  she  who 
taught  the  child,  perhaps  in  plainer  language  than  a  high-bred 
mother  would,  but  all  the  more  wholesome  for  that,  her  moral 
duties ;  and  if  she  sometimes  flattered  her  vanity,  or  stimulated 
her  ambition,  and  indulged  her  self-will,  you  could  hardly  ex- 
pect more  from  a  simple  honne. 

Except  that  she  always  missed  and  lamented  her  French 
grandpapa,  whom  a  Yankee  grandpapa  and  grandmamma  both 
oould  not  for  a  long  Ume  replace,  the  child  soon  discovered  the 
fanmense  superiority  of  her  new  home  in  a  child's  point  of  view. 
Grandpapa  Dashon*s  garden  was  not  only  three  times  as  large  as 
grandpapa  Romarin's,  but  infinitely  more  agreeable  as  a  play 
ground,  to  say  nothing  of  its  brilliant  flowers  and  delicious 
fruits.  The  streets  were  incomparably  pleasanter,  and  she  had 
DOW  companions  of  her  own  aj^e  with  whom  she  was  permitted 
to  associate.  They  trundled  their  hoops  on  the  broad  sidewalks, 
and  sometimes  in  the  neighboring  square;  and  even  Nanette 
found  a  rival  in  a  moo'#y  cow,  sweet-breath'd  and  full-uddered, 
which  while  the  green  grass  lasted  in  the  court-yard  was  allowed 
to  crop  it  night  and  morning. 

In  respect  of  climbing  there  were  Rtorious  diversions  in  store 
for  her.  The  tour  de  derriire^  as  Madam  D.tshon  in  her  French 
affectation  called  what  common  people  term  the  bsck-yard,  was 
four  or  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street  and  garden,  and 
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paved.  From  this  pared  coart  to  the  garden  there  was  neoea- 
sarily  a  flight  of  steps.  Here  a  wide  and  lofty  arch  let  in  the 
son,  and  its  shadow  ever  slept  npon  the  pavement  On  the  hrown 
stone  wall  ahove,  connecting  the  extension  with  the  stables, 
there  were  hnge  pots  of  cactns  over  the  piUars.  Outside  the 
stables  a  narrow  winding  stair  of  stone  led  to  the  flat  stable 
roof.  Vases  fliled  with  cactns  crowned  its  massive  balustrade. 
It  was  the  delight  of  Rosemary  and  her  companion  to  pass  per- 
petually up  and  down  these  flights  of  steps ;  all  young  animals 
do  the  same ;  when  she  was  in  the  court  she  wanted  to  get  upon 
the  roof;  when  on  the  roof,  she  immediately  desired  to  descend 
into  the  court,  then  to  ascend  to  the  garden,  and  so  back«  But 
one  bold  enterprise  long  tempted  her ;  it  was  to  cross  on  the  top 
of  the  high  wall  from  the  roof  of  the  stables  to  that  of  the  ex- 
tension :  there  was  no  obstacle  but  the  dizzy  height  and  the 
pots  of  cactus,  one  over  each  pillar  of  the  arch,  that  guarded 
the  access.  On  one  side  were  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  gar- 
dens, on  the  other,  twenty-five  feet  below  the  pavement  of  the 
kitchen  court  One  day  she  attempted  it ;  they  passed  success* 
fully  the  great  vase  of  cactus.  Now  the  child  is  safe  if  she 
keeps  her  head — if  she  lose  it  for  an  instant,  that  fluttering 
white  frock  wilt  cover  a  lifeless  form  on  the  pavement  down 
there,  and  the  black  ringlets  will  be  matted  with  blood  on  the 
stone  steps.-  They  pass  safely,  but  how  to  return? — the  child 
and  the  goat  can  hardly  turn.  They  are  at  no  loss.  Over  the 
extension  is  the  conservatory,  which  has  a  sash  open.  To 
clamber  in  here  was  the  grand  object  The  playmates  enter 
the  antechamber  of  the  grand  suite,  and  then  the  state  bed- 
room ;  Nanette  goes  first,  and  Rosemary,  laughing  and  chatter- 
ing French,  follows  her  four-footed  and  silent  friend.  The  little 
hoofs  move  noiselessly  over  the  thick  carpet  Quelle  ehambre  /-^ 
cest  pour  mes  noces^  entendez  vous  t — for  Nanette  understands 
French — at  least  not  a  word  of  English. — "  And  seo  the  portrait 
of  my  mother  among  all  these  fine  things  I  Qud  cadre  magnir 
jiqug  /»» — This  is  the  real  object  of  the  Alpine  achievement— to 
show  Nanette  the  maternal  picture  in  its  new  frame— the  daugh- 
ter of  Romarin  overlooking  all  this  regal  luxury !  Very  curious 
to  watch  that  white  frock  and  snow-white  coat  glancing  aboat 
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tbU  priDcely  chamber  (reserved,  as  Rosemary  says,  for  her 
bridal),  DOW  gleaming  in  a  cosy  corner,  now  reflected  to  the 
tall  psyche  glass  where  Nanette  is  at  first  disposed  to  butt  her 
doable.  Then  they  enter  the  bath-room — the  little  hoofs  clatter 
over  the  marble  floor,  and  Rosemary  b^tliinks  her  that  it  is  a 
capital  time  and  place  to  wash  the  long'^haired  coat  till  it  be 
white  indeed  as  snow.  All  went  famously  till  the  gipsey  had 
the  brilliant  idea  to  try  the  effect  of  the  shower  on  the  nerves  of 
Nanette,  and  it  so  happened  that  she  turned  on  the  hot  pipe 
only :  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Nanette  was  out  of  the  bath, 
dashed  like  a  craxy  goat  through  the  silken  chamber,  gave  a 
ftirious  butt  at  the  psyche  in  passing  that  shivered  the  mirror  in 
a  thousand  pieces,  and  flying  through  the  opening  door,  nearly 
overturned  grandmamma,  whom  the  noise  in  the  bath  had  at- 
tracted, and  went  skipping  down  the  great  staircase  like  a 
diamoifl  on  the  Alps. 

"  Ah !  a  thousand  pardons,  grandmamma  !**  cries  the  principal 
offender,  dismayed  but  unabashed.  "  I  protest  to  you  that  I 
had  no  idea  the  shower  would  frighten  Nanette — who  could  sup- 
pose that  she  would  be  such  a  fool  as  that  !*' 

"  Is  that  the  way  the  little  monkey  has  been  brought  up  I**  was 
grandmamma's  comment.  "  Ah,  that  fneuz  Louis  was  an  excellent 
French  teacher  no  doubt,  but  he  knew  no  more  about  bringing 
up  a  young  woman  than  I  do  about  taking  a  fortress.  There 
was  his  own  daughter !  But  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended  in 
these  cases.  A  mirror  is  more  easily  mended  than  a  reputation, 
even  though  broken  by  mistake.  A  girl  almost  twelve  climbing 
into  a  second  story  window  with  a  nanny-goat!  Such  a  thing 
was  never  heard  of  in  our  family  before.'* 

To  divert  the  young  heiress  from  these  perilous,  unbecoming 
and  in  the  end  costly  experiments,  a  pony  was  procured  for 
her — a  new,  livelier  and  m(»re  exciting  pet  that  threw  Nanette 
completely  into  the  shade.  Accompanied  by  a  groom  or  by 
grandpapa  himself,  Rosemary  explored  all  the  rides  on  the 
island.  Impossible  but  that  she  should  atUch  herself  to  such 
affectionate  and  generous  grandparents,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  spoiling  her.  When  grandpapa  had  won  her  heart  by 
the  gift  of  a  pony,  grandmamma  rivals  him  with  a  watch.  It 
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was  truly  a  new  life  for  the  grandchild  of  Romarin  to  go  shop- 
ping with  grandmamma  Dashon.  A  magnificent  coach  conyeys 
them  to  their  destination ;  a  footman  opens  the  door  when  they 
alight ;  obseqoions  shopmen  think  nothing  tronble  that  gratifies 
a  whim  of  either.  Grandmamma  was  dressy  and  ezpenbire :  it 
was  her  taste,  and  she  could  afft)rd  it.  Rosemary's  simple  white 
(whe  had  never  worn  anything  else  till  she  put  on  mourning) 
was  soon  exchanged  for  radiant  silks  and  yelrets  of  every  hue. 
A  butterfly  is  beautiful  fluttering  from  flower  to  flower ;  so  is  a 
little  girl  in  a  gay  dress  on  the  broad  flagging,  or  the  high  stone 
steps  of  that  superb  street,  where  the  little  girls  played  and 
flitted  from  house  to  house,  and  inspected  each  other's  costumea 
with  premature  womanly  airs,  hi  the  afternoons,  while  the  soft 
bright  days  of  autumn  permitted. 

But  the  year  grew  dark,  and  the  days  both  cold  and  brief; 
a  fortnight  at  grandpa's  farm  in  Westchester  abbreviated  the 
autumn ;  the  Christmas  holidays  came,  after  which  it  was  proposed 
that  the  little  lady  should  resume  her  studies ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Dashon  proposed  to  give  a  large  family  dinner  party, 
in  order  to  introduce  his  grandchild  more  formally  to  her  rela- 
tives, some  of  whom  were  extremely  chary  of  their  courtesies 
to  the  new-found  heiress.  Among  this  class  of  Mr.  Dashon*8 
connections  the  marriage  of  Rosemary's  parents  still  found 
skeptics.  One  family  even  affected  to  doubt  her  being  Varick 
Dashon's  child  at  all.  Those  who  took  this  view  were  the  rela- 
tives of  Mrs.  Dashon,  the  numerous  and  powerful  family  of  the 
Varicks.  Mr.  Dashon  himself  had  but  one  blood  relation  who 
could  be  prejudiced  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  grandchild. 
This  was  a  niece,  daughter  of  his  only  brother,  and  brought  up 
in  her  uncle's  family  as  a  daughter.  Before  Dick  Dashon  had 
his  grand  affair  with  Mile.  Romarin,  it  was  thought  that  these 
cousins  would  marry;  in  the  midst  of  it,  however,  Isabel 
Dashon  (named  after  her  aunt-in-law)  married  too,  and  fortu- 
nately for  her  a  Varick,  so  that  all  the  family  were  interested  in 
supporting  her  claims.  The  idea  was  that  the  little  Romarin 
(as  she  was  called)  being  considered  a  mere  side-slip,  and  pro- 
vided for  at  best  by  a  handsome  legacy,  if  Varick  Dashon  died 
abroad  unmarried  (as  seemed  likely),  Mrs.  George  Varick  (of 
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whom  the  reader  knows  something),  as  next  of  kin  to  Mr. 
Dtshon,  would  inherit  all  that  portion  of  his  Tast  property,  Tiz. : 
the  whole  real  estate  and  half  the  personalty,  which  the  law,  if 
be  died  intestate,  would  give  her  as  his  brother's  child ;  while 
the  remainder,  falling  to  Mrs.  Dashon  as  widow — it  was  an 
nnderstood  thing  that  she  should  survive  her  husband — would 
bo  distributed  at  her  death  among  her  brothers  and  sisters  and 
their  descendants.  * 

But  in  thus  cutting  up  Mr.  Cornelius  Roosevelt  Dashon  before 
his  time,  the  Yaricks  evidently  reckoned  without  their  host,  as 
what  we  have  Just  related  concerning  his  recognition  of  Rose- 
mary proves.  They  had  received  her,  as  we  have  said,  veiy 
coldly.  Mrs.  Dashon*8  brothers  and  sisters  to  bo  sure  had  not 
failed  to  call  upon  their  little  relative,  if  only  f^om  a  motive  of 
curiosity ;  but  Mrs.  Qeorgo  Varick  had  hitherto  neglected  to  do 
•o.  It  Is  true  she  had  been  at  Newport  when  Rosemary  was 
brought  home  by  her  grandparents,  but  some  weeks  had 
oli^Med  since  her  return  and  she  had  only  dropped  a  card  at 
her  aunt's  on  a  day  when  Mrs.  Dashon  and  Rosemary  were  out 
—a  single  card,  not  even  turned  down  in  the  mysterious  form 
which  signifies  for  "  all  the  ladies  ;'*  and  grandmamma  Dashon, 
vexed  "  at  this  impertinence— do  you  understand  T*  returned 
the  visit  a  few  days  after  by  sending  her  own  card  in  an  enve- 
lope by  a  servant  to  "  Mrs.  Qeo.  Varick.**  There  was  no  love 
lost  betwixt  this  aunt  and  niece-in-law,  in  spite  of  their  dupli- 
cated affinity :  but  Mr.  Dashon  loved  his  niece  and  invited  her 
with  her  husband  to  the  dinner.  He  had  better  not :  there  are 
some  people  who  are  less  dangerous  as  open  foes  than  as  nomi- 
nal friends. 

The  hour  was  five.  The  Dashons  received  their  guests  in  the 
library,  and  as  the  sun  set  that  day  at  4.40,  it  was  already  dark. 
It  was  a  very  fine  apartment,  lined  with  the  most  beautiful 
book-cases  in  the  city,  and  had  but  one  defect  considered  as  a 
library — there  were  very  few  books  in  it.  To  remedy  this  the 
cases  were  ingenioujily  contrived  to  show  only  half  the  shelves, 
which  part  being  careftiUy  filled,  the  collection  appeared  to  be 
•operb.    But  the  company  on  this  occasion  were  rich  rather 
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than  learned,  and  perhaps  appredatad  the  magnifioeDt 
more  than  tbey  would  hare  done  the  hooka. 

Tet  was  not  Dr.  Varick  there,  brother  of  grandmamma  Dashon 
and  Professor  of — well,  no  matter  what  he  was  professor  of— in 
the  "  Hosack  Medical  College  V*  He  was  a  learned  man,  or  aft 
least  a  learned  physician,  with  the  largest  practice  in  the  citj 
in  the  department  where  his  skill,  science  and  ezperienoe  were 
supposed  to  be  conspicuous.  Undoubtedly  there  was  not  a 
doctor  in  the  metropolis  whose  buggy  was  seen  to  stand  (and 
sometimes  to  remain  for  hours)  before  so  many  first-class,  brown- 
stone  fronts  as  Dr.  Edward  Varick's.  He  had  ushered  half  the 
nsing  generation  of  the  Fifth  avenue  district  into  the  world,  and 
it  was  a  strong  evidence  to  his  mind  that  our  Bosemary  bad 
made  her  entrance  into  it  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket  (as 
the  saying  is),  that  he  had  not  officiated  at  her  birth.  Dr.  Varick 
was  not  particularly  intellectual  in  his  appearance,  though  he 
wore  spectacles ;  but  he  was  remarkably  neat  in  his  dress,  es- 
pecially so  about  his  wristbands,  and  his  hands  were  always 
white  as  snow  (a  flguratiTe  expression  to  oonvey  their  unsullied 
cleanness);  points  which  the  ladies,  Dr.  V.  considered,  were 
sure  to  notice  in  a  gentleman  in  "  my  line  of  professioo." 

Then  (what  vas  I  thinking  of  just  nowl)  there  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Clerestory,  Rector  of  St.  Hubert's,  the  fashionable  church  of 
the  city,  and  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Dashon  and  the  preceding. 
Dr.  Clerestory  was  a  solid  divine  and  himself  owned  a  fine 
library  of  the  Fathers.  I  know  it  because  I  have  often  heard 
him  speak  of  Chrysostom  as  a  favorite  author  of  his.  He  also 
had  a  professional  reason  for  doubting  the  marriage  of  Rose- 
mary's parents :  for  it  was  clearly  a  thing  that  belonged  at  least 
to  the  rule  of  "  decently  and  in  order"  that  a  young  man  of 
Varick  Dashon*s  position  in  society  should  be  married  at  8t. 
Hubert's,  either  by  himself  or  the  bishop.  Dr.  Clerestory  bad 
not  a  bad  head  ;  it  was  bald,  rather  massive,  with  gray  thick 
locks  over  the  ears ;  the  face  was  shrewd,  sly  and  indicative  of 
sensibility.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  vehement  and  ^oqoent  Al- 
though he  had  a  highly  fashionable  congregation — for  a  box  at 
the  opera  and  a  pew  at  SL  Hubert's  were  equally  symbols  of  a 
fashionable  family, — no  one  could  denounce  the  spirit  of  the 
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world  and  all  its  Tioes  and  foUiee,  more  impartially,  constantly 
or  energetically  than  he ;  nor  did  this  plainness  of  speech  ever 
give  offence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  Dr.  Clerestory  lashed 
their  worldliness,  their  deroUon  to  pleasnre  and  show,  their 
extraTaganoe  in  living,  dress  and  eqnipap^e,  the  round  of  parties, 
the  useless  life,  the  novel-reading,  the  vices  of  youth  of  hoth 
sexes,  and  so  forth,  the  more  popular  he  grew ;  so  that  it  really 
seemed  as  if,  like  some  Catholic  penitents  in  Lent,  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Hubert's  desired  to  atone  for  the  dissipation  and 
boundless  frivolity,  the  devotion  to  Mammon  and  the  unscru- 
pulous ritual  of  his  service,  all  the  other  days  of  the  week,  by 
listening  with  great  self-complacency  to  Dr.  Clerestory's  denun- 
ciatioD  of  their  course  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  dish  served  up  to 
them,  at  all  events,  with  great  regularity,  as  often  as  the  day 
came,  and  served  hot,  with  the  richest  condiments  of  satire  and 
invective,  in  a  voice  whose  piercing  quality  ought  to  have 
awakened  the  most  careless  sinner,  and  that  produced  a  thrill 
•  in  the  sensitive  nature,  which  perhaps  the  trembling  but  de- 
lighted auditors  mistook  for  repentance.  The  congregation 
then  turned  out  on  the  sidewalk,  a  stream  of  beautiful  dresses, 
feeling  better  for  their  weekly  castigation,  like  children  who 
have  been  voluptuously  whipped,  and  returned  to  their  former 
ways  frith  renewed  relish.  This  reverend  gentleman  was  rather 
silent  in  company,  as  fluent  speakers  and  ready  writers  often 
are;  but  he  could  talk  on  occasion,  and  great  weight  was  attri- 
buted to  the  remarks  which  then  fell  from  his  lips ;  be  was 
observant,  polished,  courteous,  and  a  dextrous  listener ;  and  his 
wife,  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Clerestory,  sister  of  course  of  Mrs.  Dashon, 
was  sufficiently  voluble  to  more  than  atone  for  the  taciturnity 
of  her  spouse.  Then  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Varick — 
Mr.  A.  y.  wa8  the  present  chief  of  the  firm  of  Varick  A.  Co., 
formeriy  DaHhon  A  Varick ;  and  some  junior  members  of  the 
several  families.  There  were  also  a  pair  of  professional  friends 
of  the  family ;  namely,  first,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Plaidoyer,  ex- 
member  of  Congress  and  Mr.  Dashon*s  confidential  lawyer,  the 
depositary  of  his  will,  and  whose  opinion,  very  decidedly  ex- 
pressed in  favor  of  the  legitimacy  of  our  little  heroine,  had 
greaUy  influenced  the  Yaricks  in  the  determination  they  had 
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oome  to,  of  accepUng  her  heirship  ai  a  faU  tueompli;  and 
Becondlj — ^bnt  this  gentleman  deserree  a  fresh  pen  and  a  new 
paragraph.    ■ 

We  hare  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  means,  not  always  the  nicest  or  the  most  jast,  by 
which  Dr.  Ezekiel  Mannikin  launched  himself  into  a  leading 
metropolitan  practice — ^how  he  got  his  fine  four-story  house  on 
Broadway  and  its  fine  furniture,  his  handsome  brougham,  his 
black  fellow  to  drive  it,  and  so  forth.  These  externals  could 
not  alone  have  secured  his  object  in  so  short  a  time.  Eaekid 
had  early  perceived  the  importance  of  a  "  speciality,**  and  that 
for  which  he  appreciated  in  himself  a  certain  predilection  was 
toxicology.  Since  Orfila  no  one  ever  knew  so  much  about  poi- 
sons. His  experiments  in  eorpore  «t7i— in  dogs,  cats,  rats,  rab- 
bits, ^.,  were  thorough  afifkirs,  and  he  reported  them  for  the 
"  Hosack  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'*  with  a  cynical  minute- 
ness which  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  genuine  science.  Next, 
Dr.  Mannikin  pulbished  a  book — a  thick  and  costly  o  ctavo  with 
plates— "  Mannikin  on  Poisons,'*  comprising  his  own  experi- 
ments, and  showing  a  truly  wonderful  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  accidental  and  criminal  poisoning.  Departing  Arom 
the  beaten  track  of  medical  works,  he  related  the  oases  with 
romanUc  details  which  rendered  the  book  popular  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  profession.  By  sending  copies,  with  a  $5  bill  en- 
closed, he  had  got  it  noticed  in  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
Union ;  the  metropolitan  journals  under  different  influences 
gave  long  reviews  of  it  with  appetizing  extracts :  the  Herald 
gave  it  the  benefit  of  a  savage  editorial  attack,  so  worded  as  to 
inflame  the  curiosity  which  causes  the  accounts  of  prise  fights 
and  criminal  trials  to  be  eagerly  read :  the  fortune  of  the  book 
was  made  and  Dr.  Mannikin  became  famous. 

In  every  career  there  is  a  woman  who  docs  something  for  a 
man  which  he  could  never  do  for  himself.  Dr.  Mannikin*s  good 
feminine  genius  was  a  relative  of  the  Dashons,  as  we  are  aware. 
How  much  of  his  success  be  owed  to  her  no  one  can  tell.  Didn't 
she  indirectly  procure  him  his  desirable  house  and  fine  furni- 
ture, his  handsome  brougham  and  smart  black  boy  1  Did  she 
not  get  her  ande  Dr.  Varick  to  adopt  Dr.  Mannikin  as  his  con- 
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galting  physician  1  Was  it  not  her  high  reoommendation  (in- 
spired by  ajQTection  for  her  dear  uncle)  which  induced  grandpapa 
Dashon  to  consult  him  for  his  gout  ?  And  was  it  not  in  conse- 
quence of  his  marked  success  in  this  instance  that  grandmamma 
Dashon  (much  as  she  disliked  takinor  up  any  pet  of  her  niece) 
had  lately  employed  him  in  preference  to  her  own  brother  1 
And  who  smoothed  over,  if  she  could  not  wholly  extinguish,  the 
natural  jealousy  which  this  caused  in  the  Varick  connection  1 

Mrs.  Gkorge  Varick  at  this  time  stood  well  with  all  the  world. 
Her  husband  had  returned  from  California  some  four  years 
previous  with  (people  said)  half  a  million  in  gold  dust,  and  a 
beard  a  foot  long.    He  had  paid  his  old  debts ;  his  debts  of 
honor  in  full ;  his  notes  he  cleverly  bought  in,  through  the 
agency  of  a  broker,  at  an  average  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  their 
lice :  in  fine,  he  had  extinguished  all  his  liabilities,  and  bought 
a  house  on  Fifth  avenue,  where  he  lived  in  elegant  style. 
Doubtless  the  general  esteem  which  ho  had  won  by  these  acta 
of  high  integrity  had  procured  him  a  responsible  post  in  the 
city  government,  of  which  the  salary  was  nominal,  but  the  pick- 
inss  amounted  to  a  sum  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  classed  as 
income.    It  was  said  that  he  had  doubled  his  fortune  by  his 
ahare  in  contracts,  all  legitimate  operations.    It  was  thought  he 
would  run  for  Congress :  and  if  he  did,  the  knowing  ones  ob- 
served that  Varick  would  make  a  good  thing  of  it.    Enjoying 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  this  admirable  citizen  and  model 
public  functionary,  and  dispensing  his  fortune  with  elegant 
liberality  in  their  splendid  and  hospitable  mansion,  Mrs.  Varick's 
social  position  was  what  in  vulgar  New  Tork  parlance  is  termed 
A.  No.  1.    It  is  a  mistake,  by  the  way,  to  suppose  that  in  New 
York  wealth  is  everything.     It  is  a  great  deal,  but  without 
blood  and  family  connections  this  branch  of  the  Varicks,  with 
all  their  wealth,  would  have  been  sent  to  Coventry. 

Mrs.  Varick  is  at  uncle  Dashon's  to-night,  and  looking,  as 
she  always  does,  her  best.  In  that  principal  virtue  which  our 
ladies  sacrifice  so  much  to  obtain,  viz. :  of  dressing  well,  she 
shone  conspicuous.  Her  robe  was  a  pale  purple  satin  with  a 
train;  her  lovely  arms  were  bare;  her  berthe  was  of  antique 
point  lace,  so  did  that  it  was  yellow  as  gold,  and  she  wore 
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a  profndon  of  tastefnl  jewelry.    Mrs.  Taiick  was  ftdr,  with 
light  brown  hair ;  her  mouth  was  her  greatest  defect,  it  resem- 
bled that  of  a  pqnirrel ;  her  fl^nre  was  nnfversall j  admired,  and 
by  the  way  the  superfluity  of  stuff  in  her  train  being  borrowed 
from  the  body  of  the  dress,  showed  what  she  herself  considered 
her  strongest  attraction.    She  advanced  to  greet  Rosemary  with 
a  sort  of  serpentine  undulation,  half  turning  to  disengage  her 
dres?  from  some  gentleman's  boot,  and  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks,  calling  her  "  Cousin  Rose."    Augusta  Yarick  did  exact- 
ly as  her  mamma  did,  and  then   Master  Cornelius  Rooserelt 
Dashon  Yarick  came  shyly  forward.    This  boy  was  a  month  or 
two  older  than  Rosemary,  with  the  most  splendid  eyes  any  male 
creature  ever  had  :  but  he  was  nndersiaed  and  not  quite  straight. 
As  the  girl  shook  hands  with  him,  she  orertopped  this  boy  cousin 
almost  a  head,  and  her  capacious  chest,  well-poised  figure  and 
▼igorous  limbs  (she  was  in  shorts,  remember),  were  a  striking 
contrast  to  his  narrow  chest,  stooping  figure  and  poor  shrirelled 
legs.    Rose  Marie  bestowed  on  him  a  glance  of  surprised  and 
tender  pity,  and  seemed  about  to  kiss  him ;  but  the  boy  at  that 
drew  hack  with  a  flush  of  anger,  and  his  mother  too  reddened 
deeper  than  her  rouge.    This  incident  was  observed  by  all  the 
com|)any. 

Meanwhile  the  hour  was  past,  and  yet  they  waited  for  some 
one.    Grandpapa  consulted  his  watch.    Then  a  carriage  rolled 
up.    Presently  enters  the  loveliest  woman  of  the  company. 
She  was  evidently  a  matron,  for  her  husband  was  with  her ;  to 
judge  by  the  maturity  of  her  form,  might  own  thirty  summers ; 
but  her  face,  of  an  ideal  purity  in  all  its  containing  curves — 
perfect  oval  or  classic  profile, — was  still  of  a  delicate  bloom ;  her 
throat  (to  which  she  was  covered)  and  her  arms  were  of  a  daz- 
zling whiteness,  heightened  by  her  black  velvet  robe.    A  dia- 
mond arrow  pierced  her  braid,  and  a  cross  of  brilliants  glittered 
upon  her  breast.     Grandmamma  Dashon   received    her  with 
distinction,  and  then  immediately  presented  Rosemary,  saying: 
— "  My  dear  Mrs.  Atherton,  l^t  me  present  to  you  my  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Rose  Marie  Dashon." — And  Mrs.  Atherton,  like 
Mrs.  Yarick,  stooped  down  and  kissed  Rosemary  on  both  cheeks 
•—with  a  mouth  like  one  of  Correggio*s  smiling  angels. 
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"  Your  papa  and  I  were  great  friends,"  she  said. 

"Yarick  and  you  must  have  danced  together  hundreds  of 
times,"  said  grandmamma. 

"Shall  I  ever  forget  iti  A  handsome  boy  and  a  braTe. 
How  well  I  remember  his  quitting  me  once  in  the  quadrille,  to 
run  out  to  a  fire  !" 

"  This  daughter  of  his  is  our  only  grandchild--do  you  under- 
stand V  said  grandmamma. 

*'  I  understand  perfectly,*'  said  Mrs.  Atherton,  smiling.  "  Poor 
thing  I  I  pity  you,  my  dear.  I  was  an  only  child  and  great 
heiress  too.  So  in  all  your  troubles  you  must  come  to  me, — ^will 
you,  Miss  Rose  Marie  1'*— with  a  glance  half  mirthful,  half  ten- 
der, which  fascinated  Rosemary. 

Many  others  hastened  to  greet  this  beautiful  woman  whose 
appearance  at  this  family  gathering  was  a  mystery  to  some  of 
the  Yaricks.  The  Athertons  were  very  wealthy  people  who  had 
been  residing  abroad  for  a  number  of  years.  A  domestic  inci- 
dent, requiring,  as  Mrs.  Atherton  fancied.  Dr.  Yarick*s  attention, 
had  recalled  them  some  months  previous,  since  when  they  had 
been  at  their  country  seat  Within  a  few  weeks  only  had  they 
returned  to  town  to  spend  the  winter,  but  it  was  solely  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  education  of  their  children  to  better  advantage, 
and  they  seemed  to  avoid  general  society.  Grandmamma 
Dasbon  could  have  told  them  why  she  invited  the  Athertons  on 
the  present  occasion.  Twelve  years  befoie,  when  Mrs.  Atherton 
was  a  girl  of  eighteen,  she  had  called  upon  Mrs.  Dashon — the 
most  fashionable  matron  of  the  time — with  a  singular  request 
which  Mrs.  Dashon  had  haughtily  refused.  The  young  lady  had 
expressed  herself  on  the  subject  of  the  refusal  with  a  great  deal 
of  warmth,  and  Mrs.  Dashon  had  been  seriously  offended. 
There  had  been  a  coolness  ever  since  between  the  families. 

"  What  do  you  know  about  such  matters.  Miss  D.  1 — you  an 
unmarried  girl !"  Mrs.  Dashon  had  Faid,  contemptuously. 

*'  I  know  so  much  as  this,  Mrs.  Dashon,"  answered  the  young 
lady  with  spirit,  •*  that  the  mother  who  is  so  well  prepared  for 
an  infant  bom  two  months  before  its  time        " 

"  How  do  yoa  know  that  interesting  fact  1  Tou  have  the  other 
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ma-de-moi-sdU's  word  for  it  I  suppose  T — ^wSth  a  short  soomful 
laugh. 

"  The  poor  mother  is  nncoDscions,  madam.  I  know  i  othing 
a)>oot  such  matters  myself— I  give  yoa  the  opinion  of  the  doc- 
tor and  the  other  ladies.  The  little  creature  has  neither  nails 
nor  eyelashes,  and  a  quart  mug  would  hold  it,  I  think." 

"  Ha !  ha !  poor  little  tadpole  I  It  won't  live,  and  so  much  the 
better." 

"  It  is  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  madam,"  replied  Misa  D., 
indignantly,  "for  whom,  I  repeat  to  you,  the  loTely  young 
mother  has  prepared  a  drawer-full  of  the  most  beautifully 
worked  clothing — ^her  needle  is  sticking  in  the  baptismal  robe ! — 
I  win  stake  my  own  character  that  she  noTer  did  that  for  a  child 
whose  birth  should  cause  her  to  blush." 

*'  So  much  the  better  for  her,  Miss  D.  She  had  better  die, 
then,  and  go  to  Heaven  at  once,  for  into  my  house  neither  she 
nor  her— child  shall  come." 

For  Mrs.  Atherton  (then  unmarried)  was  one  of  the  ladies, 
▼isitors  of  a  charitable  society,  who  found  poor  Th^r^se  Roma- 
rin,  or  Daahon  rather,  delirious  and  expiring,  on  the  second  day 
after  the  birth  of  Rosemary.  Miss  D.,  as  a  girl  moving  in  Mrs. 
Dashon*s  circle,  and  knowing  the  family  f^om  a  child,  was  de- 
puted to  communicate  the  facts  to  that  lady,  and  she  did  it  with 
energy  but  without  success. 

But  all  these  fine  people  now  filed  in  to  dinner,  served  in  the 
oak  dining-room.  The  gilded  corona  was  lighted  up  and  threw 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  large  round  table.  Every  guest's 
name  was  in  his  plate.  Rosemary  found  herself  placed  between 
her  cousin  Roosey,  and  a  gentleman  to  whom  Mrs.  AtherUm 
immediately  sud : — **  Alban,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  your 
youthful  neighbor." — The  gentleman  turned  to  her  with  a  smile, 
and  Mrs.  Atherton  introduced  Mr.  Atherton  to  Miss  Dashon. 

"My  Christian  name  is  Rose  Marie,"  said  the  young  girl, 
pointedly. 

"  They  ought  to  call  you  Rosemary,"  said  Mr.  Atherton. 

"  They  do,"  said  Rosemary. 

"  Ah  I  I  have  made  a  happy  guess.  I  foresee  that  wo  shall 
be  great  friends.  Miss  Rosemary." 
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^  I  like  you  yery  mnch  already/*  said  the  little  girl,  frankly. 

"  He  is  a  sad  flirt,  Miss  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Atherton:  "  so  I  put 
yoa  on  yonr  guard." 

"That  lady  is  your  wife,  of  course — is  sbe  not,  sirl"  sal^ 
Rosemary,  in  a  girlish  whimper. 

"  Of  course,  and  jealons !"  in  the  same  tone. 

Mr.  Atherton  c^ot  on  famously  with  his  yount;  neighbor,  who 
found  her  cousin  rather  surly.  Betvveen  the 'succession  of 
courses,  and  the  attentions  he  was  obllsed  to  pay  to  one  of  her 
aunts  who  sate  on  bis  right,  he  contrived  to  make  the  dinner 
yery  agreeable  to  her.  When  the  dessert  was  come,  he  was  ex- 
plaining to  her  a  project  he  had  of  a  great  park  for  her  to  ride 
in,  like  tlie  Bois  dt  Boulogne  at  Paris ;  and  Rosemary  boldly 
referred  it  to  grandpapa,  who  sbe  thought  could  do  anything 
that  merely  required  money,  and  the  topic  was  hunted  down  by 
the  whole  table.  Mr.  AtheKon  became  silent,  but  occasi  onally 
smiled  with  Rosemary  at  the  elegant  hubbub  they  had  caused. 
At  last  he  was  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Dashon,  who  was  in  favor  of 
setting  on  foot  an  immense  subscription  to  buy  land  for  a  park. 

"  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  subscriptions  for  a  project  that  won't 
pay  dividends,"  replied  Atherton.  ''  This  sort  of  thing  must 
be  done  by  the  sovereign." 

"  The  sovereign  T' 

"Tes,  the  People.  Let  the  legislature  authorize  a  popular 
vote  on  the  question  whether  the  city  shall  buy  and  lay  out  a 
great  park.  Then  it  will  be  done.  All  sovereigns  are  naturally 
munificent,  and  the  people-sovereign  above  all." 

"  Ton  really  think  such  a  thing  could  be  got  through  1" 
asked  Mr.  Dashon. 

"I  am  certain  of  it  It  is  the  only  really  popular  idea  I 
have  heard  of  since  the  Croton  was  brought  into  the  city." 

"  Let  us  try,"  said  grandpapa  Dashon. 

"  What  we  want  to  subscribe  for,"  said  Alban, "  is  the  expense 
of  lobbying  and  engineering  the  bill  through  the  assembly." 

**  Our  legislators,"  observed  Mr.  Plaidoyer,  *'  are  of  that 
incorruptible  integrity  that  they  won't  permit  the  people  to 
spend  their  own  money  unless  they  receive  a  considerable 
douceur  themselves." 
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"  The  Cerbenn  of  the  treasiirj  must  oe  dnig{^  with  golden 
honey,"  said  Br.  Clerestorj. 

"  Golden  honey  !  That  is  money  !  Good,  good  1"  chuckled  Dr. 
Tarick. 

*'  Golden  honey !  That  is  money  I  Why,  I  declare,  nncle, 
you  are  qnite  a  poet!"  said  Mrs.  (George  Tarick;  and  Dr. 
Edward  blnshed  all  round  his  spectacles  at  his  own  achiere- 
ment,  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  of  all  the  Yaricks  at 
Uble. 

"  Mr.  Dashon  and  myself  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  few  thou- 
sands each  to  further  such  a  project,"  continued  Atherton,  "  for 
we  shall  get  it  back  fifty  times  over  in  the  enhanced  Talue  of 
our  property.  As  the  land  on  the  island  is  limited,  the  more  of 
it  is  taken  up  by  a  park,  the  less  is  left  for  other  purposes,  and 
what  is  left  must  rise  in  price." 

"  Won*t  you  lose  in  taxation  what  you  gain  in  that  way  V* 
asked  Dr.  Mannikin. 

"  Certainly  not,  doctor,"  said  Atherton,  smiling.  "  The  taxes 
are  paid  by  our  tenants,  and  by  the  public  that  enjoys  the  park ; 
the  rise  in  real  estate  goes  into  our  pockets." 

"  I  will  subscribe  five  thousand  on  the  spot  to  set  the  thing 
goin^,"  said  grandpapa  Dashon. 

After  the  ladies  had  retired  a  subscription  was  started.  The 
Yaricks  did  not  come  down  so  liberally  as  Atherton  considered 
that  they  ought,  still  in  that  wealthy  company  tweWe  thousand 
dollars  was  soon  made  up  and  Mr.  Dashon  was  confident  that 
it  could  be  raised  to  fifty  thousand,  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  down  town.  Every  man's  word  was  as  good  as  his 
bond,  and  Atherton  being  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  man  of  fortune, 
was  authorized  to  manage  the  afibiir. 

— "  If  it  cost  twice  fifty  thousand  I  shall  put  it  through,"  said 
he,  as  he  placed  the  subscription  paper  in  his  pocket  It  was 
concluded  by  pledging  mutual  secrecy. 

— "  To  succeed,"  said  Atherton,  astutely,  "  we  mnst  renounce 
the  credit  of  succeeding:  Let  every  infiuential  paper  in  the 
city  privately  know  our  determination,  and  then  take  to  itself 
the  merit  of  the  initiative." 

"  The  parties  who  never  by  any  possibility  initiate  anything 
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and  who  seem  to   initiate  ererything/'  said  Dr.    Manniiiin, 
•ardonically. 

"  *Ti8  the  cheapest  way  of  securing  their  snpport,"  observed 
Dr.  Clerestory. 

"  Aye !  the  f  apers  lead  public  opinion,  but  what  leads  the 
papers  1"  demanded  Mr.  Dashon.  **  This !" — holding  up  his 
purse. 

"  The  power  behind  the  throne  in  this  country  is  money,"  said 
Dr.  Mannikin. 

"  Golden  honey,"  said  Dr.  Clerestory,  with  a  dry  smile. 

"  Golden  honey,  that  is  money !"  echoed  Dr.  Yarick  with  a 
self-congratulatory  chuckle. 

"  Money  plus  brains,"  said  Atherton,  with  an  audacious  look. 
"  What  can  a  rich  fool  do,  like  poor  George  Law  for  instance  1 
£yen  less  than  a  poor  genius.  But  money  with  intellect  can  do 
OTerything." 

"  Both  which  you  all  have,"  said  Dr.  Mannikin,  bowing  to  the 
reet  of  the  company. 

"  And  you,  doctor,"  said  Atherton,  twisting  up  a  cigarette, 
"  have  otUt  and  intend  making  use  of  it  to  obtain  the  other" 

Meanwhile  in  the  **  winter  drawing-room"  over  their  heads, 
Mrs.  Atherton,  with  the  easy  manners  of  a  reigning  beauty,  had 
taken  the  hand  of  the  young  Rosemary,  while  the  other  ladies 
gossipped  about  their  families  and  the  winter  fashions,  and  seat- 
ing herself  on  the  piauo-stool,  letting  her  rich  drapery  spread 
around  her,  prattled  away  in  the  pleasantest  manner  with  the 
little  heiress.  She  knew  that  Rosemary's  mother  was  French. 
"  So  was  mine,  my  dear,"  said  the  heart-enslaver,  and  Rose- 
mary, delighted,  drew  so  near  that  Mrs.  Atherton  began  to  play 
with  her  curls. — "  And  Romarin — why  that  means  rosemary  in 
French,  does  it  not!"  "  But— certainly !"  replied  the  little 
girl. — "  And  that  is  why  your  grandpapa  used  to  call  you  Rose- 
mary— is  it?" — "Yes,  certainly." — "I  have  seen  you  before, 
Rosemary — when  you  were  very  little  indeed,"  said  the  beauti- 
ful matron,  tenderly ;  and  the  little  girl,  emboldened,  fairly  took 
bold  of  the  cross  set  in  brilliants  that  sparkled  so  on  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  rich  black  velvet  corsage. — "  Do  you  know  your  catechi!»m 
pretty  well,  Rosemary  1"—"  Pretty  well,  madame."— "  You  must 
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come  to  Bee  me,"  said  Mrs.  Atherton. — "  Where  do  you  liTe  1** 

asks  Rosemary. — "  On  the  comer  of street  and  the  A?e- 

nue."— "  Is  that  Mr.  De  Groot's  house  1"—**  The  same."—"  Oh,  I 
know  it — there  are  two  little  girls  live  there !" — "  They  are  my 
little  girls,  Rosemary.  The  two  eldest  are  girls,  hut  the  haby  is 
a  boy." — "  How  old  is  the  baby,  Mrs.  Atherton  1"  inqoired 
Rosemary. — '*  Six  months  only,  and  by  the  same  token  the 
little  fello^  expects  me  home  soon." — "  Ah !  he  is  so  little  as 
that !"  said  Rosemary.  As  the  gentlemen  entered  Rosemary 
was  just  kisbing  Mrs.  Atherton,  who  hushed  her  and  tnmed 
round  to  the  piano ;  but  as  she  began  to  play,  the  enchantress 
turned  again  her  lovely  spirited  profile  to  Rosemary,  with  a 
roguish  smile,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  They  nearly  caught  ns — 
didn't  theyl" — And  the  young  French  girl,  with  instiiictiTe 
coquetry,  interpreted  the  movement  and  the  smile  by  looking 
slyly  across  the  instrument  at  those  messteurSf  as  if  she  had 
said : — *'  You  have  seen  nothing,  gentlemen,  have  yoa  1" 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  describe  the  pleasures  of  ibis  even- 
ing further  than  their  bearing  on  the  story  requires.  It  is  easy 
to  give  a  flcliiious  character  any  amount  of  accomplishment, 
and  it  would  prove  nothing  if  we  said  that  Mrs.  Atherton 
was  a  remarkable  vocalist:  we  have  said  it  already  when  we 
were  relating  long  ago  her  personal  history,  and  the  years  that 
have  since  elapsed  have  only  ripened  her  powers.  She  knew 
that  everybody  would  wish  her  to  sing,  and  gave  a  delicate  re- 
cognition of  the  strictly  domestic  character  of  the  reunion  to 
which  she  had  been  invited,  by  not  waiting  to  be  asked.  All 
conversation  was  hushed  while  she  poured  out  her  sonl-llko 
melody.  The  beauty  of  the  singer  enhanced  the  charm.  The 
gentleman  listened  spell-boond.  When  it  was  over,  she  roM 
quickly  from  the  instrument,  laughed  slightly  at  the  wondering 
Rosemary,  patting  her  kindly  on  the  cheek,  and  went  to  a 
seat  where  she  was  surrounded  by  congratulations  and  praises, 
which  she  acknowledged  carelessly.  The  ladies,  among  whom 
Mrs.  Qeorge  Yarick  was  conspicuous,  complimented  her  hosband. 

"  Mrs.  Atherton  hss  continued  to  cultivate  her  voice  in  obe- 
dience to  me,"  answered  he,  smiling:  "hence  I  am  ftiriy 
entitled  to  the  praise." 
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"  A  woman  would  do  a  great  deal  for  such  a  husband/'  said 
Mrs.  Yarick. 

The  rales  required  that  the  young  lady  on  whose  account 
this  reunion  took  place  should  give  a  specimen  of  her  accom- 
plishments also,  if  she  possessed  any.  Grandmamma  Dashon 
understood  these  points  rery  well.  She  had  discovered  that  this 
Utile  girl  was  for  her  age  extremely  well  educated,  and  she  was 
resolved  that  the  Yaricks  should  know  it.  First  a  portfolio  of 
her  drawings  was  handed  about.  All  admitted  that  for  a  child 
they  weie  clerer.  The  maps  in  India  ink  were  TOted  beautiful^ 
and  indicated  also  a  knowledge  of  geography. 

"  Carefully  and  neatly  executed — I  wish  my  little  girls  may 
be  able  to  do  as  well,"  said  Mr.  Atherton. 

"  My  grandpapa  taught  me  1"  said  the  little  girl,  eagerly : — 
"  that  is*' — glancing  round — "  my  grandpapa  Romarih." 

Presently,  Rosemary  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the  saloon,  and 
a  little  hush  being  made,  recited  a  passage  from  Racine.  It 
was  thoroughly  child-like  and  thoroughly  French  ;  everybody 
was  amused,  and  the  purity  of  her  accent  and  pretty  gestures 
receired  high  commendation.  And  now  she  must  seat  herself 
ai  the  piano  and  play  ;  then  sing  a  short  German  song,  then  an 
Italian  one.  All  this  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  showed  that 
DO  girl  of  twelve  could  have  employed  her  time  to  more  purpose. 

"  Tou  have  a  talent  for  music,  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Atherton, 
"  and  if  you  practise  yon  will  in  time  play  far  better  than  I  ever 
shall ; — ^but  you  should  not  sing  much." 

"  Her  voice  lacks  pathos,"  said  Mr.  Atherton :  "  it  should  be 
allowed  to  rest." 

"  She  takes  to  this  kind  of  exhibition  of  herself  very  natu- 
rally, we  must  allow,"  said  Mrs.  George  Yarick,  shrugging  her 
white  shoulders. 

But  what  is  this  that  the  tall  servant  brings  in  1  An  artist's 
easel,  and  a  black-board  with  a  great  diagram  chalked  on  it. 
At  that  Rosemary  blu.shed,  and  exclaimed — "  Grandmamma!" 

*'  My  dear  child,"  said  grandmamma,  "  I  want  you  to  demon- 
strate—the what  do  you  call  it  V* 

"  The  square  of  the  hypothennse,"  said  the  child.  "  Every- 
body will  laugh  at  me." 
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With  some  difficulty  she  could  be  Induced  to  comply.  Then 
with  a  wilfal  grace  she  took  grandpapa's  cane  as  a  pointer,  and 
bloshing  deeply,  demonstrated  the  47th  Proposition.  Then 
grandmamma  gave  Mr.  Atherton  her  algebra  and  reqneated  him 
to  examine  her  at  hap  hazard.  The  tall  servant  turned  and 
lowered  the  black-board,  and  the  young  lady  soon  covered  that 
side  with  mystical  characters  which  except  Atherton  and  Dr. 
Clerestory  perhaps  no  one  present  understood.  The  solution  was 
pronounced  by  both  these  gentlemen  to  be  correct,  and  the  others 
took  it  in  faith. 

''  This,"  said  Atherton,  emphatically,  "  is  really  remarkable. 
It  is  a  study  of  Freshman  year  at  Tale  and  Columbia — ^I  had 
done  it  myself  at  fourteen,  and  was  thought  a  forward  boy. 
Did  your  grandpapa  Romarin  teach  you  algebra,  petite  f** 

<'  Yes,  certainly,'*  said  Rosemary. 

This  exhibition  was  regarded  with  profound  but  well  disguised 
irritation  and  contempt  by  several  of  thoee  invited  to  witness  it. 
Mrs.  George  Varick,  who  was  generally  considered  to  be  chiefly 
interested  in  the  matter,  the  more  her  young  cousin's  accom- 
plishments and  talents  became  evident,  the  deeper  and  deadlier 
hate  she  conceived  for  her,  modified  only  by  a  plan  which 
before  this  party  she  had  faintly  outlined.  After  convening  with 
Mr.  Atherton  for  along  time,  and  so  confldenlially  that  it  had  the 
air  of  a  flirtation,  Mrs.  George  gliding  through  the  apartment 
and  speakin{r  to  several  relatives  in  high  praise  of  the  youthful 
Dashon, — "  Very  generous  on  your  part  I"  as  they  said, — at  last, 
as  if  by  accident,  stopped  near  Dr.  Mannikin,  who  was  listening, 
quite  rapt,  to  another  song  from  Mrs.  Atherton.  Dr.  Mannikin 
rose  and  made  her  a  slight  but  formal  and  respectful  inclina- 
tion, as  a  professional  man  does  to  a  great  kidy  in  society,  with 
whom  he  wisbes  to  stand  well.  They  seemed  to  discuss  tbs 
singer  or  the  performance. 

"The  petite  Romarin  is  quite  a  success,"  whispered  the 
doctor. 

"  If  I  were  Louis  Napoleon  I  would  make  the  grandpapa  a 
general—he  has  shown  that  he  understands  taking  fortresses," 
said  Mrs.  George,  looking  at  the  songstress  as  if  aboai  to  ory 
Bra/ea! 
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"  She  wOl  inherit  these  palatial  halls,  madam/*  replied  the 
doctor  sentenlionsly. 

"  Could  she  be  persuaded  to  marry  Roosey— do  you  think  1" 

"  Not  for  some  years,  I  fancy." 

'<  Boosey  will  be  a  man  as  soon  as  she  will  a  woman.'* 

"  In  feelings,**  said  the  doctor,  emphatically. 

"  In  person  he  will  be  a  wretched  little  dwarf,  I  know,*'  hissed 
the  lady.    *'  For  all  that  she  mast  marry  him  or " 

*'  There  is  time  for  a  thousand  things  to  happen  before  that" 

"  Tme— and  what  is  your  boasted  science  worth,  Ezekiel" — 
taming  to  him — "  if  you  cant  rid  me  of  such  Termin  as  thati" 

"An  imprudent  remark,"  said  the  doctor,  glancing  round 
uneasily. 

"  If  I  meant  anything  by  it,"  said  the  lady,  carelessly  and  re- 
suming her  composed  manner.  "As  I  don't,  Where's  the  im- 
prudence V* 

When  the  Athertons  reUred,  which  was  very  soon,  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton  pleading,  with  a  brilliant  smile,  her  domestic  cares,  grand- 
papa Dashon  said : — "  That  is  the  happiest  couple  in  New 
York." 

"Mrs.  Atherton  retains  her  beauty  perfectly,"  said  grand- 
mamma. *'  What  a  mouth  she  has !  Of  all  things  I  admire  a 
beautiful  mouth — do  you  understand  1  No  face  can  be  really 
beautiful  whpn  the  mouth  is  mean,  or  like  an  animal,  do  you 
understand  1" 

Now  it  was  Mrs.  Dashon  who  first  observed  in  regard  to  her 
niece,  how  much  "  Bell's  mouth  resembled  a  squirrel's" — a  re- 
mark which  did  not  fail  in  time  to  reach  that  young  lady's  ears, 
and  supplied  one  of  the  many  original  reasons  why  Mrs.  George 
Varick  hated  her  aunt,  who  on  her  part  returned  the  sentiment 
with  the  most  Christian  and  lady-like  aversion. 

Drs.  Varick  and  Mannikin  also  discovered  that  they  had  pro- 
fessional calls  to  attend  and  disappeared  :  and  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  company,  reinforced  by  the  juniors  from  several 
neighboring  families,  organised  a  quadrille  in  the  great  drawing- 
room.  Bosemary  was  made  to  play  the  hostess  to  them  all. 
New  as  the  part  must  have  been  to  her,  she  did  it  charmingly, 
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taking  off  the  high  easy  maimer  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Athcrton 
with  all  the  younger  ones. 

"What  a  little  monkey  it  is  I*'  said  grandpapa  Dashon 
'*  She  has  great  talent  thoagh,  and  will  be  killingly  beautifal. 
If  poor  little  Roosey  were  only  two  years  older,  instead  of  two 
months,  and  a  head  taller — yes,  a  head  taller— his  mother  might 
have  some  hope  of  him  too." 

Bat  Rose  will  never  take  to  that  boy  except  in  a  sisterly 
way.  She  is  dancing  now  with  a  lad  full  fifteen,  and  although 
he  has  the  downy  beginnings  of  a  mustache,  smokes  and  swears 
and  drinks  brandy  and  water,  and  goes  to  the  theatre  two  or 
three  nights  in  the  week,  she  will  presently  toss  back  her  black 
ringlets  among  the  girls  and  say: — "Oh,  I  don't  like  ftoyt/ 
why  didn't  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  stay  1  I  am  quite  in  km 
with  ihem,  I  declare  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  THB  DABHONS  EDUCATBD  B08BMABT. 

Mb8.  Athbbtob  entertained  her  husband  that  evening  with 
the  history  of  little  Rosemary  Dashon,  which  he  had  never 
before  heard.  Seated  in  her  low  rocker,  with  her  own  baby  in 
her  arms,  Mary  Atherton  was  happy  within  and  spicy  withont. 
There  was  no  vinegar  in  her  sparkling  narrative,  still  less  any 
gall,  bat  plenty  of  pepper  and  salt.  She  didn't  spare  grand- 
mamma Dashon  nor  the  Yaricks  either.  By  her  account  tho 
story  of  Th^rdse  Romarin,  the  mother  of  Rosemary,  was  a 
deeply  pathetic  one,  and  grandmamma  Dashon  either  knew  no- 
thing about  it,  or  did  not  relate  it  correctly.  Mrs.  Atherton 
remembered  perfectly  the  sensation  caused  by  Mile.  Romarin's 
elopement,  and  also  the  emotion — so  very  rare  a  thing — at  early 
Mass  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  immediately  following, 
on  seeing  her  go  to  communion  as  usual,  and  how  as  she  came 
back  from  the  altar,  with  head  inclined  and  hands  meekly 
folded  according  to  her  custom,  every  one  saw  the  wedding- 
ring  on  her  finger — she  who  never  wore  rings  at  any  time. 
Nobody  doubted  she  was  married,  she  never  denied  it,  she  an- 
swered unhesitatingly,  though  with  a  blush,  when  addressed  as 
"  Mrs.  Dashon,"  and  everybody  understood^  the  reason  why  they 
did  nothing  to  force  the  fact  on  the  attention  of  Yarick  Dashon's 
parents,  and  also  why  they  ran  away — it  was  not  to  implicate 
her  father.  They  were  not  married  till  she  loft  her  father's 
house  wiUi  Yarick  ;  the  contrary  supposition  was  entirety  false. 
Indeed  there  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it  to  Mrs.  Atherton 
except  the  ono  undoubted  fact  that  Mile.  Romarin  deemed  her- 
self acting  right  all  the  Ume,  and  that  her  director  Justified  her. 
That  was  plain : — for  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage  (Mrs. 
Atherton  was  knowing  to  all  these  circumstances)  they  met  in 
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the  sacristy,  Mile.  Romarin  was  accompaDied  by  her  bonne, 
Dick  DashoD  by  one  of  his  own  family — a  young  lady — Mrs. 
Aiherton  for  reasons  of  her  own  did  not  name  her ;  and  the 
bishop  married  them  in  the  church,  without  other  witnesses 
(for  Mass  was  said  then  on  week-days  in  the  basement  of  the 
chapel)  except  the  boy  who  lighted  the  candles  on  the  altar 
and  held  the  vessel  of  holy  water  to  sprinkle  the  ring  withal. 
At  that  time  no  record  was  kept  of  marriages,  not  even  a  certi- 
ficate was  given,  but  it  was  on  a  certain  morning  of  June,  1836, 
as  "  Munseigneur  certified  afterwards  in  writing  to  Capt  Ro- 
marin " 

**  Why  did  he  not  publish  itl**  asked  Atherton. 

Because,  unfortunately,  owing  to  a  sad  nuschance,  the  proof 
of  this  marriage  at  this  date,  did  not  clear  up  the  real  charge 
under  which  his  daughter  sufi*ered,  that  MoDseignenr  married 
them  to  repair  a  fault  already  committed.  For  on  the  last  night 
of  the  same  year,  while  her  husband  was  absent  at  the  seat  ci 
government  soliciting  a  clerkship,  returning  from  church  about 
dusk  (for  the  next  day  was  Sunday  as  well  as  New  Tear*s  Day), 
she  slipped  and  fell,  receiving  a  severe  shock,  and  before  the 
New  Year's  morning  dawned  gave  birth  to  a  daushter,  to  save 
whose  life  she  sacrificed  her  own.  For  after  this  afflicting  acci- 
dent, it  is  certain  that  Th^rdse  Dashon,  nee  Romarin,  descendant 
by  her  mother  of  the  princely  Floreals,  destitute  of  all  attend- 
ance, after  doing  all  for  the  child  untimely  bom  that  she  knew 
how,  seeing'  that  contrary  to  all  her  expectation  it  lived  and 
cried,  dressed  herself  and  went  forth  before  daylight  in  the 
bleak  winter  morning  for  a  physician.  She  went  first  to  Dr. 
Varick,  and  the  doctor  declined  going  to  a  tenement  house  at 
that  hour,  still  more  decidedly  when  he  heard  that  it  waa  Varick 
Dashon*s  child — he  "  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  case." — A  few  doors  further,  wandering  up  Broadway,  the 
fainting  mother  found  another  doctor ;  despairing  she  pulled 
the  night-bell — 

"  It  was  our  good  Dr.  Tankerville,'*  continued  Mary  Ather- 
ton. "Tou  may  guess  what  hie  answer  was.  He  conveyed 
Thdr^se  home  in  his  own  carriage,  carried  her  up  stairs  himself, 
saved  the  infant  by  his  skilful  care,  but  he  could  not  save  tbs 
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mother;  what  terrible  seqael  of  her  heroic  exposure  I  know 
not,  destroyed  her.  Not  koowing  who  she  was,  he  sent  for  our 
ladies ;  some  of  us  came— why  linger  over  so  sad  a  tale  1  NeYer 
shall  I  forget  how  poor  Capt.  Bomarin  looked  when  he  entered 
the  room — his  white  stem  soldier-like  face!  Nobody  knew 
what  to  say,  bat  I  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  a  little  crib— I  had 
bought  it  myself — and  showed  him  the  infemt  wrapped  in  cotton. 
He  regarded  it  with  his  eagle  eye. — '  How  long  before  its  time 
was  this  child  bom,  doctor  V  he  asked,  hoarsely  and  briefly.— ^ 
'  To  Judge  by  its  appearance  a  six  months*  child,*  said  the  doc- 
tor, In  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone — Mt  is  barely  viable — I 
DeTer  knew  one  live  yet!' — *  It  must  live !'  cried  Romarin,  burst- 
ing into  a  flood  of  tears. — Oh,  Alban !  there  was  not  a  dry  eye 
among  us  all  !*' 

Now  here  was  an  instance  of  what  we  may  almost  call  those 
secret  machinations  of  Providence  which  startle  us  so  in  unfold- 
ing any  history  whatever. 

"The  little  chit  has  life  enough  in  her  now,'*  observed  her 
husband* 

"Isn't  she  a  charming  little  gipsy  I  So  French!  And  her 
progress  in  mathematics  is  astonishing  to  me.*' 

"  A  clever  little  girl  and  well  taught.'* 

"  And  such  a  pity  that  all  should  run  to  waste  under  Mrs. 
Dashon's  finishing  hand,'*  resumed  his  wife.  "  Would  you  be- 
lieve that  they  talk  of  sending  her  to  Psyche  de  Juponvil1e*8 
day-school,  to  be  finished  1  The  pupils,  you  know,  wear  only 
silk  dresses,  and  practice  their  lessons  before  a  swing-glass.*' 

"  What  lessons  1" 

"  How  to  lift  your  robe  in  crossing  a  street,  how  in  entering  a 
carriage,  and  all  the  other  coquetries  of  the  sidewalk  and  the 
drawing-room,  which  a  Christian  maid  or  matron  is  all  the  love- 
lier for  not  comprehending.  Tou  look  incredulous,  but  it  is  a 
fkcL  Psyche  de  Juponville's  finished  pupils  have  taken  the 
avenue  society  by  storm  lately,  but  that  little  Rose  Dashon  has 
more  in  her  head  now  that's  worth  knowing,  than  the  best  of 
them.*' 

'*  Ton  appear  to  think  highly  of  mathemaUca  for  girls,  my 
dear." 
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"  Oh !  it  is  not  that,  but  solid  stodies.  Have  I  not  heard  yen 
often  say  that  mathematics  discipline  the  mind  better  than  al^ 
most  any  other  branch." 

"  Plato  thought  so,  and  recommended  them  for  women.  So 
he  did  gymnastics,  in  which  respect  his  Judgment  has  not  been 
so  highly  approved." 

"Why  not?"  asked  his  wife,  simply.  "I  thought  ezerdse 
was  as  good  for  women  as  for  men." 

"  True,  my  dear ;  but  the  gymnastics  of  the  Greeks  (as  the 
name  implies)  were  exercises  in  which  men  contended  quite 
nude." 

"  Ah !" — laughing  innocently — "  but  surely  that  feature  is  nol 
essential.  And  do  you  know,  little  Rosemary  Dashon  says  ibe 
can  climb  '  as  good  as  any  boy  V  I  quite  belieYe  St,  for  she  haa 
the  most  supple,  elastic  figure  in  the  world.  Her  spine  bends 
and  springs  back  under  your  hand  like  a  bow  of  steel." 

**  I  noticed  her  striding  over  Madam  Dashon's  grand  carpet 
as  if  it  had  been  a  moonlit  lawn,*'  said  her  husband* 

"  What  a  contrast  to  that  poor  little  Cornelius  Varick  !*'  pur- 
sued Mrs.  Atherton.  "And  yet,  do  you  know,  the  Yaricks 
think  those  two  children  should  be  married  when  they  are  old 
enough  1" 

" Cousins!  and  the  boy  a  ricketty  dwarf!" 

"Just  what  Mrs.  Dr.  Varick  observed  in  telling  me  of  it:  for 
ihe  wants  the  child  for  her  own  son  the  lieutenant." 

"  Twice  her  age." 

"  That  objection  will  diminish  as  they  grow  older." 

"  It  will  be  some  years  before  any  such  plans  can  take  effect," 
observed  Atherton,  drily. 

"  True ;  and  do  you  know  that  I  have  formed  a  plan,  dear, 
for  this  little  Rosemary  1" 

"  Matrimonial  1  you  don't  mean  her  for  Eugene,  I  hope." 

"  Scarcely,"  said  his  wife,  laughing — for  Eugene  was  her 
baby ; — "  no,  an  educational  plan ;  that  is,  to  have  her  join  oor 
girls  in  their  school-room.  Now  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
object — that  she  is  three  years  older  than  Grace,  and  so  ad- 
vanced that  they  can  have  no  lessons  in  common*  As  regards 
English  studies,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that," 
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*'  I  am  sure  of  the  contrary,"  said  Atherton.  "  Grace  would 
correct  her  English  a  dozen  times  in  as  many  sentences." 

"  There,  then,  yon  see  the  advantage  to  the  child,  and  it  will 
be  equally  good  for  the  French  of  my  girls." 

"  We  will  grant  that" 

"  Well,  then  I  would  look  after  the  faith  and  morals  of  this 
little  orphan,  in  whom  I  must  feel  the  tenderest  interest." 

"  My  love,  you  reflect  somewhat  sererely  on  Mrs.  Dashon  in 
that  remark !" 

"  Mrs.  Dashon  1 !  You  should  have  heard  her  talk  to  me  to- 
night about  her  grandchild's  religious  education.  She  considers 
her  destined  to  make  some  grand  alliance  in  France — the  child 
is  descended  from  the  Flordals,  you  know — and  that  is  another 
claim  upon  me,  for  the  Flor^als  and  the  Rosidres  were  always 
connected  :—«o  grandmamma  wishes  her  to  be  trained  in  all 
the  obsenrances  of  the  Catholic  religion — '  were  she  herself  a 
duehessef  she  would  attend  Mass  in  btate  erery  Sunday' — '  what 
one  belieyes  is  quite  another  affkir,  do  you  understand  V — Hence, 
she  has  taken  a  pew  at  St.  Vincent's  for  the  child,  and  sends  her 
in  the  carriage  with  her  honne  every  Sunday  morning  I" 

"  Is  it  a  thoroughly  good  little  girl — this  Rosemary  1" 

"  She  has  had  no  one  to  teach  her  what  is  right  but  an  old 
officer  and  a  simple  honne.  It  seems  that  Capt.  Romarin  made 
a  scientific  division  of  the  subject.  He  said  to  Louise — *  You 
shall  teach  my  grandchild  her  religion  and  her  modesty — /  will 
instruct  her  in  all  other  moral  virtues.' — I  judge  that  the  plan 
has  succeeded — at  lear-t  she  is  open  as  the  day." 

"  It  is  not  from  grandpapas  and  honnei  that  children  learn 
mischief.    What  com|)anions  of  her  own  age  has  she  had  1" 

**  Till  lately  none ;  and  even  now  she  has  no  intimate  friends.'* 

"  Except  her  goal." 

"  Then  she  is  so  devotedly  attached  to  her  grandpapa  Roma- 
rin, who  brought  her  up,  understands  eo  well  the  difference 
between  her  obligations  to  him  and  to  these  rich  worldly 
grandparents  who  will  make  her  their  heir.  It  is  a  shrewd, 
sensible  litUe  damsel  withal." 

"  The  Dashons  would  not  object,  I  suppose." 

"  They  would  Jump  at  the  chance  I"  said  Mary  Atherton. 
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"  dee  a  little  more  of  her  before  yon  decide,"  said  her  htn* 
band.  "  If  your  maternal  instinct  is  satisfied,  I  shall  not  object 
on  general  principles." 

The  next  day  Rosemary  came  by  inritation  to  Tisit  the  Ather- 
tons.  She  brought  Nanette,  and  the  children  were  so  much 
delighted  with  both  playmates,  their  plays  which  began  to  be 
somewhat  doll  had  so  much  more  life  than  usual,  that  Mn. 
Atherton  was  quite  conTinced  her  plan  was  good.  They  kept  the 
child  to  dinner  ;  in  the  eTening  Mr.  Atherton  Joined  his  family 
and  amused  the  girls  with  funny  games.  It  is  in  these  ongnard- 
ed  moments  that  character  shows  itself*  Rosemary,  quite  un- 
used to  such  diTersions,  grew  wild  with  excitement.  In  the 
mid:}t  of  it  arriTed  a  serrant  with  a  carriage  to  ooDTey  Mill 
Dashon  home. 

"  Oh  I  I  am  so  sorry  !'*  said  Rosemary,  instantly  breaking  olt, 
vrith  a  look  of  seTere  disappointment. 

"  Oh,  don*t  go  yet-Hlon't  let  her  go,  papa  I"  cried  the  Ather- 
ton girls. 

"  I  think  we  may  venture  to  keep  the  carriage  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  till  we  have  finished  this  game,  Bilss  Rose,*'  said  Mr. 
Atherton. 

''  I  thank  you  Tery  much,  Mr.  Atherton,"  replied  the  young 
lady  with  dignity,  "  but  my  grandpapa  says  that  in  not  obeying 
immediately,  one  disobeys." 

With  that  she  at  once  put  on  her  bearer  and  mantle,  embraced 
her  liitle  friends  and  Mrs.  Atherton,  offered  her  hand  to  Mr. 
Atherton,  left  a  kiss  for  Eugene,  and  departed.  We  diTine  that 
the  Athertons  made  their  proposition  immediately  to  the  Dashona. 

The  Dashons  were  charmed.  The  question  of  Rosemaiy's 
education,  which  had  become  embarrassing,  obtained  in  this  man- 
ner a  prompt  and  easy  solution.  She  was  not  sent  to  a  board- 
ing-school, to  which  grandpapa  Dashon  was  extremely  averse ; 
and  yet  grandmamma  Dashon  escai)ed  the  bore  of  saperintendiog 
her  instruction  by  masters.  The  pecuniary  part  was  so  arrang- 
ed that  Mr.  Dashon  incurred  no  obligation  to  the  Athertona, 
while  the  governess  and  masters  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
As  soon  as  the  holidays  were  over  Rosemary  oommenoed  going 
regularly  every  morning  at  nine  o*clock  to  Mrs.  Atherloo's 
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to  school.  The  lessons  lasted  from  nine  to  three,  with  an  hour's 
iDtermissioa  for  play  and  luncheon.  Thu:i  six  hours  daily  ex- 
cept on  Thursdays  and  Sunday.s,  were  spent  by  our  little  heroine 
under  the  roof  of  her  friends  ami  chiefly  ander  Mrs.  Aiherton's 
maternal  e>e.  These  days  scarcely  formed  an  exception.  The 
intimacy  of  school-huurs  led  to  engagements  for  the  weekly  holi- 
day. Indeed  at  all  limes,  il  Rose  was  not  at  Mrs.  Alherton*s  the 
Atherton  girls  were  sure  to  be  at  "  Rosemary's,"  as  in  children's 
parlance  Mr.  Dashon's  maubion  was  soon  called.  They  were 
taken  out  to  diive  together,  sometimes  by  the  grandpapa,  some- 
times by  Mr.  Athei  ton  j  took  their  rides  and  walks  together,  or 
visited  the  museum,  the  hippodrome,  the  picture-gallery,  or  other 
places  of  innocent  amu-jement  together.  On  Sundays  it  suited 
grandmamma  Ddshon's  ideas  to  bend  Miss  Dashon  to  church  in 
her  own  c^iniage,  accompanied  by  Louise,  which  did  not  pre- 
vent Miss  Dashon  often  asking  and  obtaiuhig  permission  from 
Mrs.  Atherton  to  take  home  either  Grace  or  Be^isie.  On 
rainy  Sundays  it  became  a  custom  for  the  Athertons  to  call  lor 
Rose,  who  then — the  carriage  being  quiie  full — claimed  the  right 
to  sit  "  sometimes"  on  Mr.  Atherton's  knee  "  as  well  as  the 
others ;"  a  privilege  Grace  and  Bessie  were  sometimes  inclined 
to  dispute,  alleging — with  a  pout — that  it  was  more  polite  to 
yield  "  Miss  Dashon"  one  of  the  seats  of  the  carriage.  It  could 
not  be  but  that  "  sometimes"  the.se  litlle  girls  quarrelled,  and 
maniested  variou:^  infirmities  of  temper. 

As  happens  with  g  nerous  children,  the  difference  of  age 
between  Grace  and  Rose  only  gave  their  friendship  a  new  shade 
of  tenderness.  The  manners  of  the  Atherton  girls  at  the  outset 
were  undeniably  moie  elegant,  savoring  of  the  aristocratic 
society  of  the  old  world  in  the  miilst  of  which  tlioy  had  passed 
tlieir  childhood.  Tliis  was  what  specially  charmed  grandmamma 
Daahon  in  the  Atherton  intimacy.  Whether  ii  v\ere  blood 
showing  itself,  as  the  Athertons  themselves  were  dispo&ed  to 
allow  ;  or  a  facility  of  imitation,  as  Mrs.  Dashon  considered  ;  Rose 
Marie  caught  all  that  fine  and  ijamelt-ss  grace  immediately. 
Of  the  three  chihlren  she  was  the  cleverest,  the  most  pa>iii  nate, 
the  most  impulsive  aiid  impeiious,  and  she  was  also  the  moi>t 
generous,  the  Jea^t  selfish  and  the  most  courageously  true  of 
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them  all.  Bessie  AthertoD,  a  golden-haired  blonde,  was  a  child 
of  infinite  susceptibility  and  mobility  of  temper,  an  April  tem- 
perament of  smiles  and  tears,  of  easier  affection  and  short-lired 
petulance ;  but  if  she  wept,  it  was  like  a  little  lady,  with  her 
cambric  handkerchief  on  her  face  and  her  face  buried  in  one 
graceful  arm,  Iiaughtily  suppressing  her  sobs  ;  if  she  smiled  or 
laughed,  the  little  aristocrat  had  the  air  of  despising  laughter 
all  the  same : — it  was  the  most  comical  piece  of  infant  noblesse 
that  you  can  conceive.  Mary  Grace— quiet,  reserved,  sometimes 
moody,  dreamily  indolent,  yet  capable  of  intense  application, 
addicted  to  novel-reading,  even  in  her  temper,  invincible  in  her 
will,  with  a  high  opinion  of  herself,  her  parents,  her  family,  her 
faith  and  everything  else  belonging  to  her,  a  deep  clear  brunette 
in  complexion,  with  eyes  like  sloes  and  hair  like  her  mother^s, 
of  a  rich  blackish  brown — was  not  thought  so  loTeablo  as  Bessie, 
but  was  more  constant,  more  persevering  both  in  study  and 
in  attachments,  and  for  four  years  kept  abreast  of  Rosemary  in 
English  studies,  though  obliged  to  "  knock  under*'  to  her  in 
French,  music  and  mathematics.  In  this  competition  of  course 
little  Bessie  was  nowhere. 

Mr.  Atherton  thought  that  Rose  Dashon*s  turn  for  the  exact 
sciences  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  with  grandpapa  Dashon's 
consent,  he  got  a  rare  mathematical  scholar,  actuary  of  a  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  which  they  both  were  interested,  to 
superintend  this  part  of  her  education.  Mr.  Charles  Calcul 
turned  up  his  noso  at  the  idea  of  a  girl  being  a  mathematician  ; 
but  after  making  Rosemary  show  him  how  to  extract  the  with 
root  of  a  polynomial,  he  laughed,  settled  his  auburn  wig,  pulled 
his  large  round  English  ear,  and  said  in  broad  Yorkshire, "  Wall, 
we  ken  but  troy  her.  Mister  Atherton."  Rosemary  teased  and 
provoked  the  poor  mathematician  out  of  his  life  almost,  but  she 
made  great  progress  under  him,  with  the  more  facility  as  all  the 
books  were  in  her  native  tonsue. 

Each  summer  saw  the  Athertons  flit  to  their  rural  mansion  on 
the  Hudson,  a  qua^i-baronial  E^ent;  and  grandpapa  Pashon 
erected  near  them  a  pretty  cottage  after  the  designs  of  Down- 
ing :  for  his  own  country-house  was  on  the  Sound.  Here  the 
lighter  lessons  were  rei>umed,  but  the  physical  nature  received 
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tbe  chief  caro.  Grandpaiia  paid  an  annual  Ti&it  of  at  least  two 
months  to  the  Springs  for  his  gout.  Rose  was  then  the  guest 
of  the  Athertons.  With  all  her  affection  and  duty  to  her  grand- 
parents, those  were  the  golden  days  of  her  youth.  So  passed 
the  years  of  these  children  of  opulence.  The  second  Spring 
Rose  Dashon  and  Grace  Atherton  were  confirmed  together. 
The  third  summer  Rose  was  found  to  measure  five  feet  exact, 
and  lengthened  her  dresses  to  within  two  inches  of  her  ancles^ 
But  she  still  wore  a  brown  ''  fiat"  on  week-days  and  her  hair  in 
ringlets.  Its  color  was  a  shade  or  two  lighter,  and  by  pulling 
it  oat  straight  the  jade  could  nearly  sit  on  it.  She  would  have 
confined  it  in  a  braid,  as  well  as  have  had  her  skirts  sweep  the 
walks,  had  she  been  allowed  her  own  way ;  for  grandmamma 
was  terribly  afraid  of  her  growing  up,  and  would  not  hear  of 
either  proposal,  an  obstinacy  which  cost  the  young  lady  many 
tears  when  the  muslins  were  fitted.  She  even  wrote  to  grand- 
X>apa  Romarin  on  the  subject,  but  as  the  dawning  of  the  Empire 
was  occupying  his  attention  at  the  moment,  and  the  Prince  Pre- 
sident had  just  named  him  a  general,  although  he  answered  his 
granddaughter's  letter,  he  entirely  forgot  to  say  anything  about 
her  curls  or  dresses.  To  make  her  amends  he  sent  her  some 
pretty  Parisian  gifts. 

The  third  summer  went  like  lightning,  for  that  autumn  was 
destined  to  bring  sad  changes.  Mr.  Atherton  was  in  Congress. 
He  took  a  house  in  Washington,  and  his  beautiful  wife  accom- 
panied him  to  sustain  his  influence  by  her  social  charm.  The 
children  of  course  went  with  their  parents,  and  Rosemary's 
school  was  closed.  There  was  more  weeping  at  grandpapa 
Dashon's  the  day  the  Athertons  left  for  the  capital  of  the 
Union  than  on  the  day  grandpapa  Romarin  sailed.  It  was  not 
such  a  wilful  storm  of  petulant  grief.  Rosemary  sat  on  grand- 
papa's knee,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  crie<l  at 
least  an  hour. — "Come,  that  will  do,"  said  grandmamma: 
"  such  a  great  girl  as  you,  almost  fifteen  years  old,  should  not  be 
such  a  cry-baby— do  you  understand  1" — Rose  slopped  crying, 
and  after  that  went  cheerfully  about  her  lessons  as  usual.  Her 
masters  agreed  that  she  never  made  such  progress  as  that  year ; 
she  was  so  eager  to  improve  that  she  was  unwilling  to  intermit  hor 
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lesBODs  eTen  in  summer,  and  she  came  down  to  the  city  twice  a 
week  to  recite: — it  was  only  a  two  hoars*  ride  on  the  cars.  It 
was  the  long  session  and  lasted  far  into  the  summer,  and  the 
Athertons  returned  just  as  the  Dashons  were  going  to  the  White 
Sulphur,  and  the  families  missed  each  other.  The  next  winter 
it  was  the  same  thing  over,  and  a  good  deal  duller  for  Rose- 
mary, who  had  no  companions,  no  resource  hut  her  music,  hooka, 
an  occasional  evening  at  the  opera  and  driving  out  with  grand- 
mamma in  the  dreary  streets.  Grandpapa  had  gout  very  severely, 
*  and  was  attended  hy  Dr.  Mannikin.  Rose  became  quite  devouU 
Grandmamma  was  alarmed  lest  her  health  should  suffer,  or  she 
should  take  it  into  her  head  to  enter  a  convent.  For  the  child 
went  to  church  every  morning  before  breakfast,  and  daring 
Lent  abstained  from  meat — which  grandmamma  Dashon  called 
"  fasting  rigorously,  do  you  understand  1" — three  days  in  the 
week.  Rose  Marie  Dashon  was  now  full  sixteen  years  of  age, 
though  she  scarcely  looked  it.  The  winter  dresses,  indeed,  had 
at  last  been  lengthened  to  the  full  requirements  of  incipient 
young  ladyhood,  but  the  raven  ringlets,  tinged  in  the  long  ex« 
tremities  with  chestnut  reflections,  still  waved  on  the  shoulders 
and  fell  below  the  waist.  To  say  the  truth,  Miss  Rosemary  wai 
no  longer  so  anxious  about  braiding  them  up ;  her  thin  long  face, 
large  dark  eyes  and  majesty  of  brow  did  not  suit  a  braid ;  only 
when  half-hidden  in  flowing  tresses  could  the  spare  but  serene 
lines  of  future  beauty  be  discerned.  She  was  very  school- 
girlish,  too,  in  figure,  and  a  trifle  awkward  in  her  long  dresses. 
Satisfied  with  their  length,  she  cared  nothing  for  their  amplitude, 
which  together  with  a  profound  apathy  on  the  subject  of  beaux, 
caused  a  repulsion  between  Rose  Dashon  and  her  young  ac- 
quaintances. As  for  the  boys — the  young  gentlemen,  as  they 
wibhed  to  be  considered — she  was  more  than  indifferent,  actually 
hostile.  She  laughed  at  their  man-like  wa}  s,  their  premature 
small  vices,  their  foppish  attire,  and  their  ceremonious  greetinus 
to  herself  and  other  girls  of  her  age.  When  the  latter  stirred 
abroad,  they  walked  decorously  along,  mincing  their  steps,  and 
practising  all  the  airs  of  grown  women,  especially  if  aome  ladi 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  chanced  to  be  observing  them.  If  RoM 
Dashon  wanted  to  speak  to  any  of  her  little  faToritea,  or  to 
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answer  the  nod  of  some  matron  friend,  she  would  start  bonnet- 
less,  cross  the  street  on  a  run  very  likely  ;  if  she  walked  out,  it 
was  with  a  rapid,  free  and  elastic  step,  straightforward  to  her 
destination.  Nay,  it  was  enough  to  see  her  standing  quietly 
among  a  circle  of  girls  of  her  age,  to  feel  that  she  was  among 
them  but  not  of  them.  Older  people  were  sensible  of  a  deep 
charm  in  all  that,  which  escaped  her  contemporaries.  The  school- 
girls who  laughed  at  Rose  Dashon  fcr  her  slim  figure  in  contrast 
with  their  own  apparent  diameters,  and  pitied  her  for  having  no 
beaux  to  talk  about — "  and  she  the  richest  heiress  in  New  York, 
too !" — never  elicited  that  grave  parental  admiration  and  almost 
tenderness  with  which  men  prematurely  gray  in  the  world's 
battle  paused  to  address  the  owner  of  that  slender  unstarched 
shape,  that  intelligent,  unembarrassed,  modest  countenance. 
And  Rose  was  entirely  content  to  answer  such  a  one's  inquiries 
about  her  grandparents,  her  friends  Grace  and  Bessie  Atherton, 
her  progress  in  mathematics,  music  and  drawing,  her  rides,  her 
new  horse  Arab,  ^nd  how  long  she  expected  to  continue  under 
masters  before  she  entered  "  society." 

Among  Rosemary's  fastest  friends  and  greatest  admirers  at 
this  period  was  Professor  Galcul.  He  was  an  intelligent  scholar, 
who  believed  that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  the  study  of  the 
exact  sciences,  a  study  which,  he  firmly  maintained,  formed  the 
sole  occupation  and  felicity  of  the  blessed  in  Heaven.  Rose 
used  to  laugh  at  this. 

"  I  like  to  master  a  difficult  problem,  like  the  functions  of  a 
parabola,  or  the  calculation  of  an  eclipse,"  said  she, — and 
Rose  at  her  examination  covered  the  blackboard  with  series 
upon  series  of  equations  that  nobody  but  Calcul  pretended  to 
understand,  but  which  he  regarded  with  intense  admiration — "  I 
like  it  best  when  it's  over,  though,  and  I  hope  for  a  more  agree- 
able occupation  of  my  eternity  than  reducing  infinite  parabolas 
to  algebraic  symbols,  or  calculating  never-ending  eclipses,  of 
planets  perhaps  not  yet  created,"  and  Rose  laughed  merrily. 

"  Moy  dear  pupil,"  Calcul  would  answer,  "  you  forget  that 
scoience — and  there  is  no  scoience  but  mathematics — is  eternal 
truth,  and  that  even  God  himself  has  mysterious  relations  of 
number." 
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"  Ah !"  said  Rose,  "  when  we  see  Him  as  He  is,  there  will  be 
an  end  of  calculations.  He  is  most  simple— Unity  itself.  And 
in  Him  we  shall  see  all  things,  yon  know ;  so  that  logarithms 
will  be  entirely  useless  in  reducing  the  equations  that  perplex  ua 
now,"  and  Rose  laughed  again ;  for  this  scientific  language  was 
as  simple  to  her  as  how  to  dress  a  doll. 

Then  Galcul  growled,  and  sometimes  pinched  her  ear  with 
grim  afiection,  for  he  dearly  loved  the  child,  his  only  pupil,  as 
he  averred,  that  ever  understood  him  or  mathematics  either. 


CnAA'TlfiK  V. 

THE  BOSB  BEFORE  IT  BLOOMED. 

Gbaxdmawa  was  right: — she  dreamed  of  the  cloister. 
Grandoianima  was  wrong : — there  was  no  particular  danger  in 
such  a  dream.  It  by  no  means  followed  that  the  child  had  a 
true  Tocation  that  way  :  it  was  but  the  natural  revery  of  ayirgin 
soul. 

Ra«emary  was  maturing  like  the  slow  spring  of  southern 
climes,  which  creeps  on  step  by  step,  instead  of  passing,  as 
in  the  north,  by  one  leap  from  winter's  nakedness  to  the  luxuri- 
ance of  summer.  Her  intelligence  had  ripened  while  her  sensi- 
bility lay  dormant ;  and  the  possession  of  knowledge  beyond  her 
sex  and  years,  with  the  accompanying  consciousness  of  intellec- 
tual superiority,  united  with  a  bodily  vigor  rare  in  these  degen- 
erate days,  to  inspire  that  proud  love  of  independence  and  dis- 
dain of  Uie  future  yoke,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  first  impulse 
of  incontaminate  youth.  If  that  impulse  is  rarely  felt,  it  is 
because  youth  is  seldom  incontaminate. 

An  education  singularly  happy  in  its  freedom  from  corrupt 
influences,  with  plain  moral  instruction  so  much  more  wholesome 
than  the  exaggerated  delicacy  of  our  artificial  life,  had  combined 
with  the  vigilant  aid  of  heavenly  powers  to  preserve  the  innocence 
of  Rosemary.  That  beautiful  instinct — woman's  guardian  monitor, 
girlhoo<rs  "  sweet-briery  fence"  and  fragrant  charm — no  shadow 
of  an  evil  thought  wilfully  indulged  had  ever  rendered  it  less 
sensitive  in  the  bosom  of  Rose  Dashon.  This  being  so,  it  is  not 
strange  that  a  young  Catholic,  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
hear  the  praises  of  virginity,  taught  to  invoke  daiiy  a  Virgin 
without  spot  as  the  most  glorioa<),  the  most  tender  and  the  mo.<<t 
powerful  of  intercessors  at  the  throne  of  Infinite  Purity,  should— 
when  the  idea  of  woman's  destiny  first  dawned  upon  her  intelli- 
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gence — timidly  bat  aspirinsly  torn  her  thought**  to  this  state  so 
winning  in  natiual  beauty  and  hallowed  by  relinjion.  Poetry  as 
well  aH  faith  painted  in  ^lowins  colors  the  happiness  of  the  holy 
nun.  The  nun  liTod  secludod  from  the  world.  Iler  life  waji 
passed  in  divine  meditation  and  worsliip  of  her  Divine  Spouse. 
That  was  a  Bridegroom  for  whom  the  purest  maid  in  her  inno- 
cence could  hish  unaiiiliamed.  To  rest  in  a  chaste  and  narrow 
cell;  with  no  companion  but  the  crucifix,  to  kneel  dally  in  a 
retired  and  silent  convent-chapel  safe  behind  its  lofty  grille ;  to 
move  alon^  the  cloister  walk,  where  clustering  columns  cast  fre- 
quent shadows  on  the  tesselated  pavement,  and  roses  bloom  in 
the  fair  open  rectangle — of  this  Rosemary  had  heard  from  MrsL 
Atherton  in  talking  of  other  times  and  other  lands,  and  many  a 
fine  picture  in  her  friend's  collection  had  helped  her  fancy  to 
Tivify  the  recital.  Such  things  Rose  dreamed  of  as  others  dream 
of  listening  to  lovers'  tows  in  moonlit  gardens.  It  was  at  least  a 
more  delicate  and  less  dangerous  revery.  She  imagined  that 
glorious  chevelure — her  luxuriant  tresses — ^\vhicb  now  flitaied 
unprofaned  by  any  scissors  beneath  her  very  girdle,  falling  on  the 
marble  floor  of  a  convent  chapel,  an  emblematic  sacrifice  of  all 
she  then  would  ofier  to  Ilim.  Thence  her  clear  and  rapid 
intellect,  trained  to  trace  all  things  to  their  conclusion,  flew  over 
the  intervening  years  to  the  final  scene,  the  nun*s  death-bed— 
that  bed  where  at  last  the  longing  of  the  mystic  spouse  is  turned 
to  fruition,  where  the  joy  of  others  ends  and  hers  begins,  her  true 
bride-bed,  her  nuptial  couch  of  immortality.  Could  she  stand  in 
His  presence  a  virgin  soul,  and  after  the  resurrection,  in  a  virgin 
body,  what  a  crown  of  eternal  glory  would  it  be  in  the  sight  of 
the  angels !  All  her  sex's  priile,  all  her  young  ambition  (for 
Rose  was  ambitious),  all  her  native  and  untamed  delicacy,  took 
this  shai)e,  and  she  sighed  for  the  white  amaranthine  wreath  of 
the  Virgins  as  other  maidens  sigh  for  the  oiango  flowers  and  nup- 
tial veil. 

And  yet  there  was  one  person  of  the  o,"posite  sex  and  of  an 
age  near  her  own,  for  whom  Rosemary  manifested  something  like 
a  preference.  This  was  her  cousin  Cornelius.  Ho  was  doubly 
her  cousin,  and  she  certainly  regarded  him  as  at  least  very  nearly 
a  brother.    Toung  Varick  was  a  precocious  youth,  as  those  who 
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haTe  suffered  from  his  malady  often  are.  He  had  entered  college  at 
thirteen  and  stood  first  in  his  class.  When  Roosevelt  (as  he  liked 
best  to  be  called)  took  prise  after  prize  over  fifty  others  older  than 
himself,  the  family  of  course  rang  with  his  renown.  His  consti- 
tution had  become  more  vigorous  as  he  grew  older  and  gained 
his  height,  which  was  below  the  middle  stature.  His  limbs 
grew  stout,  his  frame  became  thick-set  and  muscular,  the  stoop 
disappeared ;  a  very  large  head  would  still  have  given  him 
the  appearance  of  a  dwarf,  had  it  not  been  for  his  peach- 
like complexion,  graud  blue  eyes  and  soft  brown  hair,  which  were 
boyish  traits.  Perhaps  to  preserve  this  aspect  of  the  case,  he 
wore  a  turn-over  collar  and  round  jacket,  long  after  every  other 
fellow  of  his  age  had  left  them  off. 

During  the  year  after  the  Athertons  went  to  Washington  the 
cousins  were  thrown  a  great  deal  together.  Roosevelt  prepared 
bis  mathematical  lessons  at  his  uncle  Dashon's,  in  order  to  be 
assisted  occasionally  by  Rose.  At  least  this  was  the  ostensible 
motive,  thoagh  grandmamma  Dashon,  whose  dislike  of  the  mother 
extended  to  the  son,  assigned  another,  viz. :  to  make  love  to  his 
cousin. 

"Cornelius,"  she  would  say  (she  always  called  him  Corne- 
lius),— "is  clever.  All  the  Varicks  are  clever.  But  then  he  is 
a  dwarf.  I  don't  wish  to  become  the  ancestress  of  a  race  of 
Tom  Thumbs — do  you  understand  1" — with  her  most  scornful 
laugh.  "And  he  is  only  two  months  older  than  my  grand- 
daughter, and  her  cousin  to  boot :  cousins  should  never  marry^ 
do  you  understand  1" 

"  I  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  marrying  Roosey,  grand- 
mamma," would  Rosemary  reply,  with  a  blush.  "  He  is  only  a 
boy,  yon  know,  grandmamma,  and  his  being  my  cousin  is  a 
reason  why  I  should  love  him." 

"  Ah,  he  is  only  a  boy !"  replied  grandmamma,  sagely.  Her 
hair  was  more  silvery  than  six  years  ago,  her  wrinkles  more  nu- 
merous, and  her  wisdom  proportionably  greater.  "  He  is  more 
a  man  than  you  are  a  woman,  child — do  you  understand  1" 

Grandmamma  had  also  an  offensive  way  of  calling  him  "  the 
general,"  in  allusion  to  Gen.  T.  Thumb.    Blrs.  Isabel  Varick  too 
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piUed  and  snubbed  her  son  before  his  cousin,  all  which  excited 
Rosemary's  sympathies  strongly  In  favor  of  RooseTelU 

One  evening  (it  was  in  February)  Cornelius  and  Rosemarj 
were  sitting  together  in  the  blue  drawing-room;  each  had  a 
slate,  and  there  was  a  volume  of  French  astronomical  calcula- 
tions between  them.  The  problem,  whatever  it  was,  was  dif&- 
cult,  and  the  equations  extremely  intricate.  Rose  worked  at  it 
patiently.  It  was  her  lesson,  not  Roosevelt's,  for  at  college  they 
did  not  pretend  to  reach  the  high  and  bewildering  regions  of 
analysis  whither  the  relentless  Calcul  had  at  last  carried  his 
pupil.  Koosevelt,  however,  affected  to  be  studying  tho  same 
problem — for  it  was  not  beyond  his  comprehension,  though  out 
of  his  familiar  line  of  study.  One  could  easily  see  that  It  was 
affectation,  for  ever  and  anon  he  would  lay  down  his  slate  pendl 
and  lean  upon  his  hand,  as  if  lost  In  thought :  be  was  really 
watching  his  comt>anion,  who  had  covered  one  whole  side  of  her 
slate  with  algebraic  symbols,  and  was  busily  going  over  them  to 
detect,  if  possible,  some  error  which  had  escaped  her.  The 
absence  of  that  lynx-eyed  grandmamma,  whose  Jealous  vigilance 
had  been  overcome  by  the  temptation  of  a  game  of  whist,  was  a 
grand  opportunity  for  the  boy  to  gaze  at  his  fellow-student  instead 
of  confining  his  attention  to  his  book  and  slate. 

Young  Varick  was  in  his  senior  year  at  college,  and  lacked 
but  a  few  months  of  graduation.  This  circumstance,  and  the 
consideration  of  his  sixteenth  birthday,  some  months  ago  passed, 
had  induced  him  to  adopt  a  manlier  fashion  in  his  apparel.  A 
dandy  collar  and  showy  neck-tie,  an  easy-fitting,  large-sleeved 
frock-coat,  something  between  a  shooUng-jacket  and  a  sack, 
with  a  waistcoat  and  trowsers  of  distinguished  pattern,  such  as 
the  fast  yet  discriminating  youths  of  tho  time  affected,  formed 
his  new  attire.  His  soft  brown  hair  had  been  submitted  to  the 
curling  tongs.  His  fair  cousin  took  no  notice  of  the  change,  and 
herself  was  youthfully  arrayed :  that  is.  In  a  brighter  silk  than 
her  seniors  wore  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  "  low-necked  and 
shiirt-sleeved."  One  large  white  arm  was  bent  to  support  her 
thoughlful  forehead ;  the  other  rested  on  the  table  beside  the 
slate,  managing  the  slate-pencil  with  a  hand  like  Hebe's  own. 
A  long  narrow  gold  comb  secured  her  black  tresses  behind  and 
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kept  them  from  falling  over  hor  ears  and  face,  but  thence  they 
streamed  in  unconfined  luxuriance,  here  covering  her  shoulder 
and  arm,  there  flowing  down  her  .back  over  the  bright  rose-silk 
of  her  dress,  till  the  full  skirt  threw  off  the  lengthening  ringlets. 
A  great  arm-chair,  carved,  gilt,  and  cushioned  with  blue  satin, 
held  this  youthful  vision. 

'*  I  cannot  find  thi.s  error,  Roo:;ey,"  said  the  girl,  slightly  tum- 
ing  to  him. 

Cornelius,  who  was  watching  her  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse, 
that  is,  as  if  he  would  have  devoured  her  alive,  bent  forwarl  to 
look  over  her  slate.  It  was  then  that  something  happened 
which  we  shall  only  describe  by  its  effects.  Rosemary  gave  a 
little  start,  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  glanced  round  the 
room. 

"  There  is  nobody  here,'*  said  her  cousin. 

"  No !"  said  she,  reddening,  and  her  eye  sparkling  angrily. 
"  Had  there  been,  you  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it !" 

A  glass  of  water  stood  on  the  table ;  she  drew  it  towards  her 
and  with  the  air  of  a  petted  beauty  washed  the  back  of  her 
hand  freely,  and  wiped  it  off  with  her  handkerchief. — •'  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed,  Roosey !" — glancing  at  him  angrily .^ 
"  You  have  a  ri;:;lit  to  kiss  me  on  both  cheeks  like  a  cousin, 
before  everybody,  on  a  fit  occasion — I  never  objected,  did  1 1 — 
You  seldom  offere^l,  I  own : — but  you  have  no  right  to  do  it 
when  nobody  is  by,  and' my  hand  too — what  do  you  mean  by 
that,  sirr'—a  little  fiercely. 

"  It  is  the  first  time.  Rosy." 

*'  It  mast  be  the  last  time,  Roosey." 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would  make  such  a  fuss !"  said 
Roosevelt. 

"  You  mistook  my  character,  then,"  replied  she,  with  the 
same  resentful  look.  "  Grandmamma  is  right,"  she  continued, 
gravely,  and  looking  down  at  her  hand,  "  you  are  no  longer  a 
boy,  cousin  Roosevelt,  and  I  shall  not  treat  you  as  one  any 
more." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  cried  Cornelius  with  spirit. 

"  Very  well,  sir  I" — A  tear  began  to  trickle. 
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"  I  love  you,  Rose  Da^hoD.  That's  the  whole  Inith/'  pnr- 
sned  Cornelius,  proudly. 

The  girl  gave  him  an  open  stare  of  mute  astonishment. 

"  Tes,  young  as  I  am — boy  as  you  tliink  me — I  love  yon 
passionately !" 

The  first  movement  of  the  young  girl  was  to  half  rise  as  if 
about  to  run  away,  her  second  to  laugh,  though  with  embar- 
rassment and  a  vivid  blush. 

"  Oh,  R.osey  Yarick!  what  a  ridiculous  declaration!  Ton  a 
boy  at  college,  aiid  I  school-girl  t" 

"A  man  at  college,  if  you  please!'*  said  Roosevelt,  indig- 
nantly. "Id  a  few  months  I  shall  be  a  graduae.  And  yoa 
don't  go  to  school." 

"  I  have  masters  and  lessons,  which  is  the  same  thing !" 

"  80  has  Louisa  Varick,  and  yet  she  is  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried." 

"  How  supremely  inconsequent !  Louisa  is  engaged  to  a 
gentleman  steiiled  in  business,  Roosevelt,  and  you  are  only  six- 
teen years  and  some  months  old — you  can't  deny  that; — no 
older  than  I — you  cant  deny  that  either." 

"  Yes — two  mouths  older." 

"  Fine  difference !  One  month  and  twenty-nine  days.  I  can 
tell  you  to  the  fraction  of  a  minute  presently" — taking  her 
slate  again,  with  an  amunting  air  of  defiance. 

"  Oh,  confound  your  mathematics  I"  cries  Roosevelt.  "  I  de- 
test your  eternal  &late-fuls  of  figures." 

*'  You  can't  do  the  problems— that's  why,"  retorted  Rose. 

"  We  ain't  talking  of  problems,  but  of  love,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Sonielhing  you  know  still  less  about,"  answers  the  young 
girl. 

"It  is  you  who  know  nothing  about  it,"  replies  Roosevelt. 
*'  I  declare  I  never  met  a  girl  of  your  ago  who  was  such  a 
perfect  simpleton  in  such  matters  as  you  are,  and  I  will  leave  it 
to  anybody." 

**  Well,  I  don't  wish  to  know  any  more  than  I  do^that's  one 
comfort!"  cries  the  young  lady  with  spirit.  "  I  have  something 
more  important  to  think  of 'just  now — Ditumtrci!  and  you, 
too,  Roosey.     You  had  better  attend  to  your  college  lessons,  and 
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lesfe  your  cousin  Rose  to  her  eternal  slate-fuls  of  figures.  I 
am  not  a  flirt  at  all  events,"  added  she  gravely,  "  and  nobody 
shall  ever  say  that  1  flirted  with  you,  or  trifled  with  your  affec- 
tions— wfiich  would  only  be  to  please  my  own  vanity,  if  I  did  it. 
Heaven  knows  I  am  heart-whole  myself.  So,  sir,  you  and  I 
won't  got  our  le^^ons  together  any  more  after  this,  if  you  please." 

"  Oh,  Rose !"  said  the  youlh,  starting.  ''  That  would  be  too 
cruel." 

*'  If  you  really  feel  as  you  say,  it  is  kind." 

"//'/    Now,  you  are  not  only  cruel  but  insulting,  Rosemary," 

**  I  don't  mean  it,  Roosevelt,"  said  Rosemary,  more  gently. 
"You  probably  deceive  yourself,  Roosey.  No  doubt  you 
love  me.  Don't  I  love  you  too  ?  You  mistake  this brother-and- 
sisterly  affection  for  something  else,  which  you  have  read  about 
in  novels,  but  which  jou  certainly  do  not  understand.  How 
should  you  1  I  am  as  old  as  you,  and  everybody  says  that  girls 
are  more  forward  than  boys,  and  I  have  read  a  great  deal  more 
mathematics  than  you,  and  /  know  nothing  about  it.  It  is  the 
greatest  mystery  in  the  world  to  me  what  the  girls  are  so  crazy 
about  beaux  for,  and  always  for  ever  talking  of  being  engaged 
and  married.  I  believe  they  want  to  be  women,  to  dress  in  the 
height  of  fashion  and  go  where  they  like — the  more  fools  they. 
I  don't  mean  to  trouble  my  head  with  such  nonsense  till  I  am 
out  of  my  teens  at  least.  You  are  just  like  them,  Roosey. 
That's  why  you  have  gone  and  got  that  new  coat.  I  liked  you 
ever  so  much  better  in  your  blue  roundabout." 

Roosevelt's  mortification  was  intense.  The  last  was  the  fin- 
ishing stroke,  and  fairly  convincf^d  him  that  his  passion  was  un- 
retumed,  for  nothing  in  long  robes  could  possibly  prefer  a 
lover  in  jacket  and  trowsers.  Fairly  driven  to  the  wall,  he  had 
recourse  to  an  argument  very  humiliating  to  a  lover  at  any  age — 
authority. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  like.  Rosy,"  he  replied,  with  great 
coolness  : — "  it  is  not  your  whims  or  mine  that  will  decide  this 
question  between  you  and  me  at  last.  Uncle  Roosevelt  will 
have  somethinjx  to  say,  and  so  will  my  mother.  I  know  aunt 
Da<hon  don't  like  mo,  but  my  mother  says  she  knows  how  to  shut 
her  mouth  pretty  quick ;  and  if  you  don't  marry  me  yon  will 
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lose  all  your  fine  fortune,  and  thafs  why  I  wanted  yoa  to  lore 
me  beforehand,  if  possible." 

"  Will  grandpapa  give  his  money  to  yon,  Roosey,  in  case  I 
refuse  to  marry  yon  1'*  asked  Rosemary,  smiling,  but  not  without 
a  certain  curiosity  and  interest. 

"  My  mother  hays  so  positively — but  remember  that  I  tell  it 
you  in  confidence : — honor  bright.  Rosy !" 

'*  You  may  make  perfectly  sure  of  the  fortune,  then,  Roosey,' 
•»n:iwered  the  £|irl,  with  a  laugh.    "  I  won't  tell  anybody  eitner." 

"  You  des{  ise  me,  Rose  Dashon,  because  I  am  not  quite  so  tall 
ds  others  !"  said  the  youth,  stifling  a  sob.  "  For  all  that— if 
you  must  know  the  truth — your  father  was  engaged  to  my 
mother,  and  if  he  had  kept  his  word,  I  should  be  your  grand- 
papa's heir  this  minute." 

"  I  suppose  your  mother  told  you  that  tool" 

"  She  did." 

"  It  is  false  that  I  despise  you  on  account  of  your  hdght  or 
for  ar.y  other  reason,  Roosey." 

"  You  act  like  it." 

"  You  are  young  enougli  to  grow  taller,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
smile  on  her  li[)  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

"  I  am  almost  as  tall  now  as  Mr.  Douglas,  who,  my  lather 
thinks,  will  he  President." 

"  That's  risht,  Roosey  !  Perhaps  you  will  bo  President— who 
knows  1  The  Emperor  was  quite  short  too— you  know  the 
army  called  liim  the  *  little  corporal,* "  said  Rose,  laughing. 

"  Why,  then,  are  you  so  set  against  me,  Rosemary  1  Tell  me 
that." 

The  young  girl  mused ;  her  great  dark  eyes  fastened  on  him 
mysteriously  ;  her  perfect  brow  knitted  into  a  meditatiTe  inten- 
sity ;  she  fiung  her  long  curls  back  over  her  shoulders  with  one 
hand ;  she  looked  like  a  young  queen. 

"  Cornelius  I'*  she  said,  solemnly. 

"  Rosemary  1" 

'*  You  have  no  right  to  know  that  I  have  ever  thought  of 
anything  but  my  lessons,  but  perhaps  if  you  think  so,  you  won't 
bo  cured  of  this  fancy  so  soon.    Now,  then,  because  I  do  love 
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yoa  ftB  a  brother,  and  wish  yoa  to  be  a  brother  to  me  always,  I 
will  tell  you  all  my  heart." 

"  Rose  I"  said  the  boy,  rising  and  coming  a  little  nearer  to  her, 
"  you're  a  trump,  I  tow." 

"  I  haye  thought  about  marriage  a  great  deal,"  pursued  the 
girl,  with  a  briglit  blush.  "  How  could  I  help  it,  Roosey  1 
Grandmamma  often  speaks  to  me  of  it,  so  does  Louise,  and 
sometimes  eyen  Mrs.  Alherton  used.  Then  aunt  Varick  wants 
me  to  marry  her  son,  our  cousin,  who  is  already  a  commander 
in  the  navy,  you  know,  and  a  man,  Roosey  ;  ana  your  mother— 
that's  no  secret  to  me  either — has  set  her  heart  on  getting  me  or 
my  fortune  for  you  one  of  these  days.  Now  Roosevelt,  don't  be 
pained  by  what  I  shall  say.  Nothing  will  induce  me  to  marry  any 
oousin,  or  any  one  named  Varick,  or  Dashon,  or  both.  Least  of 
all  will  I  ever  marry  yoUf  Cornelius.  If  your  mother  expects  it, 
she  is  mistaken.  In  one  word,  I  have  been  brought  up  from 
intkncy  to  believe  that  the  Varicks  killed  and  defamed  my 
mother ;  your  mother  had  a  principal  hand  in  it ;  I  don't  say  that 
any  of  them  meant  it,  Roosey ;  I  forgive  them  all ;  but  as  for 
marrying  one  of  their  sons— as  for  calling  one  of  them  mother  !" 
— ^he  sprang  to  her  feet  and  confronted  the  lad  with  a  flashing  eye 
— ^her  fairy  foot  fairly  stamped  with  the  determination  that  her 
whole  figure  breathed — "  I  will  die  first  !" 

As  we  have  already  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  the  mantel- 
piece of  this  room  was  opposite  a  window  that  looked  on  the 
avenue.  In  the  day-time  a  person  seated  at  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  by  glancing  in  the  huge  mirror  that 
crowned  the  mantel,  could  see  a  second-story  window  of  the 
house  opposite  reflected  with  its  beautiful  stone  columns  and 
massive  balcony.  Consequently  at  night,  when  the  room  was 
brightly  illumined,  and  only  the  lower  part  of  the  shutter  closed, 
as  the  thick  curtains  cut  off  the  chandelier,  a  person  stationed 
at  the  aforesaid  window  of  the  house  opposite  could  rigorously 
see  in  the  mirror  what  was  going  on  at  the  table.  With  a  glass 
— if  they  were  curious — they  could  discern  even  the  expression 
of  the  faces.  No  one  at  grandmamma  Dashon's  was  aware  of 
Uiis  optical  fact,  but  it  was  not  unknown  to  a  lady  to  whose 
private  apartments  the  window  in  question  belonged,  and  who 
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was  no  other  than  the  mother  of  Rooaey  and  the  coodn  of 
Rosemary,  Mrs.  George  Varick. 

Before  Roosevelt  Varick  coald  reply  to  Rosemary's  startling 
declaration,  the  front  door-bell  ranej  decisiyely.  This  by  no 
means  indicated,  as  it  would  indicate  in  England,  a  senzant  or  a 
]>arcel;  for  knockers  are  not  used  in  Ameiica;  tliey  went  out 
with  other  colonial  customs  when  the  oM  gentry  gave  way  to  our 
spick  and  span  bran-new  aristocracy,  which  lives  in  brown-stone 
houses  and  has  bells  to  its  doors.  Consequently,  in  a  minute's 
time  some  one  was  admitted,  a  deep  voice  was  heard  inquiring, 
another  minute  passed  while  the  visitor  was  doubtless  laying 
aside  his  overcoat,  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  was  thrown 
open  and  Mr.  Alherton  entered.  Rosemary,  who  (school-gnl- 
like)  had  rebumed  her  seat  at  the  tablo  and  drawn  her  book 
and  slate  towards  her,  sprang  up  joyfully, 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Atherton !  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! — when  did 
you  leave  Washington  1 — how  is  your  wife  1 — Where  are  Grace 
and  Bessie  T' — These  quf>stions  were  mingled  with  about  as  many 
kisses,  given  and  returned,  in  the  French  manner,  the  young 
lady  offering  first  one,  then  the  other  cheek. — "  My  cousin 
Roosevelt  Varick — you  remember'? — Grandpapa  and  grand- 
mamma are  both  out  at  a  little  whist  party — I  will!  send  for 
them." 

A  certain  gravity  with  which  men  of  mature  ye^rs  are  apt  to 
meet  young  persons  whom  they  have  known  as  children,  dbap- 
peared  from  Mr.  Atherton's  countenance  before  the  sunshine  of 
this  cordial  welcome.  lie  took  the  chair  she  ofiered-^her  own 
— while  Rosemary  drew  another  and  lighter  one  beside  it,  and 
placed  her  hand  confidentially  on  its  carved  elbow.  He  had  a 
little  note  for  her  from  Grace,  which  she  took  eagerly,  begged 
permission,  broke  open  and  read.  The  short  sassion  would  soon 
be  over,  and  they  were  all  coming  to  New  York  immediately. 
Possibly  pn])a  might  be  recalled  by  an  odious  extra-session,  and 
be  kept  in  Washington  till  August. 

"  Oh,  how  tiresome!"  says  Rosemary.  "  If  I  were  you,  sir,  I 
would  resign  my  seat,  unless  the  people  would  make  me  em- 
peror, and  then  I  would  change  the  seat  of  government  to  New 
Tork.    Washington  is  quite  a  ridiculous  place,  I  think.    Is  it  so 
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dreadfully  dusty  as  Grace  writes  ?  What  a  dear  little  postscript  of 
Bessie's  !" — kinging  the  signatures  fondly. — "  Oh,  Mr.  Atherton, 
you  have  no  iilea  how  dull  I  find  it  in  their  absence,  and  dear 
Mrs.  Athei ton's!" 

"  Another  proof,"  said  Mr.  Atherton,  smiling,  and  soliloquiz- 
ing, '*  of  the  widdom  of  our  arrangement  for  isolating  the  le- 
gislature in  a  petty  town.  I  can  take  my  family  with  me,  but 
I  cannot  take  society  and  its  great  interests,  nor  even  such  a 
charming  little  friend  as  you." 

*'  I  declare  you  are  growing  gray  in  Washington,  Mr.  Ather- 
ton. Do  see  the  white  hairs !  Oh,  fie !  why  don't  the  girls  pull 
them  out?"— Without  more  ado  she  set  herself  to  work,  and 
pulled  out  one  or  two  that  silvered  the  rising  statesman's  brown 
locks. 

"  They  will  come  in  spite  of  you,  Rosemary.  But  you  are 
not  a  grain  older,  I  see,  than  when  we  parted  last — full  fifteen 
months  ago.    It  is  very  beautiful." 

"  What  is  beautiful  1 — My  curls,  do  you  mean,  sirl  I  sup- 
pose Grace  begins  to  braid  her  hair — does  she  1  Uas  she  grown 
as  much  as  I  have  V* 

"  More  in  proportion.    She  is  nearly  as  tall  as  you," 

*'  Grace  is  very  pretty,  I  suppose  V 

"  Very !"  said  her  father,  with  emphasis. 

"  Of  course  she  doesn't  go  into  society  at  thirteen  V* 

"  Scarcely — but  dreams  of  balls  (and  beaux,  I'm  afraid)  over 
her  lessons." 

"Oh,  those  everlasting  beaux!" — laughing  petulantly.  Then 
sudilenlv  remembering  her  cousin,  whose  very  existence  she 
had  forgotten,  she  turned  quickly  and  caught  his  izlance  of 
jealousy,  rage  and  despair,  and  Rosemary  recollected  that  she  her- 
self had  received  a  declaration  of  love  that  very  evening.  It 
would  not  do  for  her  to  lanah  at  other  sl\t]s  for  having  beaux  after 
that.  So  a  kind  of  communicated  consciousness — an  electricity 
by  induction — ^made  her  push  her  chair  a  little  back  from  Mr. 
Atherton's.  She  glanced  shyly  first  at  one,  then  at  the  other,  to 
mark  the  effect.  Roosevelt's  wrath  was  partially  appeased.  The 
astute  Atherton  smiled. 

"  How  go  the  mathematics,  Rose  1"  he  continued.    "  Toa 
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and  RooseTelt  are  still  fellow-stadents  I  see.    Any  more  prizes, 
Varick  1" 

"  We  don't  have  prizes  senior  year,"  said  young  Varick, 
stiffly. 

"  Well,  I  never  was  at  Columbia,  you  know.  You  have  no 
more  honors,  then,  to  hope  for  till  commencement  1  Will  you 
take  the  first  salutatory,  Varick  1" 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  so.  There  is  more  than  one  man 
who  thinks  his  chance  as  good  as  mine." 

"  You  ought  to  beat  them  all  to  nothing  in  mathematics," 
said  Mr.  Atherton,  smiling  and  glancing  at  Rosemary." 

"  Mathematics  don't  count  so  high  as  classics  with  us,"  said 
Varick,  thawing  before  Mr.  Atherton's  interest  in  hia  collego 
ambition. 

"  Professor  A gives  the  tone,  I  suppose." 

"  Tlien  there's  a  fellow  who  has  been  through  a  Jesuit  col- 
lege, and  joined  our  class  Junior  year  to  strike  for  the  honort, 
and  is  past  twenty — " 

*•  And  is  a  better  mathematician  than  you,  Roosey — ^why  don't 
you  out  with  it  like  a  man  1"  said  Rosemary,  laughing. 

"Well,  he  can't  hold  a  candle  to  you.  Rose— that's  what  I 
tell  O'Morra,  that  I  have  a  cousin  at  home—" 

"  In  petticoats,"  said  Rosemary,  with  a  gay  smile. 

"  No,  I  don't  say  that;  but  a  young  lady, I  tell  him,  who  can 
beat  him  at  the  blackboard  any  day." 

"  Is  that  Cahal  O'Morra's  son  1"  asked  Atherton. 

"  The  same — a  s[>lendid  fellow,  I  must  say,"  answered  Varick, 
generously.  "  He  knows  more  Latin  than  any  man  in  our  class, 
but  I  beat  him  in  Greek." 

"  Ah,  the  Jesuits  are  not  Greeks  but  Romans !"  said  Mr. 
Atherton,  lauahinjj. 

"  I  say  it  isn't  fair  a  man  should  take  the  Greek  salutatory,  who 
didn't  learn  Latin  at  Columbia.  Greek  ou^ht  to  be  the  tost  in 
such  a  case.  If  O'Morra  sets  marked  above  me  in  the  trage- 
dies, I'll  own  beat,"  said  Varick. 

Here  a  carriage  was  heard  to  stop,  and  Rosemary,  saying 
quietly — "  That's  grandpapa !" — ran  out  to  meet  them.    Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Daihon  presently  entered,  the  former  leaning  on  his 
granddaughter's  arm  and  walking  slowly. 

In  the  conTersation  that  ensueil,  justice  was  done  to  the  social 
goefcip  of  Washington  for  the  lady,  and  to  the  political  compli- 
cations for  the  gentleman.  The  young  people  listened,  which 
young  people  now  very  seldom  do.  The  regular  thing  would 
have  been  for  BooseTelt  and  Rosemary  to  get  into  a  corner  and 
wbi8i>or,  and  laugh  together,  in  short  to  carry  on  a  flirtation ; 
or  perhaps  their  seniors  might  be  obliging  enough  to  vacate  the 
drawing-room  and  take  the  liLrary  or  dining-room  for  their 
own  humdrum  conversation.  This  is  the  excellent  rule  of  some 
fiunilies.  The  Dashons  had  not  yet  adopted  it  On  the  con- 
trary, had  Miss  Dashon  presumed  to  flirt  with  anybody,  or  to 
make  herself  otherwise  more  conspicuous  than  became  her 
years,  she  would  have  been  sent  to  bed.  Grandmamma  was 
naturally  more  strict  with  a  girl ;  besides  which,  the  training 
of  Rosemary  had  been  done  to  her  hand,  and  with  all  her 
spirit  the  child  was  as  obedient  as  high  principle  and  early 
habit  can  well  make  a  human  being. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Atherton,"  said  grandmamma,  at 
last,  when  the  general  topics  had  been  run  through.  "  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  about  Rose.  She  is  a  great  deal  too  religious,  do 
you  understands** 

"  Because  since  Lent  began  I  go  to  church  every  morning, 
Mr.  Atherton,**  said  the  young  lady. 

*'  Before  breakfast— 4o  yon  understand  1**  says  grandmamma. 
"  She  goes  to  church.  I  say,  every  morning,  before  breakfast, 
and  fasts  three  days  in  the  week ! ' 

'*  I  merely  abstain,  grandmamma — I  never  fasted  since  I  was 
bom." 

"  Tou  don*t  eat  meat,  child, — it  is  the  same  thing.  And  what 
is  worse,  Mr.  Atherton,  although  I  have  agreed  that  she  may  go 
to  Mass  every  morning,  and  every  evening  too  if  she  likes,  on 
condition  that  she  does  not  alter  her  diet,  she  is  so  infatuated  in 
her  own  way  that  she  offers  to  give  up  going  to  church  if  I  for- 
bid it,  but  absolutely  reflises  to  obey  me  in  the  other  particular, 
which  is  much  more  important  to  her  health.    A  walk  before 
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breakfast  I  consider  an  adyantage  to  any  young  penon— do  ytw 
understand  1  bnt  fish  three  times  a  week  1 1" 

Atherton  laughed  heartily. 

"  Yon  know,  grandmamma,  that  I  hare  always  abstained  irom 
meat  on  the  regular  days  since  I  was  six  years  old.*' 

"  Before  which  you  never  ate  any  at  all,  child.  That  waa 
well  enough  when  you  were  a  little  girl — but  at  your  age  it  li 
different.  Tou  require  beef,  mutton,  steaks,  cutlets,  roast>tiir- 
key,  partridge,  Tenison — a  little  every  day.  But  no !  Made- 
roi'iselle  has  a  terribly  obstinate  will — do  you  understand!  She 
is  immoTeable  as  a  rock.  So  on  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, we  are  obliged  to  have  turtle-soup,  oysters,  salmon  (In 
cans,  you  know,  Mr.  Atherton),  and  rock-fish,  which  grandpapa 
is  so  indulgent  as  to  have  sent  on  firom  Baltimore  in  ice— do 
you  understand  1  I  tell  him  he  spoils  the  child.  She  is  grow- 
ing thin " 

"  Oh,  grandmamma !  I  am  plump  as  a  partridge  !"-»And  die 
held  out  gaily  her  rounded  arms, 

"  And  losing  her  color ** 

The  girl's  cheek  was  bright  at  the  moment  as  a  new-blown 
rose. 

"  And  in  short,  my  opinion  is  that  made-mot-seRe  thinks  her- 
self nearly  a  saint  alreadj^ !  I  am  expecting  every  day  to  hear 
that  she  is  going  to  take  the  veil — do  you  understand  1  Now 
what  shall  we  do,  Mr.  Atherton  1" 

"  Send  her  to  a  convent-school  for  a  year  or  two,"  said  the 
statesman. 

"A  capital  idea!"  cried  grandmanmia.  "To  dissipate  the 
illusions  of  her  imagination — do  you  understand  V* 

"  Send  the  child  away  to  school,  my  dear  T*  said  grandpapa, 
reproachfully. 

"  It  is  better  to  be  deprived  of  her  society  for  a  year  or  two^ 
than  to  lose  her  entirely,"  replied  grandmamma. 

"  Mr.  Atherton  rose  and  took  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dashoo 
and  shook  hands  cordially  with  Varick :  then  the  young  girl, 
who  hung  back  till  he  had  taken  leave  of  the  rest,  extended  both 
her  hands. 
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"  Kifls  Once  and  Beaaie  for  me^  sir." 

"  Naturally  I  muat  firBt  receire  the  kisses  ft-om  yon,  Rose- 
mary." 

"  Certainly,  sir," — with  a  ridelong  glance  at  Rooserelt,  bni 
offering  her  cheek  with  filial  frankness. 

"  God  bless  yon,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  man  of  the  world, 
in  a  grave  and  significant  tone  of  kindness.  "  It  is  not  the  first 
time  by  many  hundreds,  but  for  aught  I  know  it  may  be  the 
last," — turning  to  her  grandparents. 

"  Hearen  forbid  it  should  be  the  last !"  said  Rosemary,  with 
a  merry  laugh. 

"  Rose  1"  cried  her  grandmother.    "  Fie !" 

"  Be  content,"  said  Atherton,  with  one  of  his  inscrutable 
■miles.  "  She  will  be  as  chary  of  such  fayors  one  day,  as  she  is 
prodigal  now." 

Rooseyelt  Varick  went  away  in  the  midst  of  this  without 
eren  bidding  his  cousin  good-night ;  and  when  Mr.  Athertbn 
stood  on  the  steps,  the  boy  was  already  out  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

Rosemary,  meanwhile,  was  holding  a  discussion  with  her 
grandmother  on  the  precise  yalue  of  her  kisses,  and  the  parti- 
cular claim  of  Mr.  Atherton  to  receive  as  many  of  those  counters 
of  afTecUon  as  she  thought  fit  to  bestow  on  him. 

"  Mr.  Atherton  is  a  kind  of  papa  to  me,"  said  Rosemary. 

"  Nonsense,  child !  If  he  were  not  married,  he  would  be  of 
a  Tery  suitable  age  for  your  husband." 

"  Grace's  father !    Oh,  grandmamma !" 

"  He  is  scarcely  eight  and  thirty,"  said  grandmamma,  "  and 
you  are  in  your  seventeenth  year.  Dei)end  upon  it,  my  dear, 
Mrs.  Atherton  would  have  a  right  to  be  jealous,  a  much  better 
right  than  Cornelius  Varick— do  you  understand  V* 

The  young  lady  had  undergone  so  many  trying  emotions  that 
evening  that  her  nervous  system  was  at  last  affected,  and  grand- 
mamma's reproof  being  of  a  nature  to  cause  very  keen  mortifi- 
cation, she  burst  into  tears.  Perhaps  she  had  reason  to  weep, 
for  her  childhood  was  gone  as  In  a  moment.  When  it  was  time 
to  retire  she  embraced  her  grandmother  as  usual,  then  with 
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comical  timidity  her  grandpapa  (as  if  she  feared  that  it  might 
not  be  thought  quite  correct),  who  laughed  quietly — grandpapa 
did.  He  thought  it  was  all  foolish,  but  would  not  interfere. 
Rosemary  was  at  sea— on  the  ocean  of  womanly  experience — 
without  compass  or  pilot,  and  all  her  mathematics  did  not  help 
her  to  ascertain  her  moral  latitude  and  longitude ;  she  could 
only  let  herself  drift  with  the  wind  and  the  current,  not  know- 
ing whither  she  was  carried,  to  what  mysterious  mid-ooean  or 
what  dangerous  lee-shore. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MATBIXOlfT  nr   THB  HOBUOIT. 

At  the  eTer-memorable  battle  of  Balaklava,  Gen.  Bomarin, 
attached  to  the  etat-major  of  the  Army  of  the  East,  where  hia 
knowledge  of  Eoglish  made  him  a  necessity  of  the  first  order, 
was  hit  by  a  Bossian  ballet  His  life  was  sayed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  ball  impinged  exactly  upon  a  large  gold  medal 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  sent  him  by  his  granddaughter, 
and  which,  at  her  earnest  prayer,  he  wore  during  the  campaign. 
The  old  soldier  of  the  empire  was  a  bit  of  a  phUosophe,  aa  we 
have  intimated ;  he  attached  small  faith  to  the  miraculous 
medal,  but  anything  that  his  grandchild  asked  he  was  ready  to 
do  if  possible,  and  medal  or  no  medal,  it  could  do  no  harm  (he 
argued)  to  a  reteran  in  the  fire  of  Bussian  batteries  that  a  pure 
young  sirl  across  the  seas  lifted  her  daily  prayer  to  Hearen  for 
his  safety.  The  Emperor  covered  the  hole  of  the  buUrt  in  the 
old  officer's  uniform  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Bomarin's  star  was  in  the  ascendant :  it  was  a  war  of 
engineers,  and  his  mathematical  head  was  of  more  value  than 
the  dash  of  tlie  African  generals.  Grandmamma  Dashon  was 
never  weary  of  dilating  on  this  subject  to  her  visitors.  The 
name  of  Bomarin  became  a  household  word  with  the  Dashons. 
It  was  curious  and  instructive  to  see  how  proud  they  were  of  a 
connection  of  which  they  had  once  been  ashamed. 

"  My  granddaughter  has  just  had  a  lettter  from  her  grandpapa 
Bomarin,"  Mrs.  Dashon  would  say,  "  dated  from  the  Camp  before 
Sebastopol.  Gen.  Bomarin,  you  know,  is  attached  to  the  etat- 
major  of  the  Anny  of  the  East.  My  son — you  remember — 
married -the  only  daughter  of  General  Bomarin.  He  says  that 
the  Bussians  keep  up  an  incessant  fire  on  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  allies,  and  that  he  doea  not  think  the  place  ran  be  carried  by 
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a  covp  de  main.  Do  you  understAnd  7  Gen.  Bo-ma^rin  thiDka 
that  a  coup-de-main  is  impracticable !  That  signifies  that  the 
allies  must  make  it  a  regular  siege.  It  may  cost  them  a  year*8 
hard  work.  What  a  war!  But  Qen.  Romarin*8  life  is  safe 
amid  the  fire  of  the  Russians — do  you  understand  1  My  grand- 
danchter  has  sent  him  a  miraculous  medal,  which  he  wears,  to 
please  her^  constantly  on  his  breast,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  was 
hit  there  by  a  bullet  at  Balaklava,  while  the  French  staff  were 
gazing  with  their  mouths  open" — with  her  shortest  laugh — "  at 
the  charge  of  the  famous  six  hundred  !  That's  a  curious  coin- 
cidence, is  it  not?  However,  the  Emperor  has  sent  him  the 
grand  cross — that's  a  comfort.  Well,  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  our 
little  girl,  this  distinction  of  her  maternal  grandfather.  My  son 
also  was  a  brave  man,  and  died  fighting  for  France.'\ 

Grandmamma  Dashon  was  persuaded  that  the  Emperor  would 
eventually  make  Gen.  Romarin  a  marshal  and  a  duke ;  it  even 
occurred  to  her  that  if  (which  Heaven  forbid)  the  gout  should 
finally  carry  off  poor  Mr.  Dashon,  she  might  after  all  marry  her 
first  love,  and  shine  in  the  new  court  of  France  as  duchess  of 
Tchemaya  or  Home  other  euphonious  title  taken  from  the  Turk- 
ish wars.  As  for  Rosemary,  her  plan  was  to  keep  the  child  as 
much  as  possible  secluded  from  American  society,  to  take  her 
to  Paris  as  soon  as  peace  was  concluded,  and  there  marry  her  to 
a  duke  at  the  very  least.  The  granddaughter  of  Gen.  (perhaps 
Mar^chal)  Romarin,  sprung  from  the  Flor^al,  decayed  noblesse 
of  a  sufficiently  high  and  pure  descent,  and  a  wealthy  heiress 
above  all : — for  what  was  ancient  blood  or  imperialist  illustra- 
tion, compared  with  the  millions  of  grandpapa  Dashon  1  Trans- 
late them  into  francs,  and  the  t>um  was  enormous.  An  heire>s 
ticketed  with  that  amount  would  command  universal  attention 
in  any  court  of  Christendom  (if  that  term  can  be  any  longer 
employed.) 

Grandpapa  Dashon  did  not  sympathize  with  his  wife's  dreams. 
He  was  fonder  of  their  grandchild,  whom  he  did  not  care  to 
spare  for  any  grand  European  marriage,  nor  yet  to  sink  his 
name  and  fortune  in  refurbishing  the  splendor  of  some  great 
family  who  would  always  be  ashamed  of  the  benefit.  Mr. 
Dashon  was  ambitious  of  founding  a  great  American  famOy. 
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His  plan  was  that  whoeTer  married  Rosemary  should  take  the 
name  of  Dashon,  and  he  designed  so  to  leave  his  fortune  that 
the  bulk  of   it  would  ultimately  devolve    unimpaired,  nay, 
Immensely  angmented,  on  her  eldest  son.    His  first  candidate 
was  Capt.  Varick,  and  when  the  hasty  marriage  of  that  impa- 
tient sailor  with  a  Miss  Laura  Somebody,  sister  of  the  keeper 
of  a  boardiog-house,  where  he  was  spending  a  few  weeks  ashore, 
disappointed  tbi.s  expectation,  he  turned  his  eyes  favorably  upon 
his  grand-nephew  Cornelius,  named  after  him  by   the  long- 
sighted parents,  and  the  only  male  creature  except  himself,  in 
whom  flowed  any  of  the  blood  of  the  Dashons.    The  ingenious 
English  gentleman  who  then  kept  what  he  called  a  "  Heraldry 
Office'*  in  New  York,  had  investigated  Mr.  Dashon*s  pedigree 
and  discovered  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Norman  family 
of  d'Ashon,  who  possessed  the  title  and  barony  of  Ashon  from  the 
conquest  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  they  were  all  exter- 
mhiated  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses.    What  was  more  certain  was 
that  Mr.  Dashon's  father  was  the  son  of  a  New  England  sea- 
captain,  who  accumulated  a  considerable  property  in  the  cod- 
fisheries  and  set  up  his  son  as  an  India  merchant,  in  the  great 
house  of  Roosevelt  and  Varick,  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
was  over;  so  that  the  family  had  a  respectable  commercial 
ancestry  of  three  generations,  terminating  in  a  colossal  fortune, 
built  up,  after  signal  reverses,  by  Roosevelt  Da-shon  himself. 
Young  Cornelius  Roosevelt  Dashon  Varick,  we  repeat,  by  his 
mother  partook  of  this  honorable  family's  blood,  and  since  the 
egregious  folly  of  his  cousin  the  captain,  he  was  the  matri- 
monial candidate  of  the  whole  Varick  connection  for  the  hand 
of  their  cousin,  the  heiress. 

Roosevelt  had  graduated  at  seventeen  with  much  distinction, 
and  was  studying  law  with  a  diligence  that  promised,  wiih  his 
undoubted  talent,  a  brilliant  success.  His  person  was  not  im- 
posing ;  bis  beautiful  cousin  overtopped  him  by  half  her  head, 
and  agloiious  head  it  was;  yet  five  feet,  one  inch  and  some 
line.i,  which  a  high-heeled  boot  converted  into  two  inches,  was 
a  respectable  height,  above  the  French  army  regulat'on ;  and 
on  Commencement  Day,  robed  in  the  flowing  scholar's  gown, 
delivering  a  ^alulatory  oration  which  proclaimed  him  one  of  the 
11 
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first  three  in  his  class,  his  noble  head  and  intellectual  counte- 
nance caused  this  slight  personal  disadvantage  to  be  forgotten. 
His  cousin  was  there,  looking  her  prettiest,  and  joined  enthusi- 
astically in  the  j)laudits  which  rewarded  his  success.  Grandpapa 
used  to  take  advantage  of  the  frequent  occasions  afforded  by 
his  visits  to  Rosemary,  which  be  made  regularly  every  Thurs- 
day, and  during  the  vacations,  to  speak  to  her  of  her  cou^in  in 
terms  of  praise ;  and  the  gipsy,  who  had  as  fine  a  lact  in  these 
matters  as  a  kitten  in  chasing  a  spool  of  cotton  on  the  carpet, 
understood  grandpapa's  wishes  perfectly. 

There  was  one  element  which  none  of  these  worthy  people 
took  into  their  calculation,  and  that  was  the  possible  views  and 
certain  influence  of  grandpapa  Romarin.  The  old  soldier, 
ex-teacher,  ex-artist,  had  his  own  ideas  about  Rosemary's 
future,  and  knowing  the  rapid  maturity  of  American  girls, 
deemed  it  not  unadvisable  to  stf>al  a  march  on  her  possible 
American  lovers  or  suitors.  In  France  these  matters  are  ar- 
ranged between  the  parents  of  the  young  people.  Romarin's 
thoughts  were  naturally  directed  to  the  illustrations  of  the 
empire  for  a  suitable  parti.  He  was  quite  aware  that  if  his 
grandchild's  future  husband  was  to  be  French,  he  must  be  a 
person  of  rank:  for  nothing  else  would  reconcile  the  other 
grandpapa  to  the  choice,  and  the  other  grandpapa's  fortune  was 
not  to  be  forfeited.  But  in  spite  of  his  imperialist  predilections, 
his  family  connections  led  him  in  a  family  afiair  to  the  old  fau- 
bourg. The  Marquis  de  Flor^al,  first  cousin  of  Madame  Roma- 
rin (Rosemary's  maternal  grandmother),  was  still  living  in  Paris, 
and  had  a  grandson  in  the  army,  the  Vicomte  de  Flordal,  the  last 
male  scion  of  the  house  into  which  Romarin  had  married.  They 
were  poor  as  church  mice,  without  being  so  devout.  The  arrival 
of  Capt.  Romarin,  widower  of  their  late  cousin,  was  an  event 
almost  as  important  to  this  decayed  hou^e  as  the  revolution  of 
'48.  The  Abb6  de  Flordal,  brother  of  the  marquis,  called  on 
Capt.  Romarin,  soon  after  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the 
Presidency.  After  the  co\ip  d'etat  the  marquis  himself  put  bis 
legitimist  and  aristocratic  dianity  in  his  pocket,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  General  de  Romarin.  By  and  by,  one  took  informations  in 
the  family  Flor^al  touching  the  descendants  of  their  rising  rela- 
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tire.  One  learned  with  tremulous  satisfaction  that  his  only 
representative  was  a  granddaughter,  who  was  an  immense,  an 
incredible  heiress.  One  inquired  her  age,  her  education ;  and 
learned  with  a  sense  of  ProTidential  guidance,  that  she  was  being 
brought  up  under  the  eye  and  with  the  children  of  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Madame  Atherton,  so  «vell  known  by  all  the 
families  of  the  old  faubourg,  to  some  of  whom  she  was  nearly 
allied.  "  That  answers  for  her  sufficiently,"  said  the  marquis  to 
the  abbd.  In  flue,  after  many  a  family  council,  it  was  resolved 
to  propose  to  General  de  Romarin  a  matrimonial  alliance  between 
his  granddaughter  and  their  grandson.  The  whole  property  of 
the  Flordals  consisted  of  a  vast,  half-ruined,  almost  uninhabit- 
able hotel  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  which  bore  their  name ; 
of  an  older  and  totally  ruined  chateau  near  the  Provengal  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name,  which  chateau  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground  in  1792,  and  never  rebuilt;  and  of  about  2,000  livres 
rente  in  the  public  securities  of  France.  The  problem  how  the 
Flor^al  lived  on  this  magnificent  rental  of  |400  a  year,  American 
money,  would  have  taxed  the  arithmetical  genius  of  Rosemary. 
It  is  true  that  M.  I'abb^  de  Flor6al  cost  them  nothing,  for  his 
modest  appointments  as  priest  of  a  suburban  church  supported 
him  and  furnished  bis  charities.  The  grandson  and  heir  ab- 
sorbed 200  francs  (^0)  a  year,  in  addition  to  his  pay :  the  mar- 
quis and  marquise,  with  two  servants,  lived  on  the  remainder. 
One  conceives  that  it  was  not  in  splendor.  Thus  what  wonder 
if  they  condescended  to  overlook  the  bourgeois  and  republican 
blood  which  mingled  in  so  large  proportions  in  the  veins  of  their 
distant  relative,  Mile.  Rose  Marie  Dashon.  By  the  way,  they 
always  spelled  it  "  d'Ashon,"  which  shows  that  even  a  white- 
haired  emigri  marquis  of  four-score  may  be  a  snob  as  well  as 
others. 

Romarin  at  first  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  this  flattering  proposal,  in 
reply  to  which  he  alleged  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  Ameri- 
can relatives  of  his  grandchild ;  and  there  the  matter  would  have 
dropped,  had  he  not  encountered  his  young  kinsman  at  Scbas- 
topol,  where  the  condescension  and  the  patronage  were  all  on 
Romarin*s  si«le.  The  young  vicomte  was  indubitably  brave. 
The  day  Romarin  made  his  acquaintance.  Floral  was  in  a  rough 
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biTouac,  dining  on  the  ground,  and  drinking  his  coflfee  and 
thimble-full  of  cognac  with  snch  a  soldier-like  carelessness  and 
good  humor,  that  Romarin^s  military  heart  was  won.  Flor6al 
was  liked  by  his  equals,  esteemed  by  his  superiors,  and  a  pet 
with  the  rank  and  file.  He  had  the  gay,  chivalrous  courage  of 
the  French  noble  in  its  perfection,  and  though  a  noble  he  had 
learned  as  a  private  tbe  equality  of  a  camp.  Eomarin  reflected 
that  after  all  in  a  French  husband  his  granddaughter  might  do 
worse.  The  young  man  could  certainly  make  her  a  vicomtesse, 
and  one  day  a  marquise ;  she  could  restore  the  grandeur  of  the 
Flor^ala.  After  all,  they  were  the  kindred  of  his  beloved  wife, 
and  although  at  one  time  they  had  not  treated  either  her  or  him 
too  well,  he  liked  a  noble  revenge.  So  on  the  whole  he  deter- 
mined to  write  to  Mr.  Dashon  and  inform  him  of  the  proposal 
which  had  been  made. 

"  You  will  comprehend,"  he  wrote,  "  that  with  the  Flor4al  the 
young  lady's  expected  fortune  is  a  principal  consideration. 
They  are  among  the  poorest  of  our  impoverished  nobility :  it  is 
their  only  fault.  Their  blood  is  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
kingdom  or  empire  of  France ;  they  are  allied  to  the  noblest 
houses.  They  want  but  fortune,  of  which  our  granddaughter 
will  have  enough.  The  young  vicomte,  moreover,  is  a  brave 
fellow,  very  amiable,  very  handsome,  and  has  not  vices.  Can 
one  well  ask  more  7  I  await  a  reply  from  you  before  answer- 
ing definitely  the  Flor^al." 

One  of  the  bombs  with  which  the  allies  were  so  freely  shelling 
Sebastopol,  bad  it  plumped  down  in  grandpapa  Dashon*s  urban 
garden,  would  not  have  caused  the  excitement  this  letter  did. 
Grandmamma  was  in  raptures,  yet  thought  Rosemary  could  do 
better.  Grandpa{>a  was  hostile,  yet  feared  that  opposition 
would  only  league  Mrs.  Dashon  and  Gen.  Romarin  together  to 
accomplish  the  project.  The  Varicks  were  thunderstruck  at 
the  audacity  of  the  French,  and  that  light  and  hardy  dash  so 
cbaractemtic,  which  boded  the  capture  of  the  fortress.  In 
the  family  councils  no  two  persons  were  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  at  last  grandpapa  made  a  bold  move  by  proposing 
thai  as  Rose  was  nearly  eighteen,  and  at  home,  she  should  be 
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oODSidted  on  the  rabjeci.  Grandpapft  Bomaria*8  leKer  was 
accordingly  submitted  to  her  inspecUoD. 

"  This  is  Dot  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  I  can  hare  wishes  of 
my  own/*  sud  the  young  lady  with  a  suitable  blush.  "  Wliat- 
OTer  you  and  my  grandpapa  Bomarin  decide,  I  will  abide  by.'* 

It  was  an  answer  which  French  parents  would  have  taken  aa 
a  matter  of  course ;  Rosemary  made  it,  as  she  would  have 
bowed  at  an  introduction,  b<»cause  it  was  the  rule.  She  had 
been  told  so  a  hundred  times  by  grandpapa  Romarin  and  Lonise, 
and  Mrs.  Atlierton  had  assart d  her  it  was  all  right  Nothing  was 
more  deeply  ingrained  in  her  way  of  thinking  than  the  indeli- 
cacy of  a  young  woman's  expressing  a  preference  on  the  subject 
of  matrimony.  Grandpapa  and  grandmamma  Bashon  were 
sorely  perplexed  by  this  simplicity. 

As  we  haTe  already  implied,  they  had  taken  Mr.  Atherton*8 
shrewd  advice  by  sending  their  granddaughter  to  finish  her 
education  at  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Rosemary  did 
not  learn  much  mathematics  at  that  singularly  beautiful  spot — 
once  the  seat  of  the  Lorillards — for  at  her  entrance  she  knew 
more  than  the  accomplished  Religious  who  taught  that  branch 
of  study ;  she  needed  no  further  instruction  in  French,  which  is 
the  strong  point  of  the  school ;  even  in  music  she  could  do  little 
but  practise  under  careful  supervision  and  perfect  herself  as 
she  would  have  done  at  home ;  but  the  ladies  discoTered  that 
she  had  a  remarkable  Toice,  they  made  her  cultivate  it  till  it 
became  the  pride  of  the  school ;  as  she  had  an  aptitude  for  lan- 
guages, she  willingly  added  Spanish,  German,  and  Italian  to 
her  list ;  and  the  Professor  of  history  found  her  a  patient  and 
diligent  pupil  After  nearly  two  years,  instead  of  wishing  to 
return  home  and  enter  society,  she  was  anxious  to  remain  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  current  session.  Yet  with  all  her  sta- 
dious  diligence,  the  child  had  contrived  to  pick  up  a  variety 
of  knowledge  on  subjects  not  laid  down  in  the  course,  and  in 
regard  to  which  a  society  of  young  girls  are  to  each  other  the 
most  adroit  and  successful  of  teachers ;  and  when  summoned  home 
by  grandpapa's  wish  acd  on  the  representation  of  the  sensible 
Superior,  she  displayed  at  once  an  appreciation  of  new  bonnets 
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and  decided  opinions  on  the  subject  of  silks,  that  conTinced  her 
grandmother  of  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Atherton. 

''A  yonng  lady  who  is  so  positive  abont  the  trimming  of  her 
new  bonnet,  and  tries  on  a  dozen  of  Madame  Bnban's  eheft 
d^cBvmre  before  she  can  be  suited,  Is  not  likely  to  take  the 
Teil  very  soon,"  said  grandmamma,  laughing.  "And  she  may 
pin  her  shawl  as  high  in  the  throat  as  she  chooses,  or  let  her 
mantle  fall  ever  so  reservedly,  as  she  trips  along  from  the  car- 
riage to  the  shop-door — as  if  anybody  could  overlook  the  testi- 
mony of  that  charming  carriage  of  the  shoulders  or  that  bound- 
ing step — do  you  understand  1  Ah,  'tis  a  finished  coquette,  my 
elegant  granddaughter,  with  all  her  maidenly  shyness,  HpUine 
defierti" — The  old  lady  sighed.—"  I  was  a  good  deal  like  her 
at  her  age,  though  never  half  so  handsome,  you  understand." 

In  fine,  Mr.  Dashon  wrote  to  Gen.  Romarin  the  following 

reply: 

"  Nbw  York,  Dec  6, 1864. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  favor  of  the  6th  October  is  at  hand,  and 

the  contents  noted.  Mrs.  Dashon  and  myself  have  considered 
the  proposal  therein  made,  and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  show- 
ing the  letter  to  our  granddaughter.  As  she  refers  the  matter 
entirely  to  us  and  to  yonrself,  we  have  concluded  to  say  that  if 
the  young  Vicomte  de  Flor^al  should  visit  the  United  States,  he 
will  have  every  facility,  so  far  as  depends  on  us,  for  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Dashon  and  winning  her  affections.  On  his 
success  in  the  last-mentioned  all  further  action  most  depend. 

"  Very  sincerely, 

"  Your  friend  and  ser*t, 

"  C.  BOOSBYBLT  DaSHOV. 

"  To  Gen.  Louis  db  RoMABiir, 
"  Sebastopol." 

The  Dashons  hit  upon  this  answer  as  one  that  did  not  compro- 
mise them  at  all  and  which  left  them  a  future  liberty  of  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  the  proposition  of  the  Flor6aIs.  About  three 
mouths,  it  was  supposed,  muRt  elapse  before  a  reply  could  be 
received,  and  probably  as  many  more  before  the  young  man 
could  arrive  in  the  United  States,  if  the  war  should  even  permit 
him  to  come  at  all.    Consequently  the  operators  at  home  would 
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bare  a  large  margin  to  forestall  the  market,  as  Mr.  Dashon  ob- 
served. Rosemary,  it  was  decided,  should  go  into  society  this 
winter ;  it  is  the  auction-block  of  the  superior  classes,  where 
the  young  and  beautiful  whites  of  the  North  are  exposed  to  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Mr.  Dashon  insisted  on  the  girl  being 
offered  at  home,  before  she  was  taken  abroad  to  dispose  of ;  the 
home  market,  in  his  opinion,  being  always  the  besL  So  all  the 
buyers  prepared :  a  lively  competition  was  certain,  when  as  in 
ibis  case  an  Immense  property  was  to  go  for  mere  fascinations ; 
every  unmarried  gentleman  with  brown  eyes  and  pet  whiskers 
considered  himself  as  sure  of  the  prize.  Even  grandmamma 
considered  that  to  break  a  dozen  hearts  or  hopes  would  do  the 
young  lady  no  harm  as  a  prelude  to  the  great  European  cam- 
paign. In  the  meantime  this  young  vicomte  was  a  bird  in  the 
hand.  One  might  do  worse  than  that.  But  reflecting  thus, 
grandmamma  began  to  understand  Bosemary  better. 

"  What  should  she  have  answered  but  what  she  did  1  The  little 
pnss  (Rosemary  was  five  foot  five)  knew  what  she  was  about. 
She  wasn't  going  to  refuse  a  handsome  young  vicomte  at  the 
first  blush.  Who  knows  1  And  if  she  wanted  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  him  nearer,  what  could  she  say  but  that  she  referred 
everything  to  the  decision  of  her  grandparents  1  If  she  don't 
like  the  fellow,  she  will  find  a  way  of  letting  it  be  known,  I  war- 
rant you.  One  must  have  been  a  girl  one's  self,  to  divine  the 
secret  of  a  girl's  proceedings— do  you  understand  1" 

However,  the  grand  epoch  of  Miss  Dashon's  appearance  in 
society  was  reserved  for  a  ball  which  Mrs.  Dashon  proposed  to 
give  early  in  January,  consequently  when  the  eighteenth  birth- 
day had  fully  passed.  Till  then  she  accepted  none  but  quiet 
family  invitations,  and  few  of  those,  on  the  pretext  that  she  was 
still  taking  lessons.  This  was  so  far  true  that  the  young  lady 
practised  her  mnsic  two  hours  a  day  with  a  professor  at  her 
elbow,  an  ugly  married  man  (Madam  remembered  Roraarin),  and 
read  the  English  Poets  three  times  a  week  with  a  literary  man 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  who  was  also  married.  It  was 
a  lynx-eyed  grandmamma — so  vigilant,  indeed,  as  to  excite  the 
suspicion  that  she  had  once  needed  watching  herself. 

Since  Miss  Dashon  had  left  school,  she  had  resumed  her  cor- 
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respondeDce  with  her  friend  Grace  Atherton,  who  had  completed 
her  fifteenth  year  and  wrote  Rosemary  very  long  and  beaatifii) 
letters,  and  a  specimen  of  the  latter's  style  of  reply  will  at  this 
Juncture  throw  some  liaht  on  our  narrative.  The  letter  seems  to 
have  been  written  about  Christmas,  for  the  date,  originally  placed 
at  the  end,  has  been  torn  off. 

"  Mt  deabebt  Grace, 

"  Your  long  interesting  letter  (and  so  fall 
of  sympathy  and  kindness  for  me  f)  is  received  and  '  devoured,* 
as  }  ou  often  say.  It  gratifies  me  exceedingly  that  your  mother 
(  I  look  upon  her  as  mine  too)  approves  my  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  proposal  from  France,  Grandmamma  seems  to  like  it 
too  on  the  whole,  although  at  first  she  was  dissatisfied  with 
what  she  called  '  my  indifference.*  I  believe  she  gives  me  credit 
now  for  a  profound  calculation^  of  which  my  poor  head  is  quite 
incapable.  Certainly  I  shall  never  be  anything  better  than  a 
simpleton  in  these  affairs,  which  the  merest  little  chits  at  the 
convent  seemed  to  understand  better  than  I,  and  as  I  never 
opened  my  lips  on  the  subject  except  to  get  laughed  at,  I  learned 
to  hold  my  tongue.  Your  familiarity  with  it,  my  dear,  perfectly 
astonishes  mo,  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  you,  who  have  never 
been  at  school  and  have  seen  less  of  society  than  even  myself, 
can  have  acquired  such  precise  ideas  of  many  things  which,  to 
own  the  truth,  I  never  thought  of.  All  my  comfort  is  that  at  least 
six  months  must  certainly  elapse  before  this  '  handsome  yoong 
vicomte'  can  arrive  here,  if  he  comes  at  all,  (which  I  very  much 
doubt,  mot !)  and  in  the  meantime  I  intend  to  banish  the  thought 
of  the  *  cruel  perplexity*  (as  you  call  it)  which  he  is  to  cause 
me,  entirely  from  my  mind,  and  enjoy  myself  as  if  no  such  per- 
son existed. 

'*  In  regard  to  bonnets,  dearest,  the  new  winter  style  is 
smaller  than  ever,  and  more  off  the  back  of  the  head,  and  they 
are  one  mass  of  flowers,  ribbons,  plumes  and  lace.  Grand- 
mamma has  a  perfectly  splendid  one,  with  a  bird  of  Paradise 
plume.  Mine  is  an  uncut  rose  velvet  (the  girls  all  wear  velvet 
this  season),  trimmed  with  very  rich  ribbons ;  not  a  flower  or 
scrap  of  lace  about  it.  Yon  have  no  idea  how  distinguished 
and  how  charming  it  is,  especially  as  my  front  hair  is  so  abond- 
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■nt  tod  to  wavy.  If  I  were  you  I  would  have  one  jott  like  it, 
but  white.  My  winter  ftirs  are  ermine,  with  a  tiny  muff,  and 
all  my  dresses  in  dark  simple  colors.  Where  the  material  is  so 
rich  as  my  clothes  are — for  grandmamma  will  snffer  nothing 
else— there  needs  a  very  great  simplicity,  you  know,  to  preserve 
the  air  of  being  demoiselle,  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  miss  my 
▼ery  first  winter.  I  should  be  cruelly  mortified  if  eren  a  dry- 
goods'  clerk  should  mistake  me  for  a  married  lady,  as  Augusta 
Yarick  is.  The  other  day  Augusta  and  I  shopped  together  in 
grandmamma's  carriage,  and  I  declare  in  every  store  the  clerks 
called  her  '  madam,'  and  '  missed'  me  all  the  time,  as  if  I  had 
been  a  little  girl.  I  was  delighted,  and  I  think  Augusta  too 
was  fiattered !  Tou  know  she  is  a  year  younger  than  I.  Will 
you  credit,  Grace,  that  I  had  the  malice  to  say  '  Yes,  ma'am* 
and  *  No,  ma'am'  to  her,  to  keep  up  the  mistake  1  And  to  hear 
her  call  me  *  Rose'  so  gravely — it  was  as  good  as  a  play.  Yon 
would  hardly  know  Augusta,  she  is  so  tall,  and  her  face  so 
mature,  though  very  handsome.  Her  figure  is  extremely  showy, 
and  she  wears  her  dresses  very  full,  with  enormous  flounces, 
and  such  a  stylish  bonnet  I  No  one  takes  notice  of  me  beside 
her.  You  must  know  that  there  is  a  little  rivalry  between 
Augusta  and  me,  though  we  are  on  the  best  of  terms  per- 
tonally ;  and  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  that  the  rivalry  is 
between  her  mother  and  grandmamma,  about  us  girls.  Cousin 
Isabel  (that's  Mrs.  Varick,  you  remember)  wants  Augusta  to 
make  a  greater  sensation  this  winter,  and  have  more  beaux  and 
better  offers  than  I.  I  am  sure  this  is  very  natural,  and  I 
don't  see  why  she  shouldn't.  Grandpapa  lets  everybody  know 
that  he  means  to  treat  both  cousin  Isabel's  children  as  grand- 
children, which  makes  their  position  excellent,  as  grandmamma 
says.  And  I  am  sure  Augusta  has  ten  times  the  style  that  I 
have,  and  knows  so  much  better  how  to  make  her  points.  For 
instance, — now  don't  set  this  down  to  malice,  Grace,  for  I  don't 
mean  it — Augusta  has  a  pretty  foot  and  ancle,  and  she  has  a 
way  of  lifting  her  dress  as  she  steps  into  or  out  of  a  carriage,  or 
at  a  crossing  (which  everybody  must  do  a  little,  you  know), 
that  is  the  most  coquettish  thing  you  can  fancy,  because  one 
that  she  doet  it  gayly,  on  purpose :  while  I  blush  like  a  fool 
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at  doing  what  I  cannot  help.  So  yoa  see  I  have  no  courage 
or  manner ;  and  she  has.  Then  she  has  so  much  more  conrer- 
sadon — with  gentlemen,  I  mean.  What  to  say  to  ihem,  I  cannot 
think.  One  can't  talk  about  one*s  bonnet  and  the  new  fashions 
— that  onght  not  to  interest  them  particularly.  I  make  fright- 
ful efforts,  and  by  aid  of  the  opera,  the  last  novel  (I  read  it  on 
purpose),  and  the  new  dances  (which  I  dislike,  dear),  I  manage 
to  get  through  decently,  and  am  devoutly  glad  when  it's  over, 
and  so  they  are  too,  I  suspect ;  while  Augusta  keeps  up  a  per- 
petual easy  talk,  and  is  so  amusing  that  both  parties  seem  to  be 
laughing  at  every  other  word.  What  the  secret  is,  I  cannot  even 
guess. 

"  Augusta's  brother  is  quite  a  beau,  the  girls  say,  and  though 
he  is  short, — not  much  taller  than  dear  Bessie  the  last  time  I  saw 
her, — makes  them  all  afraid  of  bim.  Would  you  believe  that  he 
has  the  handsomest  whiskers  you  ever  saw,  and  is  but  a  few 
months  past  eighteen  t  I  shouldn't  mind  his  whiskers — after  all 
they  are  a  good  deal  like  side  curls — ^but  Roosevelt's  mustaches 
are  detestable  for  a  boy  of  his  age.  For  'detestable,*  dear, 
road  '  adorable,'  so  far  as  their  becomingness  is  concerned,  if 
they  did  not  make  him  look  so  fierce  and  ruthless.  He  has  a 
handsome  mouth,  and  that  spoils  it.  Then  he  is  so  terribly  sar- 
castic. Oh  my  goodness!  what  a  tongue!  so  glib  and  so  bitter. 
He  tries  every  way  he  can  to  mako  up  for  his  want  of  height, 
which  is  an  incessant  mortification  to  the  poor  boy.  He  has 
learned  to  box  and  fence,  which  is  ridiculous,  you  know,  though 
he  is  one  mass  of  muscle.  Dear  me  I  how  he  hurt  my  hand  the 
other  day,  in  mere  sport !  But  he  is  a  dead  shot  both  with  the 
pistol  and  the  rifle,  and  no  one  ventures  to  take  liberties  with 
him,  I  promise  you.  Roosevelt  has  been  my  cavalier  all  the 
autumn,  while  the  weather  permitted  riding.  Perhaps  you'll 
wonder  that  I  never  spoke  of  it  before.  Grandpapa,  you  know, 
is  very  fond  of  Roosevelt,  who  was  named  after  him,  and  Roose- 
velt talks  of  changing  his  surname  from  Yarick  to  Dashon,  he 
has  taken  such  a  disgust  for  some  of  his  father's  family.  His 
father  and  he  are  on  very  bad  terms,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Mr. 
Varick's  habits  are  no  better,  grandpapa  says,  since  he  so  mys- 
teriously lost  his  election.    He  drinks  and  tfforse,  which  I  fup- 
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poee  means  gaming :  it  is  roally  droadfnl.  Boosevelt  knows  all 
abont  it.  However,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  injured  his  for- 
tune by  play,  for  they  live  in  the  most  splendid  style,  and  grand- 
mamma says  there  is  not  another  woman  in  New  York  who 
dresses  so  expensively  as  cousin  Isabel.  Ob,  my  dearest  Grace, 
what  sad  gossip  this  is ;  but  it  is  the  only  way  I  have  to  fill  my 
sheet ;  I  have  not  your  epistolary  talent,  to  write  a  beautiful  and 
Ion?  letter  about  nothins;  at  all.  I  must  now  close  with  a  thou- 
sand affectionate  messa^jes  and  embraces  for  Bessie  and  your 
mother.  As  for  Eugene,  kiss  the  little  fellow  for  Rosy,  and  tell 
him  she*s  dreadful  sorry  he  is  not  twenty  years  older.  Remem- 
ber that  I  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  you,  as  you  promise,  before 
New  Year.  Pray  a  great  deal  for  your  poor  friend  amid  the  en- 
snaring pleasures  of  the  world.  I  am  almost  afraid  that  I  shall 
lose  my  soul,  my  dearest  child,  so  please  not  to  forget. 

"  Your  affectionate, 

"RoBB  Marib. 

"  P.S.  I  am  ashamed  to  see  that  I  quite  forgot  to  send  my 

love  to  your  papa. 

"  R.  M. 

''  P.S.  Don't  fancy  there's  anything  between  R.  and  me  but 
cousinly  regard :  there  isn't  Don't  breathe  a  syllable  abont  his 
father.    I  would  not  have  alluded  to  it,  did  not  you  all  know  it. 

"R.  M. 

"P.S.  Grandmamma  makes  me  add  that  your  room  is  all 
ready  for  you,  and  that  I  am  waiUng  till  you  arrive  to  choose 
my  dress  for  the  grand  affair,  as  I  have  set  my  heart  on  our 
being  dressed  alike.    So  don't  disappoint  your  own 

"ROBBMABT." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Air   IMPERIAL  FBBSB5T. 

Qbn.  Bomabin'b  reply  to  Mr.  Dashon's  letter  arrived  a  great 
deal  sooner  than  anybody  expected.  The  aame  steamer 
brought  a  letter  for  Rosemary  from  her  grandfather,  dated  at 
Paris.  She  received  it  on  that  sadly  joyful  anniversary  of  her 
birth,  the  New  Year ;  day  on  which  she  "  received"  for  the  first 
time  with  her  grandmother,  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  her 
eighteenth  year.  Before  she  had  left  her  room,  or  had  received 
the  congratulations  of  her  grandparents,  the  letter  was  brought 
her  by  Louise,  as  an  embrace  from  grandpapa  Romarin,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  box  containing  doubtless  some  pretty  present. 

''Yon  will  be  surprised,  my  dear  child,"  wrote  grandpapa, 
'*  at  the  date  of  this  letter.  In  effect,  H.  M.  the  Emperor,  man 
of  genius  doubtless,  of  military  genius  even,  has  had  the  idea  of 
taking  Sebastopol  and  conquering  the  Russians  from  his  cabinet 
in  the  Tuileries — by  telegraph.  It  has  been  thought  fit  to  send 
me  to  Paris  to  demonstrate  to  His  Majesty  that  it  is  not  thus  one 
can  foil  the  Immense  activity  and  foresee  even  the  Inspirations, 
ten  times  brilliant,  and  sudden  as  the  lightning,  of  a  Todleben. 
The  task  was  not  a  gracions  one ;  behold  why  it  was  committ«  d 
to  me :  at  least  no  one  has  envied  me  the  mission.  See  me  then 
for  these  four  days  closeted  with  the  Emperor,  who  lacks  only 
experience  of  war  to  be  a  great  commander.  He  possesses  all 
the  general  conceptions  with  an  admirable  clearness.  I  have 
convinced  him ;  it  is  a  great  deal ;  for  if  there  is  in  Europe  a 
man  of  fixed  ideas,  it  is  Napoleon  111.  I  have  said  to  him  : — '  It 
is  in  Italy,  in  combat  with  the  Austrians,  that  the  Emperor 
gained  his  first  laurels:  your  Majesty  must  do  the  same.* — I 
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have  snooeeded,  therefore,  withoat  losing  his  favor ;  bat  my  snc- 
cesa  will  perhaps  cost  Europe  another  bloody  war,  when  this  is 
finished. 

"  The  Emperor  condescends  to  take  a  deep  interest  not  only 
in  my  fortunes,  but  in  yours.  Your  answer  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Flordal  family — your  mother's  relatives— convinces  me,  my 
child,  that  your  American  education  has  not  spoiled  your  French 
heart  The  Flor^al,  amiable  though  sometvhat  prejudiced,  are 
enchanted  with  it.  Here  the  affair  is  regarded  as  settled.  I 
must  observe  that  Col.  de  Flor^al  (be  is  promoted  since  the 
affidr  of  Balaklava)  accompanied  me  to  Paris  as  my  military 
secretary.  As  the  winter  suspends  active  operations  in  his  arm 
of  the  service,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  will  not  return 
with  me,  but  visit  the  United  States,  on  the  service  of  the 
Emperor.  In  that  case  jou  will  see  him  and  judge  for  yourself 
if  he  is  worthy  of  you.  I  will  only  add  that  everything  at 
present  seems  to  smile  on  the  projected  alliance.  The  union  of 
the  representative  of  a  very  illustrious  but  ruined  house  of  the 
old  and  high  noblesse,  legitimist  hitherto,  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  a«  devoted  imperialist  like  myself,  chimes  exactly 
with  the  politique  of  Napoleon  III.  One  cannot  easily  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  the  rble  which  such  a  Marquise  de 
Flor^al  as  you  will  make,  may  hereafter  play.  Hence,  do  not 
be  surprised  that  the  Empress  herself  sends  you  a  present, 
which  if  you  think  fit,  you  can  consider  a  bridal  gift.  It  is 
enough;  you  divine  my  wishes;  let  them  rather  remain  un- 
accomplisbed  than  compromise  in  any  respect  the  happiness 
of  my*  granddaughter.  I  know  the  customs  of  American 
society.  Have  you  any  previous  attachment — does  the  young 
vicomte  fail  to  inspire  you  with  feelings  of  regard— consult  in 
either  case  your  own  excellent  heart." 

It  may  be  imagined  how  the  excellent  heart  of  the  young  lady 
beat  while  she  perused  the  conclusion  of  this  letter.  With  it 
came,  as  we  have  said,  a  box,  which  Rosemary  would  not  exam- 
ine till  her  return  from  early  Mass — New  Year's  Day,  we  recol- 
lect, being  a  festival  of  obligation.  It  was  opened  in  the  presence 
of  her  grandparents,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  set  of  pearls  for 
a  bride,  fit  for  the  wedding  of  a  royal  princess.    On  the  white 
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satin  lining  of  the  case  was  embroidered,  in  a  wreath  of 
mary,  the  simple  inscription  :^^ 

'E. 

"S,  M,  Vlmperairice 

"d 

"Boss  Mabie." 

The  manner  bow  these  things— box  and  letters — had  reached 
them  was  at  first  a  mystery,  till  the  morning  papers  explained  it. 
They  contained  an  arrival  from  Earope— *'  Latest  from  Sebas- 
topol,"  &c.,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  in  the  list  of  passengers  was  men- 
tioned :  '^  Le  Col.  Ticomte  de  Flor^al,  with  despatches  for  the 
French  Minister."  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  both  letters 
and  parcel  had  been  left  at  Mr.  Dashon*s  door,  at  an  early  hour, 
by  a  foreign  gentleman  in  a  carriage ;  doubtless  Ck>l.  de  Flor6al 
#on  his  way  to  the  New  Jersey  B.  B.  depot,  en  rauU  for  the 
Federal  Capital. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

A  CHAFBL  SCENB. 

Thb  bibthdat  of  Rosemary  was  not  a  purely  Joyful  anni- 
Tersary ;  it  preceded  that  of  her  mother's  death.  Annoally,  on 
the  day  that  Th^r^se  de  Romarin  was  buried,  the  child  had 
been  used  from  earliest  infancy  to  visit  her  mother's  grave  in 
the  old  churchyard  of  the  Cathedral,  there  to  hang  a  fresh 
wreath  of  rosemary  on  the  tomb-stone  and  afterwards  to  pray 
in  the  church  for  her  mother's  repose.  It  was  an  ancient  usage 
in  the  Romarin  family,  which  never  had  so  pathetic  a  meaning 
before.  Some  say  their  name  was  derived  from  the  usage, 
others  that  the  usage  grew  out  of  the  name. 

This  year  the  day  in  question  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  first  in 
January.  On  the  Saturday  afternoon,  then,  Miss  Dashon  pro- 
ceeded to  the  green-house,  scissors  in  hand,  to  clip  long  and 
flowing  sprigs  of  rosemary  from  large  shrubs  which  were  first 
cultivated  by  her  grandpapa  Romarin  at  the  cottage.  These 
with  her  own  hands  she  plaited  into  a  rich  wreath,  fragrant  and 
green,  and  fitted  first  to  her  own  brows  *,  never  before  had  so 
large  a  garland  been  required.  While  engaged  in  this  task  she 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  ball  next  week,  of  the  noble 
stranger  who  it  was  understood  would  be  present,  and  then  of 
Grace  Atherton,  wondering  why  Qrace's  mother  had  not  allowed 
her  to  come  on  for  New  Year  after  all,  and  pleased  to  think 
she  would  be  permitted  "  as  a  great  privilege  and  reward  of 
merit,"  to  attend  the  ball,  and  that  they  would  be  dressed  alike. 
Then  she  wondered  if  Grace  would  see  the  vicomte  at  Washing- 
ton :  probably  not.  Finally,  she  finished  her  wreath,  and  put- 
ting on  her  plainest  dress,  all  black — silk  robe,  cloth  mantie 
and  velvet  bonnet — she  wended  her  way  on  foot  to  the  base- 
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ment  of  a  Deighboring  church.  It  was  not  quite  fpnr ;  the  sun 
did  not  set  Ull  thirteen  minates  to  five ;  she  might  easily,  she 
thought,  accomplish  her  purpose  and  reach  home  again  before 
the  last  ray  of  the  winter  twilight  faded.  On  entering  the  chapel 
Bosemary  started  back  with  an  exclamation  of  dismay. 

It  was  filled  to  stifiing.  A  sort  of  steam  rose  from  the 
benches  where  long  lines  of  penitents  sat  patiently  waiting 
their  turn  to  enter  the  confessionals,  of  which  some  seven  or 
eight  were  in  full  operation.  However,  with  a  look  of  resig- 
nation the  heiress  of  the  Dashons  picked  her  way  among  a 
kneeling  crowd,  and  dropped  upon  the  floor  at  last  at  the  end 
of  a  file  of  servant  girls.  Looking  down  the  line,  which  con- 
ducted to  one  side  of  a  confessional  box,  the  young  lady  counted 
twenty  persons,  all  females ;  a  similar  line  extended  to  the  other 
side  of  the  same  box ;  thus  there  were  forty  consciences  to  be 
unburdened  before  her  turn  would  come.  Rosemary's  arithme- 
tic speedily  discovered  that  allowing  five  minutes  as  the  average 
of  a  confession,  these  forty  persons,  and  two  actually  in  the 
box,  would  detain  her  three  hours  and  thirty  minutes,  that  is, 
till  half-past  seven  o'clock.  She  hoped  that  some  providential 
intervention  would  shorten  the  period,  and  patiently  kneeled 
on,  heartily  wishing  that  she  had  gone  to  confession  in  the 
morning ;  a  wish  that  came  too  late. 

After  a  while  they  began  to  move  up  rapidly ;  some  regular 
penitents  hardly  took  a  minute ;  Rosemary  got  a  seat. — "  Now,** 
thought  she,  **  I  will  wait,  no  matter  how  long  they  are." 

The  very  next  penitent  was  terrible.  You  would  have  sworn 
she  was  making  a  general  confession  of  her  whole  life,  by  the 
time  she  took.  The  females  near  Rosemary  sighed,  some 
groaned,  one  young  girl  got  up  impatiently  and  went  away, 
losing  all  her  time  spent  previously.  Miss  Dashon  gained  one 
by  that  move.  The  gas  had  been  lit  in  the  chapel  a  great  while 
ago ;  she  saw  by  her  watch  that  it  was  past  the  dinner  hour ; 
it  was  long  after  dark ;  she  smiled  at  the  idea  of  grandmamma's 
terrors  on  her  account,  and  yet  her  heart  sank  too ;  but  to  give 
up  after  waiting  so  long  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Undoubtedly 
it  would  occur  to  them  that  she  was  at  church,  and  they  would 
send  a  servant  to  come  home  with  her. 
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At  Uuit,  at  half-past  six,  wbon  she  was  only  five  distant  from 
the  confessional,  and  was  beginning  to  take  courage,  the  priest 
came  out  to  go  to  bis  tea.  Boseinary  sighed ;  the  benches  were 
as  full  as  ever. — *'  Poor  man  1"  thought  she,  "  he  has  the  hard- 
est time  of  it  after  all." 

In  twenty  minutes  the  clergyman  returned.  A  full  hour 
elapsed ;  Miss  Dasibon  was  at  last  next  the  confessional,  when 
tbe  cry  of  an  infant  was  heard  in  the  chapel,  producing  general 
consternation,  which  soon  became  particular.  A  lay-brother 
came  to  that  very  box,  the  priest  again  left  it,  went  to  the  altar, 
put  on  a  surplice,  and  proceeded  with  sweet  deliberation  to  bap- 
tise the  child.  This  consumed  fifteen  precious  minutes  more. 
Tbe  next  two  penitents  took  hardly  a  minute  each,  when  just 
as  an  indescribable  movement  within  the  curtain  warned  her 
that  that  side  would  be  presently  vacated  and  that  her  turn  had 
really  come,  a  man  (by  his  voice  she  knew  it  was  a  gentleman) 
bent  over  her  shoulder  and  said — "  Will  you  allow  me  to  go  in 
before  you  V* — Rosemary  bowed  without  looking  at  him.  That 
obliged  her  to  wait  two  turns  more ;  besides  which  the  young 
ladies  below  her  were  quite  indignant  at  her  complaisance.— ^ 
"  Never  mind !"  thought  she :  "  it  is  a  man,  and  it  is  well  to  get 
one  of  them  to  confession'at  any  price."  She  thought  the  girls 
had  no  right  to  complain.  What  could  a  man  do  1  Kneel  down 
on  tbe  floor  among  their  petticoats  to  wait  his  turn  1  That  was 
too  much  to  expect.  In  fine,  after  spending  four  hours  in  the 
chapel,  breathing  that  irrespirable  air,  her  own  confession  took 
about  one  minute,  and  she  found  herself  saying  her  innocent 
penance  of  the  "  Acts,"  and  distracted  by  thinking  how  she 
would  get  home  alone. 

Bosemary  was  not  a  coward ;  neither  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
nor  the  darkness,  nor  being  alone  in  the  street,  terrified  her, 
but  bhe  was  troubled  by  the  thought  of  her  apparent  indiscre- 
tion.— "  In  grandmamma*s  opinion,"  said  she,  *'  this  will  be  the 
greatest  sin  I  ever  committed  in  my  life."  She  looked  round 
for  an  acquaintance ;  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  Two  girls  were 
going  out  together — she  hastily  joined  them. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Bosemary,  "  which  way  are  yon  going  1" 

"  To  the  Ninth  avenue,"  answered  the  girls. 
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"  Ob,  no  matter— I  thought  yon  might  be  going  the  other 
way.*' 

This  was  in  the  yestibule.  The  girls  never  offered  to  go  home 
with  her,  they  were  belated,  and  did  not  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity. A  man  ^oing  out,  who  had  tamed  back  at  the  sound  of 
the  voiceR,  stopped  and  addressed  Rosemary. 

"  If  you  will  accept  my  escort,  madam,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
cheerful  respect,  '*my  way  will  l>e  the  same  as  yours  till  yon 
reach  home." 

Rosemary  thanked  the  stranger,  and  promptly  named  the 
street  and  avenue. 

"  All  right,'*  paid  the  young  man,  leading  on.  She  knew  it 
was  a  young  man  by  the  Toice,  and  as  they  passed  under  the 
lamp  of  the  court,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  which  was 
one  to  inspire  confidence.  Besides,  had  he  not  just  come  from 
confession  1  In  a  certain  sense  they  were  acquaintances.  He 
was  rather  tall,  and  kept  straight  on  with  long  manly  strides. 

*'  I  ought  to  thank  you,  madam,  for  letting  me  go  into  con- 
fession before  you,"  said  her  companion,  as  they  walked  rapidly 
along  the  avonue.  "  Or,  perhaps  I  should  apologize  for  asking 
thoTt  favor.    My  excuse  is  that  it  was  my  only  chanoe." 

**  Thoso  girls  monopolif.e  the  benches  entirely,"  observed 
Rosemary.  "  I  have  always  thought  that  one  side  of  every  box 
ought  to  be  kept  free  for  men." 

**  It  is  leally  too  bad,"  said  the  stranger,  pleasantly.  "If  we 
only  had  the  precedence  on  one  side— the  right  to  cut  f »,  as  I 
did  to-night,  thanks  to  you  1" — And  he  laughed,  with  evident 
satisfaction  at  his  own  manoeuvre.  "  It  was  a  favor  on  your 
part,  but  it  ought  to  be  a  right  on  ours— don't  you  think  sol" 

"  The  Fathers  have  so  much  to  think  of,"  replied  Rosemary, 
amused  at  his  boyish  tone. 

"  Well,  I  wish  they'd  think  of  giving  us  a  little  fresh  air  in 
that  chapel — if  only  for  their  own  sakes.  Some  day  one  of 
them  will  drop  down  in  the  confessional  in  an  apoplexy — that 
is,  asphyxiated  with  bad  air.  It  is  a  perfect  disgrace  to  hear 
confessions  in  a  basement  in  ^uch  a  city  as  this.  Tet  they  do 
it  everywhere.    I  wish  I  were  rich  !'* 

"What  would  you  dol"  asked  Rosemary. 
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"  CertaiDly  I  would  not  live  in  one  of  these  brown  stone  pal- 
aces, and  let  the  Ark  dwell  in  such  a  tent  as  that.  I  would 
boild  a  suitable  church  for  the  Fathers,  the  first  thing." 

"  Without  a  basement;  and  the  confessionals  all  in  the  main 
ohurch,"  said  Rosemary. 

"  You  hit  the  idea  exactly.  They  should  be  ranged  along 
the  walls  of  each  aisle.'* 

"  And  one  side  of  each  box  exclusively  for  the  poor  men  r 
said  Rosemary,  laughing.  In  the  community  of  ideas,  she 
quite  forgot  that  it  was  a  stranger. 

Here  Rosemary  slackened  her  pace  before  one  of  the  '  brown 
Btone  palaces,'  and  looked  up  with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
reached  home. 

"  Ah  1  you  live  here  1"  said  the  stranger,  touching  his  hat. 
« I  will  wait  Un  they  let  you  in." 

"  Won't  you  come  in,  sir  1"  said  the  high-bred  heiress.  "  My 
grandfather  will  be  happy  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy.'* 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment,  then  reflecting  perhaps 
that  it  would  be  less  embarrassing  to  the  young  lady  if  he 
accepted  the  invitation,  said — "  I  will  make  my  bow  to  your 
grandfather." 

The  servant  opened  the  door  before  the  bell  was  rung.  All 
was  in  confusion  on  account  of  Miss  Dashon's  unaccountable 
absence.    Qrandmamma  came  out  to  meet  her  in  the  hall. 

"I  have  only  been  at  church,  grandmamma,  and  was 
detained.  This  gentleman  has  been  kind  enough  to  see  me 
safely  home." 

"  Ck>od  Heavens  I  at  church  t  Why  I  have  sent  off  to  your 
uncle  Varick's,  and  I  don't  know  where  not.  Your  cousin 
Cornelius  has  gone  down  Broadway  looking  for  you,  like  one 
distracted. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  added  grand- 
mamma, politely,  to  the  young  stranger. 

He  had  removed  his  hat,  and  Rosemary,  who  turned  to 
renew  her  invitation,  saw  in  the  full  illumination  of  the  magni* 
flcent  hall,  that  it  was  a  young  man  of  some  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  with  a  profusion  of  feur  hair  and  a  countenance  like  a 
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king.  She  bit  her  lip,  but  grandpapa  had  now  hobbled  out, 
and  said : 

"  Please  walk  in,  sir,  and  take  a  little  old  sherry  this  o(4d 
night." 

"  I  beg  ^ou  will  excuse  me,"  replied  the  young  stranger, 
whose  eye  roved  with  a  grand  careleaa  surprise  down  the 
marble  hall,  and  up  the  stair-case  crowned  with  sculpture,  but 
hardly  vouchsafed  a  glance  even  at  the  ladies.  "  I  have  the 
honor  to  wish  you  good  evening.  Qood  evening,  ladies." — ^And 
so  departed. 

Then  they  all  went  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  table  was 
kept  waiting  for  Miss  Dashon. 

"  I  am  almost  famished,  grandmamma,"  said  Rose. 

There  was  great  sympathy,  innumerable  questions,  wbidi 
the  young  lady  answered  while  disposing  of  a  partridge, 

"  How  kind  you  are  not  to  scold  me  1"  said  she,  laughing. 
"  To  have  given  you  such  a  fHght." 

"  Who  was  your  cavalier  1"  asked  grandmamma,  carolesdy. 

"  Never  saw  him  before  in  my  life  that  I  remember,"  said 
Bose,  with  equal  carelessness. 

"  He  knew  you,  I  suspect,"  said  grandmamma. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  answered  Rosemary,  blushing  a  littla. 

"  Well,"  said  grandmamma,  "  I  think  that  if  M.  le  vioomte  de 
Flordal  wants  to  make  sure  of  his  prize,  he  had  better  not  slay 
too  long  in  Washington,  even  '  on  the  service  of  the  Emperor,* 
— do  you  understand  1" 

In  fact,  the  Colonel  showed  no  remarkable  eagerness  in  the 
affair.  He  had  written  from  Washington  to  Mr.  Daahoo, 
announcing  his  arrival,  and  intention  of  reporting  himself  in 
New  York  as  soon  as  public  business  permitted.  The  Daahons 
sent  in  answer  a  card  for  the  balL    There  the  matter  rested. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  BAILBOAD  ACOIDBITT. 

Nothing  in  America  is  more  democratic  than  onr  modes  of 
traTel.  In  Europe  they  hare  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  class 
railway  cars.  The  first  class  are  fitted  up  like  loxarioos  prirato 
carriages,  a  separate  seat  for  each  person,  cushioned,  high- 
backed,  elbowed,  roomy,  with  from  four  to  eight  seats  in  a 
compartment,  haTing  a  separate  entrance;  they  are  used  by 
princes,  nobles  and  people  of  fortune.  Merchants,  professional 
men,  army  oflScers,  du;.,  usually  take  the  second  class,  which 
are  less  comfortable,  each  compartment  holding  perhaps  a  dozen 
persons,  sitting  face  to  face.  The  common  people,  according  to 
their  means,  ride  in  the  third  and  fourth-class  cars. 

In  America,  excepting  a  oar  for  negroes,  and  the  emigrant 
trains,  the  world  goes  pell-mell,  on  a  footing  or  sitting  of  per- 
Isct  republican  equality.  A  large  car,  in  which  we  find  a  double 
row  of  cushioned  seats,  with  backs  to  turn  either  way,  gives  you 
not  only  the  advantage  of  complete  community  with  perhaps 
My  or  sixty  persons  of  mixed  ranks,  sexes,  occupations  and 
manners,  but  if  you  travel  alone  you  may  chance  to  get  a  very 
incongruous  and  disagreeable  companion  on  the  same  seat,  in 
the  closest  proximity  with  your  person.  Perhaps  your  neighbor 
chews  and  has  other  agreeable  habits  therewith  connected ;  per- 
haps he  is  a  very  large  man,  and  crashes  you  into  a  corner ;  or 
a  fldgetty  one  and  is  perpetually  nudging  your  elbow,  or  putting 
his  boot  agaiDSt  your  new  trowsers.  You  have  no  resource; 
you  cannot  even  secure  yourself  against  the  annoyance  by  pay- 
ing for  two  seats.    This  is  equality  with  a  vengeance. 

Yet  no  doubt  the  rail-car,  even  in  this  point  of  view,  offers 
some  advantages  over  the  old  stage-coach.    Two  persons  tra- 
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yelliDg  together  occupy  a  whole  seat,  and  wben  the  car  Is  not 
crovrded  Uiey  can  turn  a  seat,  and  make  themselTea  really  com- 
fortable. A  party  of  fonr  may  always  establish  for  themseltes 
this  litUe  seclusion,  and  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  that  a 
woman,  especially  a  young  woman,  travelling  alone,  shall  not 
be  intruded  upon  unless  in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  railroads,  indeed,  like  our  old  stage-coaches,  have  thefar 
droit  feminin,  or  women's  rights,  which  render  oar  democratic 
equality  more  tolerable.  The  best  car  in  the  train,  and  the  best 
]>1aced  for  safety  and  comfort,  is  allotted  to  the  ladies.  In  this 
car  the  right  of  a  lady  travelling  (as  American  ladies  of  erery 
rai^k  often  do)  unattended,  to  monopolize  a  whole  seat,  or  ereo 
two,  strewing  one  with  her  reticule,  bandbox  and  shawl,  and 
spreading  her  crinoline  over  the  entire  width  of  the  other,  ii 
usually  not  questioned,  unless  in  favor  of  some  other  lady. 

Our  story  has  conducted  us  to  the  ladies*  car  of  the  southern 
express  train  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad,  on  the  after- 
noon of  a  day  early  in  January,  1855.  The  train  waa  rushing 
at  high  speed  over  the  flat  plains  of  New  Jersey  towards  South 
Amboy.  A  young  lady  travelling  alone— for  she  occupies  two 
seats  in  the  manner  just  described,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any 
of  her  neighbors — first  engages  our  attention.  She  is  in  the 
first  bloom  of  incipient  womanhood,  a  dear  pale  bnmette,  with 
features  of  exquisite  regularity,  among  which  a  8p«*cial  bril- 
liancy was  dei  ived  from  a  coal-black  eye,  the  liquid  darkness  of 
which  was  shadt4  into  tenderness  by  long  black  recurving 
lashes.  If  one  judged  by  her  dark  gray  cloth  pelisse,  fitting 
closely  to  hiT  shape,  her  figure  was  one  of  perfect  symmetry, 
but  her  countenance  was  so  very  youthful  that^  notwithstanding 
her  apparent  stature,  one  could  not  but  suspect  thai  some  of 
those  perfect  contours  were  the  effect  of  art;  although  her  hand 
— she  was  reading  and  it  was  ungloved — was  plump,  dimpled, 
taper,  with  rosy  nails  of  the  celebrated  filbert  shape ;  one  fan- 
cied a  little  coquetry  in  its  exjiosure ;  for  one  foot  too,  resting 
on  the  edge  of  the  second  scat  which  she  had  appropriated, 
discovered  the  same  type,  the  high  instep,  the  rounded^  flexible 
mould — for  it  was  half  turned.  Her  dress  was  simple ;  a  dark 
straw  bonnet  and  brown  gauze  veil ;   and  under  the  pelisse  a 
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gray  robe  of  some  thick  twilled  silken  fabric.  Her  bonnet  rib- 
bons were  of  the  same  color,  and,  like  every  thing  she  wore, 
were  fresh  and  new.  She  busied  herself  mostly  with  her  book, 
r  else  gazed  out  of  the  window  at  the  winter  landscape  flitting 
^4!£t — snowy  flats  and  leafless  groves. 

The  two  corresponding  seats  in  the  opposite  row  were  also 
turned  to  front  each  other,  and  were  occupied  by  a  party  of 
four  persons,  two  of  whom  were  ladies.  The  gentlemen  of  this 
party,  riding  backwards,  had  of  course  their  lovely  young  neighbor 
full  in  view.  The  ladies,  occupying  a  seat  next  hers,  and  scarcely 
separated  from  it  by  the  narrow  passage,  were  evidently  mother 
and  daughter,  the  latter  still  a  child.  They  were  all  foreigners, 
chatting  in  French,  and  the  females  sometimes  in  German  with 
each  other  and  with  one  of  the  gentlemen.  The  child  was 
pretty  and  lady-like ;  the  mother  plain,  in  dress  almost  dowdy- 
ish,  in  manners  quiet  and  motherly.  The  gentlemen  treated 
her  with  marked  respect,  styling  her  "  graeflnn"  and  *'  comtesse," 
both  which,  I  need  not  say,  signify  countess. 

The  gentlemen  were  both  of  distinguished  mien.  The  elder 
of  the  two  might  be  five  and  thirty ;  fair,  blue-eyed,  a  fine  brow, 
an  air  frank  and  noble.  A  long,  thick  yellow  mustache  in  no 
degree  diminished  the  expressiveness  of  a  singularly  agreeable 
mouth,  and  of  a  squarish,  resolute  chin,  imprinted  with  a  deci- 
Btve  dimple.  Though  in  citizen's  dress,  he  had  the  air  of  a 
military  man,  due  partly  to  the  long  overshadowing  mustache, 
and  partly  to  the  frock-coat  buttoned  to  the  throat  over  his 
massive  well-proportioned  figure.  When  we  give  him  besides  a 
short  cloak  lined  with  .'^ables,  the  reader  recognizes  our  friend 
Count  Wissen.  The  other  gentlemen  was  of  lighter  build,  and 
altogether  a  contrast  to  his  friend.  He  might  be  eight  or  ten 
years  younger,  had  classic  features,  a  dark  clear  olive  tint,  a 
narrow  though  finely  moulded  forehead,  splendid  black  eyes, 
hair  of  the  same  hue  curling  like  an  Antinous,  a  delicately  pen- 
cilled mustache,  dazzling  and  beautiful  teeth,  a  manner  of  min- 
gled softness  and  hauteur.  There  was  a  slight  infusion  of  dan- 
dyism in  his  dress,  in  spite  of  a  certain  poverty  which  it  betrayed : 
for  over  a  well-worn  military  tunic  of  blue,  he  wore  a  magnifi- 
cently froggod  and  braided  pelisse  lined  with  the  costliest  Bus- 
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Bian  tun.  Indeed,  except  in  the  article  of  peltry,  the  whole 
party  were  dressed  in  what  Miss  McFlimsoy  would  consider 
helow  their  apparent  rank  in  life. 

The  young  lady  who  travelled  alone  not  nnfreqnently  beetowed 
a  careless  glance  uivon  this  eminently  handsome  yonng  man,  and 
sometimes  suffered  her  eyes  to  rest,  as  if  unconscionftly,  upon 
the  intellisont  countenance  of  his  companion.  The  conyersation 
of  the  party,  which  I  shall  necessarily  translate,  at  last  tamed 
upon  her. 

''Our  excessively  pretty  neighbor  occasionally  directs  a 
glance  this  way/'  observed  Wissen, "  which  is  of  course  intended 
for  you,  my  dear  colonel." 

"  Your  moilesty,  Wissen.  Mademoiselle  regards  you  muoh 
more  attentively  than  me." 

"  Ah,  rogue  of  a  colonel  I  The  furtive  glanco.  Just  bestowed 
then  instantly  withdrawn,  is  vastly  more  flattering — you  know 
it  well — than  the  calm  and  inquisitive  look  which  a  young  lady 
in  her  teens  is  not  afraid  to  give  an  old  soldier  like  myself." 

"Are  you  sure,  gentlemen,"  suggested  Madame,  "that  the 
young  lady  does  not  understand  French  1" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  the  handsome  colonel,  with  a  shrug. 

"  I  share  that  conviction,"  obeerred  Wissen,  "  bat  pray  give 
madame  and  me  your  reasons  for  it" 

"  Her  absolute  unconsciousness  when  we  are  making  her  a 
subject  of  conversation." 

"  Tou  forget,  monsieur  U  colonel,  that  the  education  of  yonng 
laflies  confers  a  command  of  the  features  which  diplomats  might 
envy." 

"  In  our  rank  of  life,  perhaps,  madame  la  eomtesse  ;  though 
I  doubt  if  even  there  /could  be  deceived.  Certainly,  however, 
this  youns  beauty  does  not  belong  to  a  class  (if  such  exists  in 
this  republican  country)  where  well-bred  dissimulation  is  carried 
to  that  high  degree." 

The  young  lady's  clear  dark  cheek  became  ftiintly  flushed, 
and  a  smile  a  1  but  imperceptible,  played  on  her  deep  red  and 
rather  superb  lips,  caused  doubtless,  both  blush  and  smile,  by 
something  she  met  in  her  book,  for  she  never  raised  her  eyes 
from  the  page. 
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"  Upon  my  word,  you  pass  a  very  severe  criticism  npon  our 
lovely  fellow-passenger,  and  one  with  which  I  can  by  no  means 
agree,"  said  Wissen,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  A  young  lady  of  good  society  in  the  United  States — will  she 
be  permitted  to  travel  all  the  way  from  Washington  to  New  York, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  how  much  further,  unnccompanied  1 
I  hope  not ;  for  as  I  expect  to  espouse  a  young  person  of  that 
class,  I  rather  recoil  from  such  antecedents,  and  their  possible 
or  rather  ine?itable  consequences.    I  appeal  to  the  countess." 

"  Ah,  you  are  wrong  to  appeal  to  me,"  said  the  lady  smiHng. 
"  The  Americans  are  an  extraordinary  people,  and  Young  Ame- 
rica, of  both  sexes,  is  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  the 
nation." 

"  Frankly  I"  said  the  handsome  colonel,  half  unconsciously 
lowering  his  tone,  ''I  take  mademoiselle  for  the  daughter  of 
some  petty  tradesman  at  best,  and  a  very  careless  tradesman  at 
that,  to  send  such  a  pretty  piece  of  goods  so  far  without  so  much 
as  a  shopboy  to  take  care  of  it.  I  assure  you  but  for  tho 
presence  of  mesdames" — bowing  to  the  two  ladies — "  I  should 
long  ago  have  deemed  myself  justified  in  using  what  little 
English  I  have  picked  up  at  Sebastopol,  in  trying  to  mako 
mademoiselle's  better  acquaintance." 

"Oh,  monsieur  le  colonel— fLeV  said  the  countess,  shaking 
her  finger  at  the  handsome  colonel. 

The  young  lady  thus  spoken  of,  whether  she  understood 
French  or  not,  raised  her  eyes  from  the  book  she  was  so  dili- 
gently reading,  and  gave  the  colonel  a  look  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
can girls,  a  quiet  stare  of  astonishment.  After  a  moment's  gaze, 
she  turned  to  look  out  of  the  car  window,  with  consummate 
tranquillity. 

"You  must  excuse  me  for  saying  that  in  that  case  you  would 
have  met  a  signal  repulse,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two  i^eiitlemen. 

"  Without  deserving  it,"  replied  his  friend.  "  I  apjieal  once 
more  to  madame.  When  we  first  discovered  our  lovely  young 
neighbor,  whose  beauty  I  do  not  extenuate,  nor  her  astonishir.g 
(^tonnnnt)  air  of  refinement,  she  was  sitting  as  now,  alone— just 
after  we  left  Washington,  when  the  day  began  to  brighten  suffi- 
ciently for  us  to  see  each  other.  At  Baltimore,  where  I  tliuught 
12 
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some  brother  would  appear,  and  her  journey  would  probably 
terminate,  she  has  taken  her  plaee  in  the  omnibus,  guided  by 
the  conductor,  as  I  think." 

"  Certainly,  by  the  conductor,"  said  Wissen 
"  It  is  well.    At  the  Ptiiladelphe  d^pot,  while  waiting  for  the 
train,  mademoiselle,  like  ourselves,  taken  a  cap  of  coffee  and 
rolls,  in  the  $alle  a  manger y  with  a  very  good  appetite." 

"  Exactly,  her  breakfast,  my  dear  colonel ;  and  you  must 
notice  that  in  a  certain  modest  manner  she  has  attached  herself 
to  our  party,  as  if  ^he  wished  to  share  with  Mademoiselle  Ang6- 
lique  the  protection  of  inadame,*'  obsenred  Wissen. 

The  young  lady  looked  more  decidedly  out  of  the  window, 
and  a  minute  after  something  dropped  upon  her  book  and  wet  it. 
"  Bhe  has  attached  herself  to  us  certainly ;  above  all,  at  that 
passage  of  a  river,  where  there  was  such  a  crowding  to  get  on 
the  boat,  and  such  a  rush  for  seats  in  the  train  on  thfs  side.  I 
believe  that  she  allowed  you  to  carry  her  travelling  bag,  colonel, 
since  when  behold  you  her  sworn  knight  I  At  Pliiladelphe  she 
has  escaped  me." 

"  She  took  a  carriage,  which  was  procured  for  her  by  the  con- 
ductor," said  Count  Wissen. 

'*  Very  well,  at  all  events  we  have  found  her  again  in  this  car, 
where  she  has  taken  the  seat  next  to  ours.  Such  a  journey  for 
a  girl  scarce  einhteen  and  beautiful  too!  And  you  will  tell  me 
that  she  posfeibly  belongs  to  the  high  society  of  the  Union.  My 
dear  count,  pardon  mo,  but  that  is  impossible!" — All  this  narra- 
tive with  the  greatest  animation  of  gesture  and  features.  The 
ladies  and  Wissen  lauglied. 

"  I  have  been  longer  in  this  country  than  you,"  said  the  latter, 
with  the  serious  manner  of  a  foreigner  in  discussing  a  crave 
question.  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  our  charming  neighbor 
were  the  daughter  of  a  senator  even  ;  her  father  may  live  in  the 
'Fifth  avenue,'  her  mother  mny  be  a  leader  of  society  in  Wash- 
ington. Nay,  observe  her  a  little — for  she  is  taking  no  notice  of 
us,  and  certainly  does  not  under>'tand  French  when  so  rapidly 
spoken  ; — is  not  her  costume  in  j)erfect  tastol" 
''It  is  very  plain,"  said  the  countess  with  that  glance  of 
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mioate  scratiny  which  women  do  not  consider  impertinent  in  a 
matter  of  Buch  importance ;  "  but  it  is  very  expensive." 

"  Ton  think  so  V*  said  the  handsome  colonel,  with  some 
•arprise. 

Madame  sustained  her  proposition  in  an  extremely  matter-of- 
&ct  way  by  coiijecturing  the  price  of  every  article  of  the  pretty 
stranger's  travelling  wardrobe,  conclndiug  with  a  smile  that  no 
one  in  £aro{M  under  the  rank  of  a  princess  would  travel  in  that 
manner. 

"  Tou  can  infer  nothing  from  that,"  persisted  Wissen  ;  "  ex- 
pensive dress — what  we  honest  Germans  and  Scandinavians  call 
extravagance — is  a  national  foible  in  America.  In  this  instance 
a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  laid  out  to  produce  an  extremely 
quiet  and  inobtrusive  effect.  Only  a  woman,  after  all,  could 
have  told  what  the  things  cost.  We  gentlemen  would  never 
have  suspected  it.  That  is  an  affair  between  ladies  themselves, 
and  in  this  country  they  settle  their  social  ranks  that  way. 
Both  the  colonel  and  you,  it  seems  to  me,  with  great  deference, 
form  your  opinion  upon  mere  accidents  of  custom ;  mine  rests 
upon  the  cachet — the  stamp — of  natural  pre-eminence,  observed 
in  all  artificial  societies,  but  especially  in  America,  where  the 
shades  of  social  difference  are  more  delicate  than  anywhere  iu 
the  world.  This  child  is  alone,  because  her  parents  trust  her 
implicitly  ;  and  my  word  for  it,  she  merits  their  confidence." 

The  whistle  announced  a  station — the  cars  were  rolling  into 
South  Amboy.  The  usual  rush  was  made  for  the  steamboat, 
but  the  youthful  subject  of  so  much  impertinent  remark  hung 
back  till  all  was  clear.  The  conductor,  who  shoald  have 
attended  her,  was  very  busy ;  at  the  step  from  the  car  to  the 
platform  she  hesitated ;  it  was  rather  high  for  a  lady ;  both 
Wissen  and  the  handsome  colonel  ran  back  to  offer  their  assist- 
ance, but  before  they  could  reach  her  she  had  sprung  down, 
and  passed  on  with  her  travelling-bag  and  furs  over  her  aim, 
with  a  slight  "Thank  you,  sir!"  to  Wissen.  The  colonel  she 
did  not  notice.  Wissen  offered  his  hand  again  at  the  plank ; 
she  availed  herself  of  the  courtesy  with  another  "  Thank  yon, 
sir  I"  and  look  of  gratitude  more  than  the  slight  service  merited, 
and  sought  the  ladies'  cabin. 
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Night  had  fully  closed  in  apon  the  bay  and  the  mast-sur. 
rounded  city,  when  the  Amboy  boat  touched  the  pier  at  the 
foot  of  Baitery  Place.  The  beau  colonel,  who  had  not  ceased  to 
rally  his  soberer  friend  on  his  gallantry  to  the  fair  unknown; 
now  calletl  Wissen's  attention  to  her  growing  nerronsness. 

"  Now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  for  your  knight-errantry,  man'cker 
cornte,'*  said  he.  "  Here  is  a  distressed  damsel  indeed.  We  are 
approaching  a  great  city,  it  is  night-fall,  and  she  is  iCbout  to  land 
without  a  protector.  Offer  your  services,  my  brave— my  life  for 
it  they  will  be  accepted." 

''  In  spite  of  yonr  ridicule,  I  shall  do  so,"  said  Wissen. 

"  Of  course  you  will !"  cried  the  colonel.  "  So  would  I  if  my 
IMMition  were  not  peculiar,  and  I  fear  to  compromise  it."— 
With  a  gay  laugh. 

Wissen  frankly  approached  the  youthful  traveller. 

"  I  hope,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  *'  that  you  will  consider  oar 
day's  jouiney  together  a  sufficient  warrant  for  my  taking  the 
liberty  to  ask  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  yon  in  calling  a 
carry-age,  or  otherwise." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir.  I  expect  friends  to  come  for  me, 
and  they  will  have  a  carriage,"  replied  the  young  woman,  in  a 
sweet  voice  and  with  a  confiding  smile. 

'*  Ah  1  that  is  all  right— excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken, 
mademoiselle." 

The  wharf  was  covered  with  hackmen  and  porters,  runners  of 
hotels,  and  the  usual  mob  which  in  New  York  collecta  around  a 
steamboat  landing,  with  a  sprinkling  of  pickpockets  and  loafers. 
The  hackmen  lined  the  wharfs  edge,  flourishing  their  whips  to 
call  tne  attention  of  passengers,  and  vociferating : — "  Carriage, 
sir?" — "  Want  a  good  carriage,  sir?"— They  would  have  rushed 
upon  the  boat  in  a  mass,  in  pursuit  of  their  vocation,  but  she 
was  not  brought  near  enough  for  the  boldest  to  Jump,  and  ta 
soon  as  the  plank  was  laid  two  of  the  boat's  officers  stationed 
themselves  at  the  gangway,  and  by  oaths,  threats,  and  violent 
pushing  kept  them  all  back  and  held  the  way  clear  for  the  exit 
of  the  passengers.  The  ladies  regarded  this  noisy  ehevavx  Sm 
frise  of  whips  with  some  consternation,  and  clung  more  cloeely 
to  their  male  escorts.    A  little  incident  very  much  diverted  the 
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crowd.  A  footman  in  liyery,  with  a  gilt  band  round  his  stylish 
hat,  and  about  fifty  capes,  in  round  numbers,  to  his  drab  over- 
coat, was  trying  to  make  his  way  to  the  plank,  to  the  ^reat  dis- 
gust of  the  hackmen,  who  had  a  natural  dislike  to  the  represen- 
tative of  a  private  carriage.  John  was  hustled,  and  elbowed, 
and  pushed  back,  and  finally,  being  an  Irishman,  got  into  a  fight 
wilh  a  cab-driver  who  had  touched  him  insolently  with  his  whip. 
Several  of  the  cab-driver's  friends  set  upon  John  ;  they  are  real 
bullies  these  fellows ;  and  the  footman,  though  he  pommelled 
right  and  left  as  if  he  had  been  initiated  at  Donnybrook  Fair, 
would  have  had  the  worst  of  it,  had  not  the  police  interfered  by 
taking  the  innocent  party  into  custody.  Twenty  voices  were 
ready  to  testify  to  his  guilt : — ''  Take  him  to  the  station-house  ;** 
— *'  He*ll  get  thirty  days  :'*  &c.,  with  showers  of  curses  more 
forcible  than  refined,  and  which  we  judiciously  omit.  The  pas- 
sengers hung  back,  especially  those  with  female  encumbrances, 
to  avoid  being  mingled  in  this  melee^  while  others  of  the  hack- 
men  wisely  used  the  opportunity  to  ofl*er  their  carriages,  with 
the  most  seducing  promises  of  "  seeing  the  ladies  safe.''  Among 
others,  the  countess,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  handsome  colo- 
nel, and  Count  Wissen  leading  Mile.  Ang^lique,  contemplated 
this  scene  with  the  natural  wonder  of  foreigners. — "  We  will 
wait  till  the  '  row*  is  Over,"  said  the  count  coolly,  as  the  officers 
of  the  boat  urged  them  imperatively  to  pass  on. — "  We  are  in 
no  hurry,  and  the  ladies  don't  wish  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  those 
ueUrcUs" — "  It  is  worse  than  the  Alma,"  said  the  colonel, 
laughing.  At  this  instant  Wissen  felt  his  arm  touched.  He 
turned  ;  it  was  the  fair  unknown. 

**  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you,  Miss  V*  asked  the  count. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  your  arm  to  get  on  the  wharf.  That 
servant  who  is  in  difficulty  with  the  police  has  come  for  me." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Will  you  excuse  me.  Mile.  An- 
g^lique,  if  I  place  you  under  the  charge,  of  your  mamma,  and  of 
M.  le  vicomte  for  a  moment  1" 

"  Oh,  Ang^lique  will  do  very  well,  M.  le  comte,"  said  the 
countess.    "  Jeannette  will  take  care  of  her." 

"  Very  well !"  said  the  beau  coloneL  "  I  think  we  may  all 
move  on  now." 
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Count  Wissen  went  forward  decisively  across  the  plank,  with 
the  yoaog  stranger,  who  hurried  him  along,  saying :  "  Oh,  siri 
•peak  to  the  policeman." 

"  Ton  haTe  arrested  the  wrong  person,  my  friend,*'  said  the 
count. 

"  That's  our  business,*'  answered  the  blae-ooat,  under  whose 
hand»the  unlucky  John  stood  with  the  resignation  of  a  martyr. 
"  More  on,  my  lad." 

"  Stop,  sir !"  cried  the  young  lady,  with  feminine  disregard  of 
authority  in  the  wrong.  **  You  hare  arrested  my  serrant,  sir, 
for  nothing  at  all." 

"  I  can't  see  it  in  that  light,  miss.  If  your  servant  gets  into 
a  fight  here  on  the  wharf,  my  duty  is  to  arrest  him.** 

**  Well,  let  him  off  for  my  sake,"  said  the  young  lady.  "I 
can't  get  home  without  his  help." 

"  Tes,  miss,  his  carriage  is  just  at  the  comer,"  said  a  boy. 
"  Take  your  things,  miss  1" 

"  Want  a  carriage,  miss  1"  said  a  hackman,  one  of  the  fellows 
who  had  helped  pommel  John.  "Take  you  anywhere  you 
like." 

The  policemen  took  no  further  notice  of  the  young  lady's 
appeal,  but  walked  their  prisoner  off  to  the  station. 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  who  I  am,"  she  persisted,  keef^g 
alongside  the  principal  officer,  and  leaning  on  the  count*s  arm, 
"here  is  my  card — my  father's  card' *~ taking  it  eagerly  from 
her  porte-monnaie.  "  My  father  will  be  accountable  for  the 
man, — if  he  is  to  blame.*' 

*-  Ah !  that  kind  of  argument  will  not  answer  in  a  republic  1" 
said  the  count. 

The  officer  look  the  card  sullenly ;  he  did  not  like  to  be 
pressed  so  hard  by  a  young  girl;  but  the  gallantry  of  the 
M.  P.S  is  their  trait.  He  stopped  and  read  it  by  the  light  of 
one  of  the  depot  lamps. 

"Behold  yourself  the  hero  of  an  adventure t"  wbbpered 
aloud,  in  French,  the  handsome  colonel,  who  with  the  countess, 
her  daughter  and  maid,  was  close  behind. 

"  Hollo,  Jim  1"  said  the  policeman  to  hii  oompanioo,  "  look 
here,  will  youl" 
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The  men  looked  at  the  card  together,  and  glanced  at  the 
young  lady  with  obvioas  intere&t  and  cnriosity. 

"  This  is  all  fighl,  ma'am,"  said  the  officer,  with  respect. 
*'  If  yon  are — hem ! — the  daughter  of —the  gentleman  whose 
name  U  on  this  card — which  no  doubt  is  the  case — HI  take 
your  word  for  your  servant's  appearance,  if  he  is  wanted." 

John  was  forthwith  released,  to  the  wonder  of  the  crowd. 

"  Gft  out  of  the  way  there !  Let  these  ladies  pass,  can't  you  V* 
said  the  officers,  officiously  clearing  the  way. 

'*  Ah,  the  card  acts  like  a  charm  I"  said  Wissen,  laughing. 

John  relieved  the  young  lady  of  her  travelling  bag  and  asked 
for  her  checks. 

"  The  express-man  has  them,  John.  Where  is  your  carriage  1 
I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yo»,  sir.'* 

*'  Nay,"  said  Wissen,  "  allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  your  car- 
ry-age.   It  is  night  already,  and  a  perfect  jam  of  peoples." 

At  the  corner  of  Battery  Place  stood  a  large  family  coach, 
hammer-cloth'd,  crimson-lined,  witli  great  silver-mounted  lamps 
shining  brightly,  and  a  coachman  on  the  box,  the  fellow  of  John ; 
in  the  interior  a  young  lady  of  exquisite  beauty, 

'*  in  mantle  farred  with  ermiiM," 

as  the  poet  says,  who  leaned  eagerly  forward,  exclaiming : 
*'  Dearest  Grace  !" — "  Eose !" — The  young  traveller  sprang  in, 
and  the  two  girls  embraced  with  tenderness,  kissing  each  other 
in  the  French  manner  on  both  cheeks.  Then  Rosemary,  observ- 
ing the  stranger,  who  waited  till  the  end  of  ihui  affectionate 
salutation  to  make  his  bow,  exclaimed  in  French,  with  her  ini- 
mitable accent:  ''  Bat  who  is  this,  my  dear  childl  Your  trav- 
elling escort  1    Shall  I  oflfer  monsieur  a  seat  in  the  carriage  1" 

"  Not  at  all !"  cries  Grace,  in  the  same  langnage,  with  a  mali- 
cious fcmiie: — for  the  countess  and  her  party  were  arrested  pre- 
cisely at  the  door  of  the  carriage  by  the  bowing  fig  ire  of  Count 
Wissen.  "  It  is  only  a  very  gallant  gentleman," ~  still  speaking 
French,  the  little  minx,  as  glibly  as  possible, — "  who  has  offered 
me  his  arm  to  get  through  the  crowd.    I  thank  you  very  mnchg 
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"And  I  too,  moDsiear!"  said  Rosemary,  with  the  prettiest 
French  effusion  of  manner. 

"  Heavens !"  cried  the  countess. 

"  It  is  crushing !"  said  the  handsome  colonel. 

The  horses  began  to  prance  and  cnrvet  from  the  moment  tbej 
felt  the  carriage-door  close,  and  the  policeman  went  to  their 
head,  while  John  sprang  up  behind. — "  You  are  all  right,  my 
man  I"  said  the  (>flicer  to  the  latter,  as  the  equipase  started  at 
a  grand  trot,  dashing  the  bright  sparks  from  the  pavement ;  and 
the  young  ladies  bowed  their  thanks  again  from  the  carriage 
like  two  young  princesses. 


\ 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  FBBNCH  PLAN   OF  ATTACK. 

Thb  foreign  party  took  a  hackney  coach  and  drove  to  one  of 
the  great  white  marble  hotels  up-town.  Here  the  plainly-dressed 
coantess  engaged  a  suite  of  rooms,  and  ordered  dinner  in  her 
own  apartments.  The  two  gentlemen,  in  order  to  observe  the 
ways  of  the  country,  had  a  little  table  for  themselves  in  the 
sumptuous  dining-room,  where  with  some  choice  claret  and 
French  cookery  the  handsome  colonel  avowed  that  Paris  could 
scarcely  do  better  for  them.  They  dined  like  Europeans,  that 
Is  to  say,  very  deliberately,  course  after  course,  partaking  mod- 
erately of  each,  and  enlivening  the  repast  with  conversation, 
which  was  stimulated  by  a  temperate  participation  of  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  the  intellectual  black  coffee,  and  a  delicate  chasse^ 
or  thimble-full  of  brandy,  to  conclude.  The  colonel  was  never 
weary  of  discussing  the  adventure  of  the  rail-car,  nor  of  cursing 
his  own  stupidity  in  regard  to  the  fair  unknown.  Going  to  the 
opposite  extreme  at  once,  he  extolled  her  perfect  command  of 
countenance,  and  the  purity  of  her  French,  deducing  from  both 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  indeed  a  young  person  "  perfectly 
brought  up."  Then  she  showed  blood  so  unequivocally  at  the 
affair  of  the  police.  In  fine,  if  his  fair  betrothed  was  like  that, 
in  manners,  beauty  and  spirit,  he  should  esteem  himself  the  most 
fortunate  of  men. 

"  You  have  been  rather  reserved  on  the  subject  of  your  be- 
trothed, my  dear  Flor^al.'*  said  the  count,  smiling.  "  Ton  have 
not  yet  told  me  her  name." 

"  Because  she  is  not  yet  my  betrothed,  observe,  my  brave. 
Hence  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  use  of  her  name  to  announce 
her  as  already  mine." 

"  Your  silence  has  an  honorable  motive :  still  you  may  rely  on 
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my  discretion,  after  all ;  and  I  might  impart  some  informatioDB,'' 
said  the  count. 

"  It  is  true/'  replied  the  young  Ticomte.  *'  In  fact,  my  in- 
quiries hitherto  hare  been  wholly  fruitless.  No  one  in  Wash- 
ington could  tell  aught  of  the  family,  but  what  I  already  knew. 
£h !  well.  Tou  remember  in  Algerie,  about  ten  years  ago,  a 
certain  American  officer  of  the  foreign  legion,  about  your  age, 
I  should  think,  named  d'Ashon,  whom  our  lads  called  Camr-d§' 
lion  on  account  of  his  ezcessiTe  braTery,  and  because'  his  name 
of  baptism  was  Richard  V* 

"  Do  I  remember  him  1"  replied  Wissen,  with  emotion.  "We 
were  sworn  brothers,  my  dear.    He  saved  my  life  at  Isly." 

"  Really  1  Well,  it  is  his  only  daughter  whom  I  should  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  lead  to  the  altar,  although  I  hare  not  yei 
seen  her." 

"  Tou  interest  me  profoundly.  Bashon  has  often  entertained 
me  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter  in  a  desert  bivouac,  by^  our 
camp  fire,  with  the  stars  of  Africa  glittering  overhead.  Bat 
why  should  this  marriage  take  place  so  suddenly  V* 

"  Because  my  leave  of  absence  expires — that  is  to  say,  I  ac- 
cepted this  special  mission  on  condition  it  should  not  interfere 
with  my  rejoining  our  battalions  in  the  Crimea  by  the  first  of 
March." 

"  Tet  yon  have  lost  already  a  week  in  Washington !" 

"  It  is  not  lost,  since  I  have  finished  my  business  and  seen  the 
capital  of  the  Union.  Besides, — to  tell  you  the  truth — I  needed 
a  little  time  to  recover  from  the  voyage  before  I  present  myself 
before  a  young  lady  who  is  to  decide  my  fate.  Mon  JOieu,  my 
dear !  fabulous  millions  are  at  stake.  It  depends  on  this  mar- 
riage to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Flor^al.  Perhaps  also  I  do 
not  prejudice  myself  by  a  little  reserve.  A  woman,  my  brave, 
is  like  an  angler :  she  likes  the  pleasure  of  hooking  a  shy  and 
difficult  fii^b." 

"  Tou  have  not  graduated  in  the  saloons  of  Paritf  for  nothing, 
after  all,"  said  the  count,  laughing.  "  Tour  last,  diplomatically! 
is  the  best  reason  of  all." 

"  For  the  same  reason,"  pursued  the  young  vicomte,  with  ai 
much  gravity  as  if  he  were  planning  the  attack  of  a  fortreta,  "  I 
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do  not  present  mjself  at  the  Dashons*  to-night.  To-morrow 
night  they  give  a  bail,  to  which  I  am  invited.  It  is  there  that  I 
will  see  Mademoiselle  for  the  first  time.  I  shall,  to-morrow,  leave 
simply  my  card.  In  the  evening,  at  a  pretty  early  hour,  I  pre- 
sent myself,  in  fall  uniform — France  being  at  war,  I  ought 
strictly  never  to  quit  it; — I  flatter  myself  that  I  shine  on  these 
occasions,  and  certainly  one  who  has  had  a  success  in  Paris 
ought  not  to  fail  in  New  York." 

"  From  my  knowledge  of  the  Americans,  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  your  tactics." 

"  Why  r 

"  The  family  may  take  offence  at  your  assumed  indifference. 
The  girl  herself  may  resent  it  as  a  slight  to  her  charms.  This 
evening,  perhaps,  you  will  secure  her  in  one  interview.  To-mor- 
row night,  she  may  receive  you  with  the  cordiality  of  an  iceberg. 
This  is  not  a  country  for  delays,  my  dear  vicomte.  Should  the 
young  lady,  above  all,  suspect  the  motive  of  your  fine  back- 
wardness, it  would  be  a  feminine  vengeance  to  play  off  against 
you  some  of  the  numerous  admirers  who  are  as  sure  to  be 
hovering  round  an  heiress,  as  flies  about  a  pot  of  honey.  I 
doubt  not  your  ultimate  triumph  ;  but  you  create  for  yourself 
difficulties." 

The  count  also  objected  to  a  flrst  appearance  in  uniform ; 
for  the  ball  it  was  well  enough,  inasmuch  as  it  was  rigor- 
ously the  etiquette  for  an  officer  in  time  of  war,  travelling  on 
the  service  of  his  sovereign  ;  but  it  would  be  far  better  with  an 
American  girl  of  the  highest  class  to  avoid  anything  theatric. 

"  To  own  the  truth,"  said  the  young  vicomte,  smiling  and 
without  the  slightest  embarrassment,  "  I  have  not  a  decent  suit 
of  plain  clothes  in  my  kit." 

'*  That  alters  the  case,"  said  the  count,  gravely.  "  You  must 
provide  yourself,  then,  immediately.  The  Americans  are  a  pecu- 
liar people.  They  think  inflnitely  more  of  these  externals  than 
we  Europeans  do,  among  whom  rank  is  something  definite  and 
positive.  A  uniform  is  nothing  here ;  a  title  not  much ;  but 
handsome  clothes  are  *  the  ticket'  (as  they  say).  My  opinion 
is  that  your  flrst  visit  should  be  paid  to  a  fashionable  tailor." 

The  young  vicomte  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"  I  protest,**  said  he,  "  that  never  entered  my  head.  I  am 
here,  jost  as  I  left  the  camp.** 

"Come,  it  is  only  half-past  seren/*  said  the  count.  "We 
can  fit  you  out  in  half  an  hour  with  everything  necessary.  I 
will  show  you  at  the  same  time  an  establishment  which  has  no 
compeer  in  Europe.*' 

Greatly  to  his  own  astonishment,  the  young  vicomte  was  soon 
provided  with  a  suit  of  plain  clothes,  fitting  perfectly,  the  more 
perfectly  from  the  elegance  of  his  figure,  and  of  the  best  mate- 
rials known  to  male  dress. 

"  Ma  foi  r  he  exclaimed.  "  I  look  as  if  I  had  jost  stepped 
out  of  a  hotel  in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin.** 

"  You  do,  only  a  little  more  so,'*  said  his  friend,  in  English. 
"  Now  you  are  fit  to  call  on  an  American  heiress,  so  as  to  pass 
for  a  real  vicomte.  Yet  stay,  you  must  have  a  fine  white  cam- 
bric handkerchief.** 

"  Let  us  finish  t"  said  the  vicomte,  impatiently. 

The  young  men  agreed  to  make  the  proposed  visit  in  com- 
pany. Wissen  assured  Flor^al  that  he  would  be  all  the  more 
welcome  for  bringing  with  him  a  friend  in  the  person  of  the 
titled  Minister  of  a  foreign  court. 

"  This  first  visit  is  one  of  ceremony  after  all,  although  it  is 
informal." 

They  did  not  call  a  carriage ;  the  two  nobles  jumped  into  a 
Broadway  omnibus,  like  any  ordinary  mortals;  and  in  loss  than 
twenty  minutes  were  set  down  precisely  at  Mr.  Dashon*8  door. 
The  family  were  not  at  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dashon,  Misa 
Dashon  and  Mi>8  Atherton,  had  all  gone  to  the  opera.  So  carda 
were  duly  left : — "  Le  Lieut.  Colonel  Comte  de  Wissen,  Ministre 

de  S.  M.  le  Roi  de ;"  and  "  Le  Lieut.  Colonel  Vicomte  de 

Flordal.'*  The  cards  were  all  turned  down  in  due  form;  the 
vicomte  left  tipo  ;  and  the  name  of  their  hotel  was  at  the  bottom 
in  pencil. 

"  Now  that  you  have  saved  your  credit,  what  shall  we  do  to 
amuse  ourselves  V* 

"  DiahU  !    Suppose  we  go  to  the  opera  too  T* 

"  Quite  the  thing  to  do.  We  may  bee  them.  They  may  even 
condescend  to  see  us." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   ACADEMY   OF   MUSIC. 

It  was  a  great  night  at  the  opera.  In  the  train  of  one  of  the 
stars  of  the  lyric  firmament  there  had  come  out  to  America  a 
young  woman  of  Scandinavian  origin  and  great  personal  beauty, 
who  had  been  engaged  by  the  famous  prima  donna  in  order  to 
fling  certain  contralto  parts  which  occurred  in  the  pieces  of  her 
repertoire.  This  young  woman  happened  to  be  a  genius  not 
yet  appreciated  in  Europe,  where  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
reputations.  The  audience  of  the  New  York  opera-house  di- 
Tined  her  at  once  for  what  she  was,  and  in  an  instant  the  Sig- 
nora  F^licita  was  hailed  as  the  queen  of  the  lyric  stage.  Her 
grand  success  had  been  in  the  Trovaiore  of  Verdi,  a  weak  opera, 
miserably  melodramatic,  which  owes  its  fortune  to'  one  or  two 
striking  situations  and  some  charming  melodies :  above  all,  to 
the  fine  part  of  Azucena.  On  this  evening  was  to  be  represented 
a  much  greater  work,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  The  house  was  crowded 
from  parquet  to  dome. 

Wissen  and  the  young  vicomte  arrived  late,  and  with  some 
difficulty,  by  making  interest  with  the  box-keeper,  were  admit- 
ted into  one  of  the  stage-boxes,  for  in  the  parquet  there  was  not 
even  standing-room.  They  found  themselves  in  a  very  good 
position  to  hear  and  see,  being  obliged  to  stand  however,  in 
order  to  see  the  stage,  as  the  front  of  the  box  was  occupied  by 
a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  stared  slightly  when  they 
entered,  but  look  no  other  notice. 

It  was  already  the  scene  of  the  banquet,  where  the  dramatic 
interest  grows  intense,  and  Orsini  sinsrs  his  fine  drinking-song. 
F^licita,  who  sung  this  part,  was  magnificent.  When  that  glo- 
riously beautiful  young  gentleman  rose  from  ihe  table  and  ad- 
yanced  to  the  foot-lights,  golden  goblet  in  hand,  tall  as  the  other 
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caraliers  groaped  picturesquely  round  him,  you  could  scarcely 
believe  it  was  a  woman.  The  song  was  frantically  encored ;  a 
shower  of  bouquets  and  wreaths  fell  upon  the  stage.  The  house 
trembled  with  the  applause.  Then  the  music  changed  to  the 
notes  of  funeral  despair ;  Lucrezia  enters  to  inform  the  rerellers 
that  the  wine-cup  has  been  poisoned  and  that  they  must  aH 
die ;  horror  sits  upon  every  countenance ;  and  they  pass  out  of 
the  apartment  one  by  one,  by  a  door  through  which  we  behold 
their  coffins  standing  upright  against  the  wall  in  readiness  to 
receive  them.    The  situation  has  scarcely  ever  been  rivalled. 

There  was  a  lady  in  the  stage-box  where  the  young  noblemen 
saw  this  scene,  who  seemed  profoundly  and  singularly  affected 
by  it.  Wissen  could  not  help  noticing  her  emotion.  It  was  not 
the  sympathetic  agitation  which  a  tragic  event  usually  excites 
in  women,  that  painted  itself  on  her  countenance ;  but  rather, 
during  the  wild  inspiration  of  Orsini's  song,  a  glance  of  bitter 
contempt,  such  as  Lucrezia  herself  might  have  bestowed  upon 
her  victims,  and,  at  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe,  one  of  irre- 
pressible triumph.  She  turned  round  to  .the  gentleman  next  her 
with  a  smile,  so  peculiar,  so  unequivocal,  and  so  malignant  in 
its  meaning,  that  Wissen  shuddered.  Ho  felt  for  the  moment 
that  Lucrezia  Borgia  stood  before  him,  as  the  poet  has  imagined 
her ; — lustful,  cruel  and  unrelenting,  and  yet  with  a  maternal 
instinct  left  to.> ;  for  the  lady*s  eye,  before  it  turned  again  to  the 
stage,  fell  upon  a  younger  companion  who,  from  the  resem- 
blance, mii^ht  well  be  her  daughter,  and  the  smile  became  affec- 
tionate. The  daughter  was  a  very  handsome  girl,  apparently 
about  nineteen,  who  wore  a  remarkably  distinguished  opera- 
cloak  of  cherry-color  and  white  stripes,  her  hnir  banded  with 
pearls,  and  her  fine  arms  covered  with  bracelets.  The  count 
whisperingly  pointed  out  this  matron-like  finery  to  his  friend, 
and  said : — "  In  Europe  you  would  be  sure  it  was  a  married 
woman,  but  I  am  confident  that  this  is  a  young  lady." — **  I  hope 
it  is  not  Miss  Dashon  at  all  events  !"  replied  the  vicomte:  ^'  not 
even  her  beauty  would  reconcile  me  to  a  style  like  thaU**— 
"Eh!  voild,  my  friend!"  exclaimed  Wissen.  "Look  at  the 
stage-box  opposite  I  There  is  our  heroine  of  the  rail-car !  And 
my  faith !  she  sees  us  too !" 
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In  ikcl  the  opposite  box  was  occupied  by  the  Dashons.  Grand- 
mamma was  there,  in  her  white  hair,  set  off  bj  a  small  Telvet 
coiffure  enriched  with  point,  and  looking;  very  much  like  a 
dachess ;  her  arms,  of  which  she  was  still  so  vain,  were  bare 
and  filittered.  with  jewels.  Grandpapa  sat  a  little  back,  also 
white-haired,  but  with  a  hi$;h-co]ored  face  and  eye  still  spark- 
ling under  the  thick  iron-JH'ey  eyebrows :  he  rests  one  brown 
band  on  his  gold-headed  cane.  His  white  waistcoat  is  buttoned, 
old  gentleman-like,  to  the  throat :  he  looks  beautifully  clean  and 
healthful,  in  spite  of  gout.  Roosevelt  is  there,  just  behind  Miss 
Atherton,  talking  to  her,  and  looking  at  his  cousin,  in  the  corner 
of  the  box  nearest  the  stage.  The  two  youns  ladies  sit  together, 
and  look  sufficiently  alike,  at  first  sight,  to  be  sisters ;  nor  would 
the  Ticomte  take  either  of  them  for  a  married  woman.  Yet 
Rosemary  was  imposing ;  the  fire  of  lorgnettes  directed  from  all 
parts  of  the  house  at  the  box  where  she  pat,  was  partly  attracted 
by  the  millions  of  her  grandpapa ;  but  many  an  opera-glass  still 
occupied  itself  with  her  noble  and  lovely  head,  where  the  owner 
bad  no  idea  who  she  was.  Fair  and  momentary  triumph  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  before  the  humiliation  of  the  tomb,  and  the 
swift  sentence  of  the  world's  forgetfulness !  Tiie  form  which 
DOW  gleams  like  a  star,  the  radiant  countenance,  the  shape  of 
budding  elegance,  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  borne  along  the  streets 
in  a  black-plumed  hearse.  Already  she  is  marked  for  the  grave 
by  a  jealous  and  vengeful  -eye.  The  lady  whose  singular  ex- 
pression Wiasen  had  noted,  turns  again  to  her  neighbor,  a  gen- 
tleman dressed  in  a  semi-quaker  garb,  and  whispers  : — 

"  Do  you  see  the  Roraarin  turning  her  glass  this  way  1  Which 
do  you  think — is  she  looking  at  her  cousins,  Augusta  and  me  1 
or  at  you,  Ezekiel  1  or  at  our  handsome  intruders  here,  whoever 
they  are — foreigners  evidently  1" 

"  Messieurs  have  the  air  of  being  greatly  taken  with  her  too 
or  with  Miss  Atherton,  or  both,"  replied  Dr.  Mannikin. 

"  It  is  positively  uncivil,  considering  that  they  are  in  my  box 
on  the  invitation  of  the  manager — after  asking  my  permission, 
I  grant  Distinguished  strangers !  well,  they  look  that.  Ah  !  a 
thought  strikes  me,  Ezekiel.    Can  it  be  possible  that  infernal 
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▼icomte  has  arrived  this  very  eyening,  and  hapDened  into  my  box 
—into  the  den  of  the  lioness  I** 

Mrs.  Variclc  tarned  fall  roand  at  that  and  gave  the  strangers 
an  American  lady's  stare.  They  bowed.  The  exciting  last  scenes 
of  the  opera,  despite  the  absence  of  Fdlicita,  now  absorbed  gen- 
eral attention.  It  is  seldom  that  in  America  an  opera  is  pat 
npon  the  stage  with  any  genaioe  dramatic  effect.  Nothing  is 
commonly  regarded  bat  the  niusic  and  the  vocal  gems.  This 
night  it  was  different— a  great  actress  had  infused  her  own  con- 
ocptions  into  the  action,  and  although  Lncrezia  was  feeble  com- 
pared to  Orsini,  the  interest  endured  to  the  last,  and  theaudienoe 
never  rose  till  the  curtain  fell. 

The  retreat  of  so  large  an  assembly  was  a  slow  and  serious 
afihir.  Moreover,  the  magnates  took  it  easily,  which  left  time 
for  greetings  between  friends,  and  display  of  pretty  opera- 
cloaks.  The  parties  who  had  occupied  the  two  stage-boxes 
met  in  the  vestibule.  Miss  Atherton  and  Rosemary  were  talking 
eagerly,  the  former  sustaining  her  part  in  the  colloquy  without 
ceasing  to  have  an  eye  upon  everything  around  her.  When  the 
two  cavaliers  came  in  sight,  she  obviously  said  something  which 
made  Miss  Dashon  also  quickly  look,  and  Grace  herself  bowed. 

"  We  meet  again  very  soon,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  Minister, 
"  in  a  very  different  scene." 

Grandmamma  turned  round  with  looks  of  inquiry. 

'Mt  Is  the  gentleman  who  helped  Grace  through  the  crowd  in 
her  difficulty  with  ihe  police,  grandmamma !"  said  Miss  Dashon, 
laughing  and  blushing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dashon  both  thanked  the  count  for  his  polite- 
ness to  their  guest. 

"  I  should  have  gone  to  the  boat  myself,"  said  grandpapa, 
"  but  I  suffer  from  gout" — smiling — '*  and  I  dare  say  my  place 
was  well  supplied,  sir." 

**  Cornelias,"  said  grandmamma,  "  I  wish-  yon  would  see  if 
Johnson  has  got  his  carriage  close  to  the  steps : — your  unde 
doesn*t  want  to  walk  half  a  square  to  it." 

Roo^!Ovelt  went  off  in  a  rage  to  fulfil  the  commission ;  the 
crowd  was  still  dense ;  for  it  had  come  on  to  ndn ;  and  the  car- 
riages were  slow  in  getting  up,  while  the  pedestrians,  and  ladies 
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who  relied  on  omnibases,  of  whom  there  are  always  great  num- 
bers, blocked  up  the  passages,  piDning  up  their  dresses,  or  wait- 
ing for  umbrellas.  Meanwhile  the  Dashons  and  Yaricks  chatted ; 
the  girls  looked  lovely  in  their  mantles  and  nubes ;  and  the  two 
foreigners  rather  liked  it.  It  was  all  about  F^Iicita,  and  the 
drinking  song,  and  the  great  prima  donna,  and  the  orchestral 
deficiencies.  Then  a  great  surge  of  well-dressed  people  came 
backing  in  from  the  porch,  driven  in  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
and  heavy  shower,  and  bore  the  whole  party  precipitately  back, 
grandmamma  **  consterned,"  as  the  Count  said,  and  the  girls 
laughing.  The  ice  of  ceremony  was  completely  broken  through. 
In  the  changes  of  position  consequent  on  this  hasty  retrograde 
movement,  Count  Wissen  found  himself  next  to  Miss  Dashou, 
and  Fiordal,  having  protected  Miss  Atherton  from  being  tram- 
pled on,  addressed  her  some  words  of  encouragement — for  she 
who  had  been  so  courageous  in  the  midst  of  a  fighting  rabble  a 
few  hours  before,  seemed  frightened  by  the  rush  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  In  fine,  when  Roosevelt  returned,  having  with  dif- 
ficulty made  his  way  through,  and  reported  the  carriage  at  the 
very  nearest  point,  and  waiting  for  them,  grandmamma  accepted 
cheerfully  Count  Wissen's  proffered  arm,  and  the  Vicomte  do 
Flor^al  gave  his  to  Miss  Atherton,  with  whom  he  had  contrived 
to  make  his  peace  in  a  very  few  moments ;  while  Rosemary, 
gathering  up  her  dress  bravely  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  arm  supporting  her  grandfather,  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  Good-night,  cousin  Isabel,'*  she  said  to  Mrs.  Varick,  as  they 
moved  or.    "  Good-night,  Augusta." 

"Good-night,  cousin  Rose." — "Good-night,  Rose." — "Good- 
night, Rosemary.*'— Good-night,  Miss  Rosemary."  A  litte  vol- 
ley of  these  salutations  was  fired  after  her,  which  made  the 
▼icomte  look  back ;  but  no  one  said, "  Good-night,  Miss  Dashon"  : 
— for  they  were  all  either  relatives  or  intimate  friends  of  the 
family.  That  name  would  have  made  him  start,  ^d  any  one 
uttered  it.  And  Rosemary  walked  close  behind  hira,  and  Grace 
now  and  then  turneil  back  to  her  friend  with  a  brilliant  smile, 
and  the  movement  caused  her  to  lean  a  little  more  decidedly 
on  the  young  vicomte's  arm,  and  Rose  smiled  at  that  coquetry : 
for  she  was  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  not  to  see  it  at  all,  Rose- 
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mary  was  not  So  they  sprang  into  the  coacb,  the  door  wu 
closed,  the  footman  mounted  behind,  Johnson  gave  the  horses  a 
little  touch,  and  off  they  went  over  the  W€t  and  gas-lighted 
pavement. 

"  Upon  my  soul !"  cried  Flor^al.  "  This  is  an  adventure  I 
How  Mademoiselle  Grace  is  charming !  I  have  failed  to  lose  to 
her  my  heart." 

"Remember,  my  dear  fellow,  that  yon  are  as  good  as 
married." 

"  Oh !  my  faith !  who  was  making  love  to  her  friend  all  the 
time  1 — a  very  pretty  girl  too,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  '  Meesi 
Grace.' " 

"  There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes,  my  dear." — The  reader 
is  to  remember  that  the  original  of  all  this  conTersation  is 
French.  "  I  admire  Meess  Grace  to  excess ;  but  Meess  Rose— 
it  is  simplicity  itself  united  with  a  certain  grandeur  I" 

^'  Ah,  bah,  Wissen !  now  you  are  in  your  heights.  I  compre- 
hend nothing  of  all  that.  In  a  year's  acquaintance  I  should 
scarcely  draw  such  a  conclusion,  at  which  you  arriye  after  a 
quarter-of-an-hour's  conversation  in  the  lobby  of  an  opera-house ! 
What  has  she  said  then  T* 

"What  does  not  concern  you,  my  dear.  What  has  Meess 
Grace  said  to  you  1" 

"  Absolutely  nothins;.  It  is  what  charms  me.  The  inconsola- 
ble reflection  is  that  I  did  not  and  could  not  ask  her  name,  and 
that  nobody  pronounced  it." 

"  Let  us  pray  that  it  may  turn  out  to  be  Dashon,"  said  the 
count,  laughing. 

*'  Ah !  what  a  ravishing  supposition !"  cried  the  Yicomte, 
seriouvsly. 

*'  You  are  then  really  in  love  with  this  beautiful  young  per- 
son V  a'<ked  his  friend  in  a  graver  tone. 

"  Perhaps  :  but  sure  I  am  that  I  Yiave  mude  a  conquest  of  her; 
and  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  Ma'lemoiselle  Da>hon, — why, 
then,  you  know,  my  affair  is  settled." 

"  And  should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  Flor^al  1  You  then  will 
have  trifled  with  the  feelings  of  a  very  inexperienced,  but  I  am 
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eoDTinced  very  innoc*-nt  and  estimable  yonng  girl,  who  takes 
yonr  gallantry  for  a  serious  pa^sslon." 

"  It  is  true,"  iaid  the  vicomte;  '*  yet  comes  a  little  too  late." 

"  You  are  off  the  straight  i)ath,  my  friend  ;  and  depend  upon 
!t  that  sooner  than  perhaps  you  think,  will  you  be  led  to  a  pre- 
cipice." 

Meanwhile  Uie  carriage  of  the  Dashons  rolled  swiftly  home. 
It  contained  five  persons,  for  Roosevelt  Dai^hon  was  admitted  to 
a  share  of  the  front  seat.  The  youncr  ladies — it  was  before 
hoops  came  in — sat  close  together  and  left  a  corner  for  ihe 
young  roan,  next  his  couMn.  He  was  very  gloomy  and  said  not 
a  word  the  whole  way  home.  The  young  ladies  did  not  rattle 
much  either;  Rosemary  never  did,  and  OrDce  stood  in  awe  of 
grandmamma  Dashon.  But  the  latter  lady  talked  the  whole 
way ;  she  was  greatly  captivated  with  Count  Wissen,  would  have 
liked  to  invite  him  to  the  ball,  if  it  had  not  been  that  diplomatic- 
etiquette — "  do  you  understand  1" — would  prevent  him  from 
accepting  until  Mr.  Dashon  had  been  regularly  presented  to 
him.  And  who  was  his  friend  ?  Some  yonng  attach^  of  the 
French  legation  perhaps.  It  was  wonderful  how  near  the 
guesses  came  without  their  hitting  on  the  true  supposition. 
Rosemary  alone  did  not  offer  an  opinion  who  the  handsome 
colonel  was,  or  evince  the  slightest  curiosity  on  the  subject. 
When  they  reached  home,  the  first  object  that  caught  grand- 
mamma's eagle  eye,  were  the  cards  of  the  two  gentlemen  on 
her  table. 

**  Ah,  Rose,  my  child,  read  these  cards,"  cried  grandmamma. 

And  Rose,  whose  eyes  wero  those  of  eighteen,  not  fifty-eight, 
read  distinctly,  amid  profound  silence — 

"  'Xtf  Lieut- Colonel  Comte  de  TTmew, 
Minisire  de  Sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de .' 


"  And  the  other  is" — a  still  deeper  hush,  and  Qrace  half 
sprang  from  the  sofa  where  she  had  flung  herself  on  entering— 
Rosemary's  voice  a  little  trembled : — "  The  other  is 

"  'Le  Li9ut,'C6Umel  Vicomte  de  Florecd:  " 
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A  deep  bloBh  safiosed  the  cheek  of  Rose  DashoD,  bat  Grtoe 
Atherton  turned  pale  as  death. 

"  Mademoiselle  takes  it  coolly/'  observed  gmndmamma. 

"  I  knew  it  was  he,"  said  Rosemary. 

"  That  is,  you  suspected  it,  my  dear  child." 

"  No,  grandmamma — I  had  not  a  suspicion  till  I  asked  M.  de 
WiH.sen  the  name  of  his  companion,  meaning  to  tell ** 

Rosemary  stopped  short,  and  looked  down  at  the  card  of  the 
handsome  vicomte,  who  was  almost  her  betrothed.  A  more 
lovely  picture  could  not  be  imagined, — the  eyes  downcast,  the 
virgin  cheek  slightly  flushed,  the  inefTable  expression  of  mo- 
desty and  submission  that  played  over  her  serenely  beautiful 
countenanco. 

Her  cousin  Roosevelt  stifled  an  execration,  and  nuhed  cot  of 
the  room,  and  out  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  MTBTEBIBS   ▲  LITTLE   OPEITBD. 

The  distinguished^ooking  foreigners  conversing  with  the 
Dashons  on  a  footing  of  acquaintance  in  the  lohby  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Masic,  and  handing  the  ladies  to  the  carriage,  attracted 
general  attention,  bat  especially  that  of  the  Varicks,  whose 
party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Varick,  their  daughter  Augusta, 
and  Dr.  Mannikin.  The  latter  seldom  appeared  in  public  with 
his  old  friends :  but  somehow  the  character  of  Borgia  interested 
him,  and  he  had  availed  himself  of  a  standing  invitation,  im- 
plied if  not  expressed,  to  occupy  a  seat  in  Mrs.  Varick's  well- 
placed  and  very  expensive  box. 

•*  Beyond  a  doubt  it  is  M.  de  Flor^al,"  said  Mrs.  Varick,  when 
they  were  in  the  carriage. 

"  Which  is,  mother  1"  said  Augusta.  "  The  fair  one,  or  the 
dark-eyed  handsom'*  young  man  1" 

*'  The  dark-eyed,  handsome  young  man,  you  little  fool !  The 
other  is  near  forty,"  said  her  mother. 

*'  But  why,  then,  did  he  never  open  his  lips  to  Rosemary 
Dashon  ?"  cries  Augusta.  "  lie  did  nothing  but  flirt  with  Grace 
Atherton  the  whole  time.'* 

''  That  rather  ^onfirms  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  expected 
suitor  from  France,  Miss  Augusta,"  observed  Dr.  Mannikin. 
"Why  else  should  he  devote  himself  to  such  a. child  as  Miss 
Atherton,  unless  to  divert  attention  from  his  real  aiml" 

"  Ah !  you  are  a  deep  one,  Mannikin !  One  must  read  you 
by  contraries !"  said  Mr.  Varick,  chuckling.  "  The  doctor 
knows  how  to  mask  a  flirtation,  doesn't  he,  Isabel  7" 

"  Well,  I  heard  Rose  call  the  fair  gentleman  (who  is  also  very 
fine-looking)  M.  le  comte"  persisted  Augusta. 

"  That  accounts  for  his  handing  aunt  to  the  carriage,"  said 
her  mother,  "  while  M.  le  vicomte,  who  is  perhaps  already  be- 
trothed to  your  cousin,  led  Miss  Atherton,  who  is  their  guest : 
it  is  quite  the  etiquette." 
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"Ah,  you  understand  etiquette !"  ezcliumed  Mr.  Varick. 
"  Confound  etiquette,  I  say.  If  I  were  Rose  Dashon,  I  would 
see  etiquette  in  Guinea  before  I  would  let  my  intended  get  too 
thick  with  such  a  confounded  pretty  girl  as  Miss  Athertoo. 
Doose  take  it!  you  call  her  chil<l,  Isabel!  She  knows  more 
than  the  other  gTl.    1*11  be  handed  if  she  don't.** 

Mr.  Varick  had  taken  between  the  acts  what  he  called  a 
"smile,**  and  was  in  a  very  cheerful  condition.  When  Dr. 
Mannikin  was  set  down,  Mr.  Varick  also  got  out,  leaving  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  drive  home  together.  The  carriage  then 
rolled  on  in  silence,  until  Augusta  exclaimed : — 

'  Oh,  mother  t  if  Rose  Dashon  marries  a  real  vicomte  this 
winter — the  heir  of  a  real  marquis  of  the  old  faubourg,  as  Aunt 
Dashon  says — I  shall  die  of  spite !  And  I  see  just  how  it  will 
be :  she  will  marry  the  vicomte,  and  Grace  Atherton  the  count ; 
or  else,  Rosemary  will  marry  the  count,  and  Grace  the  vicomte. 
It  will  be  Madame  la  vlcomtesse  de  Flor^al,  nee  d'Ashon — do 
you  understand  T* — mimicking  her  great-aunt.  '*  I  shall  go 
mad.** 

"  yie  d'Ashon  /**  ejaculated  her  mother,  bitterly,  "  Bom  a 
Dashon  I    /  was  born  a  Dashon  !*' 

"  Why  didn't  you  marry  Rosemary's  father,  and  then  I  should 
be  in  her  place  now  V  demanded  the  daughter,  with  asperity. 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  fool,  Aususta." 

"  Well,"  cried  Augusta,  *'  I  don't  care.  I'll  marry  one  of  them 
—I  don't  care  which — or  else  I'll  run  away  with  somebody  the 
same  day  Rosa  Dashon  is  married  ;  mind  that,  now  !" 

"  Just  keep  a  little  sense  in  your  head,  and  you  shall  marry 
whom  you  please  1'*  said  her  mother.  "If  you  suppose  thst  I 
am  going  to  be  out-manoeuvred  this  time  by  Aunt  Dashon  and 
that  old  Romarin,  you  are  much  mistaken.  That  happened 
once,  AufTUsta.  before  you  were  bom,  when  I  had  no  more  sense 
or  experience  than  you  have ;  but  I  have  got  quite  another  head 
on  my  shoulders  now." 

They  found  Roosevelt  already  at  the  door  when  they  arrived. 
He  had  that  moment  crossed  over  from  his  uncle  Dashon's. 

"  Well,  Roosey,**  said  his  mother,  in  a  kind  yet  fierce  tone* 
"  What  is  tho  news  from  France  V* 
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The  yoang  man  went  Id  without  answering.  Mrs.  Varick 
followed  her  son  into  the  farthest  room  of  the  suite,  where  he 
threw  himself  upon  a  sofa  and  huried  his  face  in  the  cushion. 

"  What  has  happened,  my  soni"  insisted  Mrs.  Varick,  putting 
her  arm  round  him  with  tenderness.    ''  Tell  mother!'* 

In  her  ermined  mantle,  richly  dressed  hair,  and  ripe  form 
kneeling  beside  him,  she  resembled  a  sta^re-princess  in  some 
pathetic  scene :  for  incessantly  in  real  life  these  contrasts  meet, 
of  splendor  without  and  miserable  passions  within.  The  youth 
turned  upon  his  side,  without  rising,  and  looked  steadily  in  her 
face.    His  was  fiercely  working. 

**  The  Frenchman  has  arrived,"  said  he ;  "  she  knows  it,  and 
means  to  have  him.  I  can  read  Rosemary*s  countenance  as 
easily  as  she  can  read  music.  Tou  told  me,  mother,  if  the 
moment  came  when  I  despaired,  to  tell  you.  It  has  come.  I 
care  not  what  happens.  She  shall  never — never  belong  to 
another !" 

"  ffouf  wil'  you  prevent  itT* 

"  Insult  him  the  first  opportunity.  He  is  a  soldier  and  must 
fight.  I  choose  pistols  !*' — And  the  young  man's  arm  straightened 
itself  in  a  duelling  position.    His  mother  smiled  and  kissed  him. 

"  The  way  lies  not  there,  Roosey :  for  this  vicomte,  you  see,  I 
mean  shall  marry  your  sister." 

"  He  never  will  do  that,  mother." 

"Listen  to  me,  Roosey.  Will  you  better  yourself  with  Rose- 
mary by  killing  her^m;e  in  a  duel  1  Will  you  go  on  to  insult, 
and  provoke  a  challenge,  from  every  successful  suitor  she  has— 
one  after  another  1  Will  they  all  fight,  if  you  dol  Won't  you 
be  arrested  and  imprisoned  to  await  your  trial  for  murder,  or 
else  be  obliged  to  fly  the  country  1  No,  my  son,  believe  me, 
your  plan  is  equally  dangerous  and  impracticable." 

"  I  will  kill  her,  and  then  commit  suicide !"  said  the  youth, 
vehemently,  yet  in  a  low,  hissing  tone. 

"  Now  tru^t  all  that  to  your  mother  !"  whispered  Mrs.  Varick, 
bending  over  him,  and  speaking  inio  his  ear. 

"  What  is  your  plan,  mother  1    Speak  out." 

"  When  she  is  out  of  the  way,  my  son,  you  and  your  sister 
enter  at  once  into  your  rights." 
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*' Are  you  really  my  mother?"  said  the  yoitnK  man,  slowly, 
and  re^rding  her  with  his  great  blue  eyeii,  in  which  there 
gleamed  an  expression  of  yet  deeper  horror  and  despair. 

"  So  truly  your  mother,  Roosevelt,  that  I  would  forfeit  my 
salvation  to  secure  your  happiness." 

"Shall  I  be  happy  when  ^she  is  out  of  the  way,*  do  yon 
think,  mother  r* 

"You  will  be  happier,  no  doubt,  when  she  is  Madame  do 
Flor^al,"  replied  his  mother,  with  a  smile  shocking  to  see  on 
maternal  lips. 

The  boy  broke  from  her  arms  with  a  cry  of  pain,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room.  The  temptress  rose  to  her  feet ;  looked  after 
him  ;  moved  f^erpent-llke  to  the  table. — "  lie  will  come  to  it  at 
last!**  she  hissed  rather  than  whispered  to  herself:  "but  it 
must  be  left  to  worlc** — She  took  up  a  miniature,  it  was  with  a 
tretnbling  hand. 

Some  one  advanced  towards  her  down  the  middle  room ;  it 
was  Dr.  Mannikin.  Long  as  their  intimacy  had  lasted,  the 
woman  glanced  in  the  mirror,  smoothed  her  hair,  straightened 
her  waist,  and  gave  her  flowing  skirt  a  slight  shake,  ere  she 
went  a  step  to  meet  him.  They  sate  down  upon  the  sofa  where 
the  scene  between  Mrs.  Varick  and  Roosevelt  had  pa^^sed,  and 
conversed  long  and  earnestly.  The  physician  was  giving  her 
some  informalion ;  at  times  the  lady's  emotion  was  evident; 
but  we  shall  best  explain  it  in  our  own  wonls. 

Qreat  events  in  this  world  are  intimately  connected  with  little 
ones.  In  the  November  election  of  that  year  there  were  four 
tickets  run  in  the  State,  and  tlie  contest  was  excessively  close. 
In  the  city,  a  democratic  mayor  was  chosen,  but  a  combination 
of  Whigs  and  Republicans  carried  all  the  chief  offices,  by  a 
mere  plurality,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Surrogate,  who  had  a 
mnjority.  Mr.  George  Varick,  who  previously  held  an  office 
rich  in  plunder,  havintr  imprndentlv  got  h\mi>elf  nominated  for 
one  of  still  higher  control,  shared  the  defeat  of  his  party  and 
was  left  out  of  the  city  government. 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  him.  From  causes  which  we  shall 
presently  indicate,  Mr.  Varick's  affairs  were  again  in  a  disor- 
dered state,  and  he  relied  on  the  boundless  contracts  centering 
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fai  the  Dew  office,  and  the  millions  it  would  enable  him  to 
handle,  in  order  to  extricate  himself.  He  had  betted  largely 
on  himself,  and  subscribed  a  fabulous  amount  to  expenses  of 
election,  to  secure  the  nomination.  The  payment  of  all  these 
items  forced  him  to  draw  his  balances  very  dry  at  a  bank 
where  his  accommodations  were  liberal,  on  the  implied  condition 
that  his  deposits  were  to  be  always  large.  To  replace  his 
deposits  and  keep  his  credit  good  in  bank,  he  was  obliged  to 
borrow  on  tlie  street  at  high  rates,  and  his  paper  began  to  be 
too  frequently  offered.  It  had  never  been  A  No.  1,  and  now  it 
was  difficult  to  classify  it  exactly.  Endorsers  grew  shy.  Since 
his  return  from  California,  where  he  had  learned  something, 
Varick  had  kept  clear  of  the  gaming-table  in  a  large  way  ;  but 
he  was  always  intimate  with  a  number  of  men  of  lars^e  means 
and  untainted  credit,  who  privately  indulged  in  the  excitement 
of  play  ;  he  went  one  night  to  a  noted  establishment  in  a  quiet 
street  with  some  of  these  gentlemen ;  won  largely,  went  again, 
lost  largely ;  grew  desperate,  went  nightly,  lost  immensely ; 
returned  home,  one  night,'  ruined.  It  was  supposed  by  those 
who  knew  statistics,  that  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years 
Varick  had  extracted  about  half  a  million  from  the  public 
purse,  and  it  was  gone  !  With  an  aching  heart  he  reckoned  up 
his  assets  on  a  card,  and  found  that  should  he  soil  his  real 
estate  (all  deeply  mortgaged,  of  course),  di^tpose  of  his  houses, 
furniture,  horses,  everything,  and  pay  his  debts,  he  would  be  a 
beggar. 

By  **  houses"  we  do  not  mean  those  of  his  tenants,  but  those 
which  he  r>ersonally  occupied,  which  must  be  reckoned  in  the 
plural  number :  for  besides  his  magnificent  mansion  on  the  lordly 
Avenue — generally  known  as  "  Mrs.  VarickV — Mr.  V.  had  an 
establishment  on  one  of  Uie  side-streets,  but  a  very  elegant  and 
fashionable  situation  all  the  same,  where  in  luxury  not  less  ex- 
quisit4>,  Mr.  Varick  sometimes  entertained  a  few  of  his  confiden- 
tial male  friends,  at  little  late  snppers  "raced  by  some  very  ex- 
pensive crinoline  that  spent  almost  as  freely  as  Mrs.  Varick  her- 
self, and  paid  ft)r  everything  in  cash,  which  Mrs.  Varick  did 
Dot.    Driving  such  a  tan<lem,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  rate 

at  which  Mr.  V.  was  going  to— no  matter  where.    Put  it  all  to- 
1  ^ 
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gether  :^lection  expenses,  bribes,  law  expenses,  bets,  tnierett, 
specnlatiTe  losses,  fast  ladles,  gambling  ! !  The  wonder  is  nol 
that  Mr.  Qcorge  Tarick,  after  robbing  the  public  of  half  a  mO- 
lion,  found  himself  at  the  end  of  eight  years  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  the  wrong  side  of  nothing ;  bat,  this  being 
the  case,  how  he  still  had  houses,  horses,  carriages,  mistresses* 
cash  and  credit — could  still  pay  something,  and  still  borrow  a 
great  deal. 

But  he  could  not  borrow  enough  for  h!s  necessities.  That  is 
patent  to  any  one  who  knows  a  little  of  business.  Mr.  Yarick 
owed  a  hnndrei  thousand  dollars  more  than  he  was  worth,  and 
was  spending  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  week,  with  no  income 
to  meet  that  ineTitable  expense,  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  float- 
ing 9100  000,  but — fresh  loans.  Let  any  good  accountant  figure 
up  where  he  will  be  this  time  tweWemonth,  allowing  that  be 
gets  money  at  two  per  cent,  a  month.  I  shrink  firom  the  result. 
What  resource  has  ho  left  T  VThisper  it.  No,  best  aol  even  whia- 
per  a  fact  of  that  nature.  In  a  very  tight  place,  wQen  his  bm- 
ker  had  returned  him  a  little  note  for  tlO,000,  wLich  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  shaved  even  at  three  per  cent,  Mr.  Varick  re- 
deemed his  credit  on  the  street  by  meeting  bis  obligations  as 
usual.  He  had  got  accommodated  somewhere.  Nay,  it  was  at 
bank.  He  had  borrowed  the  money  at  leyal  interest,  of  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  cautious  institutions  in  Wall  street  Mr. 
Dasbon  kept  about  half  a  million  there  on  deposit,  and  singu- 
larly enough,  though  that  gentleman  never  endorsed  for  anybody 
(he  had  stepped  in,  it  seems,  to  save  his  nephew)  the  note  had 
the  name  of  "  C.  Roosevelt  Dashon,"  in  a  hand  never  to  be  mis- 
taken, on  the  back. 

•*  You  couldn't  be  deceived  in  Mr.  Dashon's  signature  V*  said 
a  new  director,  timidly,  to  the  cashier,  in  the  bank  parlor. 

"  As  easily  in  my  own,"  said  the  cashier,  while  the  other  di- 
rectors shrugged  their  shoulders,  or  raisM  their  eye-brows,  or 
grimly  Hmiled. 

The  note  was  passed  of  course. 

After  that,  Mr.  Varick's  affiirs  got  an  upward  tendency 
again  ;  his  paper  became  quite  popular,  though  a  few  old  ope- 
rators were  shy  of  it    He  ha'l  plenty  <  f  money,  however,  in 
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■pite  of  ihew^  Hia  two  families  were  more  extravagant  than 
«Ter.  The  mistress  took  a  sadden  fancy  to  diamonds  ;  the  wife 
bad  expenalTe  pleasures  of  her  own ;  she  patronised  the  arts, 
•Bd  artists ;  there  was  qnite  a  circle  of  them  at  her  hoose ;  they 
flattered  her  taste,  admired  her  beauty,  made  loye  to  her  after 
the  fashion  which  a  witty  foreign  diplomate  regretted  not  to  find 
in  Togue  in  American  society,  and  she  delicately  rewarded  them 
by  purchafeing  their  works.  It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  she 
purchased.  Any  how,  Yarick  seemed  content ;  he  was  often 
present  when  she  visited  their  studios,  and  sometimes  gave 
orders  on  his  own  account,  nor  did  he  ever  seem  better  satisfied 
than  when  he  found  his  wife's  drawing-room  filled  wiih  long- 
haired and  moustached  indiyiduals,  with  gibus  hats  under  their 
arms,  gibbering  anent  operas,  high  art  and  "  sich,"  and  diffusing 
through  his  or  molu  saloons  an  odor  of  the  grand  and  polished 
JSohime, 

Speaking  generally,  the  scandals  of  Mr.  Yarick's  life  were  no 
secret  to  his  family.  His  son,  as  we  have  seen,  knew  enough  to 
dilate  upon  darkly  and  mysteriously,  to  his  cousin  Rosemary. 
Bose  had  found  a  terrible  interest  in  these  confidences,  which 
she  could  not  summon  strength  of  mind  to  repel ;  and  in  conse- 
quence her  intercourse  with  her  cousin  had  lately  assumed  a 
character  which  made  the  lighter  play  of  society  seem  insipid. 
Bhe  pitied  Cornelius  so  much;  she  understood  him  so  much 
better  than  of  old. 

For  although  Rose  Dashon  as  yet  accepted  no  invitations,  she 
saw  a  good  deal  of  society  in  a  quiet  way.  Young  gentlemen 
got  up  in  the  newest  style  of  dress  and  conversation,  happened 
in,  and  would  sit  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening,  hat  in  hand, 
discussing  the  subject  of  fancy  balls  and  private  theatricals,  the 
singing  of  Gri>i  and  Mario,  the  prospective  visit  of  Rachel,  and 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  general.  Dr.  Mannikin  also  happened 
in,  stayed  a  very  short  4ime  and  was  still  more  agreeable.  Miss 
Dashon  received  the  well-informed,  well-bred  and  distinguished 
phvfiician  very  well,  though  to  her  astonishment  her  cousin  was 
more  violently  jealous  of  him  than  of  all  the  dashing  young 
cavaliers  who  composed  her  little  court  Cornelius  appeared  to 
hate  Mannikin  with  a  perfect  hatred ;  yet  when  Rosemary  do- 
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maDded  why,  her  cousin  was  moodily  silent,  or  said  in  a  low 
tone : — "  There  are  reasons  which  I  can  never  speak  of— to  any 
one — eyen  to  yon — ^nay,  to  yoa  least  of  alL** 

This  in  Rosemary's  eyes  was  merely  the  avowal  of  a  frantie 
and  she  thought  particularly  absurd  jealousy ;  and  as  she  would 
not  permit  Cornelius  to  tyrannize  oyer  her,  she  was  polite  as  erer 
to  Dr.  Mannikin,  whom  she  found,  as  her  sex  were  apt,  singu- 
larly agreeable.  He  was  a  suitor  like  the  rest,  no  doubt,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  regards  suitors  with  the  seTerity 
of  Penelotie.  Rose  had  an  airy  graciousness,  not  unmixed  with 
humor,  for  all  hers ;  but  if  she  had  a  preference,  it  was  for  the 
admiration  of  a  man  mature  in  life,  and  enriched  with  knowl- 
edge t^yond  other  men.  It  flattered  her,  and  If  she  someUmei 
regarded  Dr.  Mannikin  with  a  secret  fear,  there  was  a  myste- 
rious fascination  also  in  that.  £?en  the  quaker  costume  was  no 
disadvantage  to  Ezekiel ;  it  was  really  better  suited  to  a  fine 
manly  figure  than  the  costume  of  the  day ;  it  was  more  pic- 
turesque ;  and  he  turned  it  to  the  best  account,  as  he  did  most 
things. 

There  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Dr.  Mannikin  which  most 
men  in  such  a  case  would  haye  regarded  as  insurmountable. 
He  had  a  wife  already,  though  few  were  aware  of  it.  How  he 
expected  to  remove  this  serious  impediment,  we  cannot  indicate; 
certainly,  he  had  no  idea  of  committing  bigamy,  least  of  all 
with  a  person  so  conspicuous  as  the  heiress  of  Rooseyelt  Dashon. 
And  possibly,  like  most  persons  who  advance  at  last  to  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  he  did  not  exactly  resolve  to  commit  it, 
but  rather  played  with  the  temptation.  Just  suppose  that  so 
immense  a  prize  as  the  hand  of  Miss  Dashon  were  within  his 
grasp — could  he  resist  seizing  it  1  And  in  that  case,  what  to  do 
with  the  obstacle  f  i.  e.,  the  existence  of  a  Mrs.  Mannikin  1 
Ezekiel  pondered  that  question  often  with  a  little  vial  of  blue 
liquid  in  his  hand,  the  properties  of  which  no  mortal  but  him- 
self knew,  except  in  the  farthest  East. 

It  had  been  the  study  of  Ezekiel's  youth  to  discover  a  poison 
which  could  be  administered  with  absolute  impunity.  After 
years  of  investigation — after  travelling  far — this  man,  still  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  satisfied  himself  that  no  agent  existed  capable 
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of  destroying  life  without  leaving  its  trace ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  discovered  one  which  touched  no  vital  organ,  produced 
DO  lesion  of  tissue,  yet  suspended  all  the  phenomena  of  Titality 
for  the  time.  In  this  condition,  the  cause  of  which  no  chemis- 
try could  detect,  life  might  be  destroyed  by  mistake — suppose  t 
The  victim  might  be  buried  alive.  A  post-mortem  intended  to 
unfold  the  cause  of  death,  would  infallibly  produce  it;  and  the 
unfortunate  si  fferer,  reviving  from  trance  under  the  fatal  inves- 
tigation, would  prove  by  the  last  sigh  that  death  was  caused 
only  by  the  temerity  of  the  physician.  It  was  perhaps  fortu- 
nate for  Mrs.  Mannikin  that  for  a  dozen  years  after  her  husband, 
returned  home  in  possession  of  this  terrible  secret,  he  was  en- 
slaved by  a  passion  which  rendered  him  profoundly  indifferent 
to  her  existence,  so  long  as  she  did  not  cross  his  path. 

Latterly  this  state  of  things  had  altered.  Twelve  years  had 
made  changes  in  persons,  in  charms,  in  feelings.  The  last  six 
years  had  made  such  changes  with  rapidity.  The  women  who 
were  young  fourteen  years  before,  were  now  past  their  bloom. 
There  was  a  new  and  a  lovelier  generation  springing  up  around 
him.  Yet  Esekiel  himself  was  unchanged,  so  far  as  social  and 
personal  attraction  went,  unless  for  the  better.  Being  supposed 
unmarried,  he  was  in  a  way  to  know  that.  Hence,  athirst  for 
beauty  and  wealth,  within  reach  of  a  river  of  both,  he  felt  the 
galling  chain  which  held  him  back,  and  longed  day  and  night  to 
burst  it. 

~I>r.  Mannikin  did  not  think  much  of  rivals.  He  despised  the 
young  gentlemen  who  fluttered  round  the  heiress,  and  he  thought 
that  the  heiress  laughed  at  them.  He  was  not  at  all  jealous  of 
Boosevelt,  whom  he  took  every  occasion  to  praise  and  patronize. 
Moreover,  he  held  one  of  the  strongest  cards  a  man  can  hold, 
in  the  very  general  admiration  of  the  other  sex. 

No  doubt  dozens  of  young  ladies,  to  speak  within  bounds, 
were  dying  for  Doctor  Ezekiel,  and  Miss  Dashon  knew  this  very 
well.  Did  not  some  of  these  young  ladies  find  themselves  fre- 
quently at  Mrf).  Dashon's  in  the  evening  1  Did  not  Rosemary 
meet  them  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  or  at  Burton's  (she  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Burton's),  or  at  Niblo's,  or  at  Stewart's,  or  at  the 
Riding  School,  or  the  Chrystal  Palace  even,  or  in  fine,  some- 
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where  1  And  had  she  not  an  opportunity  of  learning  their 
sentiments  on  many  snhjectsl  Was  not  Dr.  Mannikin'a  a 
popular  and  a  frequently  menUoned  namel  Did  not  Emfly 
Clerestory  tell  her  that  Fanny  (her  elder  sister)  was  desperately 
in  love  with  himi  Did  not  Kitty  Plaidoyer  frankly  own  that 
she  thought  he  was  the  most  distinguished  and  most  agreeable 
man  in  New  York,  among  the  eligibles  1  Did  not  Clara  Roose- 
Telt  (a  distant  coui^in)  ask  her  yery  significantly  (scanning  her 
the  while  from  head  to  foot)  whether  Dr.  M.  did  not  Ti&it  at  her 
grandmother's  pretty  often  in  the  eyening  1  and  was  not  Clara 
an  heiress  tool  When  grandmamma  took  home  the  Yarick 
girls  one  day  from.  Stewart's  (these  were  uncle  Edward's  young- 
est daughters),  as  the  carriage  passed  Dr.  Mannikin's  handsome 
mansion,  and  his  gig  was  at  the  door,  didn't  both  those  girls 
turn  eagerly  and  point  it  ontl  If  the  Terdict  of  her  own  sex  is 
the  first  thing  a  woman  considers,  even  before  that  of  her  own 
eyes,  in  forming  an  opinion  of  a  man,  Rosemary  was  certainly 
bound  to  haye  a  very  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Ezekiel  Mannikin. 

Dr.  Maimikin,  we  perceive,  is  a  personage  whom  it  will  do  to 
bet  on.  Like  Napoleon  III.  and  the  "  gray-eyed  man/'  or  a  cat 
crouched  beside  a  mouse-hole,  or  Satan  lying  in  wait  for  a  sinner, 
he  waited  for  evenis.  No  failures  dispirited,  no  obstacles  daunted 
him.  He  was  careful  not  to  mark  his  attentions  towards  Rose- 
mary herself;  but  he  was  quite  frank,  though  he  affected 
despondency  with  the  grandparents. 

''Beautiful  creature,  your  grandchild,  madam,**  he  would 
obserre  with  a  sigh  to  Madam  Dushon,  as  he  paid  his  court  to 
her  sitting  like  a  princess  on  her  sofa.  "  Would  I  were  ten  years 
younger  (the  knave  should  have  said  fifteen)  that  I  might  enter 
the  lists  with  these  young  gentlemen.  Heigho !  it  is  the  flist 
time  I  ever  regretted  my  youth." 

Or  he  would  converse  with  Mr.  Dashon  on  the  corruption  of 
our  government,  the  infamous  venality  of  our  legislatures,  the 
increasing  load  of  taxation,  and  weave  in  details  about  taxes  in 

_  ■ 

Europe,  and  what  the  people  got  from  their  governments  in 
return,  the  superior  protection,  the  cheap  amusements,  the 
ei\joyment  of  the  fine  arts,  the  admirable  police,  bO  that  the 
thoughtftil  Rosemary  was  sure  to  become  a  listener.    Mannikin 
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iWTer  competed  with  his  youthful  ri?als  in  direct  flirtatioD,  never 
attempted  to  monopolise  Miss  Dashon,  always  yielded  any  younger 
man  the  precedence  with  her,  and  yet  he  contrived  to  amuse 
and  interest  and  flatter  her  more  agreeably  than  any  of  them. 
Booaevelt  only  possesses!  a  stronger  charm,  but  tliis  only  when 
they  were  alone,  for  Cornelius  was  savage  and  moody  in  society, 
and  spoke  but  to  vent  bitter  wiiUcisms  upon  everybody:  and 
even  in  their  Uie-d-tctes  his  dark  forobodings,  his  fierce  jealousy 
and  his  gloomy  passions  were  half  incomprehensible  and  wholly 
oncomfortable  phenomena  to  the  serene  and  guileless  maiden. 

The  ''  suitor  from  France"  was  a  rival  of  an  entirely  different 
calibre,  formidable  even  to  a  Mannikin.  By  bearing  this  in 
mind,  and  at  the  same  time  the  audacity  of  the  man,  his  success 
hitherto  through  indirect,  if  not  criminal  means,  and  that  peculiar 
hard-heartedoess  and  ddiberate  cruelty  which  we  have  seen  him 
heretofore  manifest  and  which  is  a  natural  effect  of  voluptuous 
sins,  we  shall  underiitand  how  completely  he  was  roused  under 
the  mask  of  his  indifference,  by  the  news  of  Flor^al's  actual 
coming.  Dr.  Mannikin  had  taken  the  measure  of  the  young 
vicomto  the  very  first  moment  he  saw  him  enter  into  Mrs. 
Varick's  box ;  and  although  he  said  nothing,  a  secret  present- 
iment informed  him  who  it  was.  Mannikin  wanted  an  immediate 
interview  with  Mrs.  Varick,  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  set 
down  at  his  own  door,  knowing  that  Varick  would  be  sure  to 
get  out  at  the  same  time.  Having  tracked  that  gentleman, 
unsuspected,  till  he  saw  him  enter  a  noted  gaming  house, 
Ezekiel  jumped  into  an  omnibus  and  went  straight  to  Madame 
Isabel's. 

His  errand  was  to  reveal  something  respecting  the  conduct 
of  her  husband,  which  even  to  her  was  a  profound  secret: — not 
that  he  drank,  or  gamed,  or  kept  house  number  two ;  there 
was  notliins;  in  this  either  new,  or  if  new,  capable  of  blanching 
Mrs.  Varick's  unabashed  cheek,  and  causing  her  insolent  lip  to 
tremble. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  he  can  do,  if  this  oecomes  known," 
said  she,  with  a  strange,  cold  light  in  her  eye :  **  what  he  should 
have  done  long  ago  1" 

''Commit  suicide  V*  said  the  doctor,  with  his  peculiar  skeleton 
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smile.  '*  It  18  trae,  bat  let  ns  think  of  yonnelf  and  yonr  chO* 
dren,  Isabel.  This  combination  sho^s  the  necessity  of  your 
Identifying  yoarself,  previoas  to  that  discovery  whicli  sooner  or 
later  is  ineyitable,  with  your  uncle  Dashon,  so  thai  the  blow 
which  strikes  you  may  equally  strike  him.  Do  you  understand 
me?" 

"  You  mean  that  Roosey  must  either  be  married  to  Rosa 
Dashon,  or  stand  in  her  place  1" 

"  There  is  not  the  sjigbtest  probability  of  her  marrying 
Roosey  now,"  said  the  physician.  "  Look  the  thing  coolly  in  the 
fiice,  my  sweet  friend.  The  time  is  past  for  illusions.  What 
ch:ince  has  Roosey,  a  mere  boy,  a  cousin  at  that,,  and  not  with- 
out obvious  personal  disadvantages,  against  this  uniformed, 
decorated,  Antinous-like  hero,  fresh  from  the  Crimea,  with  his 
soldier-like  bearing,  his  military  and  hereditary  rank,  and  his 
five  or  six  and  twenty  years  I  None  whatever.  Dismiss  that 
idea,  Isabel." 

"  If  it  depended  on  her,  I  should." 

Dr.  Mannikln's  brow  knit  slightly. 

"  On  whom  should  it  depend  1  You  do  not  imagine,  cer- 
tainly, that  any  earthly  motive  will  prevent  a  needy  French 
noble  from  marrying  an  immense  heiress,  when  he  has  the 
opportunity  ?    Will  a  cat  in  a  milk-pantry  abstain  T* 

''  These  old  families  of  the  fkubourg  are  nice  on  the  subject 
of  pedigree,  and  Rose  Dashon's  shield  has  the  suspicion  of  a  bar 
sinister.  It  is  her  own  mother,  too.  It  she  were  the  only 
heiress  in  the  world,  I  grant  you,  Ezekiel.  There  is  Qraoe 
Atherton,  with  whom  Flor^al  (for  it  seems  it  is  he)  was  openly 
flirting  to-night,  and  whose  race  is  as  proud  and  pure,  and  her 
pedigree  as  unsullied  as  his;  she  has  vast  exoectations ;  and 
my  Augusta,  too — " 

"  When  she  shall  be  your  uncle's  co-heir,  will  be  in  the  same 
case.  At  present  neither  Augasta  nor  Miss  Atherton  can  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  Rose  Marie  Dashon,  in 
point  of  fortune :  and  what  does  this  stain  on  her  birth  amount 
tol  A  suspicion  only;  and  one  which" — Ezekiel  smiled-^ 
"  may  vanish  on  inquiry.    They  will  gild  it  over,  anyhow." 

"  It  is  worth  trying.  However,"  said  the  lady.    "  One  never 
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knowa  what  wfll  imcceed.  And  an  unnecessary  crime  is  a 
Unnder.  I  did  but  bint  to  Roosey  to-nigbt,  in  tbe  fory  of  bis 
Jealousy,  that  his  coosin  might  be  got  out  of  the  way, — yon 
sboold  have  seen  his  look  of  horror." 

"  How  impradent  1'*  said  Dr.  Mannikin,  biting  his  lip. 

"  I  differ  with  you,"  replied  the  hidy,  coldly.  "  Roosevelt's  is 
one  of  those  grand  passions  that  would  make  him  infinitely 
rather  see  his  mistress  dead  than  belonging  to  another." 

"  Well,  the  situation  does  not  admit  of  delay  or  trifling,"  pnr- 
sned  Dr.  Mannikin,  in  a  low  grave  tone.  "  A  mine  is  dug  be- 
neath your  ftiet:  and  frankly  I  see  but  one  escape." 

"We  always  have  that  resource,"  said  Mrs.  Yarick,  suspi- 
donsly.    "  Have  not  you  often  said  so  1" 

"  Well,  do  as  you  like,  I  shall  be  indeed  rejoiced  if  you  suc- 
ceed." 

"  Uncle  favors  it;  and  when  the  plan  of  one  grandfather  fails, 
that  of  the  other  becomes  the  second-best,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Several  ways  present  themselves  for  breaking  off  this  French 
afikir.  Tbe  young  man's  arrival  is  in  our  favor.  We  have  some- 
thing to  work  on  now." 

Either  to  quiet  his  friend's  suspicions,  aroused  by  his  sudden 
advocacy  of  an  extreme  measure,  which  half  in  banter,  half  in 
earnest,  she  had  been  the  first  to  suggest ;  or  in  order  to  draw 
out  her  plans,  Dr.  Mannikin  now  entered  with  apparent  zeal  into 
Mrs.  Varick's  views.  Apparently  hers  was  the  ruling  spirit. 
She  proposed  to  work  in  two  ways  toward  the  same  end ;  indif- 
ferent how  it  should  be  attained.  If  possible,  Flor^al  should  be 
influenced  to  withdraw  his  pretensions,  or  to  urge  them  coldly: 
at  the  same  time,  could  anything  be  discovered  that  would  ruin 
him  in  the  eyes  of  so  proud  and  strict  a  girl  as  Rosemary  1  He 
must  have  some  vice— gaming,  wine  or  something.  Mannikin 
himself  admired  his  friend's  genius  and  resources,  and  engaged 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  second  her  efforts.  While  they  still 
conversed,  it  being  near  midnight,  the  street-door  bell  was  rung 
violently. 

"  It  is  Yarick !  so  drunk  that  he  can't  flnd  the  night-latch,  I 
suppose.    I  will  let  him  in,  Ezekiel,  and  do  you  vanish." 

The  supposition  that  it  was  her  husband  was  correct.    Mr. 
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Yarick  was  brought  in  bj  two  gentlemeD,  Btrangen  toMn.  Var- 
Ick.  He  was  DOt  drank,  bai  senseless,  with  a  cat  <m  the  ri^ 
temple,  which  had  been  bleedhig  profusely ;  for  his  waistcoat 
and  linen  were  dreadfully  stained. 

'*  Don't  be  alanned,  madam— there  is  no  danger  whaterer," 
said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who  wore  spectacles,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  medical  man. 

"He  had  better  be  carried  apetairs  at  once,'*  said  his  wife,  who 
was  alarmed  for  her  sofas,  which  were  yellow  ntin  damask. 

The  gentlemen  looked  at  each  other,  and  with  a  smile  took  up 
their  burden.  They  were  Tigorons  men,  especially  one  of  them, 
the  taller  and  yoanger  of  the  two.  Dr.  Mannikin  assisted,  and 
they  carried  Mr.  Yarick  to  his  own  room  and  laid  him  on  the 
bed.  Then  the  spectacled  gentleman  bowed  slightly  to  Dr.  Man- 
nikin, who  returned  it 

"  Dr.  Mannikin,  I  belieTe,"  said  the  stranger.  "  My  name  is 
Galenson — Dr.  Galenson,  at  your  serrice." 

"  Ah !  Dr.  Galenson  I  I  know  yon  by  rapntation,  doctor.  What 
is  the  history  of  this  affliir,  doctor  1" 

"  Briefly,  we  found  this  gentleman  lying  in  the  area  of  a  boose 

in street,  senseless,  with  this  cat,  which  seems  to  hafe 

proceeded  from  a  fall.  From  the  name  written  in  his  hat  we 
diAcoTered  who  he  was,  called  the  first  hack  and  brought  him 
home.    The  cut  is  not  a  dangerous  one,  madam,  I  assure  yoa.* 

Mr.  Yarick's  face,  despite  his  loss  of  blood,  was  deeply 
flushed,  and  his  breathing  was  stertorous.  Dr.  Mannikin  fdt 
the  pulse.  Qalenson  also  regarded  him  with  more  anxiety  than 
his  words  expressed.  Mrs.  Yarick,  obserrhig  that  the  sight  of 
blood  made  her  faint,  and  turning  really  very  pale,  got  a 
smelling-bottle,  and  threw  herself  on  a  sofiu 

"  He  had  taken  landanum,**  whispered  Qalenson.  "  We  took 
him  to  a  druggist's  flrst,  and  did  eyerything  necessary." 

Mrs.  Yarick  fainted  entirely  away.  This  caused  great  eonfta- 
sion.  Dr.  Mannikin,  who  knew  the  ropes,  called  Miss  Augusta, 
who  came  rushing  in  in  her  night-clothes,  and  retreated  with  a 
shriek  on  seeing  so  many  gentlemen.  RoosoTelt  entered,  and 
was  self-possessed  as  possible.  Here  was  another  recognitioQ ; 
the  tall  and  powerful  young  man  who  had  accompanied  Qalen- 
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son,  and  who  was  the  first  to  discover  that  Mrs.  Varick  had 
swooned,  nodded  to  young  Varick,  who  faintly  colored  and  said 
— "  Ah,  O'Morra !" 

However,  Augusta  reappeared  in  a  pretty  wrapper,  and 
showed  more  sense  and  firmness  than  any  one  would  have 
supposed  possible.  She  proposed  that  her  mother  should 
be  carried  into  her  room;  which  was  done,  and  Fleurette 
was  summoned  to  take  charge  of  her.  Miss  Varick  then  re- 
turned to  her  father.  You  would  not  have  thought  that  a  girl 
so  frivolous  could  show  so  much  filial  afieclion  as  she  did. 
She  evinced  also  great  energy.  Some  strong  coffee  was  wanted, 
Roosevelt  objected  to  calling  up  the  servants,  and  proposed  to 
make  it  himself.  O'Morra  volunteered  his  aid,  professing  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  Augusta  found  them  the  mate- 
rials and  apparatus.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  two  physicians 
declared  that  Mr.  Varick  was  out  of  danger,  and  withdrew ; 
but  O'Morra,  at  the  beseeching  look  in  Roosevelt  Varick*s  eye, 
accepted  the  latter's  offer  of  a  bed,  and  remained. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 
gbandkakma'b  ball, 

"  Hbbb  is  one  of  the  adTantages  of  the  artificial  system  of 
goyemment  established  in  this  mighty  RepubliCi"  said  the 
count,  laaghiDg.  "  I  came  to  this  the  real  capital,  to  ioTesti- 
gate  some  questions  of  great  importance  to  my  coantry,  and 
behold  I  must  return  to-morrow  to  Washington  to  conduct  a 
negotiation  of  little  moment  with  the  American  cabinet  I 
regret  it  very  much  on  your  account,, my  dear  Flor^,  as  I 
shall  be  detained  there  several  weeks;  and  before  I  return 
your  destiny  will  be  decided;  you  will  have  been  married 
perhaps ;  will  even  have  set  sail  for  France  with  your  bride." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  young  vicomte.  "  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  this  afifair  will  not  succeed  well,  and  that  I  shall  re- 
turn without  any  bride.'* 

"  You  have  presentiments !  A  sure  sign  that  yon  are  in  love. 
But  suppose  Meess  Qrace  and  Mile.  Dashon  turn  oat  one  and  the 
same  person  1" 

''  You  who  understand  English  so  well,  should  have  acquired 
some  definite  ideas  respecting  her." 

"  My  faith !  The  old  gentleman  made  his  acknowledgments 
to  me  in  what  he  supposed  to  be  French,  and  may  the  good 
dtabJe  fiy  away  with  me,  if  I  understood  two  consecutive  words 
of  what  he  said !  But  he  certainly  used  the  words  '  my  grand- 
daushter'  several  times,  and  ended  by  saying  in  plain  English 
that  his  granddaughter  would  thank  me  better  than  he  could. 
So  it  only  wants  the  proof  that  the  old  gentleman  is  Mr.  Dashon 
^eh  1"  with  a  smile ;  for  the  count  himself  did  not  really  be- 
lieve it 
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"  Maess  Qrace  did  certainly  call  him  '  grandpapa,* "  obsenred 
the  Ticomte.  "Ah,  well!  we  shall  know  in  an  hoar  or  two. 
My  friend,  my  heart  beats  as  it  did  in  my  first  battle.  Should 
these  people  prove  to  be  the  Dashons,  what  a  felicity  is  in  store 
for  me !  for  to  own  the  very  truth,  Wissen,  even  on  the  railway 
car,  I  was  taken  in  a  desperate  way  with  that  beaatiful  and 
piqnante  Meess  Grace.'* 

"  How  curious,*'  observed  Wissen,  "  that  you  do  not  remem- 
ber the  baptismal  name  of  Mile.  Dashon  1" 

"  I  have  heard  it  no  doubt— it  even  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
not  unlike  Grace — but  in  fact  I  have  forgotten  it  entirely.  In 
truth,  my  brave,  when  a  marriage  of.  interest  is  arranged  for 
you  by  your  family  with  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  hourgeoii, 
your  imagination  occupies  itself  far  more  with  the  doUare  of  the 
lady  than  with  her  Christian  name  or  reported  beauty,  which  I 
have  believed  to  be  an  agreeable  falsehood." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  it  is  time  for  us  to  think  of  dressing  for 
this  ball,  which  Is  destined  at  least  to  solve  for  us  so  speedily 
the  question  of  Miss  Dashon's  identity.  I  will  bet  heavily  on 
Miss  Grace." 

"  Two  to  one  against!"  said  Flor^al,  quickly ;  "  the  bets  to  be 
paid  on  the  day  of  my  marriage." 

"  I  will  not  bet  two  to  one  on  Meess  Grace,  but  I  will  that 
it  is  either  Meess  Grace  or  Meess  Rose,"  said  the  diplomat, 
shrewdly. 

"  And  I !  I  will  risk  any  sum  on  its  being  the  young  lady  of 
the  box  int(5  which  we  intruded  ourselves,  or  one  of  the  same 
stamp,  of  whom  I  saw  hundreds — in  that  case  I  would  sail  in 
the  next  steamer  I" 

Wissen  laughed,  and  they  adjusted  with  great  coolness  the 
amount  of  the  bet. 

Mr.  Dashon  had  called  on  both  the  foreign  noblemen  in  the 
morning,  leaving  his  card  for  both,  and  an  invitation  for  the 
Minister.  The  hour  named  on  the  cards  of  invitation  was  nine, 
and  punctually  at  the  moment  the  count  was  in  Flor^al's  room, 
ready  dressed.  It  was  not 'an  occasion  on  which  etiquette  per- 
mitted him  to  appear  in  uniform,  but  he  wore  a  decoraUon  on 
the  breast  of  his  black  coat. 
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<*  I  think  it  is  the  highest  compliment  that  our  roles  allow, 
which  were  I  to  infringe,  M.  de  Sartiges  would  take  occasfon 
to  write  at  least  a  hundred  notes.  To  wear  my  grand  cordon, 
and  arrive  early — see  what  is  possible !"  said  the  count. 

"  Am  I  well  enough  1"  demanded  Floral,  who  was  in  ftill 
uniform. 

"  Superb,  my  fWend !     Even  the  kepi  becomes  you !" 

"Tou  observe  that  it  is  our  campaigning  order — ^kepf,  red 
trowsers — for  as  the  sentinels  at  the  Tuileries,  since  war  was 
declared,  mount  their  knapsacks  with  overcoats  strapped  on,  as 
on  a  march,  so  I,  by  a  military  fiction,  am  supposed  to  be  with  my 
regiment  before  Bebastopol,  and  liable  any  minute  to  be  called 
to  the  trenches,"  obsonred  Flon^al,  who  seemed  anxious  to  prore 
that  he  was  bound  to  wear  his  uniform. 

*'  Ah,  sceUrai !  you  will  be  called  to  the  trenches  the  next 
minute — you  know  it  well — of  how  fair  a  fortress  and  defended 
by  what  l)atteries !    First,  the  eyes,  a  kind  of  sally-port  for  the 

besieged.    Then  the ,  but  we  are  losing  time,  my  friend. 

Here,  no  doubt,  is  the  announcement  of  our  carriage." 

But  the  servant  who  knocked,  bore  a  letter,  which  he  offered 
on  a  salver  to  Col.  de  Flor^al. 

"  The  hand-writing  of  a  lady!  A  thousand  excuses,  my  dear 
Wisscn." 

The  vicomte  changed  color  as  he  read. 

"  Anonymous  !  cowardly  1  infamous  !"  escaped  him.  He 
crushed  the  epistle  and  was  about  to  fling  it  into  the  fire :  Wis- 
sen  arrested  the  movement. 

"  Is  it  an  anonymous  letter  7  Then  preserve  it.  It  may  here- 
after serve  to  detect  some  other  baseness.  I  give  yon  there  a 
diplomatic  counsel.*' 

"  Read  it !"  said  Flor^al  contemptuously. 

Wissen  took  the  letter  and  read  it  aloud.  It  was  written  in 
bad  French,  which  may  be  translated  as  follows : 

"M.   LB  ViCOMTB, 

*'  The  following  facts  which  concern  a 
young  lady  whom,  it  is  said,  you  wish  to  espouse,  may  interest 
you,  or  not.    I  submit  them.    Their  truth  is  notorious. 
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"  Her  ptrantfl  made  a  runaway  match ;  six  months  later  she 
■aw  the  light    Eyen  the  marriage  has  heen  doahted. 

"  For  ten  years  the  family  of  her  reputed  father  never  ac- 
knowledged her;  she  here  the  maiden  name  of  her  mother; 
she  was  never  called  Dashon  till  her  father's  death ;  then  the 
old  grandparents  having  no  hope  of  other  issue,  discovered  that 
she  was  legitimate,  which  hefore  they  had  ever  denied.  The 
evidence  on  which  they  proceeded  has  never  been  published. 
Does  it  exist  ? 

"  Till  the  age  of  twelve  the  soi-disant  Miss  Dashon  received 
the  education  of  an  artiste.  She  saw  only  the  society  of  singers, 
musicians,  painters  and  actors.  In  effect,  she  was  brought  up 
by  the  same  hands,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  her  mother,  who 
eloped  at  nineteen  with  one  of  her  father's  pupils  I  Fine  ante- 
cedents for  a  marquise  de  Flor^al  1  Perhaps  a  few  millions  will 
gild  over  all  that.  Be  very  sure,  however,  that  old  Dashon 
makes  his  will,  for  should  he  die  intestate,  the  succession  might 
be  contested  on  the  ground  of  mademoiselle's  illegitimacy. 

"  As  the  least  inquiry  will  reveal  to  you  the  exact  truth  of  the 
above,  it  is  needless  to  add  the  name  of  a 

"  SiNGBBB  FbIBHD." 

"  What  baseness !"  said  Wissen. 

"  It  is  base  enough,"  said  Flor^al.  "  At  the  same  time — would 
any  one  venture  to  assert  all  that  without  foundation  1  If  I 
believed  it,  I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  rather  than  wed 
Bllle.  d'Asbon,  had  she  the  wealth  of  the  Rothschilds." 

"  That  is  true,  my  brave ;  but  the  letter  is  anonymous.  Your 
first  honorable  impulse  was  to  destroy, — ^let  a  deliberate  seiise 
of  justice  resolve  to  disregard  it." 

"All  that — was  it  true— should  not  Gen.  de  Romarin  have 
informed  me  V*  pursued  the  vicomte,  with  a  solemn  glance  of 
his  great  brown  eyes. 

*'  Since  he  did  not  inform  you,  the  inference  is  that  it  at  least 
is  substantially  false,"  replied  Wissen. 

"  It  is  not  enough ;  that  should  not  even  be  said,"  said  the 
young  noble,  hotly.  "  A  marquise  de  Flor6al  should  have  not 
only  an  unsullied,  but  an  unsuspected  honesty  of  descent." — The 
vicomte  spoke  with  irritation. 
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"  If  yon  attach  importance  to  this,  show  the  letter  to  Ifr. 
Dashon,  and  attend  hia  explanations/'  said  the  count,  a  little 
coldly. 

"  I  will/'  said  the  young  Ticomte,  folding  up  the  anonymoni 
letter,  and  putting  it  into  his  breast-pocket 

The  young  men  descended  to  their  carriage  in  silence.  On 
the  way,  Flor^al  merely  broke  out  once,  saying : 

"  By  my  faith !  I  suspect  that  little  hunchback  who  regarded 
me  with  such  a  furious  air  last  night,  while  I  gave  the  arm  to 
Mademoiselle  Grace !" 

"  You  will  have  rivals,  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Wissen,  pithily. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  them  to  the  end  of  the  line  of 
carriages  formed  to  reach  Mr.  Dashon's  door.  The  first  aspect 
of  the  hous-e  was  strikingly  palatial.  The  lower  windows  on  the 
Avenue  were  close-shuttered,  but  those  down  the  garden  front 
were  bright  with  the  illumination  within,  and  the  double  range 
of  the  great  front  saloon  showed  each  an  eye  of  light  between 
its  heavy  draperies,  but  not  enough  to  overcome  the  intense 
brightness  of  two-  enormous  private  street-lamps  which  threw  a 
flood  of  ligbt  upon  the  rusticated  rez-de-chauss^e  and  the  col- 
umned windows  of  the  faqade,  copied  in  brown  stone  from  one 
of  the  superb  gables  of  the  Louvre.  Two  carriages  unloaded  at 
once ;  from  each  a  velvet  carpet  extended  to  .one  flight  of  the 
double  steps,  and  so  to  the  vestibule.  Policemen  kept  the  way 
clear. 

"  These  d'Ashon  are  great  people  after  all,"  said  Col.  da 
Flordal. 

'*  The  flrst  door  to  the  right,  gentlemen,*'  said  a  personage  In 
white  kids,  as  they  entered. 

The  gentlemen's  cloak-room,  in  fact,  was  the  library,  where, 
by  an  ingenious  idea  of  grandmamma  Dashon's,  the  unoccupied 
shelves  (usually  concealed  by  rich  panelling)  were  fitted  up 
with  compartments  for  over-garments,  for  which  each  guest 
received  a  ticket.  A  large  double  rack,  with  two  hundred  pecs, 
accommodated  tlie  hats.  Quiet  and  respectful  colored  gentlemen 
presided  over  this  important  department. 

A  knot  of  irresistible  youngsters,  each  of  whom  believed  he 
was  sure  to  marry  Miss  Dashon,  were  adjusting  their  curls  and 
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Deck-Ues  before  a  swing-glass;  at  the  mantel-mirror,  some 
elderly  gentlemen  drew  on  carefully  tlieir  spotless  gloves,  steal- 
ing a  glance  at  their  gray  whiskers  and  what  remained  of  their 
thin  locks,  while  young  America  superciliously  smiled  at  their 
cares.  On  all  sides,  piles  of  overcoats,  lilce  a  counter  at 
Brooks's,  and  in  one  corner  a  marble  slab  with  decanters  and 
f(1asseS|  The  entrance  of  an  officer  in  uniform,  and  a  gentleman 
with  a  diamond  cross  on  the  breast  of  his  coat,  made  a  con- 
sideiable  sensation. 

''This  is  worth  seeing  after  all,  for  it  is  national,'*  said 
Wissen.  "  Observe  that  tall  youth,  who  is  priming  himself  for 
the  ball  with  a  glass  of  brandy.  Here  is  also  a  dressing-room, 
a  perfect  luxury,  you  perceive.  Ah  !  there  is  the  famous 
M ,  tlie  inventor  pf  the  electric  telegraph— that  white- 
haired,  plac-complexioned  monsieur,  with  keen  features.  My 
king  gave  him  a  decoration  and  subscribed  to  his  pension.  I 
will  introduce  you  to  him." 

The  ancient  President  of  the  Academy  presented  several  of 
his  friends  to  the  distinguished  Minister  and  his  military  friend. 
There  was  a  poet,  white-bearded  and  austere,  with  cold,  pierc- 
ing eye  and  dreamy  brow ;  an  artist,  accomplished  man  of  the 
world,  harmonious  as  his  own  coloring ;  an  historian,  gray  and 
sharp  as  a  fox ;  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  subtle,  eloquent,  refined, 
sympathetic  and  superficial ;  and  a  millionaire  who  was  a  vir- 
tuoso, and  having  amassed  a  fortune  by  selling  calicoes,  outbid 
kings  in  the  competition  for  gems  and  manuscripts.  Wissen  had 
been  long  enough  in  America  to  know  these  jnen  by  reputation, 
which  he  explained  to  Flor^al  as  they  slowly  ascended  the 
grand  staircase :  for  the  mob  of  white  gloves  and  the  soft  pas- 
sage and  pressure  of  crinoline  did  not  admit  of  rapid  progress. 
The  toilettes  were  exquisite— not  f»o  many  diamonds  as  in 
Europe  ;  the  beauty  of  the  women  truly  dazzling — Europe  could 
boast  nothing  like  it,  viewed  in  the  mass.  The  general  effect 
was  btill  imposing — marble  halls,  above  and  below ;  columns, 
giant  vases  of  flowers,  sculpture,  brilliant  light,  delicious  music. 
A  powdered  lackey  in  red  and  gold  announced  their  names  at 
the  entrance  of  the  great  saloon,  where  Madam  Dashon,  in  rose 
Batin,  point  lace  and  diamonds,  received  her  guests  like  a  quean. 
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The  coant  and  Flor^al  were  not  greatly  surprised  to  see  ibeir 
opera  grandmamma  of  the  preceding  night.  The  handsome 
Miniater  advanced  to  bow  and  take  her  cordially  offered  hand, 
and  then  presented  his  friend  as  if  it  had  been  a  court.  (Grand- 
mamma adressed  a  few  words  of  stately  welcome  to  the  yoang 
vicomte,  in  excellent  French,  with  a  decided  accent,  and  ilien 
said : — "  I  must  present  you  to  my  granddaughter,  y.  le  tI- 
comte ;  and  you,  M.  le  ministre,  to  Miss  Atherton." 

With  that  grandmamma  turned  towards  two  young  ladies 
dressed  exactly  alike— two  angels  in  tulle  and  roses  (but 
whether  it  was  a  rose  skirt,  bouillon^e,  with  a  white  tunic,  or 
vice-vers&f  and  whether  the  skirt  was  over  the  tunic  or  the  tunic 
over  the  skirt,  and  in  fine,  which  was  which,  and  which  wasn't 
which,  and  why  the  roses  were  red  that  looped  the  white  touiea, 
and  white — a  creamy  velvety  yellow — that  crowned  the  dark 
hair,  I  cannot  tell,  except  that  the  effect  was  as  if  they  two  had 
just  bloomed  in  a  garden) — and  grandmamma  said :— "  I  need 
hardly  introduce  M.  le  comte  de  Wibsen,  and  the  colonel  vicomte 
de  Flor^,  young  ladies.  Messieurs^my  granddaughter  and 
her  friend,  Miss  Atherton.*' 

And  both  young  ladies  simultaneously  bowed. 

There  was  so  much  general  resemblance  between  them,  both 
having  dark  eyes  and  hair,  clear-dark  complexions  and  clas- 
sic features,  an  equal  height,  and  elegance  of  figure,  that  with 
the  identity  of  dret^s,  one  might  have  been,  and  frequently  was, 
mistaken  for  the  other.  All  through  the  evening,  those  who 
had  never  seen  Qrace,  and  but  Hlightly  knew  Rosemary,  kepi 
speaking  to  the  former  as  "Miss  Dashon.'*  As  for  the  for- 
eigners they  were  as  much  perplexed  with  the  identity  of  Uie 
two  young  ladies  as  I  am  about  their  skirts  and  tunics — wbidi 
was  which  ;  or  rather  they  were  totally  and  unconsciouidy  de- 
ceived. Had  they  conversed  in  English,  the  error  would  have 
instantly  rectified,  fn)m  the  necessity  of  addressing  i  acli  by  name; 
but  as  they  talked  entirely  in  French  out  of  politenes>  u»  C>'l.  de 
Flor^al,  that  eminently  convenient  word  mademoiselle  left  the 
mistake  unsuspected.  Moreover  Flor^al  was  far  from  cool,  and 
even  Wissen  permitted  himself  to  become  excited  by  this  reall- 
lation  of  theur  ideas,  and  the  prospective  felicity  of  his  friend. 
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Mias  Bashon  (the  real  Mias  Dcu>b(»n)  did  not  speak  to  Flor^al, 
thoogh  ber  eyes,  iearching  fur  bome  friend  in  the  crowd,  fre- 
queotly  toraed  that  way ;  Miss  Grace,  on  the  c<»ntrary,  inquired 
about  his  visit  to  Washington  with  a  self-possession  and  intelli- 
gence for  which  Wissen  had  prepared  him.  Botli  foreigners  as 
a  matter  of  course  asked  the  young  ladies  to  dance,  and  it 
seemed  that  both  were  disengaged  for  the  first  quadrille ;  but 
the  partners  did  not  fall  out  precisely  as  they  anticipated,  for 
the  count  asked  Miss  Dasbon,  who  instantly  accepted,  and  the 
▼icomte  her  friend.  The  quadrille  was  already  forming,  and 
they  took  their  places  immediately,  Rose  exceedingly  calm,  and 
Miss  Atherton  flushed  and  annoyed. 

The  crowd  poured  in  rapidly :  the  rooms  became  a  moving 
and  fluctuating  mass  of  elegantly  dressed  people,  with  currents 
setting  this  way  and  that,  a  tide-like  roaring  of  conversation  and 
music,  liveried  menials  circulating  with  trays  of  ice-cream  in 
balls  about  the  size  of  grape-shot,  or  of  coffee,  punch  and  lem- 
onade, to  support  the  strength  and  spirits  of  the  company  till 
the  grand  afiair  of  the  supper  should  come  off.  Everybody 
agreed  that  never  was  anything  so  well  managed.  And  the 
great  saloon,  with  its  parqueted  floor,  its  vast  expanse,  its  lofty 
oeiliug  and  music  gallery,  what  a  hall  for  dancing !  In  spite  of 
the  crowd,  it  was  always  kept  clear;  and  polka  succeeded 
to  quadrille,  and  quadrille  to  polka,  while  the  halls,  the  con- 
servatory, the  staircase,  overflowed ;  even  in  the  third  story  there 
were  rooms  thrown  open,  where  gentlemen  who  did  not  dance, 
could  play  cards,  smoke  and  refresh  themselves  with  punch  ad 
hbiium. 

It  was  about  eleven  (although  they  lived  Just  across  the 
Avenue)  when  the  Varicks  made  their  appearance.  Mrs.  Qeorge 
was  magnificent :  it  was  whispered  that  her  diamonds  cost 
|30,000 ;  her  brow  and  bosom  fairly  dazzled  the  si^ht ;  besides 
which  she  had  one  of  those  luxuriant  and  perfect  busts  so  rare 
in  America,  with  a  skin  of  snow,  which  her  dress  turned  to  the 
best  account.  Her  color  was  brilliant,  and  her  manner  spark- 
ling as  her  stomacher.  Mr.  Varick  also  had  a  remarkably  fine 
color;  he  was  also  most  carefully  dressed;  yet  his  eye  was 
dull,  and  he  seemed  weak  and  unsteady  on  his  pins  (as  young 
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America  remarked) :  his  hand  trembled,  though  it  held  fM  to 
the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  Us 
respects  to  liis  aunt  and  "  Cousin  Rose,**  he  went  slowly  upstairs 
to  join  a  card  party.  His  wife  and  daughter  wera  soon  twirling 
and  dashing  along  in  tlie  sehoitische,  as  if  nothing  in  the  world 
hod  happened  or  was  likely  to  happen;  and  his  son  Rooserelt, 
who  had  arrived  among  tlie  earliest,  went  prowling  about  the 
rooms,  spealcing  to  no  one,  dancing  with  nobody,  and  keeping 
his  couftin  Rose  always  in  sight    Once  he  approached  her. 

^T  am  glad  to  see  you  do  not  dance  with  the  Frenchman," 
said  he,  savagely. 

''  Indeed,  Roosey,  I  kept  the  first  quadrille  open  for  him,  but 
he  did  not  ask  me,**  said  Rosemary,  smiling ;  "  and  as  I  am 
engaged  every  set  till  supper,  and  do  not  i>olk  with  gentlemen, 
I  cannot  dance  with  Col.  de  Flor^al  till  after  that  grand  event 
comes  off.*' 

"  Then  you  will  r* 

"Of  course.*** 

"  Beware,  Rose  !**  said  Roosevelt,  with  a  bitter  smile,  and  left 
her. 

Although  Rosemary  did  not  "  polk  with  gentlemen,"  ahe  M 
with  girls.  Qrace  and  she  were  on  the  fioor  half  the  time  to- 
gether— the  most  provokingly  charming  sight  in  the  world. 

"  I  believe,*'  whispered  she,  "  that  if  you  and  I  were  not 
exempt  from  anxiety  on  that  score,  this  would  be  the  true  way 
to  get  husbands — wouldn't  it,  Grace  T* 

A  bright  permanent  flash  sat  on  Miss  Grace  Atherton*s  dear 
olive  cheek ;  she  hardly  raised  her  eyes  to  those  of  her  friend* 
If  Flor^al  passed — for  he  was  a  great  waltzer — the  flush  deep- 
ened to  a  bright  red  spot,  and  the  respiration  quickened ;  above 
all,  when  his  partner  was  Mrs.  George  Varick,  whoee  style  of , 
dress  Grace  sharply  criUcized.  Rose  said — "  It  ia  none  of  oor 
bu&'ness,  Grace  dear  I'* 

"  Well,'.'  said  Grace,  "  if  I  were  you  I  would  rather  polk  with 
Col.  de  Flor^al  myself,  than  let  him  polk  with  her," 

«  Fie !"  said  Rose.  « If  I  would  with  anybody,  he  ia  the  lait 
man  in  the  world !" 

"  There,  she's  tired  at  last,  thank  goodneea  1  now  let  us  take 
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another  larn,  Bosy !" — And  away  they  floated  in  each  other's 
amu. 

At  midnight  precisely  the  procession  led  off  to  supper.  Mrs 
Dashon  had  noticed  that  at  great  parties  in  New  York  the 
supper  was  invariahly  a  moh  and  a  failure.  In  the  midst  of 
plenty  people  were  faint  and  starring ;  ladies'  dresses  rfHned 
with  oyster  soup,  and  hungry  cavaliers  obliged  to  satisfy  them- 
seWes  with  nick-nacks  and  champagne.  There  are  partridges 
and  game ;  but  who,  standing  and  holding  a  plate,  can  eat  a 
bird)  A  backwoodsman  perhaps,  whose  plate  is  a  hemlock 
chip,  and  teeth  and  fingers  his  knife  and  fork.  To  sup,  one 
must  sit;  the  ancients  reclined.  The  difficulty  was  want  of 
space,  or  not  knowing  how  to  use  it. 

In  Mr.  Dashon's  house,  a  wide  marble  staircase,  brilliantly 
lighted  with  gas,  led  from  the  ground  floor  to  a  gallery  that  ran 
the  whole  length  of  the  basement,  more  than  eighty  feet.  It 
was  sunk  deep,  like  the  lecture  room  of  the  Cooper  Institute, 
ceiled  in  blue  and  gold,  and  the  walls  panelled  in  red  and  gold 
paper :  there  were  scagliola  columns,  mirrors  that  doubled  the 
scene,  rich  carpets ;  a  divan  ran  round  three  sides.  In  the  centre 
played  a  fountain,  and  about  it  were  disposed,  in  beautiful  order, 
ten  tables,  which  seated  more  than  two  hundred  guests.  When 
they  were  filled,  the  procession  was  stopped.  The  art  of  the 
confecUoner  had  made  each  table  a  masterpiece,  cornucopias 
and  fountains  of  candled  fruits,  pyramids  of  natural  fiowers, 
with  viands,  wines,  and  plate.  The  negroes  were  all  dressed  in 
red  Jackets  and  white  trowsers,  and  they  were  organized  by  a 
very  important,  delicate-looking  mulatto,  in  a  black  suit,  with 
white  waistcoat  and  frilled  shirt-bosom,  on  which  glittered  a 
brooch  of  false  brilliants,  nearly  as  big  as  Mrs,  Varick's 
stomacher. 

"  That  fellow  is  the  Napoleon  of  waiters,  count,  and  yet  a 
mere  plantation  negro— do  you  understand  V*  said  grand- 
mamma. "  His  mates  call  him  Black  Jim,  but  I  always  style 
him  Le  rot  Jacques— ^o  you  understand  V* 

"Le  roi  Jacques!  Black  Jim!"  said  the  count,  with  pro- 
found gravity. 

*'What  do  you  think,  count  1"   says   Rosemary,  laughing* 
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"  I  WHB  hardly  dressed  thiB  eveoing  when  some  ono  Upped  at 
my  door.  I  0j.eDed  it  myself,  and  lo!  there  was  Black  Jim 
with  a  oap  of  cuffee  and  a  tiny  glass  of  cognac ->  for  msI-hIo 
yoQ  understand  V — playfully  mimicking  grandmamma's  giand 
air. 

'<  jfou  took  it  r*  asks  the  Minister. 

"  I  did,  monsieur,  and  U  roi  Jacques  has  promised  alwaya  ia 
bring  me  such  a  little  cup  when  occasion  serves.** 

"  Black  Jim  is  very  attentive  to  yon,  cousin  Rose — ^with  a 
king  at  your  feet,  you  ought  to  be  quite  indifferent,  as  I  sat 
you  are,  to  counts  and  marquises  1"  said  a  lady  aittiog  tX  Qm 
same  table. 

Wissen  turned  at  the  voice,  and  saw  Lucretia  Borgia,  whom 
a  gentleman  in  semi-quaker  costume  was  helping  to  oysteis. 
Wi>sen  did  not  understand  the  allusion,  although  a  glance  of 
Mrs.  Varick's  eye,  directed  towards  Flor6al,  who  was  seated  by 
Miss  Grace  and  a&siduouuly  helping  her,  partly  explained  iL 

"  How  completely  devoted  is  my  friend  Flor6al  to  MesM 
Qrace !"  observed  the  Minister  to  his  beautiful  neighbor. 

"  She  is  a  mere  child,"  said  Rosemary,  with  perfect  seraDitj. 
"  I  am  delighted  that  Ck>l.  de  Flor^al  entertains  her  so  agreeably.** 

The  count  slightly  stared. 

"  Certainly,'*  said  he,  "  it  must  be  the  wish  of  all  his  frieoda 
that  be  may  succeed  in  gaining  her  good  graces.** 

It  was  now  Rosemary's  turn  to  stare.  She  had  not  an  idea 
of  the  error  of  the  two  foreigners ;  but  now  a  glow  more  suddeo 
and  more  lovely  than  the  first  blush  of  the  aurora  overspread 
her  brow,  face,  neck,  and  bosom. 

She  rose  as  suddenly,  stepped  like  a  nymph  behind  four  or 
five  people  seated  next  her  on  the  divan,  and  quickly  round  Um 
table  to  Grace's  side,  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  Miss  Atberton 
started  up  with  a  look  of  confusion,  and  appeared  about  to  yield 
her  seat  to  her  friend,  but  Rosemary  half  forcibly,  half  careaa- 
ingly  pushed  her  back,  whispered  again  earnestly,  and  rotanied 
to  her  own  place  with  the  sann»  graceful  courage. 

"  I  am  very  hungry,"  said  bhe,  us  blie  resumed,  laughing  and 
slightly  panting,  her  seat.  "  Except  Jim's  coffee  and  thimble 
full  of  cognai^  [  have  not  tasted  an^  thing  this  evening.'* 
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80  tben,  her  emotion,  whateyer  its  cause,  bad  not  taken  away 
her  appetite.  Wissen  wondered  at  her,  and  still  more,  when, 
after  despatching  a  slice  of  grouse,  she  turned  to  him  and  said, 
with  a  blush — in  English^- 

"  Do  not  you  think  that  my  friend  Miss  Grace  Atherton  has  a 
beautiful  face,  Count  Wissen  V* 

Wissen  never  changed  a  muscle ;  he  was  so  practised  a  diplo- 
mat that  according  to  Talleyrand's  illustration,  if  any  one  had 
kicked  him  from  behind,  his  face  would  not  have  betrayed  it ; 
but  he  comprehended  the  drift  of  the  question  at  once,  and 
blushed  internally  at  his  own  stupidity. 

"  Miss  Grace  Atherton  I"  repeated  he,  in  his  serious  foreign 
manner.    "  I  hare  thpu  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Miss  Dashon  1" 

*'  Are  we  so  much  alike  that  you  cannot  tell  one  from  the 
other  1  or  is  that  a  delicate  compliment  to  me  1" 

"  I  hare  been  laboring  under  a  mistake  from  the  first,"  said 
the  Minister.  **  My  friend,  also,  I  regret  to  say,  has  the  same 
misconception." 

"  It  is  a  little  comedy  1"  said  Rosemary,  with  a  musical  laugh.. 
"  It  is  no  matter,  however,  as  Miss  Atherton  is  also  an  heiress. 
I  engage  you,  M.  le  comte,  not  to  interrupt  it  on  any  account.'* 

**  Ah,  you  have  a  spice  of  mockery  in  your  composition,  Miss 
Dashon.  But  you  have  already  enlightened  your  friend  in 
regard  to  our  absurd  mistake." 

"  It  is  quite  different,  count.  A  young  lady !  A  misapprehen- 
sion of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  might  be  too  serious 
for  her,  if  she  were  not  aware  of  it." 

''  How  true  and  clear  she  rings !"  thought  the  sagacious  for- 
eigner. "  It  was  not  an  impulse  of  jealousy,  then,  but  feminine 
etprit  du  corps  that  sent  her  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  straight 
to  her  friend's  side,  the  moment  she  made  this  discovery,  to  put 
Meess  Grace  on  her  guard.  Ah,  'tis  as  keen  as  a  razor,  too- 
fine  and  sharp  in  her  judgments  I  She  reads  that  poor  Flor^al 
already.  What  shall  we  do  now  *?  I  fear  that  he  has  comprom- 
ised himself  already  irretrievably  with  Meess  Grace." 

Wissen  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  to  get  released  from  the 
table,  but  as  he  coold  not  take  the  liberty  Miss  Dashon  had,  of 
stepping  behind  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  was  forced  to  wait 
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till  grandmamma  moTed.  Then  a  litUe  confosion  arose  in  the 
hall;  it  was  only  a  yoang  man  who  had  got  a  little  too  mach 
champagne;  the  corks  were  flying  in  all  directions;  people 
were  leaving  the  supper-room,  others  coming  in  rapidly  to  take 
their  places ;  some  gentlemen,  old  and  young,  rather  excited  at 
the  novelty  of  a  sit-down  supper  at  a  party,  were  inclined  to 
prolong  the  session  too  much ;  a  very  happy  individual  gave  a 
toast,  and  wanted  to  get  upon  the  tahle  to  make  a  Uoion-saviog 
speech  ;  he  was  with  some  difficulty  prevented,  with  gentle  vlo> 
lence  was  got  away  and  put  into  a  carriage.  It  was  amusing  to 
see  the  astonishment  of  Flor^al  at  this  occurrence.  The  barbariam 
which  American,  like  Russian,  magnificence  too  often  thinly 
veils,  peeped  out  a  little.  The  ladies  retired  from  that  part  of 
the  hall  in  dismay,  but  those  who  had  not  yet  supped  were  not 
prevented  by  it  from  sitting  down  at  other  tables.  In  the  mean- 
time, before  Wissen  could  escape  from  his  fair  prison,  Flordal 
and  Miss  Atherton,  rising,  quitted  the  room  together ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  got  out,  grandmamma,  whom  he  had  had  the  honor  of 
leading  to  supper,  resumed  his  arm. 

"  Resign  yourself,  count,"  said  Rosemary,  as  she  swept  by 
him  on  the  arm  of  her  last  partner.  She  was  on  her  way  to  join 
the  first  quadrille  after  supper,  in  which  she  was  engaged  to 
dance  with  Col.  de  Flor^al,  with  whom  except  when  he  did 
her  the  honor  of  asking  that  favor,  she  had  not  exchanged  a 
single  word  all  the  evening.  In  fact,  Miss  Dashon  had  adopted 
the  general  rule  of  not  talking  to  young  gentlemen,  except  in 
monosyllables. 

Her  cavalier  was  a  shy  and  silent  young  man ;  at  supper  to 
which  he  was  entitled  to  conduct  her,  he  had  not  favored  her 
with  a  single  remark,  but  he  was  more  lively  now  and  made  a 
number  of  silly  observations  as  they  went  upstairs,  at  all  which 
Miss  Dashon  was  good-natured  enough  to  laugh,  so  that  be 
fiatteied  himself  he  was  entertaining  her  vastly.  She  hurried 
him  along, — it  was  surprising  how  quick  and  free  she  could  step 
ofi*  when  she  chose — and  in  crowded  saloon  and  door-way  every^ 
body  yielded  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  bouse,  distin- 
guished by  her  exquisite  cat  riage  and  peculiar  toilette  (for  her 
dress  was  then  a  novelty).    Rawkin  was  delighted  with  her  con- 
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dcaceniion,  for  bIw  took  him  tbrougli  all  tbe  rooms  of  tbe  ftroaod 
floor — leAviDg  bim  at  lh«  door  of  the  ladien'  apartmnits  whtle 
■be  peeped  in ; — Cbrongh  all  those  of  tho  graod  suite.  Nonbere 
were  Florfial  and  Misi  Alherlon  to  be  found  I  Finally,  sbe 
Te*olT*<l  to  return  to  tbe  great  salooD  (where  tbejr  vers  waltz- 
Ine)  and  order  the  next  qaa<irl1le  to  be  played.  TheD  Col.  de 
Ftor^al  must  appear  to  keep  hie  ennagenient. 

Id  tbe  ball  she  encountered  RoosereltTtrick,  who  approached 
ber  vilb  asitalioD. 

"  Bosemary  I  I  havo  been  tooklog  for  ;oa  ereirwhere.  Come 
with  me.    Uncle  wants  yon." 

"  Qrandpa  wants  me  1  Excom  me,  Mr.  Bawkin.  Wbere  Is 
he,  Roosej  1" 

Hr.  Dasbon  was  In  the  lower  ball,  at  the  entrance  of  tbe 
Uttle  anteroom.  With  hira  were  Mr.  George  Tatick,  and  a 
conple  of  genilemea  in  creat  coale,  with  bats  in  baud,  who  did 
not  look  like  guests. 

"  My  dear  child,"  saiJ  grandpapa,  "  I  want  the  key  of  your 
room,  and  pennisaion  to  see  these  gentlemen  there.  There  Is 
not  another  spot  Id  the  bouse  where  we  cao  be  free  from  Id- 
tmsion." 

"  CeriAlnly,  graodpapa." 

She  led  on  throogh  tbe  ante-cbamber  (ball  room^  into  the 
■man  conserrnlory — 

To  Rosemary's  infinite  astonisbment,  there  were  the  Tlcomte 
and  Qrace  Id  confldenUal  converse — the  yonng  Ticomte  held 
Qrace'a  band.    Orace  seemed  exceasJTely  confused. 

"  I  im  sorry  to  have  disturbed  yon,"  said  Rosemary,  coldly. 
"Qrandpapa  wanted  to  go  to  my  room  with  these  gentlemen." 

Miss  Atherlon  and  tlie  licomte  withdrew,  while  Hi-a  Dashon 
took  her  key  from  behind  a  flower-pot,  and  opened  hrr  door. 

"  Let  me  go  in  flrsi,  grandpapa,  and  Eee  if  all  is  In  order,  and 
tarn  up  the  gii»." 

"  Oh,  neTBr  mind,  ray  child— never  mind— we  will  make  erery 
excuse  on  such  a  night,"  estd  grandpapa,  entering. 

Mr.  Q"oree  Varick,  the  two  strangers,  and  Rooseielt  followed. 
When  Eoieniary  had  torned  np  the  gas,  they  were  all  there 
14 
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The  beautiful  apartment  was  discorered.  She  might  hafv 
spared  herself  all  anxiety  aboat  its  decomm ;  not  a  trace  re* 
mtuned  of  the  recent  toilette ;  everything  had  been  pat  away. 
A  bright  wood  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  the  panels  of  the  Maltese 
window  were  closed  and  its  curtains  drawn ;  the  antique  toilet- 
table  sparkled ;  the  bed  lay  pure  and  white,  the  coTering  turned 
down  in  readiness  to  receive  its  occupant ;  across  a  chair  lay  a 
bright  dressins-robe,  on  the  table  stood  an  empty  coffee-cup^ 
the  same  which  Black  Jim  so  attentively  brought  before  the 
party  began. 

Rosemary's  heart  was  all  in  a  flatter  f^om  a  thousand  emoUons, 
and  lo !  Mr.  Qeorge  Tarick  dropping  on  his  knees  at  her  table, 
on  which  he  butied  his  head,  cried  out  in  a  horrible  Toiee— 

"  I  confess  all !  Mr.  Dashon  I  I  have  forged  your  name— 
that's  the  whole  truth — but  it  is  a  trifle — a  trifle  to  you — sate 
me  for  my  children's  sake  I  f* 

Aghast,  Rosemary  leaned  back  against  the  door  of  her  an- 
tique wardrobe. 

"  Leave  us,  my  child  !'*  said  her  grandfather,  sternly. 

"  Don't  go.  Rose !  for  Heaven's  sake !"  whispered  Roosevelt, 
grasping  her  hand  convulsively.  "Intercede  for  my  fkther— 
for  us  all !" 

Rosemary  locked  her  door  on  the  inside,  and  went  round  to 
her  grandfather,  who  had  sat  down,  seated  herself  In  his  lap, 
and  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

"  This  can  be  hashed  up,  Mr.  Dashon,'*  said  one  of  the 
strange  gentlemen,  also  seating  himself,  "if  you  are  willing  to 
pay  the  very  heavy  amount  in  which  Mr.  Yarick  has  defirauded 
our  bank." 

Rosemary  whispered  in  her  grandfather's  ear. 

"  You  are  a  fool,  child !     He  will  do  it  again !" 

"  Never !"  groaned  Varick.  "  Save  the  honor  of  my  name, 
my  children — your  own  blood,  Mr.  Dashon — and  to-morrow  I 
will  be  past  committing  such  an  offence  again !" 

"  Miserable  man  I  would  you  commit  suicide  1" 

"  He  attempted  it  last  night,  and  was  only  saved  by  accident 
and  the  skill  of  Dr.  Mannikin,  sir  I"  said  RooseTelt,  with  won- 
derful calmness. 
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"  He  will  be  rwrj  careful  how  he  does  H,  if  I  get  him  oat  of 
this  scrape  now/*  said  Mr.  Dashon,  with  a  look  of  soom,  oTerj 
fibre  of  his  frame  trembling  with  anger. 

Rosemary's  arms  tightened  roond  her  grand&ther's  neck,  aa 
she  spoke  in  passionate  whispers.  *Twa8  a  strange  contrast— 
iMr  yonng  face,  her  liquid,  melting,  entreating  eye,  her  month 
of  inexpressible  tenderness— the  old  man's  dark,  stem,  nnre- 
lazing  conntenance,  hard  as  wood,  only  the  eye  showing  emo- 
tion, and  that  terrible. 

"Not  for  their  sakes— bnt  for  mine,  then,  grandpapa  I— 
This  shame  will  fall  on  me,  too.  Haye  I  not  enough  already  to 
bear  for  the  faults  and  crimes  of  the  Varicks  !'*  exclaimed  she, 
loftily,  and  rising  to  her  feet 

RooseTelt  coTered  his  face  with  both  his  hands.  His  undo 
looked  at  him,  with  a  stony  eye. 

"  Do  you  loTe  this  boy.  Rose  1" 

"  This  is  not  a  place  for  such  a  question,  sir  1'*  said  the  girl, 
crimsoning. 

"I  must  have  an  answer— on  yonr  veracity,"  said  the  old 
man,  obdurately. 

'*  I  loTe  Rooseyelt  as  a  cousin — in  no  other  way,  sir,  do  I  or 
can  I  ever  regard  him." 

The  young  man  uttered  a  faint  cry — quickly  suppressed. 

"  My  curse  on  you.  Rose,  if  you  deceive  me,  or  if  yon  ever 
marry  him.  Marry  any  one  else  you  like— the  Frenchman,  if 
yon  fancy  him — no  one  named  Varick !" 

"  I  am  entirely  disposed  to  obey  you  in  that,  sir,"  said  Rose- 
mary, again  drawing  close  to  him,  and  sinking  down  at  his  knee. 

"  Give  me  the  notes  1"  said  grandpapa,  hoarsely,  to  the  gen- 
tieman  who  had  before  spoken. 

With  great  eagerness,  the  bank  officer  took  them  fh>m  a 
pocket-book  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  laid  them  on  the  table 
before  Mr.  Dashon.  The  latter  examined  them  one  by  one,  and 
set  down  the  amounts,  which  he  cast  up.  He  then  glanced  at 
the  endorsements — a  red  angry  spot  burned  in  his  cheek  as  if  it 
had  been  suddenly  smitten.  Varick  never  raised  his  head.  Mr. 
Dashon  gathered  up  the  notes,  and  said  bitterly — 

"  These  would  never  have  been  passed  without  the  connivance 
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of  some  one  in  the  bank,  Mr.  .    They  are  all  re-indoned 

by  the  drawer  1*' 

He  gave  them  to  RoBomary,  who  inrtaDtly  pat  them  into  the 
Are  and  held  them  down  with  the  tongs  till  they  were  totally 
consnmed.  The  officers  did  not  interfere.  Mr.  Dashon  then 
sent  the  girl  to  the  library-desk  for  his  cheque-book,  and  ta 
soon  as  she  returned,  filled  up  a  cheque  for  the  sum  total  of  Uf 
nephew's  forgeiiea. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

"  Friar.  Come  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  oharohl 
"  CapuUt,  Bead  J  to  go,  bat  never  to  return." 

Romeo  and  JtdieL 

FBOM   THB   VICOMTE   DB   FLOBBAL   TO    COUBT   WI88BB. 

"NsABLT  a  month  has  elapsed,  my  fHend,  since  yon  left 
me;  yet  I  have  not  written  except  the  few  lines  which  all 
simply  announced  to  you  that  my  marriage  was  settled.  How 
tbis  grand  result  hecame  in  so  short  a  time  an  accomplished 
fact,  I  shall  apprise  you  in  few  words.  Tou  have  not  forgotten 
that  Madame  Dashon  had  the  exquisite  attention  for  you  to 
cause  your  national  waltz  to  be  played  after  supper,  nor  what 
a  prodigious  sensation  you  made  in  waltzing  with  that  extremely 
undressed  and  bediamonded  Madame  Yarick,  the  cousin  of 
my  beautiful  betrothed.  You  will  also  recollect  how  the 
daughter  of  Mme.  Yarick — the  same  into  whose  box  we 
intruded  at  the  opera — ^waltzed  with  a  certain  Deuxtemps,  fine 
waltzer  all  the  same,  and  how  upon  that  MUe.  Dashon  super- 
Tened  with  a  message  in  the  ear  of  your  brilliant  partner, 
which  caused  her  to  retire  precipitately  from  the  ball.  My 
faith !  you  will  agree  with  me  that  mademoiselle  shone  out  on 
that  occasion  with  a  quite  particular  lustre.  How,  to  prevent 
any  interruption  to  the  flow  of  the  festivity,  she  offered  in  smil- 
ing her  hand  to  you  in  lieu  of  the  partner  of  whom  her  quite 
mysterious  whisper  had  deprived  yon!  What  an  exquisite 
effect  was  that  which  was  praised  and  almost  applauded  by  all 
the  world,  of  the  pretty  rose  and  white  robes  of  the  sister-like 
beai^ties  chasing  each  other  in  endless  revolution  round  the 
parqueted  floor  of  that  beau  salon,  conducted  by  us  foreign 
heroes !    But  yon  know  not  the  real  heroism  of  Mile.  Dashon 
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that  night — a  behayior  which  has  obtained  for  her  my  profound 
admiration  and  esteem.  Certes,  I  shall  possess,  besides  a  IkbQ- 
Ions  fortmie,  the  most  estioAble  wife  in  the  world,  of  a  beauty 
no  less  to  dazzle  the  senses  of  any  man. 

"  It  was  after  our  waltz  that  I  availed  myself  of  the  custom 
which  I  found  nniversal,  to  invite  mademoiselle  to  a  prom- 
enade through  the  handsome  rocois.  I  immediately  seized  the 
opportunity  to  exonerate  the  adorable  Grace. — *  Enough !'  she 
exclaims  at  the  first  word.  '  My  friend  has  told  me  that  she 
is  not  to  blame — ^you  cannot  add  to  that  assurance !' — Then  I 
lay  myself  at  her  feet  to  fulfil  the  engagements  made  between 
her  grandfather  Romarin  and  my  fiamily.  You  can  nevet 
diTine  her  response. 

"  ^  These  errors  of  comedy/  says  the  beautiful  one,  turning 
to  me,  and  pulling  to  pieces  a  fiower — *  affect  not  the  serious 
duties  of  life :  there  are  tragic  scenes  which  influence  our  des- 
tiny quite  otherwise  and  which  impose  a  devoir.  A  near  reii^ 
tion  of  mine,  M.  le  vicomte,  has  just  been  detected  in  a  crime. 
True,  it  is  not  known  beyond  four  or  five  persons,  all  interested 
in  preserring  the  secret.  HeaTen  knows  when  he  will  commit 
another,  or  what  accident  will  rereal  this.  Yon  ought  to 
know  it.* 

"  Imagine  my  answer.  Unfortunately  few  fkmiliea  are  stain- 
less in  that  regard.  The  poor  due  de  Praslin  was  my  relative. 
In  short,  I  put  aside  that  objection  as  irreleyant.  My  yanity 
does  not  conceal  trom  me  that  she  was  not  OTeijoyed  at  my 
persistance.  We  were  in  a  room,  the  last  of  the  suite,  where 
hung  two  portraits  of  sufficient  merit  as  works  of  art — '  They 
are  my  father  and  mother,'  sud  she,  with  a  Tirgin  blush. 
'  Know  you  the  circumstances  of  their  marriage  and  of  my 
birth  r 

"  I  showed  her  the  anonymous  letter,  which  prored  that  I 
was  sufficiently  well-informed.  That  knowledge  was  now  a 
merit  in  her  eyes.  I  confess  I  was  humiliated  to  find  her  so 
much  superior  to  my  idea.  In  reading  the  letter  she  blushed 
indignantly,  and  returned  it,  saying — '  Well,  monsieur,  it  is  all 
literally  true !' — '  True  !*  exclaimed  I. — *  And  insinuates  an  in- 
Dunous  iklsehood  t*  added  she. — *  1  will  ask  an  explanation  of 
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yoiu'  gnud-parenU,'  rosponded  I,  wiihiag  to  Bpara  a  young 
girl  the  necessity  of  approaching  inch  a.  sahject. — '  I  am  not 
mch  a  child,  H.  le  colonel,'  Bbe  replied,  with  spirit,  '  that  I 
cannot  answer  a  plain  qaestloD  about  the  honor  of  my  mother. 
To  me  that  is  as  aimpio  and  as  holy  as  the  sunlight  shining  into 
a  cbutch  and  falling  on  a.  tomlistone,  eren  with  the  pavement, 
where  rich  and  poor  tread,  and  know  not  that  a  saint  lie*  tber* 
beneath.  I  know  what  I  am  at  this  moment;  uid  such  as  I 
am,  my  mother  was,  M.  le  vicomte,  when  she  receiTsd  the  nup- 
tial benediction.' — This  was  pronounced  with  an  inconceirabls 
air  of  virtuous  pride,  to  which  filial  piety  added  a  certain  ten- 
derness.— '  I  believe  it,  mademoiaelle,'  replied  I,  falling  at  her 
feet,  '  OS  I  believe  the  ertdo.' — Bhe  disengaged  herself  from  me, 
with  a  cheek  redder  than  the  roses  on  her  bosom ;  said — '  Write, 
to-morrow;'  and  fled.  To-morrow  I  wrote,  and  punctually 
received  the  following  reply,  on  which  I  have  meditated  ever 


"  '  H.  LB  coLOiBL  TicDHTB,'  (very  formal,  Is  it  notl) 
" '  Orandpapi  tells  me  that  I  shoald  answer  your  very  flat- 
tering proposal  in  my  own  name.  It  was  my  duty  to  apprise 
you  of  circumstances  which  might  affect  your  resolution ;  that 
done,  the  choice  of  my  parents  is  for  me  the  will  of  Providence. 
That  you  have  been  similarly  inspired  does  not  fail  to  diminish 
the  apprehensions  which  I  cannot  deny  I  have  felt,  lest  I  slioold 
be  anable  to  make  you  happy,  M.  le  vicomte.  I  have  one  favor 
to  ask.  As  the  time  is  so  short,  and  my  preparations  must  be 
hurried,  will  yoa  allow  me  to  pass  the  intervening  period  in 
retirement. 

"  '  RosB  Hash.' 

"  Behold  a  very  singular  acceptance,  which  is  neither  French 
□or  yet  American,  as  you  have  explained  to  me  the  Amoricaa 
mode  of  arranging  these  aflblrB.  In  effect,  the  letter  to  which 
the  above  is  the  response,  was  full  of  ardor  and  respect;  the 
aole  point  M  which  she  alludes  is  one  where  I  represented  my- 
self as  guided  by  Heaven  to  the  distant  land  where  I  was  to 
find  K>  great  a  treasure  as  heraeU.    Tou  will  agree  that  if  I  had 
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flattered  myself  with  the  hope  of  making  a  conqnest  of  my  fa- 
ture  bride,  I  have  signally; failed. 

*'  In  fine,  during  the  three  weeks  which  have  already  elapsed, 
I  have  scarcely  seen  Mademoiselle  Dashon,  and  then  only  in  tho 
presence  of  her  family.  Of  this,  as  a  Frenchman,  I  have  no 
right  to  complain,  although  I  learn  that  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  different.  I  ought  in  fact  to  rejoice  that  the  manners 
of  my  bride  are  those  of  a  young  French  girl  of  rank  perfectly 
well  brought  up.  She  is  more  frank  and  independent,  it  is  true; 
but  not  less  reserved.  Once  when  I  called  (which  I  do  daily)  I 
found  her  alone.  Now  I  am  told  that  an  American  girl,  in 
those  circumstances,  would  sit  an  hour  or  so  with  her  accepted 
lover,  and  even  permit  him  many  innocent  liberties  at  the  bare 
thought  of  which  I  tremble ;  but  Bfflle.  Rose  Marie  starts  up  in 
confusion,  drops  a  curtsey  of  the  most  profound,  says  she  will 
call  grandmamma,  vanishes.  As  Madame  Dashon  was  out  shop- 
ping, I  received  presently  a  message  to  that  effect  by  a  pretty 
maid-servant,  but  no  more  mademoiselle  that  day. 

"  At  present  it  wants  but  a  week  to  our  nuptials.  Mademoi- 
selle is  in  retreat.  I  shall  not  see  her  again  till  we  meet  at 
the  altar.  The  ceremony  has  been  defeiTed  till  the  latest 
moment :  at  nine  o^clock  the  nuptial  benediction  ;  at  half-past 
nine  a  grand  reception  which  will  last  two  hours;  at  noon 
we  embark  on  the  Havre  steamer.  As  I  am  a  miserable  sailor, 
I  devote  the  first  fortnight  of  the  '  honeymoon'  (as  the  Ameri- 
cans call  it)  to  sea-sickness.  Scarcely  shall  I  have  time  to 
place  my  bride  in  the  Hotel  Flordal,  before  I  must  set  out  for 
the  Crimea. 

"The  Dashons — grandpapa  and  grandmamma — accompany 
us  to  Europe.  Without  that,  Mme.  de  Flor^al  would  find  her 
first  year  of  marriage  too  horribly  dreary — ^her  husband  at 
Sebastopol  under  the  Russian  batteries — ^her  maternal  grand- 
father exposed  to  the  same  dangers — not  a  friend  near  her  but 
my  family,  who  are  yet  total  strangers. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  by  a  special  permission 
the  marriage  will  take  place  at  Mr.  Dashon's  house,  and  that  it 
^ill  be  blessed  by  Monseigneur  de  New  York  himself.    This  ii 

done  to  please  the  Dathons,   and  accommodate  the  gout  of 
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grandpapa,  which,  between  ourselves,  is  an  excuse  always 
ready  for  everything.  The  arrangement  does  not  please 
mademoiselle,  who  pleaded  hard  to  be  married  in  church,  but 
yielded  the  point  when  she  found  how  much  the  old  people 
were  set  against  it.  To  satisfy  her,  a  beautiful  altar  is  pre- 
pared, and  there  will  be  every  ceremony  except  the  nuptial 
Mass,  which  Monseigncur  will  not  permit  unless  we  present  our- 
selves in  church  for  it.  Hence  mademoiselle  goes  to  commu- 
nion at  the  convent  the  same  morning ;  and  I,  reprobate  as  you 
think  me,  remembering  that  I  am  a  Flor^al,  a  Frenchman  and 
a  Catholic,  shall  religiously  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the  occasion 
at  the  church  of  the  Jesuits. 

"  I  trust  to  see  you.  My  friend,  you  cannot  tell  how  my 
heart  misgives  me.  I  adore  my  bride  ;  she  is  only  a  trifle  too 
dazzling  and  too  perfect  for  such  a  sinner  as  I.  Then  Miss 
Grace  is  *  bride-maid' — sole  bride-maid — to  the  great  disgust 
of  numerous  Mesdemoiselles  Varick  who  pretend  a  nearer 
claim.  With  infinite  reluctance  I  have  acceded  to  a  request 
of  Miss  Dashon,  and  have  invited  that  little  Monsieur  Varick, 
her  cousin,  to  act  as  '  groom-man,*  in  the  absence  of  any  rela- 
tive or  personal  friend  of  my  own.  I  wished  for  you,  my  friend, 
but  the  uncertainty  of  your  coming  on,  and  the  doubt  whether 
diplomatic  etiquette  would  permit  you  to  accept,  prevented  my 
speaking  of  it.  I  always  suspected  the  little  monsieur  of  writ- 
ing the  anonymous  letter ;  that  he  loves  his  cousin  to  the  point 
of  desperation  I  am  certain ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  cruelly  mis- 
taken kindness  on  her  part  to  assign  him  thus  the  office,  as 
it  were,  of  his  own  executioner.  Then  I  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  Miss  Grace !  That  beautiful  child — is  she  not  just  fifteen  1 
— ^has  many  defects  by  the  side  of  the  perfect  Rose :  for  that 
reason  even,  she  captivates  my  somewhat  human  sympathies 
more.  Heaven  knows  if  ever  I  had  a  pure  feeling  in  my  heart 
for  one  of  her  sex,  it  was  for  her :  I  would  not  care  to  marry 
her  (were  I  free)  for  these  four  or  five  years ;  my  bachelor 
life  does  not  begin  to  weary  me  yet :  but  how  I  let  my  pen  run 
on !  One  would  say  I  was  a  girl  of  eighteen  and  not  a  bearded 
soldier,  who  has  seen  battles  and  shed  blood ! 

"  Your  devoted 

*'  Flobbal." 
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What  grandmamma  Dashon  never  could  understand,  or  find 
anybody  else  to  understand,  was  why  her  hnsband,  hitherto 
simply  resigned  to  the  French  marriage,  became  all  at  once  tlie 
most  zealons  for  it  of  all  the  family.  Grandmanuna  thonght  it 
was  very  well,  yery  well,  indeed,  considering  the  military  rather 
than  the  hereditary  rank  of  the  jeune  vicomie—do  you  under- 
stand! and  his  fine  personal  qualifications,  such  as  beauty, 
manners,  talent  even,  which  she  admitted  might  in  some  degree 
contribute  to  the  happiness  eyen  of  a  marquise.  But  grand- 
papa, who  appreciated  all  these  qualities  yery  highly,  too  highly, 
and  cared  not  a  straw  for  a  coronet,  had  always  considered  the 
poverty  of  the  Flor^ab  a  great  objection.  Wealth  likes  to 
match  with  wealth,  and  the  millionaire  could  not  but  regard 
the  grand  marquis  on  four  hundred  a-year,  as  greatly  inferior 
to  himself  whose  rental  was  easily  figured  at  as  many  hundred 
thousands.  Mrs.  Dashon  was  not  so  much  surprised  at  grand- 
papa^s  proposing  rather  than  adopting  the  plan  of  accompanying 
the  young  couple  to  France,  and  of  amusing  their  grand- 
daughter during  her  husband's  absence  with  a  little  tour.  Their 
hearts  were  both  too  utterly  bound  up  in  her,  to  make  that  at 
all  strange— it  was  inevitable.  How  could  they  leave  Im  alooe 
among  strangers  1  What  desolation  that  would  be  to  a  bride 
of  eighteen,  who  had  never  been  from  home,  except  to  reside 
in  a  convent ! 

Grandpapa  had  reasons  of  his  own,  however,  which  he  did 
not  communicate  to  grandmamma.  He  had  no  fyAth  in  the 
reformation  of  George  Varick,  Esq. ;  and  so  far  as  the  future 
use  of  his  ovm  name  was  concerned,  from  which  he  was  certain 
nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  using  it  would  deter  him  in 
any  place  of  diflSculty,  that  impossibility  could  scarcely  exist 
unless  Mr.  Dashon  were  abroad. 

Before  she  went  into  retreat  Rosemary  had  many  private  in- 
terviews with  her  grandfather,  at  one  of  which,  the  last  and  the 
most  solemn  and  prolonged,  "Cousin  (George'*  was  present, 
and  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  It  came  out,  then,  that  it  was 
no  temporary  embarrassment,  but  utter  ruin  with  which  be 
struggled.  To  be  sure  his  forgeries,  cancelled  by  his  uncle, 
had  extinguished  a  mass  of  floating  debt,  but  he  was  left  with- 
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ont  real  resources  of  any  kind,  and  an  oyerwhelming  expendi- 
ture. Mr.  Dashon  had  insisted  on  the  whole  personal  property 
being  assigned  to  him ;  he  took  Mrs.  Varick's  diamonds  from 
her  person  on  the  very  night  of  the  hall,  in  Rosemary's  room, 
whither  he  imperiously  summoned  his  niece  ;  the  establishment 

in street,  conveyed  to  him,  broken  up,  its  beUe  crinoline 

summarily  sent  adrift,  and  the  costly  jim-crackery  with  which 
it  was  filled  disposed  of  at  auction,  ceased  to  be  a  burden  on  his 
nephew's  empty  exchequer ;  in  fine  the  sagacious  old  financier, 
hard  as  flint  in  his  view  of  an  ofience  against  commercial  confi- 
dence, nearly  indemnified  himself  by  stripping  the  criminal  of 
every  farthing  of  property.  Then  only,  at  his  grandchild's 
prayer,  he  made  a  provision  for  the  Yaricks,  in  reality  most 
ample,  and  intended  to  guard  Varick  himself  against  temptation. 

"  This  is  your  last  chance,"  said  Mr.  Dashon,  sternly.  "  I  give 
you  the  income  of  the  generous  amount  which  in  my  will  is 
destined  for  your  two  children.  You  can  live  on  it  in  luxury 
without  altering  your  apparent  expenditure,  and  save  enough 
to  pay  off  by  degrees  all  your  obligations.  ITou  know  how  to 
arrange  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Do  it,  keep  clear  of  the  gaming 
table,  of  politicians  and  fast  women,  keep  a  tight  rein  on  your 
wife's  tendency  to  extravagance,  and  you  may  live  honored  and 
prosperous.  Your  children  are  provided  for ;  you  have  no 
need  of  more  than  your  support ;  rich  you  can  never  be :  if  any 
one  gave  you  a  fortune  you  would  not  keep  it  a  twelve-month." 

Varick  swore  a  thousand  oaths  that  he  would  follow  his 
uncle's  advice  to  the  letter.  He  invoked  the  curses  of  Heaven 
on  his  own  ingratitude,  if  he  ever  deviated  again  from  the 
straight  path. 

"  You  owe  everything  to  your  cousin  there,"  said  the  old 
man,  bluntly.  "  I  love  her,  and  I  know  she  prefers  the  honor 
of  the  family  to  gold,  or  I  would  have  let  the  law  take  its 
course  before  I  would  have  paid  a  cent  to  save  you  from  the 
state-prison." 

"  I  did  it  for  Boosey's  sake  and  Augusta's  and  cousin  Isabel's, 
as  well  as  for  my  own,  cousin  George,"  said  Rosemary.  "  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  think  of  your  wife  and  children  as  well  as  of 
me,  and  never  let  yourself  get  into  difficulty  again." 
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She  followed  him  afterwards  to  the  door,  and  with  a  bright 
blush,  in  a  whisper,  advised  him  to  go  to  confession.  8he 
knew  by  experience  that  it  was  the  only  sure  way  to  get  rid 
of  our  faults.  The  ex-alderman  cocked  his  eye  at  her  with  an 
expression  familiar  on  the  stock-exchange  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  City  Hall.  He  promised  to  think  seriously  of 
her  advice,  and  even  took  down  the  name  of  her  confessor  on 
his  tablets. 

Such  was  the  grinning  skeleton  concealed  in  this  splendid 
bouse,  while  the  splendid  marriage  came  on  apace.  However, 
it  seemed  that  they  had  got  the  hideous  anatomy  securely 
under  lock  and  key.  The  house  over  the  way  where  the 
Varicks  lived,  now  belonged  to  Mr.  Dashon  ;  the  furniture  wta 
his  from  garret  to  cellar ;  the  carriages,  the  horses,  were  his 
property ;  and  they  had  the  usufruct  during  good  behavior  of 
their  parent ;  they  had  an  assured  income,  sufficient  to  keep 
the  machine  going;  vice  itself  could  hardly  throw  away  so 
nice  a  position,  which,  with  a  clean  conscience  and  a  good 
digestion,  would  be  a  paradise  on  earth. 

fbom  miss  rose  marie  dashon  to  miss  grace  athebtov. 

"  My  dear  Grace, 

"  I  write  you  once  more  before  I  go  to  the  con- 
vent to  make  my  retreat.  Everything  is  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, thanks  to  grandmanmia's  energy ;  the  trousseau  is  almost 
complete;  as  we  are  going  direct  to  Paris,  the  articles  of 
dresses,  laces,  shawls,  gloves  and  such  trumpery  are  reduced  to 
the  strictly  necessary  for  the  voyage  and  our  first  arrival ;  so 
when  you  come  on  and  wish  to  amuse  yourself  with  inspecting 
everything,  you  will  find  my  bridal  outfit  distinguished  rather 
for  elegance  than  profusion,  excepting  the  linger  which  it  bo- 
longs  to  my  dignity  to  be  amply  provided  with,  and  which  is 
quite  the  envy  of  my  dear  cousins,  who  alone  are  permitted  to 
see  it.  Augusta,  poor  girl !  is  nearly  demented  about  my  good 
fortune,  and  so  angry  that  I  did  not  at  least  ask  her  to  be 
bridesmaid,  that  she  will  hardly  speak  to  me.  She  is  not  aware 
that  it  is  not  my  fault.  Grandpapa  interdicted  it  absolutely, 
and  you  have  no  idea  how  much  vexed  he  was  that  Col.  d© 
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Floral  (at  my  request,  of  course,')  asked  Rooeey  to  act  as 
groomsman — a  word  which  M.  le  colonel  finds  very  hard  to 
pronounce,  and  an  office  which  he  seems  to  find  nearly  equal 
difllculty  in  comprehending.  My  corbeille  will  be  superb.  All 
the  Varicks  have  been  princely ;  Cousin  Isabel  even ;  I  have 
seen  nothing  yet  except  the  pearls  from  the  Empress,  and  a 
set  of  ornaments  made  to  match  them  precisely  in  fashion,  but 
with  brilliants  substituted  for  pearls,  and  which  is  grandpapa's 
gift,  far  outshining  in  splendor  and  costliness  the  imperial 
present!  To  tell  you  the  truth,  dearest  Grace,  this  last  gift 
makes  mo  tremble,  as  I  know  too  much  of  the  history  of  those 
very  diamonds ;  and  so  fatally  did  it  happen  that  Cousin  Isabel 
selecting  some  costly  trinket  for  me  at  Ball's,  was  shown  the 
set  partly  completed,  and  on  which  they  were  working  day 
and  night.  Imagine  her  feelings !  Oh,  my  dear  Grace,  I  am 
so  sorry  I  told  you  that  night  what  had  happened,  although  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  it  when  we  found  the  diamonds 
tossed  on  the  fioor  of  my  room,  here  one  jewel,  there  another, 
and  it  became  necessary  somehow  to  explain  it.  Then  you  had 
got  such  a  foolish  idea  in  your  head  (forgive  me,  dear !)  of 
sacrificing  yourself  to  console  poor  Roosey,  that  I  thought  it 
best  to  tell  you.  Who  could  suppose  from  grandpapa's  quiet 
manner  and  extreme  gentleness  to  us  girls,  that  he  could  ever 
be  so  violent,  and  even  forget  (I  must  say)  what  is  due  to  a 
lady,  no  matter  how  guilty  her  husband  may  have  been  1 

"  In  answer  to  your  question,  the  intended  marriage  is  not  a 
secret,  dear,  yet  we  say  as  httle  about  it  as  possible.  The  cere- 
mony will  be  quite  private,  only  our  relations  being  invited. 
In  regard  to  the  reception,  grandmamma  has  issued  cards  for  a 
grand  dress  nuUineef  such  as  she  gives  every  winter,  and  my 
card  is  placed  in  the  envelope,  but  not  Col.  de  Flor^al's,  so  that 
although  it  is  doubtless  pretty  well  understood,  it  is  not  formally 
expressed  that  it  is  a  leave-taking  afiair ;  for  it  is  known  we 
all  sail  for  Europe  the  same  day.  The  general  impression 
out  of  the  family  is  that  the  marriage  is  to  come  off  in  Paris 
and  I  am  afraid  that  grandmamma  is  responsible  for  that,  as 
she  told  everybody  so  at  first.-  That  grandpapa  should  shrink 
from  the  publicity  that  naturally  attends  a  marriage  of  this 
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kind,  is  very  natural,  bat  I  bayo  been  a  HtUe  aurprised  that 
grandmamma  bas  tbe  same  feeling,  sbe  who  is  always  so  fond 
of  making  a  great  sensation,  and  knows  so  well  bow  to  do  it 
However,  wben  the  guests  of  the  maiinee  (nobody  will  fidl,  I 
warrant  yon)  are  introduced  to  '  Madame  la  vicomtesse  de 
Flor(!aI,'  and  are  shown  the  glittering  eorheiHe  (which  is  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  state-bedroom),  and  see  tbe  gift  of  the  Empress 
on  the  person  of  the  bride  in  all  its  beamy  lustre,  no  doubt  it 
will  be  a  very  pretty  coup  de  theaire.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven 
precisely,  I  am  to  change  my  dress  for  the  voyage ;  at  twenty 
minutes  to  twelve,  we  enter  the  carriage ;  and  the  steamer's 
paddles  are  to  begin  to  move  at  ten  minutes  past  twelve  pre- 
cisely. As  the  line  belongs  chiefly  to  grandpapa,  there  is  no 
danger  of  our  being  left  behind  in  case  of  accident !  So  yoa 
see  everything  is  arranged  beforehand,  as  when  some  poor 
wretch  is  to  be  executed  (the  nearest  comparison  that  occurs 
to  me),  and  every  tittle  of  the  programme  is  to  be  punctually 
carried  out !    Ah  me !  dearest.  Grace ! 

'*  It  is  at  least  a  great  relief  that  there  will  be  no  paragraphs 
in  the  newspapers  beforehand,  telling  how  I  passed  the  pre- 
vious night,  with  what  appetite  I  eat  my  breakfast,  and  whether 
I  am  resigned  or  no  to  my  fate !  I  jest,  my  dear  child,  for  if  I 
didn't,  I  should  blot  the  letter  with  my  tears.  I  am  not  un- 
happy— Heaven  forbid !  The  thought  that  I  have  not  chosen 
this,  that  my  parents,  above  all  my  dear,  dear  grandpapa 
Romarin  have  chosen  for  me,  is  infinitely  reassuring.  Were  it 
not  for  that,  I  never  should  be  able  to  face  the  tremora,  tiie 
wild  misgivings,  the  panic  fears,  the  repugnances  even  and 
mortal  shames,  which  sometimes  come  upon  me  with  an  irre- 
sistible rush.  I  should  take  refuge  in  the  convent  certainly,  if 
I  listened  to  these  presentiments ;  but  I  keep  my  eye  steadily 
fixed  upon  the  bright  star  of  filial  duty.  Col.  de  ^lor^  ii 
certainly  everything  that  a  young  woman  in  my  position  could 
reasonably  wish  for,  young,  noble,  handsome,  brave,  and  accom- 
plished. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  those  considerations  do  not 
tranquilize  me  in  the  least. 

"  I  look  forward  to  the  voyage  with  almost  unmixed  plea- 
sure.   Ton  know  I  am  never  sea-sick,  and  it  is  a  noble  steamer. 
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Oar  ftccommodatioDS,  too,  will  be  so  ample.  We  hare  taken 
three  large  Btate-rooms — one  a  sort  of  family  affair  for  grand- 
papa and  grandmamma— one  for  me  and  Louise — and  one  for 
Col.  de  Flor^al,  who  honestly  says  that  he  shall  keep  his  berth 
till  we  reach  Havre.  He  suffers  dreadfully  on  all  his  voyages, 
and  rather  admits  that  his  reason  for  proceeding  immediately 
to  Washington  and  remaining  there  so  long,  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  effect  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  his  personal  appearance. 
Should  the  voyage  be  of  the  ordinary  length  at  this  season,  we 
shall  hardly  reach  Paris  till  the  17th,  and  in  that  case  he  will 
not  be  able  to  rest  more  than  a  few  hours  before  he  must  set 
out  for  Sebastopol !  I  pity  him  very  much ;  yet  I  feel  a  strange 
comfort  in  what  to  most  young  brides,  I  suppose,  and  to  me 
also  under  circumstances  that  I  can  imagine,  would  be  a  dread- 
ful prospect,  that  of  our  being  probably  separated  for  at  least 
a  year,  while  his  life  will  be  daily  in  danger  in  the  trenches  or 
in  battle.  In  that  time,  I  say  to  myself,  becoming  accustomed 
to  consider  myself  as  the  wife  of  Flor^al,  writing  to  him,  get- 
ting his  letters,  hearing  of  his  brave  actions,  sympathizing  with 
his  dangers  and  his  glory,  praying  for  his  safety,  I  shall  end  by 
loving  him  as  a  husband  ought  to  be  loved. 

"  Adieu,  my  darling  Grace !  I  am  sure  that  you  will  join  me, 
as  you  promise,  at  the  convent,  on  the  eventful  mom.  I  know 
Tory  well  that  I  shall  be  in  a  very  different  state  of  mind  then, 
from  my  present.  The  vanities  which  oppress  my  spirit  now, 
the  fears  which  I  despise  in  my  innermost  soul,  though  the 
inferior  nature  sinks  under  them,  will  have  given  place  to  the 
■acred  tranquillity  which  one  gains  from  reflecting  on  the  short- 
ness of  life,  and  the  single  importance  of  fulfilling  our  vocation, 

whatever  it  be.    Pray  for  your  own 

"RosB  Maris." 

The  morning  came.  Grace  Atherton  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
vent the  night  previous,  but  did  not  see  Miss  Dashon,  who,  as 
the  Superior  smilingly  informed  them,  was  on  ''  Mt.  Thabor.** 

At  six  o'clock,  on  the  third  of  February,  being  Saturday,  at 
the  Mass,  she  saw  her  friend,  who  entered  with  one  of  the 
Religious,  and  took  her  place  in  one  of  the  stalls.  Her  rapt 
air,  her  profound  recollection,  awed  Grace,  who  wept  very 
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much.  Rosemary  was  attired  in  white,  with  a  veil  on  her  head, 
as  on  the  day  when  she  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
she  had  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  and  a  hook  before  her 
There  was  not  a  man  in  the  chapel  except  the  priest  and  a  boy 
who  served  Mass.  The  nuns  sang  hymns  and  antiphons  while 
the  Mass  proceeded.  Rosemary  communicated,  as  did  all  the 
community,  it  being  one  of  the  days  when  they  received. 
Grace  also  approached  the  altar,  to  offer  her  communion  for 
her  friend.  About  twenty  minutes  after,  they  met  in  the  cell 
which  Rose  had  occupied  during  her  retreat.  The  two  girls 
tenderly  embraced. 

"  We  shall  not  have  time  to  breakfast,  Rose,"  said  her  fHend; 
"  I  have  told  Madam  so ;  it  is  nearly  seven,  you  must  change 
your  dress  immediately,  and  get  into  the  carriage.  It  will  take 
us  an  hour  to  reach  your  grandpapa^s,  and  then  you  have  to 
dress  for  the  ceremony.  Tou  can  breakfast,  you  know,  in  your 
own  room." 

"  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  eat  a  single  mouth- 
ful, had  I  ever  so  mucb  time,"  said  Rosemary. 

So  the  white  robe  was  slipped  off,  and  her  ordinary  dreM 
resumed ;  in  a  few  minutes,  she  was  completely  ready.  Having 
received  the  blessing  and  the  embrace  of  the  Superior  and  some 
of  her  special  friends,  she  sprang  into  the  carriage,  which 
whirled  away.  The  worthy  Johnson  was  on  the  box ;  the  foot- 
man John  was  behind. 

"  Where  is  your  mother,  Grace  1"  asked  Rosemary. 

"  At  home — that  is,  at  the  house  in  New  York.  She  brought 
me  here  last  night,  and  will  be  at  the  ceremony.    So  will  papa.** 

"  How  kind  of  them  both.    And  Bessie  too  1" 

"  And  Bessie  too." 

Embraces  and  tears  the  only  answer.  Yet  Mademoiselle  woi 
quite  calm,  with  a  deeply  softened  look.  Once  only  she  snuled 
in  her  wonted  gay  manner.  It  was  when  she  said — "  Oh,  Grace, 
I  came  very  near  finding  out  I  had  no  vocation  for  matrimony. 
It  was  the  toss-up  of  a  penny,  I  assure  you,  between  the  two 
vows.    I  never  decided  till  last  night  at  confeflsion !" 

*'  And  now  your  mind  is  made  up  1" 

"  Perfectly." 
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"  How  did  the  good  father  conTince  yon  1" 

"  Well,  it  was  very  fortunate  for  me,  you  know,  that  it  was 
the  day  of  the  ladies'  confession,  or  I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  go  into  town  to  see  him.  Not  so  fortunate  for  them,  as  I  was 
at  the  grille  a  full  half  hour !" — with  a  gay  smile. 

'*  Come  to  the  point,  dear !" 

"  Oh !  there  are  several  points.  Thus :  First  Point !  My 
dear  grand-parents,  on  both  sides : — I  am  their  only  surviving 
descendant ;  the  whole  blood  of  two  worthy  families  is  in  my 
Teins ;  their  hopes  are  centred  in  me ;  and  they  have  been  so 
kind  to  me ;  one  nursed  my  infancy  and  childhood,  the  others 
trained  my  youth  and  surrounded  me  with  splendor ;  I  ought 
not  to  disappoint  all  their  expectations  and  let  their  race  fail, 
unless  my  vocation  is  clears  and  almost  extraordinary.  What 
my  duty  is,  ordinarily,  is  clear  as  day." 

"I  could  have  told  you  all  that,  child,"  said  Grace,  im- 
patiently. 

"  Second  Point !"  pursued  Rosemary,  counting  on  her  fingers. 
**  In  calling  me  to  the  inheritance  of  vast  wealth,  Providence 
itself  indicates  my  vocation.  If  I  marry,  grandpapa's  fortune 
will  one  day  be  mine,  and  how  much  good  can  I  do  with  it  1 
People  may  say  that  the  Church  is  always  looking  out  for  such 
windfalls,  and  will  never  suffer  a  pious  heiress  to  enter  the 
cloister,  when  her  doing  so  will  divert  millions  from  Catholic 
custody ;  but  that  is  a  senseless  objection.  God,  who  can  either 
dispense  with  means  or  employ  them,  as  He  thinks  fit,  may 
perhaps  call  such  an  heiress  to  leave  everything  and  serve  Him 
more  by  that  renunciation  than  she  could  by  devoting  all  her 
wealth  to  pious  objects ;  but  ordinarily  He  gives  the  wealth  to 
be  used,  and  because  in  the  actual  order  of  His  providence  it 
will  be  needed.  If  you  take  the  veil,  my  dear  child,  will  your 
grandfather  employ  his  enormous  fortune  in  building  churches, 
endowing  charities,  and  so  on  1  No :  he  will  divide  it  among 
his  other  relatives,  or  give  it  to  found  some  pernicious  institu- 
tion like  that  college  in  Philadelphia,  or  a  mere  secular  one 
like  the  noble  library  established  by  a  rich  man  in  this  city. 
And  what  will  you  not  do  with  it,  I  hope,  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  salvation  of  your  fellow-creatures  1    He  went  on  to  enu- 
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merate  the  things  I  could  do,  and  MKndd  do  (rery  artful,  wasn't 
it  1)  till  my  heart  burned  within  me  1" 

AH  these  wise  reasonings,  repeated  by  Rosemary  ahnost 
word  for  word,  were  uttered  with  a  beautify,  clear,  sweet 
feminine  intonation  that  would  have  amusingly  contrasted  with 
the  subject-matter,  had  not  the  hearer  been  of  her  own  sex. 

"  And  this  settled  your  mind  1"  inquired  Grace. 

"  Oh,  that  wasn't  near  all.  What  was  particularly  to  tlie 
point  was  the  answer  to  what  I  said  about  my  feelings  towards 
M.  de  Floral." 

Grace  was  at  once  vividly  interested. 

"Well,  he  said  it  was  not  necessary  I  should  have  tet 
romantic  attachment  I  might  read  of  in  foolish  novels ;" — Grace 
winced — "  nor  even  that  I  should  prefer  him  to  all  others,  which 
in  truth,  Grace,  was  my  grand  difficulty;  it  was  sufficieutt 
strictly  speaking,  if  my  will — ^my  rational  will — ^was  firmly 
resolved  to  love  him  exclusively  when  he  became  my  husband, 
and  there  was  a  reasonable  probability  that  I  should  be  able  to 
keep  the  resolution.  Now  that  simple  view  of  my  duty  quite 
set  my  mind  at  rest,  for  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  I  shaH 
love  Col.  de  Flor^al,  when  I  am  his  wife ;  I  already  love  hitt 
80  by  anticipation :  I  should  feel  it  to  my  very  heart's  core  if  be 
were  to  be  guilty  of  any  baseness,  forfeit  his  word,  blanch  ft 
the  hour  or  shrink  from  the  post  of  danger,  Grace !  Simply 
as  his  betrothed,  I  would  die  for  him  without  a  murmur— if 
his  life  or  honor  were  at  stake ;  and  so  much  of  his  honor  as  is 
committed  to  my  keeping" — ^with  a  lofty  look — **  in  his  absenee 
or  presence,  I  shall  always  know  how  to  guard." 

Grace  looked  away  to  hide  a  tear. 

"  After  all,"  faltered  she,  "  I  had  pictured  another  destiny 
for  yon,  Rose — you  so  fitted  to  inspire  the  romantic  attachment 
which  Father  N.  pleases  to  decry — he's  very  right,  no  doubt" 
— with  a  little  sob  ; — "  and  so  fitted,  too  (let  him  say  what  he 
likes),  to  feel  such  an  attachment  yourself — a  noble,  whol»- 
souled,  generous  being,  if  ever  there  was  one,  Rosemary! 
Don't  I  know  you  under  all  that  regulated  exterior  1  Well, 
well!  you  mayj  but  I  ean'i — that's  all!" — And  Grace  fUiiy 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
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"  Oil,  of  conrae  eyery  woman  hu  that  little  secret  spark  of 
romaDce  slumberiDg  away  down  somewhere  in  her  heart/'  said 
Rosemary,  with  a  little  tremor  of  the  voice,  thoogh  she  smiled. 
"  But,  as  Father  N.  said  at  last,  it  is  only  a  few  years — a  very 
few  years,  my  dear  child  !  and  all  will  be  oyer.  Tour  husband 
will  have  followed  you  to  the  grave  which  closes  at  last 
over  rich  and  poor,  plain  and  beautiful,  man  and  woman ;  or 
you  will  be  his  widow,  clothed  in  weeds  instead  of  the  bridal 
garments  now  ready  for  you — oh,  it  was  beautiful,  my  dear 
Orace! — and  the  only  thing  of  the  slightest  consequence  to 
you  then  will  be  how  you  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  your 
state.  See  how  it  is,  Grace  I  I  feel  quite  happy  now !  I  see, 
as  it  were,  to  the  end  of  my  life.  I  regret  my  country  a  little 
— ^bttt  there  !  Id  haui  /*' — ^pointing  upwards — **  is  the  true 
pairieP* 

Long  afterwards  Grace  remembered  these  words. 

Miss  Dashon  consulted  her  watch  pretty  often ;  with  John* 
son's  horses  and  driving,  it  was  not  more  than  half  an  hopr 
from  the  convent  to  Mr.  Dashon's  door ;  she  made  him  go  some 
squares  out  of  his  way  in  order  to  stop  at  Dr.  Mannikin's.  It 
was  only  half-past  seven ;  the  doctor  was  not  up ;  he  kept  them 
waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  Grace  was  very  impatient ;  she 
was  afraid  Rosemary  would  not  be  dressed  in  time ;  but  the 
latter  insisted.  Dr.  Mannikin  at  last  appeared  and  apologized 
for  detaining  the  young  ladies. 

"  Doctor,"  said  Rose,  with  a  blush,  "  I  remember  that  you 
onoe  told  me  you  had  a  sovereign  remedy  against  sea-sickness. 
I  want  some  of  it." 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  sea-sick.  Miss  Dashon." 

"  I  want  some  now  all  the  same,  if  you  please." 

In  about  ten  minutes,  every  one  of  which  to  Grace  seemed 
an  age,  Dr.  Mannikin  had  put  up  a  little  packet  of  powders, 
and  written  the  directions  for  their  use. 

"We  shall  see  you  by  and  by,  doctor?"  asked  Miss  Ather- 
ton,  as  she  raised  her  robe  to  jump  into  the  carriage. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be  in  at  the  death !"  replied  Dr.  Ezekiel, 
with  his  most  sinister  grin. 

"  What  an  expression  for  such  an  occasion !"  exclaimed  Graoe, 
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indignantly,  as  they  drove  off.     "Rose,  I  can't  endnre  Uiat 
man." 

"He  is  very  skilful.  Grandpapa's  great  regret  in  leaving 
home  is  the  loss  of  his  services." 

"  So  you  are  going  to  try  if  you  can  relieve  Col.  de  Flor^aTs 
mal  de  mer — are  you  1  How  generous  of  you !"  said  Grace, 
ironically. 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  he  equally  so  in  my  place." 

"  Indeed  I  would  not!"  said  Grace,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty 
head. 

"Which  of  us  loves  him  most  then,  I  wonder,"  thought 
Rosemary,  looking  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and  taming 
suddenly  pale,  as  they  stopped  at  her  grandfather's  door. 

Everybody  was  up  and  expecting  them  for  the  last  half 
hour.  Grandmamma,  completely  dressed  for  the  reception, 
was  in  a  terrible  fidget  at  their  being  so  late.  A  magnificent 
collation  was  preparing,  and  the  whole  house  was  topsy-turvy. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  order  would  ever  come  out  of  it 
But  Black  Jim  moved  about  like  Napoleon  giving  orders  for  a 
battle. 

All  Miss  Dashon's  trunks  had  been  packed,  locked  and  strap- 
ped down.  It  was  necessary  to  open  them.  One  portmanteau 
had  been  made  for  dresses,  another  for  linen  and  underclothing, 
a  third  for  her  jewels,  writing-desk  and  presents.  Not  one  of 
them  yet  contained  everything  that  was  destined  for  it;  the 
wedding-dress  and  Grace's  bridesmaid  attire  hung  side  by 
side  in  the  antique  wardrobe.  There  were  two  French  artists 
waiting  to  dress  their  hair.  This  took  half  an  hour.  The 
rest  was  a  trifie.  Grandmamma  did  not  think  so.  She  scolded 
roundly. 

"  Two  hours  at  least  are  necessary  to  dress  a  young  lady 
properly  for  her  marriage— do  you  understand  1  Ton  have 
spent  a  whole  week  in  saying  your  prayers,  my  child,  and 
crowd  your  toilette  into  an  hour !  That  is  absurd,  do  you 
understand  1  And  in  ten  minutes  after  you  will  be  Madame  la 
vicomtesse !"  • 

"  Provided  I  look  ever  so  pretty,  grandmamma !"  said  Rose, 
embracing  her  hurriedly,  "  you  will  forgive  me,  won't  you  1" 
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Grace  said  afterwards  that  Boeemary  did  not  appear  to  be 
agitated ;  her  whole  anxiety  seemed  aboat  being  dressed  in 
good  season  and  looking  her  prettiest,  to  please  grandmamma. 
She  took  her  bath  as  usual ;  that  could  not  hurt  her,  for  she  came 
from  it  glowiug  like  the  mom ;  by  that  time  Grace  herself  was 
dressed  and  assisted  her  friend  in  the  remainder  of  her  toilette ; 
Louise  had  laid  everything  out,  so  that  not  a  moment  was  lost. 
In  fine,  at  five  minutes  to  nine,  Miss  Dashon's  bracelet  was  fast- 
ened, her  gloves  were  on,  her  veil  attached.  She  went  into 
her  grandmother's  room  to  show  herself,  and  grandmamma 
criticized  some  points  of  her  attire.  The  dress  was  made  in  a 
peculiar  fashion  to  suit  her  ornaments,  being  fastened  down 
the  front  by  a  chain  of  pearl-brooches,  looped  together  by 
strings  of  seed  pearl.  The  skirt  was  almost  hidden  by  point 
lace  and  bouquets  of  snowy  flowers,  but  the  corsage  was 
entirely  simple,  with  no  ornament  but  the  pearls  and  the  per- 
fect shape  to  which  it  fltted,  so  perfect  that  a  large  bouquet 
placed  in  the  bosom  seemed  necessary  to  shade  down  and  half 
hide  its  elegance. 

"  What  a  lovely  neck  you  have,  child,"  said  grandmamma, 
adynsting  the  necklace :  ''  and  the  head  is  like  an  empress. 
Don't  look  so  pale,  though — a  little  pallor  is  becoming  in  a 
bride,  I  allow,  but  everything  comme  %l  fatU,  do  you  un- 
derstand 1" 

Just  then  Black  Jim  came  to  Miss  Dashon's  own  door,  with 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  tiny  glass  about  the  size  of  Bosemary's 
gold  thimble,  brim-full  of  cognac,  on  a  tray ;  and  she  went 
into  her  room  to  thank  him  in  her  gracious  way  for  the  atten- 
tion, and  for  remembering  her  request,  and  told  him  to  set  it 
down  on  the  table. 

As  she  had  been  up  since  half-past  four,  and  had  not  tasted 
a  mouthful,  she  was  very  glad  of  it.  Louise  advised  her  to 
eat  a  biscuit  with  it,  for  fear  the  brandy  should  fly  to  her  head, 
but  Miss  Dashon  refused,  for  the  reason  that  she  would  be 
obliged  to  brush  her  teeth  afterwards,  which  she  could  not  con- 
veniently do.  But  just  as  she  had  cleverly  emptied  the  little 
thimble-glass  into  the  coffee,  smiling  at  her  own  dexterity, 
grandpapa  came  in,  knowing  she  was  dressed,  and  kissed  her, 
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and  said  that  Col.  de  Flor^al  had  anired,  that  Monwigneiir 
was  there,  and  eTcrything  ready.  The  order  was  to  be  as  ia 
Europe ;  that  is,  the  grand-parents  entered  the  library  (fitted 
as  a  chapel,  with  a  chaste  and  magnificent  altar  in  white  satin 
and  gold,  and  altar  fumitare  of  silyer  gilt — all  to  be  presented 
to  the  Church  after  the  ceremony),  followed  by  the  bride  and 
her  bridesmaid,  to  meet  the  groom  and  groomsman  there. 
Although  there  were  only  relatiTes  present,  and  a  few  intimate 
fHends  like  the  Athertons,  Dr.  Mannikin  as  funily  physidaiii 
&«.,  the  room  was  full. 

Rosemary  drank  her  coffee. 

"LeaTe  me  for  one  moment  by  myself!**  said  she,  **I  will 
Join  you  in  grandmamma's  room,  when  I  am  ready." 

They  all  went  out ;  she  locked  the  door  of  her  room. 

"  More  prayers — do  you  understand  1"  said  grandmammai 
with  her  short,  contemptuous  laugh. 

They  could  hear  her  dress  rustle  as  she  knelt  at  the  litlla 
prie-dieu  close  to  the  door.  One,  two,  three,  Ato  minutsf 
elapsed. 

**  Come  r*  said  grandmamma,  impatiently,  "  this  won't  do. 
Shall  we  never  have  done  praying  1    Call  her,  Miss  AthertoB." 

Orace  called.    No  answer.    She  knocked.    No  answer. 

"  Heavens !  she  has  fainted,  perhaps  1''  cried  grandmamma. 

Louise  pushed  Miss  Atherton  aside,  and  looked  throiigh  tlM 
key-hole. 

"The  child  has  faUen!"  shrieked  the  nurse.  *'I  aee  hsr 
dress!" 

A  full  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  door  could  ha 
forced  open.  Close  by  it,  in  the  comer,  with  her  head  resting 
on  the  kneeling  cushion  of  the  prie-dieu^  where  she  had  grad- 
ually slipped  down,  lay  the  body  of  Boss  Mabis— Already  oold| 
and  apparently  quite  dead. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IHB   TBIITKPB   OP   IBB   WlCKBtl. 

Wb  pass  hastjly  over  the  scene  of  conrarion  and  diatfeM 
which  followed  this  discorery  :  how  Drs.  Tarick  and  HaoDiklB 
were  anmmoned  from  the  library,  aodthe  fonner,  after  a  brief 
eiamination  of  the  pulse,  and  a  few  minntes'  application  of 
the  atetboacope,  proDOQDced  the  case  beyond  the  reach  of 
medical  skill )  how  Dr.  Hannikin  after  umilar  caretnonieg 
eonflnned  thisoplnionbyanominoasiileDCe-,  how HooseigDear 
■od  one  of  the  clergy  (Hiss  Dashon's  coofetsor),  called  in 
from  the  bine  room  where  they  waited  till  the  bride  should  be 
at  the  altar,  before  appearing  in  the  temporary  chapel,  saw  at 
once  with  eyes  no  leu  espedencedthan  those  of  the  physicians, 
that  nothing  remained  for  them  to  do  in  inch  a  case  bot  to  con- 
sole the  snrriTors ;  bow  at  the  first  word  of  tonchiog  consola- 
tion  which  fell  from  the  prelate's  urbane  lips,  Mr.  Dasbon  sank 
la  the  arms  of  tboae  around  him,  and  was  bome  with  eye* 
wandering  and  fkce  distorted  to  a  sote,  stricken  with  palsy — 
a  dreadful  sight,  at  which  even  Dr.  Mannlkin  trembled  and 
grew  pale.  Mr.  Dashon  then  absorbed  the  attenUon  of  both 
the  physicians.  They  removed  him  to  hli  own  room,  and  got 
him  into  bed.  Qrandmamma — all  white  satin  and  diamonda — 
flew  despairingly  tiom  the  bedside  of  her  husband  to  that  of 
her  grandchild.  She  refused  to  believe  that  Rose  was  dead  ; 
she  ridiculed  tite  doctors ;  called  her  brother.  Dr.  Varick,  an 
old  fool,  and  Dr.  Hannikin  a  traitor,  ordered  other  physicians 
to  be  called  in,  applied  her  salts  to  Rosemary's  nostrils,  and 
made  the  servants  get  ready  sinapisms  for  her  feet. 

Then  the  poor  yonng  vicomle!  He  was  overwhelmed, 
IneredolouB,   demanded  to  see  his  bride,   was  led   in  by  Ur. 
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Atherton  and  Father  N.,  who  whispered  to  him  words  of  comr 
fort.  There  lay  Rosemary  on  the  outside  of  her  maiden  coach, 
in  her  bridal  array;  white  as  a  snow-drift,  pretemataraOy 
cold,  and  already  rigid  as  marble.  The  lips  were  closed,  the 
expression  was  unalterably  placid,  the  whole  face  like  a  beau- 
tiful classic  mask  carved  in  antique  marble.  All  skepticism 
vanished  at  the  sight  of  its  calm  mi^esty.  Flor^al  was  stunned 
rather  than  agitated.  The  two  gentlemen  would  have  led  him 
away,  but  he  refused.  They  left  him,  thinking  that  perhaps 
when  unobserved  he  would  give  way  to  his  sorrow.  Louise, 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  praying  as  fast  as  her  lips 
could  move,  and  Miss  Atherton,  standing  at  the  head,  with 
hands  clasped,  weeping  incessantly,  were  all  who  remained. 

Flor^al  turned  to  Grace  and  took  her  hand. 

''  I  sail  for  France  in  two  hours,"  said  he.  ''  I  shall  not  see 
you  again ;  I  must  say  one  word  before  we  part,  even  here. 
We  made  a  sacrifice,  Grace.  Providence  has  not  willed  to 
accept  it.  If  I  shall  escape  the  Russian  bullets  at  Sebastopol, 
when  peace  shall  have  been  declared,  I  will  return  to  New 
York.    I  say  no  more." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips ;  then,  turning,  he  would  have 
saluted  the  hand  of  his  bride,  but  it  was  gloved ;  he  seemed  to 
hesitate  about  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  forehead,  and  half  bent 
over  her  for  that  purpose,  when  Louise  sprang  up  indignantly 
and  repelled  him. 

''  No,  monsieur,"  she  cried.  *'  No  man,  living  or  dead,  but 
her  two  grandpapas,  and  her  father,  has  ever  touched  that 
virgin  brow !" 

"  She  is  right !"  said  Grace,  freezingly. 

The  young  vicomte  departed  in  silence.  He  took  a  formal 
leave  of  grandmanoma.  She  expressed  very  coldly  her  regreti 
at  his  disappointment,  and  she  brought  him  a  letter  sealedf 
which  had  been  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Dashon  that  morning.— 
**  He  would  have  given  it  to  you  on  ship-board,  M.  le  vicomte, 
and  I  exact  of  you  the  promise  not  to  open  it  till  then." 

Then  arrived  the  other  physicians  for  whom  grandmamma 
had  sent.  Three  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  metropolis  met  Drs.  Varick  and  ManniVin  in  the 
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chamber  where  Rosemary  lay.  Grandmamma  insisted  on  being 
present.  Their  verdict  was  instantaneous  and  unanimous  as  to 
the  fact;  and  the  utter  uselessness  of  attempting  to  restore 
animation.  Mrs.  Dashon's  sinapisms  were  ordered  away, 
almost  with  a  smile.  The  doctors  differed  extremely  in  their 
▼lew  of  the  cause  of  Miss  Dashon's  sudden  death.  Tot  homines^ 
id  senientia.  Every  one  had  his  theory.  One  considered  that  it 
must  have  been  a  case  of  heart-disease,  and  possibly  congenital, 
and  related  a  very  curious  instance  in  his  own  practice  ;  the  sec- 
ond conjectured  that  a  profound  shock  of  the  nervous  system  pro- 
duced by  moral  emotion,  might  have  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  and  quoted  cases  of  persons  dying  of  joy  even :  which 
made  Mrs.  Dashon  laugh  scornfully,  at  the  idea  of  her  grand- 
child djring  of  joy  at  being  married !  A  third  hypothesis  was 
the  bursting  of  an  internal  aneurism  ;  and  the  fourth  was  pois- 
oning. All  the  physicians  recommended  a  careful  autopsy, 
except  Dr.  Mannikin,  who  opposed  it  as  a  thing  which  without 
absolute  necessity  would  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
family. 

"  A  coroner  would  order  it,"  observed  Dr.  Varick. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  a  coroner  here,"  said  Dr.  Mannikin. 

"  Poison  has  been  mentioned,"  said  Dr.  Varick. 
A  supposition  that  science  excludes,"  replied  Mannikin. 
Your  opinion  has  great  weight,  doctor !"  said  one  of  the 
consulting  physicians. 

"  What  are  the  facts  *?"  said  Mannikin.  "  Miss  Dashon  up  to 
the  moment  of  shutting  herself  in  her  room,  was  in  apparently 
perfect  health.  It  appears  that  she  knelt  down  at  her  prie-dieu, 
and  (according  to  her  habit)  turned  her  key,  because  the  door 
opens  (as  we  can  see)  directly  upon  it.  Not  a  sound  is  heard ; 
not  a  groan ;  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes — well,  say 
twenty,  Dr.  Varick — the  door  is  forced,  and  she  is  discovered 
lying  on  the  floor  in  such  a  position,  that  if  she  died  kneeling 
she  would  have  sunk  down  into  it  by  her  own  weight.  Now 
there  is  but  one  agent  in  the  whole  list  of  poisons  capable  of 
producing  death  so  suddenly,  without  previous  symptoms  of 
any  kind.  That  is  concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid.  If  Miss 
Dashon  has  been  poisoned,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  she 
15 
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must  hatre  taken  some  form  of  prnssic  acid ;  bat  in  that  caM, 
she  must  have  taken  it  herself  the  instant  the  door  was  closed 
npon  her,  and  we  should  have  found  the  bottle  lying  near,  and 
the  room  would  have  been  full  of  the  peculiar  odor  of  Q^b 
acid :  whereas  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.*' 

Here  Louise  unlocked  her  mistress's  wardrobe,  and  took  out 
the  coffee-cup  and  tiny  glass,  with  the  tray. 

'*  These,"  pursued  Dr.  Mannikin,  quietly,  "  were  found  upon 
the  table ;  and  by  my  direction  Louise  here  put  them  under 
lock  and  key.  The  last  thing  Miss  Dashon  was  observed  to  do 
was  to  drink  this  coffee,  of  which  about  a  spoonful  remains.  I 
suggest  that  it  be  put  into  a  vial,  and  submitted  to  Drs.  C.  and 
D.  for  chemical  analysis." 

"  That  will  bo  eminently  proper,  but  it  will  be  a  mere  forma- 
lity," said  Dr.  D.,  who  was  present;  "  no  agent  which  my  ana- 
lysis can  discover,  would  produce  death  in  so  short  a  time." 

"  Precisely."  continued  the  toxicologist.  "  What,  in  flict,  are 
the  known  poisons  1  Strychnine,  which  causes  violent  angiddi 
and  convulsions,  and  leaves  the  strychnine  grin  on  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  body  arched  with  opisthotonos  ;  arsenic,  opium, 
aconite,  all  of  which  produce  symptoms  more  or  leas  painful  and 
prolonged.  There  is  not  one  in  the  list  which  our  actual 
knowledge  of  their  effects  does  not  enable  us  to  exclude.  This 
death  has  been  equally  sudden  and  painless.  Except  the  hy- 
drocyanic acid  group  of  agents,  I  repeat,  there  is  none  capaUe 
of  such  an  effect ;  and  any  agent  of  that  group  would  be  re- 
cognizable by  the  peculiar  and  penetrating  fragrance  which  ii 
sometimes  exhaled  by  the  body  for  hours." 

The  hypothesis  of  poison  was  unanimously  overruled  in  view 
of  these  reasonings ;  but  Dr.  Varick  persisted  in  desiring  an  au- 
topsy, to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  his  niece's  death.  Then 
Madam  Dashon  flared  up  angrily. 

"  My  grandchild  shall  not  be  touched,"  said  she.  "  Is  Misi 
Dashon  a  poor  girl  whose  sudden  death  may  be  ascribed  to  her 
own  hand,  as  if  she  had  some  disgrace  to  hide— do  you  under- 
8'  and  7  Such  a  proposition  would  have  been  more  horrible  to  her 
than  a  thousand  deaths.  She  was  the  chastest  creature  tliat  ever 
put  on  a  bridal  veil,  do  you  understand  ?    Except  Louiae  therOi 
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her  none,  who  look  care  of  her  when  she  was  a  baby,  no  mortal 
^je  erer  saw  her  otherwise  than  covered.  I  mean  that  her  in- 
comparable modesty  shall  be  respected  now — she  shall  be  buried 
am  she  is,  in  her  bridal  dress.  It  is  the  least  I  can  do  for  my 
poor  little  Bose—she  was  so  innocent  I" 

With  these  words,  the  stem  and  worldly  grandmamma  broke 
oat  into  a  loud  passion  of  weeping.  It  was  ahnost  as  terrible 
a  thing  to  see  as  Mr.  Dashon's  paralysis. 

The  next  day  the  chemists  reported  that  the  analysis  of  the 
ooflfee  revealed  no  poison  whatever ;  there  were  some  aromatic 
matters  extremely  volatile,  which  had  been  nsed  apparently  to 
flavor  either  the  coffee  or  the  cognac ;  but  certainly  nothing 
deleterious.  Under  these  circumstances  the  physicians  did  not 
hesitate  to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  death,  as  resulting  from 
0ome  unknown  cause,  whether  moral  or  physical,  producing  a 
sudden  suspension  of  the  vital  functions;  and  the  coroner, 
after  reading  the  certificate,  and  privately  inspecting  a  cheque 
(handed  him  by  one  of  the  servants  in  an  envelope),  perceived 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  case  to  warrant  him  in  holding 
an  inquest 

Then  arose  the  question  of  the  fUneral.  Mrs.  Dashon  was 
too  much  overpowered  with  grief,  and  too  much  occupied  with 
the  care  of  her  husband,  whose  state  required  incessant  atten^ 
tion,  to  give  a  single  order.  Dr.  Mannikin,  the  family  physi- 
cian, and  Mrs.  Varick,  niece  of  both  grandpapa  and  grand- 
mamma Dashon,  and  now  their  next  heir,  as  well  as  nearest 
neighbor,  attended  to  everything.  The  sexton  of  St.  Hubert's 
— Dr.  Clerestory's  church;  and  attended  by  all  the  Varicks  and 
Dashons — was  called  in  and  entrusted  with  the  details.  He 
was  requested  not  to  insert  any  notice  in  the  papers, — it  was  a 
Yulgar  proceeding — but  to  send  round  invitations  to  all  the 
fHends  of  the  family.  An  unexpected  difficulty  arose  in  regard 
to  the  funeral  services. 

As  Miss  Dashon  was  a  Catholic,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
notify  her  pastor  that  any  services  which  he  thought  fit,  should 
be  performed  at  the  house,  or  the  body  taken  to  church,  if 
desired.  Grandmamma  Dashon  herself  spoke  of  this  as  emi- 
nently proper— -do  you  understand  1 
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But  when  the  worthy  pastor  called  to  make  the  necenuf 
inquiries,  he  learned  that  after  the  senrices,  the  body  would  Im 
of  course  taken  to  Oreenwood,  where  Mr.  Dashon  owned  a 
whole  hillock  crowned  with  wood — ^the  finest  position  in  the 
entire  cemetery.  Then  the  priest,  with  infinite  courtesy,  re- 
gretted that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Archbishop,  for  with- 
out special  permission  he  could  not  perform  the  rites  of  the 
church  over  a  body  that  was  to  be  laid  in  nnconsecrated 
ground.  Imagine  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the 
family — of  grandmamma,  even — at  the  proposition  to  baiy 
Miss  Dashon  in  CaWary  cemetery.  They  did  not  know  there 
was  such  a  place — and  what  kind  of  a  place  1  In  rain  Mn. 
Atherton  entreated,  offering  a  grave  in  her  own  lot.  Grande 
mamma  was  obdurate  on  that  point.  Rose  should  be  buried 
where  her  grandfather  and  grandmother  could  afterwards  be 
laid  by  her  side ;  by  the  side  of  her  own  father,  who  was  also 
buried  at  Greenwood,  and  whose  coffin  was  now  the  only  one 
in  Mr.  Dashon*s  solid  and  spacious  vault.  She  intended  to 
erect  the  most  beautiful  monument  over  her  granddaughtar 
that  ever  was  seen  on  the  conUnent,  and  the  Archbishop  might 
bless  their  lot,  or  the  vault,  or  the  place  where  Rose  was  to  lie 
(if  he  pleased),  but  there,  blessing  or  no  blessing,  the  child 
should  be  interred.  This  was  said  to  Father  L.,  with  great 
calmness,  and  an  eye  that  flashed,  a  lip  that  quirered,  with 
pride  and  anger.  So  the  end  was  that  there  were  no  Catholio 
services  over  the  body  ot  the  pious  Rose  Marie.  Dr.  Clerestory 
came  to  the  house  and  read  the  beautiful  service  of  his  church, 
to  a  crowd  robed  in  mourning.  Thus  the  occasion  was  not  lost 
of  a  great  lesson  to  the  worldly-minded.  Never  was  the  rector 
of  St.  Hubert's  more  bitterly  felicitous  in  denouncing  the  vani- 
ties of  the  world.  What  a  text  did  not  that  sumptous  array, 
those  imperial  ornaments,  furnish,  when  they  served  to  shrood 
and  adorn  a  corpse  for  its  funeral  1  The  gilded  saloons  of  the 
Dashons  echoed,  amid  a  thrilling  silence  of  all  present,  his 
biting  antitheses,  his  pungent  and  almost  personal  denuncia- 
tions. If  it  was  in  some  respects  a  false  deal  of  the  last  enemy, 
it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  the  most  was  made  of  it  for  the 
good  cause.    A  file  of  carriages  half  a  mile  long  convoyed 
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the  heane  down  Broadway,  over  the  Atlantic  Ferry,  down 
the  long  and  mournful  road  to  Greenwood,  traversed  by  so 
many  funeral  processions.  Arrived  at  Mr.  Dashon's  vault, 
the  coffin  was  taken  out;  the  relatives  took  a  last  look;  the 
silver  plate  was  screwed  down  upon  the  glass  oval  over  the 
face ;  Dr.  Clerestory  finished  the  impressive  ceremony — "  ashes 
to  ashes — dust  to  dust " — while  the  sexton-undertaker  dropped 
a  little  earth  upon  the  rich  black  velvet  that  covered  the 
burial-case— and  the  living  Rose  Marie  was  left  alone  in  the 
tomb. 
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BOOK    III. 


INTRODUCTORY   CHAPTER. 


Hebe  we  may  truly  say :  "  Much  haTe  my  books  disclosed, 
but  the  end  is  hidden." 
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CHAPTER  I. 


MEETIITG  AT   THE   FEBBT. 


This  was  the  first  week  in  May,  and  already  the  weather  was 
delightful.  The  gentlemen  crossing  the  Wall  street  ferry  to- 
wards the  hour  of  six,  to  seek  their  homes  and  dinners  on  the 
Brooklyn  side,  came  out  of  the  ladies'  cabin,  where  gentlemen 
do  chiefly  congregate,  and  gathered  on  the  guards  of  the  boat 
to  enjoy  the  breeze  from  the  Narrows  and  the  view  of  the  bay. 
Few  cities  can  boast  of  a  finer  transit  between  their  suburbs. 
New  York  Bay  has  indeed  no  smoking  Vesuvius,  no  Sorrentine 
promontory  of  crested  purple,  no  blue  Ischia  and  Capri,  foint 
as  clouds,  but  seen  with  grand  steep  outline  in  the  dim  horison; 
the  Battery  is  not  a  St.  Elmo,  bold,  picturesque  and  menacing. 
Yet  the  islands,  the  forts,  the  innumerous  shipping,  the  white 
steam-fieet  passing  and  repassing  in  all  directions,  the  sea-gulls 
flying,  the  point  of  the  city  jutting  out  between  a  great  rirer 
and  a  great  estuary,  the  East  River  receding  in  a  fine  vista  of 
masts  and  flags  and  ship-yards,  like  the  Golden  Horn  of  Stam- 
boul,  the  blue  headland  of  Staten  Island  in  the  south, — ^here 
a  huge  black  sea-steamer  running  up  fk-om  Sandy  Hook,  there 
a  snow-white  and  elegantly  modelled  Sound  steamboat  gliding 
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oat  of  her  berth  with  a  perfect  mass  of  human  beings  crowding 
all  her  decks:  this,  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  has  a 
poetry  of  young  civilization  that  makes  amends  for  some 
deficiencies  of  natural  sublimity  and  historical  tradition. 

A  striking  feature  is  Brooklyn  Heights.  At  this  season  their 
high  embankments  were  already  green  ;  the  shrubbery  on  their 
terraces  had  already  leafed  out;  the  fruit-trees  on  the  height 
were  in  blossom,  and  the  fragrance  mingled  with  the  refreshing 
breath  of  the  sea.  Just  where  the  bloom  was  thickest  rose  a 
mansion  of  brick,  stone-coped,  that  seemed  an  old  family 
residence,  as  age  is  counted  in  the  New  World  :  close  by  was  a 
new  gothic  church,  with  gray  buttresses  and  traceried  windows 
and  floriated  cross. 

Brooklyn,  in  one  point  of  view  a  beautiful  suburb,  in  another 
is  a  large  city.  Why  not  1  It  has  gas,  water  (somewhat  pre- 
carious), a  Mayor  and  Common  Council  (as  corrupt  as  our 
own),  taxes  1  What  does  it  lack  1  True,  for  libraries,  picture- 
galleries,  newspapers  (that  are  newspapers),  and  almost  all 
sorts  of  amusements,  such  as  theatres,  operas,  negro-minstrels, 
model-artists,  &c.,  the  Brooklynites  must  repair  to  New  York : 
still,  they  have  a  Philharmonic,  an  Academy  of  Music  rnd  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  church:  so  that  it  is  not  exact  to  say  that 
they  are  dependent  on  New  York  for  the  means  of  elegant 
recreation.  They  are  great  patrons  of  lectures,  concerts  and 
sermons — are  the  well-dressed  people  who  dine,  lodge  and 
breakfast  in  Brooklyn,  but  who  live  the  energetic  and  pro- 
ductive part  of  their  lives  on  our  side  of  the  East  River :  it  is 
•*  the  city  of  churches,"  as  every  one  knows.  It  is  also  the 
See  of  a  Bishop,  which  anciently  in  Europe  constituted  any 
place  a  city.  And  the  more  fashionable  New  Yorkers,  who  do 
not  visit  it  on  any  other  occasion,  are  sure  to  do  so  at  last  on 
one  occasion :  for  there ;  that  is,  on  the  soft  green  hills  beyond 
it,  overlooking  the  ooean  ;  lies  the  great  metropolitan  cemetery, 
with  its  charming  groves,  its  lovely  flowers  and  sumptuous 
monuments. 

But  to  return  to  the  Wall  street  ferry-boat.  There  is  nothing 
astonishes  a  foreigner  so  much  as  the  American  ferry-boats. 
In  England  thej  have  nothing  like  them.    At  Qosport,  we 
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remember,  there  is  a  sort  of  floating-bridge,  as  they  absurdly 
call  it,  that  is  steamed  across  a  tide-water,  with  a  chain 
attached,  which  it  takes  in  and  pays  out  as  it  slowly  movet 
across.  But  a  boat  crossing  a  foaming  estuary  or  rapid  rirer 
at  full  speed,  with  hundreds  of  foot-passengers  and  perhaps 
twenty  vehicles  at  once,  and  landing  all  securely,  comfortably, 
without  a  moment's  loss  of  time,  is  an  American  institutioa. 
The  boat  we  are  watching  was  crowded  with  drays  and  wagons, 
and  among  the  rest  was  a  large  family  carriage,  got  up  in  a 
style  that  could  not  fail  to  attract  general  observation.  It  was 
one  of  those  dark-brown  coaches,  silk-lined  and  superbly 
hammercloth'd,  which  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  metropolis 
have  recently  affected.  It  was  drawn  by  a  splendid  pair  of 
powerful  blacks,  perfectly  matched,  and  driven  by  a  coach- 
man in  a  black  livery,  with  a  crape  on  his  hat.  A  footmaiii 
also  in  deep  mourning,  stood  behind.  The  lining  and  hanmier- 
cloth  also  were  black,  with  the  initials  C.  R.  D.  in  silver  on  the 
latter.  On  the  back  seat  sat  a  venerable  gray-haired  old  man, 
looking  very  broken  in  health,  and  perhaps  in  mind  also^for 
his  glance  was  restless,  and  his  lips  perpetually  moved  withonft 
uttering  anything ;  and  by  his  side  a  grand-looking  old  ladyy 
with  a  silvery  face  and  severe  expression.  On  the  seat  opposits 
her  was  a  basket  of  fresh  flowers,  which  was  supported  by  a 
handsome,  stylish  girl,  with  long  auburn  curls,  and  wandering 
light  blue  eyes.  All  three  of  the  persons  inside  the  coach 
were  in  the  deepest  mourning. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  guards,  while  they  conversed 
with  each  other,  or  enjoyed  the  view  in  solitude,  amused  them- 
selves also  with  inspecting  the  aristocratic  equipage,  with  iti 
superb  horses,  footman,  liveries,  and  distinguished-looking 
occupants.  The  handsome  girl  came  in  for  her  full  share  of 
these  glances,  which  she  returned  with  that  imperturbable  air 
of  unconsciousness  which  a  New  York  girl  in  good  society 
commonly  acquires  after  the  first  winter  or  two,  and  which 
some  young  ladies  indeed  possess  in  all  its  perfection  long 
before  they  leave  school.  At  tho  same  time  she  manifested 
her  real  consciousness  of  the  attention  she  attracted  by  talking 
a  great  deal  to  the  elder  lady,  accompanying  her  remarks  by 
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frequent  smiles,  and  movements  of  what  might  be  thought 
rather  a  studied  grace.  She  played  with  the  flowers  in  the 
basket  beside  her,  talked  about  them  evidently,  and  held  up, 
to  admire  it,  one  delicate  and  beautiful  wreath  of  snow-white 
Jessamine.  The  old  lady  replied  to  the  young  one  with  a  lofty 
courtesy,  a  little  icy  perhaps,  and  an  occasional  ironical  smile. 
The  old  gentleman  took  no  notice  of  either,  nor  of  their  con- 
versation, except  when  the  young  girl  lifted  the  wreath,  when 
he  grew  excited,  and  interfered  to  make  her  lay  it  down. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  earnest  conversation 
seemed  to  observe  neither  the  fine  coach  nor  the  attention  it 
attracted.  They  were  friends  who  had  met  accidentally  in 
crossing  the  ferry,  and  all  known  to  us.  The  senior  O'Morra, 
with  his  pale  and  bitter  physiognomy,  his  tall,  spare  form,  and 
wiry  elegance,  was  returning  to  his  dinner  and  evening's  work 
at  home,  after  an  exhausting  day  in  court,  where  he  had 
argued  a  case  four  hours.  His  son,  whose  hours  and  method 
of  labor  were  quite  different  f^om  his  father's,  was  coming  back 
fh>m  a  canter  on  the  Bloomingdale  road,  as  his  high  riding 
boots,  pulled  over  dark-grey  pants,  his  dark-grey  jacket,  whip, 
and  riding-cap,  sufficiently  declared.  Toung  America  does 
not  always  look  well  in  this  dashing  costume,  but  Rory  did, 
which  naturally  implies  that  he  had  an  admirable  figure,  as 
the  young  lady  in  the  carriage  evidently  thought,  for  she 
regarded  him  very  attentively ;  with  the  more  security,  as  his 
attention  was  divided  between  his  friends  and  his  horse,  whose 
bridle  was  thrown  over  his  arm  as  he  leaned  against  the  rail  that 
separated  the  foot  passengers  from  the  carriages.  The  other 
gentlemen  were  Coimt  Wissen,  in  travelling  costume,  valise  in 
hand,  just  returned  from  Washington  after  an  absence  of  several 
months ;  and  Dr.  Galenson,  who  was  crossing  the  ferry  in  his 
^^S7  ^  make  a  somewhat  needless  professional  visit  in 
Brooklyn,  and  who  had  got  out  to  shake  hands  with  the  Count. 

"  What  news  from  Washington  1  Weather  insufferably  hot,  I 
suppose  1" 

"  And  the  dust  worse  than  the  deserts  of  Numidia  where  I 
used  to  fight  the  Arabs.    What  induced  your  legislators  to 


select  such  a  place  as  Washington  for  the  capital  of  the  Coo- 
federatioD,  instead  of  New  York,  I  cannot  conceiTe." 

"  Oh,  it  would  nerer  do,"  said  Mr.  O'Morra,  "  if  the  poHtical 
and  commercial  capital  coincided — ^that  would  be  a  central- 
ization which  in  our  system  we  most  aroid." 

'*  Tes :  that  is  a  feature  of  your  intensely  artiflcial  system  of 
goremment  I  ohject  to  the  system.  There  is  a  natural  place 
in  every  country  for  the  sovereign  power  to  reside ;  and  to 
plant  it  elsewhere  is  no  less  ahsurd  than  it  would  be  (doctor) 
to  stick  a  man's  head,  as  the  ruling  power,  in  his  stomach,  on 
the  pretext  that  it  woald  then  be  equidistant  tnxa  all  parts  of 
the  body  it  has  to  gorem." 

O'Morra  smiled  grimly  at  the  felicitous  illustration,  but  he 
observed : — "  If  it  were  a  monarchy,  you  would  be  right  As 
an  old  Jeffersonian  States  Rights  democrat,  count**-Hi  still 
grimmer  smile—"  I  cannot  agree  with  you." 

"Ah,  you  are  a  democrat!"  said  the  minister,  laugUng: 
"  that  is  to  say,  an  aristocrat ;  for  I  observe  that  in  America 
the  terms  are  synonymous.  Ah,  well  I  there  k  a  bit  of  scandal 
in  Washington  about  one  of  your  democrats.  You  know  Mr. 
Varick,  I  suppose, — one  of  the  principal  sachems  (I  think  they 
call  it)  of  New  York  1" 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Mr.  O'Morra,  with  some  haughtincM. 

"  Why,  he  is  a  democrat  also,"  said  the  count 

"  Ah,  count,  you  are  not  skilled  in  conchology,  I  see  r*  inter- 
posed Qalenson,  laughing.  "  Mr.  Varick  is  a  soft^diell,  and 
Mr.  O'Morra  a  hard-shell  democrat  It  is  the  bitterert  diilbr- 
enoe  known  in  politics.!* 

"  Ah !  a  hard-sheU !  Mr.  O^Morra  is  a  hard-shenr  r^Uad 
the  count,  puzzled,  but  laughing  as  if  he  understood  it 

"  Well,  what  rascality  has  Varick  been  perpetrating  dowT* 
asked  O'Morra.  "  Has  he  picked  a  pocket,  or  committed  mur- 
der ?  for  otherwise  I  cannot  conceive  how  Ju  ahonld  attract 
public  attention." 

"  Well,  you've  hit  surprisingly  near ;  but  as  the  duLrgo  is 
bruited  by  his  enemies,  and  there  may  bo  no  truth  in  it,  yon 
will  excuse  my  not  entering  into  particulars  hero.  Bo,  dodor, 
how  is  your  fair  patient  at  Miss  Tankerville's,  may  I  ask  1" 
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"  Hiv  Harifi's  health  aeems  now,  I  am  bappf  to  bbj,  per- 
fMtly  re-caUibliebed.  I  believe  she  appears  at  dinner  with  tha 
family  for  the  first  time  to-day." 

Both  the  count  and  Rory  O'Morra  reddrned — in  the  former 
a  most  nnusunl  occnrrence:  but  there  is  One  natural  emotion 
the  eipTesaion  nf  which  on  the  coontenuiGe  not  diplomacj 
Itself  iraa  fver  able  to  Bupprete. 

"  Her  incognito  is  then  still  preserved  1"  demanded  the  count, 
glancitit;  at  Mr.  O'Morra. 

"  My  father  knows  all  about  it,"  said  Eory. 

"It  would  hare  been  cruel  to  seek  out  her  pareoU,  while 
her  lifewasan  eitreme  uncertainty,"  observed  Qalenaon;  "and 
since  abe  baa  been  able  to  express  a  wieh,  it  baa  been  for 
■ecrecy,  which  we  hate  scrupulously  respected." 

"  YoD  were  perfectly  right,"  said  the  count,  with  emphasia. 
"  In  reslorinK  her  prematurely  to  her  family,  ignorant  as  we 
are  of  the  clrcumstAOCei,  we  might  be  pushing  her  back  into 
the  lion's  den." 

Meanwhile  the  boat  had  come  to  a  full  stop.  Id  consequence 
of  a  large  fishing  atnack  cnmlug  down  under  fuU  caovaa  be- 
tween ber  and  her  berth,  when  according  to  the  lawa  of  the 
port  and  the  walera  Hie  ateam-vessel  had  to  give  way.  Turning 
round  to  see  «hat  caused  the  iIel«n<ion,  our  friends  simulta- 
neously obeerved  the  mourning  carriage. 

"  Thay  are  going  to  Greenwood,  doubtless,"  observed  Mr. 
O'Morra,  in  the  dry  tone  in  which  men  of  the  world  speak  of 
these  thing*. 

"  It  is  rather  late  unless  they  mean  to  arrive  precisely  at 
•unset,"  remarked  Qalenson,  consultjng  bia  watch.  "  Talk  of 
the  davil" — add6d  he,  glancing  at  young  O'Morra.  "Ton  and 
I  have  seen  that  young  lady  before,  Rory." 

"  I  don't  remfimber  where,"  said  Rory,  who  did  not  recogoite 
Aagusta  in  her  deep  monming. 

But  the  count  recognized  immediately  both  her  and  grand- 
mamma, the  latter  of  whom  bowed,  though  distantly. 

"  Ah,  I  mutt  apeak  to  them,"  said  the  Minister,  advancing  to 
the  carriage  window. 

;' I  am  very  bappy  to  see  your  excallenoy  ag«fn,"  Mid  gi«nd- 
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mamma,  in  a  tone  which  said  the  very  reyene.  "It  is  a  long 
time  since  we  met.  Mr.  Dashon,  this  is  Count  Wissen,  whom 
you  remember.  Ah,  excuse  him,  count — ^he  remembers  no 
one,  do  you  understand  1 — no  one  but — ah  I  you  remember  her, 
count !  It  was  a  terrific  thing — was  it  not  1  She  was  full  of 
life  and  happiness  but  the  moment  before.  We  but  turned  our 
backs  and  she  was  dead!  You  have  heard  all  the  circum- 
stances from  your  friend  V* 

"  Flor^al  sailed,  you  recollect,  two  hours  after,"  replied  the 
Minister,  "  and  it  was  not  till  he  reached  Paris  that  he  wrote 
me.  I  got  the  letter  in  Washington  a  fortnight  since,  on  my 
return  from  a  trip  South;" 

"Ah!  then  you  know  very  little.  Her  grandfather  has 
never  recovered  it.  A  perfect  wreck,  as  you  see.  He  has  only 
sense  to  know  his  darling  is  dead.  We  go  every  afternoon  to 
Greenwood  to  lay  a  fresh  wreath  on  the  coffin.  Do  you  know 
that  we  buried  her  in  her  bridal  attire,  count,  the  pearls  of  the 
Empress  and  all,  do  you  understand  1  I  resolved  that  nobody 
else  should  ever  wear  or  possess  them,  do  you  understand  1" — 
With  a  very  stern  look,  and  glancing  bitterly  at  the  unconscious 
Augusta. — "  One  day  I  mean  to  go  to  Paris,  and  thank  her 
Imperial  Majesty  for  the  gift  to  my  child,  and  tell  her  that 
Rose,  having  once  put  them  on,  never  laid  them  aside,  and 
that  she  will  wear  them  forever — do  you  understand  7" — ^With 
her  short,  bitter  laugh. 

**  T  should  fear  such  things  might  not  be  secure  even  in  a 
vault,"  observed  the  count,  glancing  up  at  Johnson,  who  leaned 
slightly  over  the  side,  red  in  the  face  as  a  turkey-cock. 

"  Oh !  perfectly  safe !  our  vault  has  a  bank-safe  lock.  Le 
grand  didble  himself  could  not  pick  it,  do  you  understand  1 
You  could  not  open  it  in  a  hundred  years  with  the  key,  unless 
you  had  the  secret.  I  can't  open  it  myself — nobody  in  the 
house  can  but  Johnson,  my  coachman — as  faithful  a  fellow  as 
ever  breathed,  do  you  understand  1  But  the  boat  is  up  at  last* 
Adieu,  if.  le  minxstre.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you,  if  yon 
think  proper  to  call  upon  an  old  woman  who  has  lost  every- 
thing worth  living  for." 

The  boat  had  touched  the  swing    platform;    the  chains 
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creaked ;  the  rushing  crowd  bore  our  pedestrians  on ;  Bory 
had  mounted  his  horse,  which  was  restiye  at  tlie  concussion 
and  the  noise,  and  backed  close  to  the  carriage-window. 
Augusta  affected  to  be  frightened  and  screamed.  At  that 
Johnson  leaned  back  insolently  and  touched  the  horse  on  the 
back  with  his  long  whip.  The  animal  sprang  forward  and  with 
one  bound  cleared  both  the  chains,  nearly  throwing  his  rider 
against  the  beams  of  the  bridge.  Then  the  chains  were  thrown 
down  and  the  carriage  rolled  on.  Rory  said  nothing,  but  looked 
at  Johnson,  and  bowed  to  the  ladies,  as  it  passed.  His  temper 
was  fortunately  as  good  as  his  seat  The  carriage  turned  immecU- 
ately  down  towards  the  Atlantic  ferry,  the  road  to  Greenwood. 
In  a  moment  it  was  flashing  along  directly  under  Miss  Tanker- 
yille's  house,  where  at  the  same  time  Rory  could  perceive  in 
the  balcony  of  what  was  formerly  his  own  room,  the  figure  of 
a  lady  in  white,  who  by  her  action  seemed  to  watch  it  with 
much  interest  as  it  passed  beneath  her. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DUriirO  WITH   THB   B0ABDER8, 

Miss  Tankebville'b  boarders  experienced  a  sensation  when 
the  mysterious  inralid  made  her  appearance  for  the  first  time. 
The  ladies  had  all  called  upon  her  preriously,  except  a  certain 
Miss  Graves,  a  music-teacher,  who  perhaps  feared  to  intrude ; 
and  a  certain  Madame  d'Ehrenstein,  Graeflnn  von  Bhrenstein, 
a  friend  of  Count  Wissen*s,  who  probably  feared  to  compromise 
her  own  dignity,  not  knowing  who  "  Miss  Mar16"  might  be. 
The  question  who  Miss  Mari^  was,  had  not  indeed  receiyed 
any  satisfactory  answer. — "  A  friend  of  Mr.  Bory  O'Morra's," 
was  the  most  intelligible,  as  well  as  the  most  plausible.  Mr. 
Rory  and  his  great  friend  Count  Wissen  had  brought  her  to  the 
house  from  a  party  (so  it  was  believed),  in  a  state  of  insen* 
sibility,  and  she  had  occupied  ever  since  Mr.  Rory's  room. 
The  ladies'  generally  received  theory  was  that  Mr.  Rory  had 
run  away  with  her,  and  some  said  they  were  on  the  point  of 
marriage  when  the  illness  supervened  which  had  turned  out  so 
much  more  serious  than  any  one  anticipated.  Three  entire 
months  had  elapsed  since  she  had  been  brought  to  the  house ; 
old  boarders  had  moved  away,  new  ones  had  come,  and  felt 
little  curiosity  about  Miss  Mari^,  till  they  imbibed  it  by  sym- 
patJiy.  All  were  delighted  to  learn  that  at^last  they  were  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  young  lady  herself,  criticising 
her  dress,  her  manners  and  her  beauty,  and  observing  how  she 
would  behave  towards  the  gentlemen  who  were  understood  to 
be  responsible  for  her. 

It  was  a  new  scene  for  Rosemary  :  so  many  people  of  differ- 
ent names,  families  and  professions,  with  such  obvious  and 
marked  distinctions  in  appearance  and  manners,  yet  not  assem- 
bled as  guests,  all  equally  at  home,  and  as  it  seemed  to  her 
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almost  impertineDtly  at  their  ease ;  she  had  neyer  felt  under  to 
much  restraint  in  her  life.  The  gentlemen  were  all  introduced 
to  her  hy  young  Mrs.  Varick,  Miss  Tankerville's  married  sister, 
Miss  Tankerville  herself  heing  too  husy  for  the  office.  What 
added  to  the  mystification  was  that  Mrs.  Yarick  introduced 
Miss  Marid  as  "  a  cousin  of  Capt.  Varick's,"  which,  if  any 
doubt  had  previously  existed  of  Mari4  being  a  real  name,  com- 
pletely removed  it.  Mr.  Bus^,  who  was  a  foreign  consul,  knew 
several  Mari^,  wealthy  merchants,  both  in  New  York  and  at 
Antwerp,  but  failed  to  elicit  f^om  Rosemary  a  statement  of  the 
particular  branch  to  which  she  belonged.  She  simply  replied 
tiiat  her  father  was  never  in  business  and  had  been  dead  many 
years.  A  Mr.  Seymour,  whose  wife  had  called  on  Miss  Mari^, 
— ^their  room  was  next  hers— made  her  a  most  verbose  and 
flourishing  compliment  on  her  restoration  to  health,  in  lan- 
guage rather  high-flown  and  not  always  grammatical ;  in  reply 
to  which  he  received  a  very  gracious  smile  and  **  thank  you," 
and  retired,  convinced,  as  was  Mrs.  S.,  that  he  had  made  a 
beauUful  speech.  The  dissipated  Bill  Forrester,  a  man  six 
foot  three,  with  a  brown  beard  a  foot  long,  a  large  beautiful 
white  hand,  and  faultlessly  got  up  for  dinner  in  ample  crimson 
velvet  waistcoat  and  gold  buttons,  and  a  profusion  of  exquisite 
linen  adorned  with  diamond  studs,  bowed  low  to  Miss  Mari^, 
offered  her  his  great  white  hand  with  paternal  affectionateness, 
and  expressed  the  general  delight  of  all  the  old  bachelors  on 
his  story  at  her  recovery,  with  so  much  archness  and  mellow 
humor,  that  Bosemary  laughed  frankly,  while  she  affected  not 
to  see  the  proffer  of  his  hand.  Forrester  pronounced  her  a  fln. 
ished  coquette. 

In  the  midst  of  this  entered  Count  Wissen  and  Mr.  Bory 
O'Mon-a  with  Dr.  Qalenson,  who  had  accepted  an  Invitation  to 
dinner. 

''Ahr  said  Wissen,  "there  she  is  in  the  west  vrindow! 
White  muslin  to  the  throat,  and  a  rose  sash — simple  and  exqui- 
site as  a  flower  !'* 

"  I  should  not  have  known  her !"  said  Bory. 

"  It  has  to  me  all  the  effect  of  an  apparition,''  said  the 
count.    "  Doctor  1 1  honor  your  skill  and  envy  yo«r  triumph  at 
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such  a  moment.  To  think  that  we  should  eyer  haye  seen  thai 
enchanting  form  laid  out  in  a  coffin !  Can  you  &nc7, 0'Mona, 
that  your  too  fortunate  hand —  V* 

"  Hush  !"  said  Rory,  impatiently. 

"  Well,  let  us  go  up  and  speak  to  her." 

"  You  forget  that  she  does  aot  know  either  you  or  me.  Dr. 
Qalenson  must  introduce  us." 

"  Oh,  yes,  doctor !  hy  all  means  introduce  me  to  Miss  Mari4,** 
said  Count  Wissen,  with  a  peculiar  smile ;  "  and  I  will  present 
O'Morra." 

The  young  lady  received  Count  Wissen's  profound  bow  with 
a  bend  as  gracefully  reserved  as  if  she  had  never  set  eyes 
upon  him  before ;  yet  as  she  raised  her  head  some  might  have 
marked  a  glance  of  intelligence  pass  between  them ;  but  the 
count  slightly  turning  in  his  courtly  way,  said : 

"  Permit  me.  Miss  Marie  " — with  a  slight  emphasis  on  the 
name— "to  introduce  my  very  intimate  fHend,  Mr.  Bory 
O'Morra." 

The  young  lady  hesitated  a  moment — appeared  half  discon- 
certed at  something  in  the  bearing  or  figure  or  face  of  the  tall 
and  handsome  youth  who  bowed  before  her — then  with  a  tnnk 
movement  extended  her  hand. 

'^  I  cannot  affect  ignorance,"  said  she,  in  a  sweet  low  tone, 
"  of  the  many  obligations  I  am  under  to  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra." 

"  You  overpower  me,  madam !"  says  Mr.  Rory,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  raising  the  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  me,"  pursued  the  young  lady 
with  a  deep  flush,  while  the  others  drew  aside  and  left  them 
together  in  the  window. 

*'  Forgotten  you.  Miss  Mari^ !  I  saw  you  under  circiim- 
stances — so  very — different,"  stammered  Mr.  Rory. 

Rosemary  smiled :  ''I  do  not  refer  to  that — I  can  well  be- 
lieve I  am  changed  since  that  dreadful  night.  But  long  before 
— weeks  before  at  least — do  you  not  remember,  Mr.  O'Morra, 
going  home  with " 

"  Not  another  word !"  exclaimed  Rory,  impetuously,  all  the 
blood  in  his  body  rushing  to  his  cheek.  "  Is  it  possible  you 
«re  that  young  lady  1    I  accuse  myself,'*  added  he,  penitently, 
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"  of  not  eyen  looking  at  her  face — so  I  could  not  without  a 
miracle  remember  it." 

"I  remembered  you  the  first  moment  you  entered  the  room," 
said  Rosemary,  frankly. 

But  just  then  the  count  advanced  with  a  lady  on  his  arm, 
and  apologizing  to  O'Morra,  said  to  Rosemary  : — 

"  The  Countess  d'Ehrenstcin  wishes  to  know  you.  Miss 
Mari6." 

"  Any  friend  of  M.  de  Wissen  I  shall  always  know  very 
pleasingly,"  said  the  countess. 

"  And  this  is  Mile.  Ang^lique  d'Ehrenstein,  or  if  you  please^ 
the  Countess  Angelica,"  pursued  Wissen,  drawing  forward  a 
Tery  simple  child  of  ten  years. 

Again  Miss  Maria's  dark  eyes  flashed  a  recognition,  and  one 
which  sent  her  blood  back  from  her  tell-tale  cheek  to  the 
heart :  for  this  was  the  plain,  motherly  lady  who  was  leaning 
on  Col.  de  Flor^al's  arm  the  first  time  she  ever  saw  him,  when 
she  went  to  the  Amboy  boat  for  Grace.  She  had  not  reco- 
Tered  f^om  this  little  shock,  when  Mr.  Cahal  O'Morra  came  in 
just  as  the  dining-room  doors  were  thrown  open,  approached 
Miss  Mari6  immediately,  shook  hands  with  her  without  any 
introduction,  and  led  her  in  to  dinner. 

It  was  about  the  liveliest  dinner-table  to  which  Rose 
Dashon  had  ever  sate  down.  At  first  the  conversation  ran 
upon  herself,  or  rather  her  recovery,  on  which  Dr.  Qalenson 
was  highly  complimented.  Galenson  modestly  disclaimed  the 
merit  of  the  cure,  and  Mr.  Rus4,  a  pallid,  quiet  person,  who 
said  very  bold  things  with  extreme  suavity,  deplored  that  Miss 
Tankerville  had  not  invited  Dr.  Mannikin  to  share  Dr.  Galen- 
son's  ovation. 

''  I  asked  him  once  before  you  all,  and  he  declined,"  said 
Miss  Tankerville. 

"  I  was  so  sorry  you  didn't  insist,"  said  Mrs.  Seymour.  "  I 
think  him  so  interesting." 

"  You  are  not  the  only  married  lady  of  that  opinion,"  said 
Bus^. 

"Fie!  Mr.  Rus^,  how  can  you  be  so  malicious!"  cried 
young  Mrs.  Varick.    "  Do  you  forget  that  Dr.  Mannikin  is 
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Miss  Tankerville's  cousin  1** — Mra.  Taiick  always  caDed  her 
sister  "  Miss  Tankervillo." 

"  I  had  heard  so,**  said  Rns^.  "  It  most  have  been  rerj 
gratifying  to  him  to  find  his  cousin  so  comfortably  arranged — 
nice  silver — pretty  curtains  and  all  that  !'* 

"  Ah  !  that  is  the  most  diabolical  satire,  Rus4!  Yon  are  too 
bad,  eh  1"  said  Forrester,  enjoying  it  evidently. 

*'  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  young  Mrs.  Varick,  "  had  I  been 
in  Miss  Tankerville's  place,  I  would  not  have  asked  Dr.  Mannikin 
to  stay  on  that  occasion.  It  was  Just  a  little  cut — I  understand 
that — but  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  dignified  in  Min 
Tankerville  to  take  no  notice  of  him." 

"  I  observed  that  you  turned  your  back  on  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  dignity,*'  said  Rus^. 

Everybody  smiled.  Mrs.  Varick  had  the  air  of  being  about 
seventeen  years  old,  she  was  pettier  a  piquant  figure,  the  face 
of  a  doll,  soft  blue  eyes,  an  innocent  pouUng  girlish  mouth : 
her  turning  her  back  with  a  great  deal  of  dignity  on  anybody 
was  a  funny  idea.  Starting  f^om  that,  Mrs.  Varick  was  rallied 
a  good  deal,  and  the  Jests  were  sometimes  alarmingly  f^ee. 
Boarding-house  life  is  like  that  even  in  its  most  refined  aspects. 
People  become  immensely  fkmiliar,  and  there  is  almost  always 
tome  one  who  either  by  uncommon  innocence,  or  by  knowing 
too  much,  acts  as  a  provocative  to  a  species  of  wit  which  will 
not  bear  recording.  Mrs.  Varick  was  a  rare  instance  of  this 
kind  :  she  never  understood  anything  except  in  the  most  literal 
sense,  repeated  with  bewilderment  the  sauciest  equivoques  and 
could  not  imagine  why  the  gentlemen  laughed.  Miss  Tanker- 
Tille  contributed  to  the  piquancy  of  the  mafried  lady*s  igno- 
rance by  knowing  everything,  on  the  contrary :  the  contrast 
was  an  endless  charm  to  students  of  character  like  Rns^  and 
Forrester.  This  was  all  very  well  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to 
these  adroit  foreigners  and  men  of  the  world,  but  when  Mr. 
Seymour,  who  fancied  he  had  wit  too,  tried  his  hand,  the 
hounds  were  harked  off  at  once,  for  it  was  known  by  expe- 
rience that  something  quite  terrible  was  coming. 

By  way  of  diversion,  every  one  indulc^ed  in  the  most  start- 
ling criticism  on  the  dishes,  so  that  Rosemary  felt  extremely 
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pAlned  for  Mim  TankerriUe  till  she  perceiycd  that  that  lady 
only  laughed,  and  said,  answering  her  look  of  astonishment: — 
"Everybody  here  speaks  out  before  everybody  without  regard 
to  my  feelings*' — ^with  the  most  unconcerned  smile—"  it  is  the 
way  of  the  house." 

"  We  have  to  take  it  out  in  talking,"  said  Rusd :  "  the  dinner 
does  not  improve,  say  what  we  will." 

"  Tes,"  said  Forrester,  "  Miss  Tankerville  insists  on  boiling 
the  mint  sauce.  I  move  we  put  it  to  vote  whether  that  shall 
be  endured  any  longer,  merely  because  she  thinks  it  correct." 

"  Hot  mint  sauce  t  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life 
before,"  said  one. 

''Was  that  an  idea  of  your  cousin  Dr.  Mannikin's,  Miss 
Helen?"  asked  another. 

"  It  ia  absurd,  I  know,"  said  Kiss  Tankerville,  "  but  if  you 
had  not  that  to  complain  of,  it  would  be  something  else." 

*'  She  treats  us  like  so  many  children,"  said  Mr.  O'Morra, 
wickedly. 

*'  Qa  ira,"  said  Rus^. 

"Make  a  graceful  concession,  Miss  Helen,"  said  Count 
Wissen.  "  Monarchs  have  lost  their  thrones  by  not  yielding  in 
time  to  the  popular  voice.    Hot  mint  sauce        " 

"  la  against  the  sentiments  of  this  enlightened  community," 
said  Mr.  Seymour. 

At  last  Miss  Mari4  was  appealed  to,  who  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  to  her  it  was  a  novelty,  but  then  her  experience  was 
limited.  This  decision,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  lamb, 
sauce  and  all,  finished  the  debate. 

In  the  midst  of  this  clatter  of  tongues  and  dishes,  Wissen 
continued  to  address  a  good  many  observations  to  the  aston- 
ished Rosemary,  under  cover  of  the  French  language  and  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  This  is  a  gay  society.  Miss  Rose — if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
calling  you  so." 

"  Oh,  very  gay !"  said  Rosemary,  laughing :  "  a  little  too 
much  so  for  my  quiet  tastes.  Does  Madame  d'Ehrenatein 
like  it  1" 

**  She  wishes  to  learn  English,"  said  Wissen.    ^'  Besides,  you 
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will  find  here  by  and  by  a  great  deal  of  refinement  and  beauti- 
ful culture,  which  are  just  now  in  the  background." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Rosemary. 

"  The  dinner  is  excellent,  after  all,"  said  the  connt. 

'^I  suppose  it  is  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  boarding- 
house  life." 

"  Probably  there  is  not  another  such  family  eiUier  in  Brook- 
lyn or  the  metropolis." 

*'  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  live  so,  but  sheer  necessity," 
said  Rosemary.  "  Why,  M.  le  comte,  think  how  /  haye  been 
brought  up !  How  long  would  the  fine  bloom  last,  think  you, 
under  such  rude  brushing  1    I  tremble  to  think  of  it." 

"  What  will  you  do  1" 

''  Fly.  I  would  rather  live  in  a  garret  and  dine  on  a  crust 
than  expose  myself  to  such  a  danger.  Fortunately  there  are 
convents." 

"  I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  either  alternative  for  you"  said 
the  count,  lowering  his  tone.  ''  A  few  days,  I  trust,  will  restore 
you  to  your  home  and  rightful  position.  I  saw  your  grand- 
parents to-day." 

Rosemary  turned  pale,  and  listened. 

"  They  are  dreadfully  broken — especially  yoor  grandlkther. 
Some  discretion  must  be  used  in  imparting  to  them  the  fact  of 
your  existence." 

"  I  must  talk  to  you  about  this  by  and  by,"  said  Rosemary. 
''  How  did  grandmamma  seem  1" 

*^  The  same  as  ever,  but  older,  sterner,  more  implacable— if 
I  may  say  so." 

*'  Ah !  there  it  is !  Her  vengeance  for  this  will  be  dreadful. 
Grandpapa  would  spare — she  will  not.  And  on  whom  will  her 
vengeance  fall  1  On  those  who  after  all  are  my  own  blood. 
Dreadfully  near — some  of  them !  Oh,  Count  Wisien,  my 
father's  friend !  you  know  not  what  discoveries  I  made  in  that 
terrible  trance.  I  heard  everything  that  passed,  for  I  know 
not  how  long !  People  spoke  in  the  ear  of  the  dead  what  for 
the  world  they  would  not  have  had  known  by  the  living !" 

''  What  steps  have  you  taken  since  1" 

"  Written  to  my  grandpapa  Romarin — ^that  is  all.    I  shall  do 
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nothing  further  till  I  hear  from  him — ^I  have  dismissed  eyery 
other  question  from  my  mind." 

"  Allow  me  one  more  inquiry,  though  nijustiflable.  My  poor 
fHend  Flordal  1" 

**  That  is  a  perfectly  permissible  question,  dear  Count  Wis- 
sen,"  said  Rosemary,  almost  tenderly,  and  looking  him  straight 
in  the  face.  "  What  has  happened  was  a  real  Providence  for 
Col.  de  Flor^al  and  myself.  The  tie  so  nearly  knit,  is  now  and 
for  ever  impossible.  Were  my  cousin  Flor^al  the  only  man  left 
in  the  world  I  would  not  marry  him  now." 

"  We  must  change  the  theme — even  in  French  it  is  not  safe, 
with  BO  many  foreign  ears  about  us.  By-the-by  we  are  all 
Bepublicans  here,  and  you,  I  think,  are  a  royalist." 

"  An  imperialist,"  said  Rosemary. 

"  Oh  !  then  you  believe  in  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  V* 

"  He  is  the  greatest  sovereign  in  Europe." 

"  Lovely  enthusiast  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,  your  Excellency : — I  only  say  what  1  have 
always  heard  fh>m  others  wiser  than  myself.  The  Emperor  is 
a  true  son  of  the  church." 

"  Perhaps.  He  has  hitherto  found  it  convenient  to  concil- 
iate the  church's  support  to  his  dynasty." 

"  He  restored  the  Pope,  your  Excellency." 

"  And  wrote  the  letter  to  Edgar  Ney,  Mademoiselle." 

"  What  letter  was  that*?"  asked  Rosemary. 

"  One  in  which  Louis  Napoleon,  then  President,  prescribed 
to  the  Pope  whom  he  had  restored,  a  programme  which  annihi- 
lated the  Papal  sovereignty  and  justified  the  Revolution." 

"  What  did  the  Pope  say  to  thati" 

"  He  did  not  comply — ^he  temporized,  as  Rome  always  does 
when  she  has  to  deal  with  wrongheaded  emperors  who  wish  to 
serve  her  against  her  will.  But  Napoleon  has  never  retracted 
his  letter." 

**  What  does  your  Excellency  think  of  the  government  of 
Rome  1" 

"  That  depends  entirely  on  one's  point  of  view :  you  know 
that  I  am  not  a  Catholic  and  that  my  government  is  a  Protest- 
ant Power." 
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"  That  is  why  I  take  an  interest  in  knowing  your  ExceUenej'b 
opinion." 

"  Without  Rome,  Mademoiselle,  religions  unity  would  dis- 
appear from  Europe,  and  society  would  dissolTe." 

"  That  is  not  answering  my  question,  M.  le  comte.** 

''  You  refer  to  the  temporal  government  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  V 

"  Yes:  everybody  abuses  it:  even  Catholics  apologise  for  il 
with  timidity :  you  tell  me  that  my  favorite  Emperor,  Napoleoo 
himself,  who  saved  the  Pope,  wants  it  to  be  reformed." 

The  count  regarded  her  attentively,  and  with  some  surprise : 
he  was  not  prepared  for  so  much  predsion  of  thought  in  a 
yOting  lady.  Although  the  tone  of  the  conversation  was  very 
quiet,  by  degrees  everybody  was  listening;  even  the  pretty 
Mrs.  Seymour,  listening  to  Ernest  Claviger's  graphic  account 
of  a  musical  entertainment  by  the  Philharmonic,  was  so  dis- 
tracted that  she  replied  in^e  most  absurd  manner. 

"  A  government  is  good  relatively.  Mademoiselle.  That  of 
Rome  taxes  the  people  more  lightly  than  any  other  in  Europe; 
the  people  are  happier,  more  moral,  better  fed,  bett3r  dothed, 
sufifer  less  from  pauperism  and  misery,  than  the  people  of 
England ;  there  is  less  crime  than  in  the  United  States,  the 
cities  are  better  policed  than  here,  the  schools  are  at  least  as 
good,  the  universities  are  infinitely  superior,  the  circulatiog 
medium  is  sounder,  the  system  of  business  ki  safer,  fortuDes  are 
more  equal,  and  the  pleasure  of  living  is  tenfold  greater  for 
every  class  of  society,  except  for  those  who  are  dtscontented 
with  the  government." 

"  Why  are  they  discontented  1" 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  the  gambler  prefers  the  foTeridi 
excitement  of  play  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  industry,  or  even  to 
the  easy  disbursement  of  an  hereditary  fortune.  The  peopks 
have  tasted  the  sweets  of  such  a  perilous  game  as  modem 
commerce,  on  the  credit  system,  oflers  to  them,  and  they  long 
to  participate  in  it :  they  are  thirsting  for  material  enjoyments^ 
noisy  pleasures,  wealth,  luxury  and  power.  The  highest  posts 
in  the  Roman  States  are  given  only  to  ecclesiastics,  that  is,  to 
men  who  in  great  part  have  renounced  the  world,  and  who 
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cannot  many :  the  ambitious  laity  want  a  system  under  which 
they  can  become  ministers  of  State  and  foreign  embassadors : 
WAld,  tout" 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Count,  that  the  ambition  you  describe  is 
not  altogether  culpable.  I  should  not  enjoy  living  in  a  country 
where  my  father  or  brother  or  (if  you  please)  my  husband,  was 
excluded  from  the  highest  posts  which  are  open  to  laymen  in 
other  States.    It  is  a  humiliating  position." 

*'  Ah !"  said  the  Count,  **  you  are  in  favor  of  secularization." 

"  What  does  your  Excellency  think  of  itr* 

"  Secularization  would  destroy  the  ecclesiastical  principality, 
which  is  the  keystone  of  society  in  Europe  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years." 

''  Then  it  would  be  a  great  evil." 

'*  Yes ;  if  that  society  be  worth  preserving." 

"Louis  Napoleon  has  'saved  society,*"  said  Rosemary, 
smilmg. 

"  Ai  a  gendarme  who  runs  a  burglar  through  the  body, 
saves  your  house  fk'om  being  broken  into.  I  don't  admit  that 
the  gendarme  thereby  acquires  the  right  of  pulling  the  house 
down  about  your  ears." 

"  I  see  that  your  Excellency  does  not  like  the  Emperor  of 
the  French." 

"  I  distrust  him." 

"  I  imbibed  imperialism — not  with  my  mother's  milk,"  said 
Rosemary,  smiling  half  mournfully — "  for,  alas !  I  never  tasted 
that  sacred  nourishment ;  but  in  my  earliest  infancy." 

"  As  my  young  friend  O'Morra  has  Republicanism,"  replied 
the  sagacious  Minister.    "  I  must  get  you  to  convert  him.^' 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  talent  that  way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  imper- 
tinence," said  Rosemary,  suffering  her  dark  eyes  to  be  hidden 
under  lids  so  beautiful,  and  fringed  with  such  long  brown 
lashes,  tha|  you  would  swear  'twas  her  loveliest  expression. 

"  I  observe  that  you  take  a  flattering  interest  in  my  young 
friend,  after  all,"  pursued  the  relentless  Minister,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  jealousy. 

"  He  is  so  handsome  and  I  am  only  eighteen,  your  Excel- 
lency is  aware,"  replied  the  young  kdy,  lifting  again  her  dark* 
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bright  eyes,  with  an  expression  so  penetrating,  so  malicioos 
ahnost,  that  the  diplomat  felt  himself  foiled ;  and  whether  it 
was  innocence  defending  with  native  arms  a  guileless  secret,  or 
coquetry  opening  a  masked  battery  in  attack,  he  knew  not. 
The  address,  not  to  say  the  dissimulation,  of  a  girl  of  eighteen 
was  on  these  points  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  nui 
diplomatist :  it  was  nature  versus  art. 

Almost  every  gentleman  at  the  table  had  his  own  wine,  and 
some  of  two  sorts,  an  expensive  item,  especially  as  an  old- 
fashioned  custom  seemed  to  exist  of  challenging  the  ladies. 
Bosemary  soon  had  four  or  five  little  glasses  of  wine  ranged 
about  her  plate,  till  Miss  Tankerville  suggested  to  her  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  accept  further  than  by  filling  her  glass 
from  any  decanter  she  preferred,  and  Wissen,  also  with  a  smile 
at  her  inexperience,  placed  his  sherry  at  her  disposal.  When 
the  cloth  was  removed,  Mr.  O'Morra,  senior,  quietly  gave  her 
health,  with  a  welcome  on  her  first  appearance  in  the  family. 
As  the  party  was  now  become  very  social,  this  toast  was  drank 
with  all  the  honors,  and  Rosemary,  recovering  herself  easily 
after  the  first  confusion,  requested  Mr.  Bory  to  return  thanks 
for  her,  adding : 

*'  It  is  not  the  first  time,  Mr.  Bory,  that  you  are  my  knight** 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that,  my  boy !"  cried  Mr.  O'Morra 
whose  bitter  blood  flowed  in  a  more  genial  current  after  a 
little  good  sherry. 

Bory  was  on  his  legs  in  a  moment:  a  little  cheer  greeted 
him.  It  so  happened  that  he  had  never  made  an  after-dinner 
speech  in  his  life. 

''  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he. — All  were  silent  as  the 
grave. — "  It  is  needless  to  say  how  unequal  I  feel  myself  to  the 
occasion  (hear,  hear !  from  papa).  A  young  lady  whose  first 
introduction  into — our  happy  and  friendly  circle  {hear,  htar  f) 
has  been  greeted  by  us  all  with — unparalleled  but  just  enthu- 
siasm (cheers  and  little  taps  of  ft>uit-knives  on  the  mahogany), 
has  selected  me  in  spite  of  my — my  youth  and  inexperience— 
{never  mind  your  youth,  Mr.  Rory !)  to  return  thanks  in  her 
name  {good  /).  Her  choice  fills  me  with  confusion  (c2on*<  h€ 
afraid,  Mr,  Rory  /),  when  I  think  how  many  others  there  ar© 
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more  capable  of  doing  credit  to  it,  being  the  yoangest  man  at 
the  table,  I  believe—" 

"  Say  the  youngest  gentleman"  corrected  Mr.  Seymour, 
nodding  over  his  glass  to  the  orator. 

"But  when  I  think  of  the  charming  person  I  represent  (a 
little  quiver  of  the  voice,  scarcely  perceptible),  I  must  main- 
tain that  she  could  not  have  chosen  more  wisely ;  for  it  is  not 
the  merit  of  the  representative  that  you  are  to  regard,  but  the 
merit  of  the  person  represented."  {Hear,  hear!  with  great 
vivacity.) 

Miss  Mari^  interposed — women  always  interrupt  in  these 
cases — by  saying :  "  When  you  speak  in  my  name,  Mr.  Rory, 
you  ought  not  to  speak  in  my  praise." — Her  cheek  was  scarlet. 

*'  I  am  desired  not  to  praise  my  fair  principal,"  resumed 
Bory,  with  a  profound  bow  to  the  interrupter  -,  "  although  I 
believe  that  an  ambassador  (his  Excellency  Count  Wissen  will 
correct  mo  if  I  am  wrong)  is  always  at  liberty  to  extol  the  vir- 
tues of  his  sovereign" — ("  Really,  the  boy  is  making  an  excel- 
lent speech !"  said  papa,  glancing  round  the  table).  "  But  as 
obedience  is  the  first  duty  of  a  subject,  I  shall  not  enlarge 
upon  what  is  so  obvious  to  us  all.  Miss  Mari6,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, thanks  you  for  the  very  obliging  manner  in  which  you 
have  received  the  toast  which  the  '  governor'  has  so  obligingly 
given ;  she  is  especially  grateful  for  the  welcome  of  which  it 
assures  her,  on  the  part  of  a  circle,  composed  chiefly  of  old 
friends,  or  old  friends  of  old  friends  {good !  from  the  count), 
who,  under  the  graceful  presidency  of  our  excellent  Miss  Tan- 
korville  (cordial  applause),  form  almost  one  family  (Quite! 
Mr.  R^ry  /) — form  quite  one  family  (cheers).  She  accepts  that 
welcome  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  you  offer  it ;  she  will  con- 
sider herself  henceforth  at  home  here,  as  we  are  {Exactly  /)  ; 
and  I  will  venture  still  further  to  interpret  her  wishes  by  giving 
in  return  the  health  of  Miss  Tankerville."  (Uproarious  applause, 
in  which  Rosemary  joins,  playfully  clapping  her  white  hands). 

Miss  Tankerville  waited  for  the  toast  to  be  drank,  and  then 
rose.    As  soon  as  the  foldijig-doors  were  closed  upon  the 
ladies,  Mr.  O'Morra  said : — **  Well,  Count,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  your  fiiir  neighbor  1" 
16 
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"  I  would  prefer  to  bear  that  of  some  one  else,  as  I  oiwn  I  am 
quite  dazzled,"  said  M.  de  Wissen,  lightiDg  a  cigar. 

"  It  was  remarked  by  Mrs.  Seymour,"  said  tbat  lady*s  hus- 
band, rather  solemnly, — "  and  I  think  that  my  wife's  opinion 
in  regard  to  her  own  sex  is  almost  inrariably  correct — that 
Miss  Mari^  seemed  used  to  gentlemen's  society,  and — as  Mrs. 
Seymour  also  remarked — to  the  society  of  highly  cultivated 
gentlemen.  For  example,  she  had  no  difficulty  in  conyersing 
with  Count  Wissen  on  topics  that  few  ladies  are  capable  of 
handling,  and  especially  young  girls  of  Miss  Maria's  age." 

Forrester  mumbled  over  his  wine  that  Miss  Mari^  did  not 
strike  him  as  used  to  gentlemen's  society,  but  as  used  to  the 
society  of  Count  Wissen ;  but  the  keenness  of  this  observation 
was  lost  in  the  extreme  mellowness  of  its  delivery.  Ernest 
Claviger — a  young  English  merchant,  fair,  iDgenuous  and 
pleasing — opening  his  blue  eyes  very  wide,  and  speaking,  like  a 
young  Englishman,  with  vast  hesitation,  but  wholly  unembar- 
rassed, and  with  many  an  "Aw"  and  "a-a-a,"  thought  that 
Miss  Mari6  was — "  a-a-a — ^not  exactly  used — aw — to  society" — 
Ernest  was  very  current  in  the  local  tip-top  circle  of  the  Brook- 
lyn suburb — "  he  thought  not — a — ^but — aw — ^in  short,  a  very, 
very  beautiful  girl,  no  doubt!" — with  an  air  of  profound  con- 
viction. Mr.  Rus6  criticised  her  extreme  self-possession :  he 
liked  to  see  young  girls  more  bashful  and  timid — "  teemeed," 
as  he  pronounced  it. — "  American  girls  were  all  so" — Mr.  Rus6 
did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  left  you  to  infer  that  in  his 
opinion  the  young  females  of  this  country  were  quite  deficient 
in  a  certain  retiring  modesty. 

"  Her  manners  are  perfectly  charming, upon  my  word!  Pass 
the  port  to  the  count,  Rory.  What  a  carriage !  graceful  as  a 
floating  swan !"  said  the  elder  O'Morra,  sipping  his  port. 
"  Timidity  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way,  Rus6 ;  but  the  most 
timid,  retiring  manners  I  ever  saw  in  a  woman  were  those  of  a 
lady  whom  I  prosecuted  for  poisoning  her  husband.  Dr. 
Galenson  says  nothing  ?" 

'^  I  have  paid  my  last  visit,"  s^id  Oalenson,  smiling,  "  and 
feel  too  sentimental  and  melancholy  to  hazard  any  observation." 

Oalenson,  in  fact,  had  been  quite  transformed  in  the  course 
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of  hit  attondaiice  on  Mias  Marid :  he  was  no  longer  the  same 
JoUy  fellow. 

"I  h<^e  Mififl  Mari6  has  paid  yon  well,  doctor  1"  said  Bfr. 
Beymonr. 

''Generously — like  a  princess P'  said  Galenson,  with  some 
emotion.  ** 

"  Got  lots  of  tin,"  mumhled  Forrester,  in  the  same  inexpres- 
sihly  juicy  tone  as  before.  "  Jewels  and  lace  and  moi-e  antique, 
and  plenty  of  bank-notes,  and  knows  these  foweign  counts  like 
her  pa  and  ma  !'* 

"And  how  goes  sculpture,  Mr.  Boryl"  inquired  Wissen, 
willing  to  change  a  topic  not  too  agreeable  to  himself,  and 
Tory  disagreeable,  he  perceived,  to  his  young  fHend. 

"  Oh,  you  have  not  heard  of  Mr.  Bory*8  grand  success  at  the 
Exhibition  1"  asked  Rus6,  who  still  dabbled  in  newspapers. 

"  Mr.  Bory  has  had  a  grand  success  1  That*s  excellent— a 
glass  of  port  upon  that,  Mr.  O'Morra." 

Papa  fidgeted. 

"  The  finest  bust  exhibited  this  year — a  most  lovely  thing — 
the  drapery  so  elegant  yet  so  simple  1" 

"  Mrs.  Seymour  says  the  features  are  very  much  like  Miss 
Mari^,"  observed  Mr.  S. 

"  That  eternal  Miss  Mari^ !"  said  Rus^,  in  an  imdertone. 

"  Infwe-nal  Miss  Mawi^ !"  mumbled  Forrester,  more  and  more 
indistinctly. 

"  It  is  quite  the  topic  among  the  artists,"  said  Ernest  Claviger, 
who  knew  all  Bohemia,  and  prided  himself  greatly  thereon. 
"  The  drapery,  as  Rus6  8a3rs,  is  exquisite." 

"  The  dwapewy,"  said  Forrester,  who  knew  more  about  art 
than  all  the  company,  except  young  O'Morra,  and  kindling  up 
to  hear  such  a  false  criticism — "  the  dwapewy  is — ^no  account. 
Wat  makes  the  dwapewy  so  pwetty  is  the  fwawm — ^the  fwawmi 
I  say — modelled  unde-w-i£.    Dwapewy  T* 

Ernest  Claviger  undertook  to  describe  the  bust,  which  was 
called  "  The  Bride,"  and  had  attracted  universal  admiration, 
as  well  as  created  some  perplexity.  The  head,  it  seemed,  per- 
fectly classic  and  noble,  was  attired  in  a  veil  of  point  lace 
exquisitely  imitated,  with  a  wreath  of  fiowers  finely  treated. 
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The  yeil  flowed  back,  the  light  texture  wandering  over  hair 
and  pendant  flowers  and  the  sloping  shoulder.  In  front  the 
bust  and  so  much  as  was  included  of  the  large  arms,  were 
covered  with  a  yesture  of  absolute  simplicity,  of  a  texture  that 
was  perfectly  pliant  to  the  shape,  among  the  soft  folds  of 
which  hung  a  large  polished  medal  conflned  by  a  ribbon.  The 
ornate  treatment  of  the  head  and  the  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
the  bust,  made  an  admired  contrast. 

**  I  must  see  it,"  said  the  count. 

Meanwhile  the  ladies  had  mostly  dispersed  to  their  seyend 
rooms.  Miss  Marid  remained  to  chat  with  Madame  d'Ehren- 
stein.  The  countess  had  sat  at  the  other  end  of  Miss  Tankeryille*s 
long  table,  so  that  she  could  not  in  the  general  hubbub  of 
foreign  tongues  around  her  distinguish  what  passed  between 
M.  de  Wissen  and  the  beautiful  stranger,  but  she  was  too 
practised  not  to  detect  that  this  was  not  their  flrst  acquaintance, 
in  spite  of  the  Minister's  formal  bow  and  ,ihe  young  lady's 
ceremonious  inclination  when  they  met.  This  quickening  her 
memory,  enabled  her  to  recall  what  Mile.  Angdlique  was  the 
first,  with  a  child's  promptitude,  to  point  out. 

"  (There  maman !  it  is  the  young  lady  of  the  fine  carriage, 
who  met  the  pretty  young  lady  of  the  rail-car,  that  M.  de 
Wissen  and  M.  de  Flor^al  so  much  admired." 

"  Thou  art  right,"  said  her  mother.  "  But  say  thou  nothing, 
child.    We  shall  see.'* 

In  her  own  country,  at  hotels,  watering-places  and  so  forth, 
Madame  d'Ehrenstein  was  used  to  flght  shy  of  all  agreeable 
and  anonymous  female  strangers.  Neither  fine  dress,  nor 
jewels,  nor  finer  manners,  made  the  least  impression  on  her ;  she 
had  seen  all  that  in  the  most  desperate  adyenturesses.  Even 
youth  and  beauty  were  no  criterion  in  her  experienced  eyes. 
But  apart  from  the  guarantee  of  M.  de  Wissen,  there  was  a 
mysterious  cachet — a  stamp  of  genuine  and  candid  maidenhood 
— the  spotless  lily  seal  on  the  brow  and  in  the  smile  of  Rose 
Marie,  that  no  woman  could  be  deceived  in.  So  Madame 
d'Ehrenstein,  cautious  and  vigilant,  and  unsparing  in  her 
notions  of  birth  and  breeding,  who  would  not  allow  Mile. 
Ang^lique  to  form  any  intimacies  with  Miss    Tankeryille*i 
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boarders,  took  her  old-fashioned  German  knitting,  while 
Mari6  busied  herself  with  some  crochet, — a  real  woman's 
fingers,  no  matter  what  her  rank,  are  never  idle — and  let 
Angdlique  nestle  by  the  yonng  lady's  side,  and  accept  an  invi- 
tation to  visit  her  room,  and  gossiped  into  a  violent  intimacy 
in  comparing  America  with  Enrope.  Rosemary  liked  the 
plain,  shrewd,  motherly  bat  withal  high-bred  and  hanghty 
countess  very  much ;  the  presence  of  such  a  person  in  the 
family  made  her  feel  at  home ;  there  was  a  protection  in  it 
which  no  one  else  certainly — ^not  the  vivacious  Miss  Tanker- 
ville,  not  the  baby  Mrs.  Yarick,  not  the  penetrating  Mrs. 
Seymour— could  supply ;  a  woman  of  the  world,  whose  expe- 
rience could  judge  her  conduct;  a  woman  of  rank  and  repute, 
whose  word  would  vouch  for  it :  she  thought  she  might  safely 
remain  where  she  was,  while  Madame  d'Ehrenstein  stayed,  and 
abandoned  the  idea  of  escaping  to  a  convent. 


CHAPTER  m. 

covcBBvnra  bculptubb. 

WiBSBK  went  the  next  day  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Nationtl 
Academy  of  Design.  It  was  a  good  Exhibition,  yery  rich  in 
landscape,  and  adorned  by  many  a  little  gem  beside,  from 
artists  then  obscure,  who  have  since  become  fumoos.  The 
Minister  had  paid  little  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  this  new  coontry,  and  he  wandered  through  the  rooms 
looking  at  the  pictures  that  interested  him,  and  feeling  that 
America  would  not  long  be  behind  Europe  in  an  order  of 
production  to  which  republics  have  always  been  farorable. 
However,  he  perceived  yet  some  immense  gaps  to  be  filled. 
An  idealism  too  conventional  and  essentially  copyist,  seemed 
to  contend  with  an  exaggerated  naturalism.  American  art 
appeared  to  him  yet  to  lack  that  inspiration  higher  than  itself, 
which  in  other  times  and  countries  had  been  the  true  origin 
of  its  prodigies.  At  last  he  came  quite  suddenly  upon  a  bust 
in  white  marble,  around  which  a  number  of  ladies  had  ga- 
thered.   A  glance  revealed  the  secret  of  its  fascination. 

"  This  resembles  Rose  Dashon,"  thought  the  Bfinister,  "  and 
yet  it  is  not  a  portrait." 

In  fact,  the  spirit  and  general  character  of  Rosemary's  fsce 
and  head  were  there,  without  anything  individual ;  the  veil, 
the  flowers,  were  finely  generalized ;  the  face  itself  was  solemn, 
beautiful,  serene,  with  a  certain  immobility  and  fixedness  of 
expression — an  expression  that  ought  not  to  change,  and  which 
therefore  most  exactly  suited  the  changeless  marble.  It  wis 
rightiy  named  "  The  Marble  Bride,**  which  Wissen  found  to  be 
the  title  in  the  catalogue.  This  noble,  calm,  impassive  head 
was  slightiy  bent  over  a  neck  and  bosom  of  truly  wonderftd 
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modelliDg ;  and  Wissen  comprehended  then  that  the  sculptor 
has  an  eye  in  his  hand ;  that  like  the  blind,  he  discerns  form 
by  the  touch,  and  remembers  the  impression  more  vividly  than 
we  the  impressions  of  sight.  Here  was  no  reminiscence  of  the 
antique,  no  voluptuous  fancy,  no  meretricious  naturalistic 
display.  You  saw  nothing  but  a  soft  robe,  with  folds  of  an 
infinite  modesty.  It  seemed  that  another  sense  might  make 
further  discoveries ;  but  that  maidenly  majesty  awed  you  too 
much  to  dream  of  making  the  experiment.  It  was  clearly  an 
inspiration.  Wissen  passed  an  hour  looking  at  it,  and  there 
were  always  persons  looking,  chiefly  women.  Some  gazed  in 
silence ;  others  tried  to  express  delight,  admiring  this  and 
that ;  few,  if  any,  seeming  to  know  what  it  was  that  charmed 
them. 

Quitting  the  Exhibition,  full  of  thought  and  convinced  that 
his  friend  was  a  genius,  Wissen  rather  sadly  entered  an  omnibus 
to  pay  a  visit  which  he  felt  to  be  of  obligation.  The  omnibufl 
circulated  through  a  splendid  Avenue,  and  was  filled  with  ele- 
gantly dressed  ladies.  At  Madam  Dashon*s  the  count  pulled 
the  check  and  got  out,  followed  by  at  least  eight  pair  of  spark- 
ling eyes,  rendered  more  curious  by  his  profoundly  abstracted 
air.  He  was  admitted  at  once,  and  shown  into  the  blue-room, 
where  grandmamma  Dashon  did  not  keep  him  long  waiting. 
She  was  gratified  by  his  call,  and  much  more  cordial  than  when 
they  met  on  the  ferry.  She  soon  recurred  to  the  subject  upper- 
most in  her  thoughts. 

"  When  my  son  died — you  knew  my  son.  Count  Wissen  1 — I 
thought  it  a  terrible  blow ;  but  it  was  nothing  to  this.  He  was 
a  soldier — I  knew  that  he  was  exposing  his  life  every  day — he 
lost  it  in  a  glorious  action — a  glorious  action,  do  you  under- 
stand ? — shedding  lustre  on  the  name  of  Dashon.  Then  he 
left  this  child.  It  was  only  a  girl,  but  our  blood  was  in  her 
veins,  and  such  a  girl!  You  knew  my  grandchild.  Count 
Wissen.  I  cannot  remember  that  she  ever  committed  a  wilful 
fault.  She  was  thoughtless  sometimes,  and  full  of  her  fun 
when  we  were  alone,  but  so  scrupulously  conscientious — do 
you  understand  1  She  seemed  cold  to  strangeni,  but  that  was 
her  exquisite  modesty.    She  was  really  the  most  affectionate 
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creature  in  the  world.  A  heart,  M.  le  comte: — ^it  is  not  ererf 
one  that  has  a  heart,  do  yoa  uDderstand  1  There's  my  niece 
Augnsta  Varick :  a  very  handsome  girl,  no  doubt,  and  ex- 
tremely caressing  in  her  manners ;  she  embraces  me  twice  to 
Rosemary's  once,  do  you  understand  1 — yet  she  has  no  heart  at 
all !  absolutely  none !  Can  anything  be  more  frightful  than 
what  has  befallen  poor  Mr.  Dashon,  count  ?  Were  he  able,  he 
would  alter  his  will.  I  am  certain  of  it.  He  would  letve 
everything  to  me,  do  you  understand  1  with  a  discretion  as  to 
his  nephew  and  niece  ^  but  he  is  incapable  of  making  a  testa- 
mentary disposition — thus  half  his  property  goes  straight  to  my 
niece  Mrs.  Yarick,  Augusta's  mother,  you  understand  ?  She 
wants  the  whole  of  it.  I  often  wonder  she  is  not  tempted  to 
put  me  out  of  the  way" — with  her  short,  bitter  laugh  ; — "  for 
if  I  die  before  Mr.  Dashon,  all  will  be  hers ;  and  assuredly,  if 
I  surviye  him,  not  a  penny  will  she  get  beyond  her  legal  share 
— ^half  his  immense  estate.  It  is  the  real  reason,  count," — 
sinking  her  voice  to  a  whisper  and  laying  one  yet  unwrinkled 
hand  on  his  arm — ''  it  is  the  real  reason  why  I  keep  Augusta 
here,  and  pretend  to  form  plans  for  her — to  blind  her  mother 
as  to  my  intentions.  She  wants  me  to  take  the  girl  to  France, 
and  marry  her  to  your  friend  Floral ;  and  I  persuade  them 
that  I  mean  to  do  it  as  soon  as  we  have  left  off  our  mourning, 
eh  1  She  wanted  the  Empress's  pearls,  too !  But  I  was  too 
sharp  for  her  there  !" 

"  What  cause  did  the  physicians  assign  for  the  sudden  decease 
of  Miss  Dashon  T'  inquired  the  count. 

'*  Disease  of  the  heart — that  is,  they  knew  nothing  about  it, 
do  you  understand  7  Why,  she  never  was  sick  a  day  in  her 
life,  since  she  lived  with  us!  Her  health  was  perfect — ^ber 
sleep  was  like  an  infant's — a  faultless  machine,  do  you  under- 
stand ?  always  running  well,  and  never  out  of  order.  There  li 
no  explaining  such  a  catastrophe,  sir,  in  such  a  creature." 

"  Has  the  thought  ever  occurred  to  you,  madam,"  pursued 
Wissen,  "  that  the  sudden  death  of  Miss  Dashon  might  b« 
attributed — to  such  a  cause  as  you  just  now  hinted  at  1" 

"  To  poison  V*  asked  the  old  lady,  calmly. 

''  Pardon  the  suggestion." 
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**  The  doctors  said  that  no  poison  could  produce  a  death  so 
sudden  and  so  tranquil,  and  yet  leave  no  trace— do  you 
understand  1" 

"  There  was  no  post-mortem  V* 

"Ah I"  shrieked  the  old  lady,  "do  you  think  I  would 
have  suffered  such  a  profanation  1  No,  no ;  no  one  touched 
her  hut  her  friends  the  Athertons,  who  lifted  her  from  the  floor 
to  the  hed,  and  from  the  hed  to  the  coffin.  Besides,  count,  I 
never  gave  up  hope  till  the  last  minute,  that  it  was  only  a 
trance,  and  that  she  would  come  to  life  again.  Until  Mrs. 
Atherton  closed  her  eyes,  they  continued  to  sparkle  with  the 
same  hrilliancy  and  expressiveness  as  in  life ; — my  brother 
Yarick  says  that  is  a  symptom  of  poisoning  by  certain  nar- 
cotics— ^the  eye  glitters  after  death,  do  you  understand  1  But 
suppose  she  were  poisoned,  would  an  examination  bring  her 
to  life  again  1  Answer  me  that  1  What  then  1  That  is  all 
very  well  when  some  poor  low-bred  wretch  comes  to  her  end 
by  unfair  means,  but  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  a  family  lik^ 
ours.  If  my  grandchild  died  of  poison,  Count  Wissen,  it  must 
have  been  administered  either  by  herself  or  some  other.  If 
by  herself  (impossible  supposition),  God  forbid  it  should  ever 
be  known ;  if  by  another,  that  other  in  all  probability  would  be 
one  of  the  family,  do  you  understand  1  Why  pile  disgrace  on 
misfortune  1  My  granddaughter  herself,  were  she  alive,  would 
feel  the  same,  count.  She  would  let  the  iron  enter  into  her 
very  soul,  and  not  a  single  cry  would  she  utter  if  it  was  to 
bring  dishonor  on  our  house  and  name !  I  have  brought  her 
up  to  that,  and  that  old  Louis,  her  French  grandfather,  laid  the 
foundation  well  for  my  teaching." 

"  But  to  act  thus,"  said  the  count,  feeling  how  truly  the  old 
lady  had  divined  her  grandchild's  character, — "  to  act  thus  is 
to  let  the  guilty  go  unpunished." 

"  There  are  other  punishments  besides  hanging,"  said  grand- 
mamma, quietly,  "  and  not  less  terrible  ;  and  in  families  like 
ours  we  know  how  to  inflict  them.  Do  you  take  snuff,  M,  le 
ministre  f" — offering  her  box. 

"  Thank  you,  madam. — Bosemary  is  right,"  thought  he, 
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"  there  is  no  telHng  whither  the  old  lady's  TindicttTeneaswoiiU 
lead  her,  if  she  knew  all.*' 

He  was  about  to  take  leave.  Grandmamma  insisted  on 
showing  him  the  portrait  of  Rosemary.  It  had  been  painted  in 
the  autumn  by  Ingham,  who  had  painted  Rosemary's  mother 
twenty  years  before,  and  was  one  of  his  most  exquisite  worki, 
finished  with  the  precision  of  a  miniature.  It  hong  in  the 
library,  where  Mr.  Dashon  almost  constantly  sat,  regarding  it 
mournfully.  He  was  there  when  the  count  entered,  but  took 
no  notice  of  the  interruption.  There  was  an  artist  in  the 
room,  with  his  easel,  making  a  copy. 

"  Mr.  Dashon  will  not  allow  this  picture  out  of  his  sight,  yon 
understand  1  So  we  hare  this  copy  made  for  the  use  of  a 
sculptor  who  is  making  the  statue  for  the  monument,"  said 
grandmamma.  *'  He  is  a  celebrated  man,  and  has  modelled 
several  figures  already,  but  they  are  not  likenesses  at  aO,  do 
you  understand  1  I  wish  I  could  find  a  sculptor — there  are 
many  painters,  for  example — ^who  had  seen  my  grandchild 
alive." 

Ingham's  picture  was  a  living  likeness,  but  it  did  not  give 
the  profile  at  all,  and  that  was  the  most  peculiar  and  noblest 
view  of  Rosemary's  face. — "  They  all  fail  there,"  said  grand- 
mamma. 

Wissen  then  spoke  of  the  head  in  the  Exhibition.  He  was 
convinced,  he  said,  that  young  O'Morra  must  have  seen  Miss 
Dashon,  for  there  was  an  extraordinary  resemblance.  Orand- 
mamma  was  vividly  interested,  promised  to  visit  the  Exhibiti<Mi, 
— "  I  go  nowhere  now,  do  you  understand  1" — and  took  down 
the  artist's  name  and  address. 

"O'Morra!"  she  repeated.  "An  Irishman,  of  coarse — saw 
my  grandchild  at  church,  no  doubt.  Ah  1  she  was  always  at 
her  prayers — it  was  her  only  fault,  you  understand  V* 

"  In  a  young  woman  we  can  excuse  it,"  said  the  imperturbable 
Minister. 

**  Certainly;  above  all,  when  she  is  destined  to  be  a  marquise," 
said  Madame,  always  faithful  to  her  principles.  "O'Mona! 
There  is  a  lawyer  of  that  name,  who  was  formerly  Attorney, 
or  something,  of  the  State,  and  prosecuted  some  great  lady  for 
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p«Aoiiing  her  hoaband — ha!  hal" — the  short  langh  agalD. — 
"  [  read  his  speech — bitter  ee  wormwood !  Had  I  been  the 
woman,  1  would  rather  haTe  beea  hanged  at  once  than  torn  to 
pieces  by  that  merciless  tongue — ha  !  ha  1" 

"  The  sculptor  is  his  Bon,"  said  Count  Wissen. 

"  I  will  see  hla  work  this  Tery  day,"  eaid  graDdmamma ;  "  for 
the  father  is  a  man  of  prodigioiia  talent." 

At  an  earlier  hour  than  usual  that  day  was  the  mournfal 
caremony  of  getting  old  Mr.  Dashon  into  his  carriage.  Instead 
of  bis  gr«nddaugbter  who  used  to  aid  him  with  her  strong 
young  arm,  two  servants  propped  bim,  one  on  eillier  aide,  and 
witb  slow  and  painful  steps  he  half  walked,  nas  half  carried 
down  the  low  gradini  of  bis  palace,  and  across  the  broad 
sidewalk.  InUi  the  carriage  it  was  necessary  to  lift  him  by 
main  strength.  Daily  did  Ibe  passers-by  atop  to  moralize  on 
the  Tanity  of  wealth,  when  they  saw  the  lord  of  this  magnifl- 
cent  mansion  thus  helplessly  infirm,  and  beheld  bis  family, 
serrants,  carriage — all  invested  with  the  aigns  of  hopeless 
mourning.  The  promenadeiB  of  the  district,  who  know  the 
history,  could  add  many  a  pathetic  circtimstance  to  deepen  the 
tragedy.  From  the  windows  of  Ibe  mansion  opposite,  this 
ipectacle  was  daily  watched  by  Mrs.  Isabel  Varick,  also  clothed 
In  weeds.  Affectionate  niece !  Her  ansiely  for  her  uncle'B 
health  was  doubtless  very  real,  or  she  would  anmetlmes  have 
missed  her  station  at  the  varying  hours  of  that  daily  drive; 
but  she  never  did.  As  sure  as  the  coach  was  al  the  door,  Mrs. 
Varick  was  at  her  window ;  and  when  it  drove  off,  if  she  caught 
the  eye  of  her  aunt,  ahe  would  kiss  her  band.  Then  she  drove 
out  herself,  alone,  or  accompanied  by  her  son ;  hut  the  time 
wa»  exactly  calculated,  and  long  before  the  carriage  returned 
from  Greenwood  Mrs.  Tarick  was  at  her  ataUon  again,  and  as 
Jobnaon  drove  up,  he  always  looked  at  the  window,  with  its 
rich  columns  without,  and  superb  curtains  within,  where  the 
lady  Blood,  and  gave  bii  whip  a  knowing  flouriah,  and  touched 
his  black  livery  hat. 

That  day  the  Qr^t  atop  was  at  the  exbSbiUon  of  the  Academy. 
Augusta  wished  to  get  out  too,  but  her  annt  obliged  her  to 
remtiu  in  the  carriage  to  keep  bet  uncle  company.    This  waa 
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one  reason  why  Augusta  was  always  of  the  party.  As  grand* 
iTm.mma.  did  Dot  like  to  leave  Mr.  Dashon  alone  in  the 
carriage,  lest  something  might  befall,  the  young  lady  was 
useful,  sometimes  to  remain  with  her  uncle  when  Mrs.  Dasboo 
wished  to  alight,  oftener  to  get  out  on  some  errand  (as  the  old 
lady  never  failed  to  have  one) ;  so  that  her  situation,  however 
honorable  and  full  of  prospective  wealth  and  independence, 
was  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  And  that  day  Aunt  Daahon  was 
gone  an  unconscionable  time,  and  returned  with  signs  of  deep 
emotion  on  her  severe  countenance.  She  Immediately  gave 
the  order — not  a  usual  one — "  Wall  street  Ferry."  Unless  Mtb. 
Dashon  had  occasion  to  visit  her  banker  or  lawyer,  she  usually 
drove  straight  to  the  Hamilton  Ferry  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall. 

Arrived  on  the  Brooklyn  side  she  gave  another  puzzling 

order "  Pacific  street,  between  Clinton  and  Court."    Had 

Mrs.  Dashon  known  Brooklyn  better,  she  would  have  taken 
the  South  Ferry. 

It  was  a  i)leasant  street,  shaded  with  trees ;  on  one  side  a 
row  of  quiet  two-story  houses ;  on  the  other,  gardens  enclosed 
by  a  fence.  On  the  garden  side,  about  the  middle  of  the 
square,  stood  a  single  building  of  peculiar  appearance, 
evidently  not  a  dwelling  house,  two  storied,  with  narrow  win- 
dows below,  and  great  square  ones  above.  A  young  man  was 
just  coming  out  of  the  large  plain  door.  Mrs.  Dashon  pulled 
the  check-string,  and  the  carriage  stopped.  She  beckoned  to 
the  young  man,  who  civilly  approached  the  carriage. 

"Will  you  be  so  obliging,  sir,  as  to  tell  me  where  is  the 
studio  of  Mr.  O'Morra,  the  sculptor — if  you  know  1" 

"  My  name  is  O'Morra,  madam,  and  sculpture  is  my  profes- 
sion," replied  the  youth. 

Grandmamma  looked  much  surprised,  expecting  to  see  an 
older  man.    Augusta  says  in  a  whisper — 

"  Aunty,  it  is  the  gentleman  whose  horse  Johnson  cut  yes- 
terday, and  who  was  so  polite !" 

"  Is  it  1"  said  grandmamma.  "  Johnson !  take  off  your  hat, 
sir.  Allow  me  to  apologize,  Mr.  O'Morra,  for  the  rudeness  of 
my  servant,  for  which  I  have  already  rebuked  him  severely,— 
do  you  understand  1" 
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"MfluiAmr*  said  Bory,  with  vivacity,  "I  trust  you  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  hunt  me  up,  to  apologize  for  what  I 
had  entirely  forgotten.    Pray,  replace  your  hat,  Mr.  Johnson." 

It  was  time ;  for  Mr.  Johnson's  bald  pate  was  broiling  in  the 
Bun,  as  a  foretaste  of  what  he  might  expect  hereafter. 

"If  you  are  at  leisure,  Mr.  O'Morra,  I  called  on  you  for 
quite  a  different  purpose.    But  I  see  you  are  just  going  out." 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  madam,"  says  Rory,  "  either 
here,  or  In  my  studio,  if  you  choose  to  alight." 

"  If  you  will  excuse  an  old  lady,  I  will  despatch  my  business 
here,  Mr.  O'Morra;  but  in  that  case  you  must  not  stand. 
Augusta,  take  that  basket  on  your  lap  and  make  room  for  Mr. 
O'Morra." 

Augusta  blushed  vividly ;  Mr.  Rory  was  too  gallant  not  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity  of  sitting  so  near  a  young  lady  of 
very  considerable  beauty.  He  smiled,  took  the  proffered  seat, 
and  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  serious  attention.  He 
remembered  Johnson  perfectly;  Mrs.  Dashon,  Augusta,  and 
grandpapa,  the  two  former  disguised  by  their  deep  mourning, 
and  the  latter  changed  by  illness,  he  would  probably  not  have 
identified  but  for  their  coachman;  but  this  recognition  had 
taken  place  the  day  before,  when  he  glanced  at  the  fellow 
who  cut  his  horse ;  for  at  that  moment  had  it  rushed  upon  his 
mind  like  lightning  that  these  were  the  parents  of  Rosemary. 

"  I  had  a  granddaughter,  Mr.  O'Morra,"  said  Mrs.  Bashon. 

Grandpapa  awoke  from  a  kind  of  doze  and  looked  around, 
fixing  his  tremulous  gaze  at  last  upon  the  young  man. 

Rory  bowed. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  V*  pursued  grandmamma,  regarding 
him  with  her  eagle  glance ; — we  use  the  term  advisedly,  for 
grandmamma's  glance  of  inquisition  was  sidelong,  one-eyed, 
yet  keen  and  steady,  for  all  the  world  like  a  bird  of  prey. 

"  I  had  the  honor  once  to  accompany  her  home  from  church, 
when  she  was  accidentally  belated,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Ah,"  said  grandmamma,  **  I  remember  it." 

The  recollection  affected  the  old  lady ;  she  wept ;  old  Mr. 
Dashon  also  began  to  weep,  not  knowing  why,  and  put  forth 
his  palsied  hand  to  O'Morra ;  it  was  something  about  Rose ;  he 
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clasped  the  young  man's  hand,  and  Roiy  conld  not  without 
ungentle  yiolence  withdraw  it. 

*'  Never  mind,"  said  grandmanmia.  "  Is  that  the  onlj  occa- 
sion, Mr.  O'Morra,  of  your  seeing  my  grandchild  V* 

This  question  puzzled  Mr.  Rory  extremely.  He  slightly  hesi- 
tated ;  the  sidelong  eye  was  upon  him,  sharp  through  wet 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  madam,"  said  he,  "  I  scarcely  saw  her 
face  even  then,  so  that  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  known  her 
again,  had  we  happened  to  meet." 

**  I  do  not  quite  understand,  Mr.  O'Morra,  whether  you  ever 
did  meet  again,  or  not." 

"  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  madam,"  replied 
Mr.  Rory,  "  I  never  saw  your  granddaughter  again  till  she  lay 
in  her  coffin." 

"  Ah !  you  attended  the  funeral !"  said  grandmamma. 

"  Mr.  O'Morra  is  a  class-mate  and  friend  of  Roosey's,  aunty," 
said  Augusta. 

Here  Mr.  Dashon  drew  back  his  hand,  as  if  something  hurt 
him,  and  murmured  unintelligibly. 

**  Pardon  my  questions,  sir — they  are  not  prompted  by  mere 
curiosity,  you  understand,"  pursued  Mrs.  Bashon.  "  There  is 
a  bust  in  the  Exhibition,  Mr.  O'Morra,  executed  by  you.  I 
learn  from  the  respectable  janitress,  do  you  understand  1  that 
it  is  not  for  sale ;  that  you  have  instructed  her  to  say  in  answer 
to  the  numberless  applications,  that  money  will  not  buy  it. 
Well,  young  sir,  I  have  no  objection  to  that ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
should  have  been  deeply  wounded  if  such  a  work  had  been 
sold  to  any  one ;  but  I  expect  that  you  will  make  an  exception 
in  my  favor — in  our  favor,  do  you  understand  V — glancing  at 
Mr.  Dashon.^"  I  wish  to  become  the  purchaser,  and  desire 
you  to  name  any  price  you  please." 

"  I  cannot  sell  that  bust,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Rory,  rather 
haughtily.  **  But" — with  a  softened  expression,  that  gave  to 
his  noble  features  an  irresistible  sweetness — "  I  will  make  you 
a  copy  for  nothing — since  you  seem  to  set  a  particular  value 
on  it." 

Augusta  looked  at  the  young  man  as  if  she  could  scarcely 
refiain  from  embracing  him ;  which  was  pardonable  under  the 
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dreuDiteiioei,  for  if  ever  a  man  looked  like  an  angel,  it  was 
B0T7  O'Morra  in  saying  those  words.  Old  Mrs.  Dashon  was 
also  toached.  ^ 

"  It  shall  be  as  yon  please,  sir.  But  that  is  not  my  real 
errand  with  you,  after  all.  We  are  getting  up  a  monument  to 
my  grandchild,  do  you  understand  1  The  principal  figure  must 
be  herself,  in  her  last  moments,  kneeling  at  her  prie-dieu. 
Nobody  can  do  it  but  you,  sir.  Will  you  accept  the  commis- 
sion, naming  your  own  terms  1" 

O'Morra  was  thunderstruck  at  this  proposition  to  execute  a 
monumental  statue  of  a  person  whom  he  knew  to  be  living.  To 
render  the  affidr  still  more  strange,  he  actually  did  not  know 
the  names  of  the  parties  applying,  or  of  the  supposed  deceased. 
He  politely  suggested  the  latter  circumstance,  which  seemed 
to  astonish  grandmamma  very  much.  She  immediately  gave 
him  her  card,  and  wrote  on  it  the  name  of  her  granddaughter 
in  full : — "  Ross  Marie  Dashon." 

"  If  I  undertake  any  part  of  the  monument,"  said  he,  "  I 
must  do  ttie  whole." 

"  I  put  it  entirely  in  your  hands,  regardless  of  expense." 

"  Still  I  must  have  your  general  notions,  both  of  the  style 
and  cost,"  said  0*Morra. 

"  Why  can't  you  driye  out  with  us  to  Greenwood,  look  at  the 
situation  of  our  lot,  determine  its  capabilities,  and  send  us  in 
as  early  as  possible,  a  plan  with  an  estimate  1"  said  grand- 
mamma. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Rory,  "  I  will  go  on  horse- 
back. It  is  the  hour  of  my  daily  ride,  and  unless  your  equipage 
is  Tory  fleet,  I  shall  be  there  before  you." 

In  fact,  he  passed  them  on  the  road,  for  Rory  0*Morra's 
horse  was  a  2:40  trotter.  He  passed  them  like  the  wind ;  and 
in  the  meantime  he  had  made  a  rapid,  breathless  call  on  Rose 
Marie,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra  alone 
in  Miss  Tankerville's  drawing-room.  Whatever  was  the  nature 
of  their  interview,  Rory  accepted  Mrs.  Dashon's  commission ; 
inspected  the  burial  lot,  a  charming  wooded  knoll,  commanding 
the  loveliest  view  in  Greenwood,  and  having  the  vault  below  in 
the  side  of  the  acclivity,  where  the  road  wound  by.    With  the 
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iftpid  glance  of  genius  and  experience  he  sketched  on  the 
spot  a  mde  outline  of  a  plan.  Grandmamma  assented  to  ererf- 
thing  he  proposed.*  A  thing  that  interested  him  greatlj  wu 
that  the  grandparents  had  succeeded  in  getting  their  lot  conse- 
crated, on  certain  conditions: — it  was  the  only  one  in  the 
cemetery.  What  will  not  wealth  accomplish  1  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  keys  of  Heayen  itself  seem  to  be  at  its  disposal. 

Mr.- Rory  advised  a  very  considerable  departure  fh>m  Mrs. 
Dashon's  original  idea  of  the  monument.  He  considered  the 
kneeling  figure  rather  commonplace.  There  should  be  a 
chapel,  a  miniature  chapel,  quite  enclosed  except  the  entrance, 
which  also  might  be  closed  by  a  glass  door,  so  as  to  protect 
the  statuary  from  the  elements.  Within  he  proposed  an  open 
sarcophagus  with  Christian  emblems,  and  the  figure  of  the 
deceased  sitting  on  its  edge,  as  if  just  risen  from  the  last 
repose.  The  bridal  attire— the  coronal  of  fiowers— would  be 
all  appropriate. 

"  There  is  one  thing,  however,  young  sir,  which  I  do  not  yet 
comprehend,"  said  grandmamma,  lingering  a  moment  after  the 
rest,  and  confronting  the  young  sculptor. 

"  And  that  is,  madam  1" 

"  The  manner  in  which  you  have  draped  what  appears  of  the 
figure  in  your  beautiful  work  in  the  Exhibition.  My  grand* 
child  wore  from  earliest  infancy  such  a  robe,  but — ^how  did 
you  know  ihatf  young  gentleman  V 

"It  is  a  classic  vesture,"  said  O'Morra,  quietly:  "in  fact, 
my  dear  madam," — with  a  subtle  smile — "  it  is  drapery  in  the 
abstract." 

"  Ah !  drapery  in  the  abstract !  And  the  medal,  monsieur  1** 
said  grandmamma.    "  Is  that  also  in  the  abstract  1" 

"  I  wear  one  like  it  myself,"  said  O'Morra,  drawing  it  from 
his  bosom. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  did  not  know  her  in  life,"  said  grandmamma. 
"  You  would  have  suited  each  other,  do  you  understand  t  And 
she  might  still  be  ours — who  knows  1" 

O'Morra  turned  pale,  but  said  nothing. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  DBIYB   TO   OBBBirWOOD. 

BosBMABT  was  an  early  bird.  To  date  from  her  appearance 
at  dinner  which  attested  a  complete  recoyery,  she  resumed  her 
matin  walks.  Oat  of  the  house  by  six,  breathing  the  fresh  air 
on  the  heights,  or  making  her  way  to  the  hill  overlooking 
Gowanus  Bay,  where  Mary,  the  Star  of  the  Sea,  greets  the 
mariner  from  afar,  and  performing  her  devotions  in  the  church, 
tmknown  by  any  present,  she  returned  to  an  eight  o'clock 
breakfast,  with  that  portion  of  the  family  who  were  sufficiently 
early  to  share  it. 

Mr.  Rory  O'Morra  was  earlier  still.  He  quitted  the  house  a 
full  hour  before  Rosemary,  who  soon  learned  to  distinguish  his 
step  on  the  stair,  and  sometimes  in  returning  she  got  a  glimpse 
of  him  at  a  distance  striding  homeward  at  a  tremendous  rate 
and  the  breaklkst  conversation  developed  the  fact  that  he 
exercised  at  the  gymnasium  a  couple  of  hours  every  morning. 
At  all  events  the  young  gentleman  was  commonly  a  few 
minutes  late  at  breakfast,  where  he  appeared  most  singularly 
fresh,  in  all  the  glory  of  spotless  linen  and  a  young  man's 
matin  gear.  If  there  was  anything  about  O'Morra  that  smacked 
of  the  puppy  age,  it  was  the  extreme  finish  and  appropriate- 
ness of  his  toilet  on  all  occasions:  but  then  that  might  be 
habit,  for  his  father  was  equally  attentive  to  his  habiliments,  and 
so  indeed  were  all  the  gentlemen  of  Miss  Tankerville's  family, 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Seymour. 

The  matin  meal  was  not  so  lively  as  the  dinner,  but  except 
in  the  absence  of  Count  Wissen,  who  took  coffee  in  his  room 
and  breakfasted  d  la  fourchette  in  New  Tork  at  midday, 
Rosemary  found  it  more  agreeable.  It  was  quiet,  unceremon- 
ious and  fHendly,  all  which  she  liked.    Jhere  was  nothing  lUra 
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flirtation  going  on,  even  between  parties  who  seemed  in  a 
desperate  way  the  evening  previous.  The  O'Morras  were 
rather  silent-,  Mr.  Seymour  bolted  his  rolls  and  steak  and  two 
cups  of  coffee,  and  digested  the  Herald,  all  in  fifteen  minutes, 
and  was  off*;  the  countess  made  her  boldest  essays  in  English, 
which  were  quite  charming.  The  only  person  who  seemed  to 
have  enough  nervous  energy  and  animal  spirits  in  reserve  for 
the  labors  of  the  day  to  spend  any  in  what  looked  like  gallantry, 
was  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra  after  all.  Mr.  Rory,  who  did  not  flirt  at 
all  at  dinner  or  in  the  evening,  certainly  devoted  himself  at 
breakfast  to  that  shy  and  plain  Miss  Graves,  the  music  teacher. 
What  could  be  the  attraction  *?  She  was  four  or  flve  years  his 
senior,  her  dark  eyes  were  her  only  good  feature,  but  she  had 
a  great  deal  of  musical  culture,  It  appeared  also  that  Mr. 
Rory  and  Miss  Graves  had  adjacent  rooms  (the  only  ones 
occupied  by  boarders)  in  the  attic ;  and  it  seemed  that  scrupu- 
lously quiet  as  the  young  gentleman  was  in  rising  at  half-past 
four,  he  always  had  the  misfortune  to  awaken  Miss  Graves,  who 
affected  to  complain,  but  Rosemary  thought  took  pleasure  in 
being  so  disturbed.  Miss  Mari^  considered  that  Miss  Graves 
would  have  done  better  to  say  nothing  about  it  In  Act,  was 
it  not  a  certain  cautious,  yet  indubitably  masculine  st^  on  the 
stairs  at  a  little  before  five  every  morning,  which  broke  Ifiss 
Maria's  slumbers?  Yet  that  young  lady  never  breathed  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  fact,  nor  mentioned  that  she  some- 
times saw  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra  returning  home  from  the  gymna- 
sium in  his  seven-league  boots.  And  whether  young  Mr. 
O'Morra  was  aware  of  her  own  matutinal  habits,  she  did  not 
know,  and  of  course  she  did  not  care. 

We  slightly  anticipate,  for  greater  convenience.  Miss  Mari6 
could  not  complain  that  the  O'Morras  neglected  her.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  quietly  assumed  that  she  was  their  guest 
Mr.  O'Morra  senior  paid  her  board ;  that  is,  he  paid  the  same 
as  before  she  came,  although  Miss  Mari^  occupied  one  of 
his  apartments,  and  the  permanent  visitor  for  whom  he  had 
contracted  with  Miss  Tankerville,  to  cover  all  his  son's  fre- 
quent guests,  as  well  as  his  own,  was  necessarily  excluded. 
Miss  Mari^  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  O'Morra  on  the  sub- 
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Ject,  and  It  seemed  that  they  came  to  a  satisfactory  nnder- 
standing.  Mr.  O'Morra  took  also  a  great,  almost  affectionate 
interest  in  her  health,  and  in  devising  the  means  of  keeping 
itp  her  spirits. 

"You  ought  to  take  a  drive  every  fine  day,"  said  he,  "not 
alone,  hut  with  a  pleasant  party.  I  am  sorry  that  my  husiness 
confines  me  so  much  that  I  cannot  take  you  myself." 

"  So  am  I,  sir,"  said  Rosemary,  smiling  languidly. 
•   "  But  there  is  Rory,"  pursued  Mr.  O'Morra.     "  He  has  no- 
thing else  to  do ;  he  spends  half  the  day  on  horsehack.    Why 
don't  yon  take  out  Miss  Mari^  in  my  dog-cart,  Rory  1" 

"  I  was  just  wishing  to  propose  it,"  said  Mr.  Rory. 

"  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  you  lack  nerve  to  propose 
anything  that  you  wished,  sir,"  said  his  father. 

Miss  Mari^  hlushed ;  it  was  not  according  to  the  creed  of 
French  demoiselle-hood  to  take  a  tdte-^-t^te  drive  with  a 
young  man ;  hut  then  she  was  the  guest  of  the  O'Morras.  It 
was  the  same,  mutatis  mutandis^  as  riding  out  with  Roosey,  to 
which  she  was  accustomed. 

"  I  am  used  to  riding,"  she  said,  "  if  Mr.  Rory  prefers  the 
saddle." 

"  By  and  hy  that  will  do,"  said  Mr.  O'Morra.  "  Your  first 
excursion  must  not  he  on  horsehack.  Besides,  I  want  you  to 
try  my  dog-cart.  Miss  Rose." 

So  the  dog-cart  was  at  the  door  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Miss  Mari^  was  charmed  with  the  vehicle ;  it  was  so  pretty,  so 
convenient  and  so  nicely  balanced.  But  when  Mr.  Rory  had 
handed  her  in,  she  felt  somewhat  alarmed  at  finding  herself  so 
completely  exposed  to  observation. 

"  Not  more  so  than  in  riding,"  said  Rory. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Rosemary,  gathering  her  skirts  about 
her  feet,  and  pulling  down  a  thick  green  veil.  "  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  ashamed,  Mr.  Rory,  of  driving  a  lady  who  wears  a 
green  veil,"  said  she,  laughing. 

"  It  is  an  impenetrable  disguise,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  going 
to  take  you  to  Greenwood,  Wm  Marid,  where  I  have  a  plan  to 
tubmit  to  you.'* 
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**  This  is  the  pleasantest  kind  of  carriage  I  erer  was  in,** 
8&id  Rosemary,  *'  but  why  is  it  called  a  dog-cart  1" 

"  The  box  was  originally  designed  to  carry  a  sportsman^ 
dogs.  The  goYemor  had  it  built  in  England;  St  is  a  yery 
handy  concern  for  him,  as  he  visits  very  often  a  riUa  we  own 
a  few  miles  out,  and  he  can  bring  home  lots  of  fhiit  and  vege- 
tables in  the  box,  yon  see.    It  is  a  capital  contrive.*' 

O'Morra  explained  very  learnedly  all  the  advantages  of  tiie 
vehicle. 

"  It  does  remarkably  well  for  the  governor,"  he  observed,  in 
reply  to  her  expressions  of  admiration,  "  but  is  rather  an  old- 
fogyish  concern  for  me.  When  I  do  drive,  as  my  mare  is  very 
fast,  I  like  a  lighter  drag." 

**  Do  you  drive  one  of  those  slender  skeleton  aflfkirs,  with 
wheels  like  spider  webs  and  no  body  at  all  V*  asked  Bosemary, 
smiling. 

"  Sorella  makes  2:40  easily  in  a  drag  like  that,"  replied  the 
young  man, ''  and  I  own  I  am  proud  of  her  performance." 

"  She  is  a  beautiful  creature,"  said  Rosemary.  "  And  equiJly 
kind,  you  say,  under  the  saddle  and  in  harness." 

"  Don't  let  my  friend  Forrester  hear  you  call  a  horse  a  crea- 
ture," said  Rory,  laughing,  "  or  yon  will  never  hear  the  last 
of  it." 

O'Morra  was  very  frank  and  off-hand ;  more  brother-like  a 
great  deal,  Rosemary  thought,  than  either  Roosevelt  or  any  of 
her  Varick  cousins  had  ever  been.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  novel 
sensation  for  the  beautiful  heiress — ^this  drive  with  a  young 
man,  of  a  beauty  equal  to  her  own,  though  so  different;  Rose- 
mary had  never  experienced  anything  quite  like  it;  and  as 
they  glided  along  swiftly  and  noiselessly  over  the  track  of  the 
city  railroad,  her  heart  fluttered  a  good  deal,  while  her  com- 
panion was  as  calm  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother  indeed.  Rory 
proposed  to  go  to  Greenwood  at  once,  by  the  straight  road,  and 
after  finishing  what  they  had  there  to  do,  to  take  a  longer  and 
more  picturesque  way  home. 

Rosemary  had  never  been  at  Greenwood  but  once  in  h«r 
life,  and  as  she  was  then  not  in  a  favorable  situaUon  to  see  or 
admire  its  beauties,  they  burst  upon  her  now  with  all  the  charm 
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of  noTelty.  Bory  loitered  along  the  lovely  ayenaes,  and  pointed 
oat  to  his  delighted  companion  the  rich  combinations  of  foliage, 
the  graceful  diversity  of  surface,  the  brilliant  flowers  (the  roses 
were  just  beginning  to  bloom),  and  here  and  there  the  tasteful 
monuments  which  adorn  this  abode  of  death.  Here  were  deep 
glens ;  there  miniature  lakes  embosomed  in  trees  and  with 
fountains  ever  dripping;  here  were  green  and  silent  glades. 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  awaken  sentiment,  yet  O'Morra 
never  uttered  any.  Never  once  did  he  let  his  voice  sink  to  a 
sympathetic  whisper ;  he  quietly  checked  his  beautiful  mare, 
criticized  a  little  the  monuments  on  general  principles,  and 
assented  to  Rosemary's  rather  ingenuous  observations :  she  was 
quite  deeply  affected  and  very  much  charmed. 

"  The  remains  of  so  many  who  are  dear  to  me  will  repose 
here  at  last,  I  suppose,  though  mine  will  not,"  she  said. 

"  Perhaps  they  will,"  said  O'Morra,  bluntly.  "  You  had  a 
narrow  escape  once." 

As  he  said  this,  they  stopped,  Rosemary  knew  not  why, 
before  a  gray  vault,  grim  and  stem,  of  the  plainest  architecture, 
with  a  door  of  iron,  massive,  riveted,  and  impenetrable. 

Rosemary  regarded  it  for  a  moment  curiously,  for  her  com- 
panion said  nothing  to  explain  why  they  stopped ;  and  then, 
carved  in  the  granite,  in  square  stone  letters  above  the  iron 
door,  she  read  the  name — 

"  DA8H0N." 

Young  O'Morra's  voice  did  sink  at  last  into  the  deepest  of 
manly  tones. 

"  That  door  has  a  bank-safe  lock,  the  key  of  which  your 
grandmother  keeps  in  her  own  custody,  she  tells  me.  Every 
afternoon — ^rain  or  shine — they  come  hither;  Mr.  Johnson 
unlocks  the  vault,  your  grandfather  is  helped  out  of  the  car- 
riage and  enters,  and  a  fresh  wreath  of  flowers  is  hung  on 
your  coffin,  Rosemary !" 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  then  at  the  grim  vault ;  her  features 
worked  a  minute  convulsively ;  suddenly  she  averted  her  face ; 
the  next  instant  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  loud  weeping  and 
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Tiolent  sobe,  O'Morra  regarding  her  In  pitying  dk&ce.  Ai 
soon  aa  the  first  paroxysm  had  spent  itself  and  was  ending  ia 
conyulsive  sighs  and  efibrts  to  catch  her  breath,  he  tonched  the 
reins  and  drove  on  rapidly  toward  the  most  retired  part  of  the 
cemetery.  By  degrees  her  passion  subsided  and  she  attempted 
to  speak,  but  the  first  effort  at  articulation  brought  on  another 
storm  of  tears,  cries  and  sobs,  beyond  control. 

"  Don't  try  to  talk,  and  don't  try  to  resist  your  feelings,  my 
dear  Miss  Dashon,"  said  Rory.    "  That  only  makes  it  worse." 

Rosemary  had  the  sense  to  take  this  advice,  and  she  sooo 
began  to  weep  quietly  like  a  woman.  After  they  had  driven 
on  awhile,  and  looked  at  the  ocean  view,  drinking  in  the  sail 
breeze,  her  tranquillity  returned. 

*'  It  is  no  disgrace  to  a  woman  to  cry,  but  I  am  ashamed  to 
cry  in  such  a  very  disagreeable  and  ungraceful  manner,  Mr. 
Rory,"  said  she,  with  a  smile  very  difficult  to  withstand. 

**  Nothing  yon  do  can  ever  be  ungraceful  or  disagreeable,  I 
thiuk : — oh !  no  more  tears,  my  dear  Miss  Mari4 !  Remember 
that  we  are  liable  to  meet  people  any  minute ;  we  are  veiy 
lucky  to  have  escaped  so  long.'' 

"  I  shall  not  be  overcome  again,  Mr.  Rory,"  answered  Rose- 
mary, drawing  down  her  veil,  which  in  the  cemetery  she  had 
thrown  back.  "  But  in  truth  you  must  understand  that  my 
feelings  in  regard  to  my  grandparents  are  somewhat  t«ider"-* 
a  little  sob  under  the  veil — "  and — ^that  they  have  long  been  sup- 
pressed."— A  deep  sigh. 

"  Your  self-control,"  observed  the  young  man,  whoee  voice 
unawares  had  lost  its  fine  clear  resonance,  "  has  often  sur- 
prised me." 

"  I  pay  for  it  in  secret  by  many  a  bitter  tear.  Let  me  talk 
now,  Mr.  Rory — I  can  do  it  without  losing  the  command  of 
myself.  Confess  that  my  situation  is  without  a  paralleL  I 
love  my  grandpapa  and  grandmamma  Dashon  more  than  I  can 
express :  but  what  can  I  do  1  It  is  clear  that  my  life  has  been 
attempted  by  my  own  relatives,  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  a 
demon  in  human  shape.  Shall  I  wait  till  grandpapa  and  grand- 
mamma arrive  this  afternoon,  and  throw  myself  in  their  arms  t 
Gracious  Heaven,  Mr.  Rory  I  what  a  thunder-stroke  to  them 
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all  I  Grandpapa  would  perhaps  die  of  the  shock,  and  what 
grandmamma  would  think  and  say  of  my  discretion,  I  can 
imagine.  Or  suppose  I  soften  it — send  grandmamma  word — 
break  it  with  all  the  delicacy  possible — I  have  imagined  a 
thousand  ways — ^what,  Mr.  Rory,  is  to  be  done  with  the  guilty  1" 

"  They  must  be  brought  to  justice." 

"  That  is  easy  to  say,  but  they  are  my  blood.  Their  dis- 
grace is  my  own.  The  chief  criminal  is  a  Dashon  by  birth, 
like  myself;  a  woman  like  m3rself ;  there  is  no  other  living 
creature  but  she  and  I,  after  grandpapa  is  gone,  who  owns 
that  name ;  of  my  own  sex,  too,  you  observe : — shall  I  be 
happy  when  she  is  in  a  prison  1  That  is  not  all,  Mr.  Rory. 
This  crime  could  scarcely  be  proved,  without  bringing  to  light 
other  infamies,  the  very  thought  of  which  makes  me  bow  my 
head  in  shame.  No,  Mr.  Rory,  I  would  grant  her  a  free 
pardon.  I  would  rather  share  my  fortune  with  her  unhappy 
children,  than  that  it  ever  should  tempt  her  more." 

"  That  is  magnanimous,  Rosemary,  but  not  just,"  said  the 
young  sculptor,  warmly.  "  If  they  suffer  in  consequence  of 
your  doing  what  is  right,  you  are  not  responsible;  if  you 
suffer  too — that  is  our  lot  in  this  world." — Touching  Sorella 
With  the  whip  rather  smartly. 

"  Aye,  Mr.  Rory,  but  you  do  not  know  grandmamma.  She 
uttered  a  threat  in  my  hearing — over  my  coffin — ^which  I  shall 
not  easily  forget.  Ah,  the  Varicks  are  a  stem  race ;  some  of 
them  are  weak,  others  have  had  great  and  glorious  qualities ; 
but  they  have  all  violent  passions  and  are  implacable  in  their 
resentments.  Even  my  father  would  never  forgive  his  parents 
their  treatment  of  my  mother.  Grandmamma  would  crush  my 
cousin  Isabel  and  all  her  race  like  a  nest  of  vipers,  if  she  knew 
this ;  their  bread,  their  fame,  their  freedom,  their  very  lives 
indirectly  are  in  her  power ;  and  Isabel,  who  is  perfectly  aware 
of  it,  would  endeavor  to  be  beforehand  with  her.  No,  no,  Mr. 
Rory, — ^if  I  stir" — laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  lowering 
her  voice — "  my  first  act  will  be  through  your  father ;  I  will 
have  my  cousin  Isabel  and  Dr.  Mannikin  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  attempted  murder ;  then  both  grandmamma  and  she  will  be 
forced  to  submit.    But  even  your  father  dissuades  me  from 
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Bvcli  a  step  at  present,  for  althoagh  he  has  been  cm  the  traos 
of  this  afifkir  for  a  month,  and  knows  more  than  yon  or  I,  there 
is  a  link  in  the  evidence  which  is  wanting." 

"  You  cannot  be  in  better  hands  than  my  father's,  to  adrise 
on  such  a  point,"  said  Mr.  Rory. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rory,  I  am  distrastfal  of  myself.  Time  has  been 
when  I  hated  the  Taricks  Tindictively  ;  and  if  I  pity  and 
spare  them  now " 

Her  voice  trembled 

"  It  is  because  you  have  learned  to  subdue  your  psasions," 
said  0*Morra,  with  a  smile. 

"  It  has  been  the  battle  of  my  girlhood  to  conquer  thofle  evfl 
and  wicked  feelings — and  even  now — sometimes — ^I  long  to 
spring  among  them  with  vengeance  (which  I  then  call  Justice) 
in  both  hands — calm  as  death,  and  as  pitiless !  Ah,  now  you 
know  me  too  well,  Mr.  Rory !" 

"  You  would  be  more  than  human  not  to  feel  so  sometimes.** 

"  Why  their  cruelty  was  infamous !  Had  it  been  I  only 
whom  they  struck !  and  yet  I  had  never  harmed  them.  But  it 
was  the  heart  of  their  benefactor  that  they  ruthlessly  pierced. 
They  deprived  doting  parents  of  an  only  child,  a  bridegroom 
of  his  bride,  an  innocent  girl  of  her  life  (as  they  thought),  in 
one  moment." 

Rosemary  was  excited  and  spoke  with  unusual  freedom  and 
energy.  She  had  thrown  back  her  veil  again.  At  a  short 
turning  a  carriage  came  in  sight,  passing  them  swiftly ;  as  it 
went  by,  a  lady  looking  from  the  window,  shrieked  and  fell 
back. 

With  an  alert  and  graceful  movement  Rosemary  half  turned, 
half  rose,  and  gazed  after  the  retiring  carriage  with  such  a 
momentary  expression  of  energetic  disdain  on  her  remarkable 
profile,  as  if  she  had  said — "  There  sped  an  arrow  winged  with 
terror  and  remorse !" — It  was  a  lightning  flash,  and  the  next 
moment  she  had  resumed  her  seat  and  drew  down  her  veil  :— 
"  Let  us  attend  to  our  business  here,  Mr.  Rory,  and  go." 

O'Morra  was  thinking  of  the  same  thing.  An  expression  let 
fall  by  his  companion  had  struck  him  painfully,  checking  the 
sympathy  that  was  beginning  to  flow  in  a  very  ongoarded  way. 
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"  A  bridegroom  from  his  bride/'  she  bad  said.  Yes,  no  doubt 
she  had  wished  to  remind  him,  in  case  he  were  founding  some 
presumptuous  expectation  on  their  unusual  intimacy,  that  she 
was  the  same  as  a  married  woman  after  all.  And  he  had  been 
calling  her  "  Rosemary."  It  was  from  the  cautious  Wissen  that 
he  had  learned  this  pet  name  of  the  beautiful  stranger.  With 
these  reflections  the  young  man  drove  on  a  little  way  in  silence, 
and  when  he  again  addressed  his  companion,  it  was  in  the  calm 
tone  which  he  flattered  himself  he  had  so  successfully  adopted  at 
the  beginning  of  their  drive.  Her  emotion  and  impassioned 
language  and  almost  tender  confidence  had  betrayed  him  into 
forgetting  it.  In  future  he  would  be  more  on  his  guard.  In 
fiict,  was  not  Miss  Dashon's  slight  departure  from  reserve  in 
his  favor  a  proof  that  unconsciously  she  regarded  herself  aa 
wedded  1  Rory  was  used  to  be  petted  and  flattered  and 
spoken  to  very  confidentially  by  married  ladies  :  but  what  an 
impertinence  in  that  case  to  call  her  "  Rosemary  !"  He  quite 
blushed  at  his  mistake.  Tet  how  avoid  it  with  that  exquisite 
maidenly  shyness  and  self-government  in  movement  and 
posture  seated  beside  him  1  Mr.  Rory  was  puzzled ;  not  more 
so  than  his  companion  by  the  sudden  change  of  his  manner ; 
and  thinking  over  its  possible  reasons,  she  laid  the  blame  on 
herself,  and  blushed  as  vividly  as  he  did. 

They  reached  the  Dashon  vault  again.  O'Morra  leaped  from 
the  vehicle  and  handed  Rosemary  out.  He  then  described  to 
her  his  plan.  Instead  of  a  showy  monument,  a  mere  monument 
dedicated  to  family  vanity  and  selfish  grief,  such  as  had  been 
proposed ; — an  open  structure  it  was  to  have  been,  all  niches  and 
crocketting  and  finials,  and  statuary ; — instead  of  this,  he  pro- 
posed to  build  a  new  vault,  in  the  form  of  a  chapel,  on  the 
summit  of  the  knoll 

*'  A  mortuary  chapel,  with  a  bell,  and  a  simple  altar,  where 
sacred  rites  may  be  performed  and  prayers  oflfered" — with  a 
calm  smile,  to  Rosemary  quite  inscrutable—"  for  your  repose, 
and  that  of  your  Catholic  descendants  to  the  remotest  genera- 
tion :  for  apart  from  that  destiny  the  consecration  which  the 
spot  has  received  becomes  unmeaning  The  remains  of  your 
father,  Miss  Dashon,  are  to  be  removed  from  the  lower  vault, 
17 
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which,  it  seems,  has  been  purposely  excluded  fh>m  the  bene- 
diction, and  will  be  placed  in  a  lateral  tomb ;  those  of  your 
mother  will  be  laid  by  his  side " 

**  Kind,  kind  grandmamma  !'*  exclaimed  Rosemary,  hi  a 
faltering  tone. 

"In  an  arch  which  I  destine  for  you,"  added  the  young 
sculptor,  very  seriously,  "  there  will  be  the  sarcophagus  and 
figure  which  I  have  already  described  to  yon.  May  it  be  long 
before  that  design,  executed  while  you  are  in  life  (thank  God !) 
and  in  the  flower  of  your  beauty  and  your  youth,  shall  acquire 
its  full  significance." 

"  Ton  were  right,  Mr.  Rory,  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  I 
shall  probably  be  buried  here,"  said  Rosemary,  with  cheerful- 
ness. "Really,  there  is  something  extremely  fascinatmg  to 
me  thus  to  plan  the  spot  where  one's  mortal  part  will  await  the 
joyful  moment " 

"When  sea  and  land  shall  give  up  their  dead,"  said  the 
young  man. 

"  Yon  are  very  unlike  any  artists  whom  I  have  ever  known 
before,  Mr.  Rory,  in  having  so  clear  a  vision  of  the  unseen 
realities,"  said  Rosemary.  "  I  think  it  must  be  the  secret  of 
your  power." 

They  then  made  the  ascent  of  the  hill  on  foot,  by  a  steep 
winding  road,  the  mare  following  her  master's  voice,  and  trying 
to  catch  a  nibble  of  the  grassy  border.  Arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit, ho  left  her  in  the  road,  still  and  obedient,  while  he  conducted 
Rosemary  over  the  grass  to  the  very  spot  which  he  proposed 
for  the  chapel.  It  was  directly  over  the  vault  below.  There 
was  even  an  opening — a  stone  tube,  trumpet-shaped — which 
pierced  down  to  the  vault,  and  sufiered  its  moisture  (if  any)  to 
escape. — "  The  floor,"  said  O'Morra,  "  is  a  peculiar  white 
lime-stone,  which  has  the  most  extraordinary  disinfecting 
property." 

While  they  conversed,  Rory  glanced  at  his  watch  and  then 
down  the  tour. 

"  Yon  see  something,  Mr.  O'Morra — ah  t  grandmamma's 
carriage !  Let  us  go !  No,  no !  cannot  I  hide  where  I  can  ai 
least  see  them  again  1" 
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"  If  yon  can  command  yourself,  you  can  stay  here  without 
the  least  danger." 

''  Grandmamma's  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  an  eagle's.  But  she 
never  saw  me  so  be-crinolined — odious  fashion!  it  shall  he- 
friend  me  now.  I  will  draw  down  my  veil  and  sit  in  the  hend 
of  this  crooked  tree.  Do  you,  Mr.  O'Morra,  go  down  and 
speak  to  them." 

Then  the  carriage  drove  up.  John,  the  footman,  aided  hy 
Augusta  Varick,  helped  Mr.  Dashon  to  alight.  Rosemary  had 
need  of  all  her  self-coutrol  to  keep  from  rushiug  to  his  assist- 
ance— oh,  how  much  hetter  she  could  do  it  than  Augusta ! 
Meanwhile  the  door  of  the  vault  was  opened  hy  Johnson,  and 
they  all  entered.  Rosemary  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and 
looked  down  the  circular  opening — she  could  see  the  interior, 
the  whitish  pavement,  the  hlack-rohed  crowd,  and  saw  her 
grandfather  with  tremhling  hands  lay  a  superh  wreath  of  early 
roses  on  a  hlack  velvet  pall.    She  quite  forgot  herself. 

**  Dear,  dear  grandpapa !"  she  murmured. 

There  was  evident  confusion  ;  every  one  hurried  out  of  the 
vault  except  poor  Mr.  Dashon,  who  was  removed  almost  hy 
force.  The  faces  of  the  others  manifested  terror.  With  diffi- 
culty they  got  Mr.  Dashon  into  a  carriage  again,  young 
O'Morra  assisting ;  for  Augusta  Varick,  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
leaning  hack  against  a  tree,  was  perfectly  helpless.  Grand- 
mamma alone,  pale  as  the  rest  at  first,  lifted  her  haughty  and 
incredulous  eyes  to  the  summit  of  the  knoll,  where  she  now  for 
the  first  time  perceived  Rosemary  sitting  in  the  old  tree, 
closely  veiled. 

"  Who  is  that  young  woman  ?    You  know  her,  Mr.  O'Morra  7" 

**  She  came  here  with  me,  madam.  She  is  a  guest  of  my 
father's." 

"  Ah !  you  have  entertained  her  with  our  history  1" 

"  I  helieve  she  is  acquainted  with  it,  but  not  through  me, 
madam,"  said  Mr.  Rory,  with  spirit. 

"  Very  well,  sir.  I  do  not  judge  a  young  man,  a  young 
artist  especially,  hy  the  female  company  he  keeps,"  said 
grandmamma,  with  a  highly  contemptuous  glance  at  the  trem- 
bling figure  that  supported  itself  in  the  gnarly  hend  of  the  old 
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tree.  ''  She  has  the  grace  to  keep  down  her  Toil  at  least. 
Have  the  goodness,  Mr.  O'Morra,  when  you  next  give  ns 
rendezvous  here,  do  you  understand?  to  come  alone — that's 
all." 

Rory,  who  understood  nothing  of  it,  was  thunderstruck.  In 
an  ordinary  case  he  would  have  known  how  to  reply  and  to 
resent  with  warmth  the  imputation  upon  a  lady  under  his 
protection,  hut  in  the  first  place  he  did  not  know  what  dis- 
pleased madam,  and  in  the  next,  the  fact  that  it  waa  her  own 
grandchild  of  whom  she  thus  spoke,  rendered  him  speechless. 

**  Oh,  aunty !"  said  Augusta,  "  I  don't  think  it  was  the  young 
lady  with  Mr.  O'Morra  at  all : — ^it  was  cousin  Rosemary's  own 
voice,  as  plain  as  I  ever  heard  it  in  my  life." 

"  What  nonsense !"  cried  grandmamma  angrily.  "  Tou  are 
as  had  as  your  uncle  or  that  fool  Johnson,  who  stands  trem- 
bling there  like  an  aspen,  mstead  of  getting  on  his  box.  What 
are  you  waiting  for,  sir  1" — very  sharply. 

The  sharp  reproofs  of  old  Mrs.  Dashon  got  the  terrified  ser- 
vants into  their  places  without  delay.  O'Morra  now  under- 
standing the  case,  thought  it  necessary  to  his  dignity  to  make 
an  observation. 

'*  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,"  said  he,  rather  gravely,  "  that  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  drive  out  with  young  ladies  capable  of 
the  slightest  breach  of  propriety,  still  more  of  such  a  gross  one 
as  you  suppose.  As  for  my  present  companion,  who  I  repeat, 
is  our  guest,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  nor  ever 
was  a  female  member  of  your  own  family,  living  or  dead,  with 
a  nicer  sense  of  what  is  due  to  herself  and  others,  or  more  scru- 
pulous in  observing  it." 

"  Very  bold,  very  bold !"  said  grandmamma,  while  poor  Mr. 
Dashon  stretched  out  his  tremulous  hand  to  the  young  man  in 
a  suppliant  manner.  "  To  compare  your  lady  yonder  with  my 
peerless  Rose !" 

"  I  adhere  to  it,  madam,"  says  Mr.  Rory, 

Augusta  glanced  up  at  the  figure;  noted  the  thick  green 
veil;  the  gray  dress  trimmed  with  green;  and  saw  nothing 
else  remarkable  except  one  foot,  perfectly  chausse  and  very 
symmetrical,  that  hung  just  clear  of  the  grass  in  the  shadow 
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of  ihe  ample  skirts.  A  recollection  of  some  sort  affected  her ; 
ahe  started  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost,  as  well  as  heard  the 
▼oice  of  one.  Grandmamma's  quick  eye  followed  the  young 
lady's  movement,  and  she  too  changed  color,  as  she  glanced  at 
that  charming  foot  and  gracious  posture,  though  the  yeiled 
&ce  was  now  laid  close  to  the  tree. 

"  I  belieye  I  shall  get  superstitious  too,  if  I  stay  here  much 
longer,"  said  grandmamma.  "  Your  young  friend — I  see  she 
is  young — may  not  have  known  what  she  was  doing — it  is  a 
sort  of  ear-trumpet,  do  you  understand  1  No  doubt  it  affects 
the  nerrous  system  to  hear  anything  of  that  kind  when  you 
least  expect  it.  Thinking  of  my  grandchild  at  the  moment 
and  the  words — do  you  understand  1 — made  a  sort  of  illusory 
impression  that  it  was  her  voice.  I  own  I  was  startled  myself. 
All  miracles  are  susceptible  of  as  simple  an  explanation,  if  we 
had  but  the  key — ha !  ha !  Good-bye,  Mr.  O'Morra.  I  accept 
your  guarantee  for  your  fair  friend,  though  somewhat  hyper- 
bolically  expressed,  do  you  understand  1  Hurry  the  monu- 
ment forward — don't  fear  that  any  ghost  will  interrupt  your 
labors.  My  grandchild  was  too  well-bred,  you  understand, 
for  such  a  petty  trick  of  diablerie.  It  might  be  her  voice — it 
was  not  her  manners,  eh  7" 

And  so  the  stately  equipage,  with  its  black  hammercloth  and 
tall  footman,  flashed  away  along  the  green  avenues  of  the 
cemetery. 

O'Morra  and  Rosemary  returned  home  by  a  beautiful  drive, 
among  lanes  and  back-roads,  by  sumptuous  villas ;  the  young 
lady's  agitated  feelings  were  quite  tranquillized  by  the  scenery 
and  the  rapid  motion  and  the  sweet  odors  of  tlie  country. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  were  not  occasional  streams  of 
tears  at  the  affecting  remembrance  of  what  grandpapa  had 
done  or  grandmamma  said,  at  the  thought  of  their  deep 
mourning  garb  and  the  old  man's  broken  form:  summer 
showers,  that  but  made  the  hedge-rows  glisten,  elicited 
but  the  fragrance  of  that  fair  country  whereon  they  fell.  A 
drive  of  this  kind  is  dangerous — we  put  that  rock  down  in  our 
present  life-chart,  for  the  use  of  careful  parents.  Who  could 
be  exempt  from  the  danger,  if  not  two  such  nonpareils  as  Rory 
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and  Rosemary  1  Tet  we  see  that  a  good  deal  of  sentiment  hii 
been  exchanged  between  them,  to  say  nothing  of  electric  com- 
munications which  our  recording  instrument  is  not  delicate 
enough  to  jot  down.  One  thing  is  certain :  it  was  a  long  time 
before  Rose  Marie  Dashon  took  another  t^te-li-t^te  drive  with 
Mr.  Rory  O'Morra.  Perhaps  she  felt  that  it  was  too  agreeable 
to  be  safe ;  perhaps  that  the  footing  on  which  they  stood  was 
too  uncertain  to  render  it  quite  agreeable  to  either ;  perhaps 
she  merely  feared  it  would  compromise  her  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  cause  reports  to  fly  about,  in  which  of  course  there 
would  not  be  a  word  of  truth,  but  not  the  less  unpleasant  on 
that  account.  To  avoid  all  appearance  of  particular  intimacy 
with  any  young  gentleman  was  one  of  her  earliest  and  bes^ 
conned  lessons.  Rosemary  never  flirted,  in  spite  of  the  general 
example.  In  fact  she  soon  passed  in  the  house  for  an  indifler- 
ent.  She  passed  her  evenings  in  great  part  with  the  family, 
but  she  never  would  talk  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  together 
with  any  of  the  young,  i.  e.,  unmarried  gentlemen.  Count 
Wissen  was  the  sole  exception,  an  exception  on  which  he  was 
rallied,  but  of  which  he  fully  appreciated  the  signiflcance. 

Yet  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra  had  not  much  reason  to  complain 
either.  Miss  Mari^  was  sitting  to  him  for  a  statue  of  herself. 
It  was  a  profound  secret,  like  so  many  other  facts  about  her, 
known  to  several  persons.  Madame  d'Ehrenstein  accompanied 
Miss  Mari^  to  Mr.  O'Morra's  studio.  I  doubt  whether  these 
opportunities  were  not  equal  to  a  buggy  drive ;  indeed  to  a 
good  many  of  them.  Miss  Mari^  was  certainly  much  more  off 
her  guard.  She  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
character,  and  could  study  the  genius  of  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra. 
Moreover  a  sculptor's  studio  was  a  novel  scene  for  her,  and  not 
without  a  romantic  interest.  The  circumstances  were  romantic 
altogether,  and  if  our  heroine  withstands  their  influence  she 
must  be  more  or  less  than  woman. 
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It  was  the  coant  who  arraoged  this  matter  with  Madame 
d'Ehrenstein,  and  perhaps  had  he  never  occasion  for  a  finer 
diplomatic  skill.  Mr.  Bory's  extreme  innocence  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  at  first  see  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  chaperon  for  Miss  Mari^,  in  the  case  of  her 
sitting  to  him.  He  mentioned  a  lady  whose  bust  he  had 
executed,  and  who  always  came  alone. 

"  She  was  married,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Mari4. 

"  Oh,  certainly — her  husband  gave  me  the  commission." 

"  Oh !"  said  Rosemary,  laughing,  ''  that  explains  it.  Madame 
and  mademoiselle ! — they  are  beings  of  an  entirely  different 
species,  you  understand  1"  She  looked  like  her  grandmother 
in  saying  it,  and  even  her  laugh,  sweet  and  musical,  had  some- 
thing of  Mrs.  Dashon's  short,  satirical  emphasis.  She  was 
amused  at  Mr.  Rory's  simplicity  in  supposing  that  she — demop- 
MeUe — she — Rose  Marie  Dashon ! — would  visit  a  young  man's 
studio  without  a  matron  !  Above  all,  clandestinely  t  for  the 
matter  was  to  be  a  profound  secret. 

Not  only  so.  The  person  by  whom  she  was  to  be  matronized 
was  not  to  the  youn^  lady  an  indifi*erent  question.  Miss  Tan- 
kerville  was  only  demoiselle,  after  all,  and  was  too  busy ;  Mrs. 
Varick  was  not  to  be  trusted;  no  other  lady  but  Madame 
d'Ehrenstein,  in  short,  would  quite  answer :  but  who  would  ask 
Madame  d'Ehrenstein  1 — "  Not  I,  certainly,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Rose  Marie ;  "  nor  you,  Mr.  Rory." 

"  The  person  to  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Rory,  who  began  dimly  to 
see  the  diflSculty,  '*  is  Count  Wissen." 

"  And  who  shall  ask  M.  de  Wissen  V*  demanded  Rosemary. 
**  Encore  unefois^  not  /,  motmewr  P* 
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"  I  will  ask  him  myself." 

Mr.  Bory  asked  the  count  to  ask  Madame  d'Ehrenstein. 
The  count  first  carefally  ascertained  from  Mademoiselle  Rose 
that  such  was  her  desire ;  then  he  proposed  it  to  roadame. 
Madame  liked  Mademoiselle  Mari^  exceedingly,  but  she  was 
averse  to  meddling  in  any  affairs  of  other  people  where  secrecy 
was  to  be  observed,  particularly  if  a  very  accomplished  young 
man  and  a  very  beautiful  young  lady  were  the  parties.  All 
the  objections  which  the  tact  of  Rosemary  foresaw,  came  up. 
Why  should  it  be  made  a  secret  1  It  was  to  be  a  draped 
figure,  she  inferred,  of  course  1 

"  Fie,  madame  la  comtesse !"  said  M.  de  Wiasen. 

"  Then  why  the  secret  1  And  why  shall  not  any  other  mar- 
ried lady  in  the  family  answer  as  well  as  1 1" 

"  If  you  accept  the  office,  madame,  the  most  complete  con- 
fidence shall  be  placed  in  your  discretion.  The  reasons  shall 
be  told  you." 

Madame  wished  the  revelation  antecedent  to  the  promise. 
The  Minister  pointed  out  that  this  could  not  be  expected. 
Piqued  by  curiosity  and  willing,  after  all,  to  oblige  all  the 
parties,  madame  consented  on  condition  that  the  secret  when 
revealed  did  not  violate  her  sense  of  the  proprieties. 

"  The  secret  is,  madam,"  said  the  count,  "  that  Miss  Mari6 
is  supposed  by  her  family  to  be  dead,  and  the  statue  for 
which  she  is  to  sit  has  been  ordered  by  them  for  her  tomb." 

"  That  is  frightful  1"  said  the  countess. 

"  It  is  one  of  those  crimes,"  said  the  Minister,  "  which  every 
day  approximate  the  model  republic  more  and  more  to  the 
most  corrupt  of  the  old  European  societies." 

"  A  crime,"  said  the  countess,  **  of  which  Mademoiselle 
Mari6  has  barely  escaped  being  the  victim  V* 

"  You  divine  it." 

"  She  is,  then,  ap  I  had  coi\jectured,  a  great  heiress  1  Per- 
haps also  has  she  still  reason  to  fear." 

"  She  has  motives  of  her  own,  and  very  amiable  ones,  for 
secrecy ;  but  for  my  part  I  frankly  avow  to  you  that  I  do  not 
consider  her  life  safe,  if  her  enemies  discover  that  she  has 
escaped  the  fate  they  destined  for  her.    The  crime  cannot  (in 
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my  opinion)  be  traced  to  them,  nor  is  there  anything  that  can 
hinder  its  repetition." 

"  Yon  oTerwhelm  me"  said  Madame  d'Ehrenstein.  "  If  I 
can  serve  mademoiselle,  she  may  command  me." 

Mrs.  Dashon,  who  had  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  labor 
inrolyed,  wished  the  chapel  to  be  finished  by  early  aatunm. 
Mr.  Rory  informed  her  that  it  was  rigorously  possible,  but 
would  greatly  increase  the  expense. — "  That  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, do  you  understand  V — "  Then  we  shall  double 
the  estimate,"  said  Mr.  Rory. — Thus  the  affair  went  forward 
regardless  of  cost.  In  some  points  the  desired  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution was  quite  easy.  The  plan  of  the  chapel  was  already  in 
0'Morra*8  portfolio,  for  it  was  an  idea  on  which  he  had  long 
meditated  ;  he  placed  it  immediately  in  the  hands  of  an  archi- 
tect who  engaged  to  produce  without  delay  the  working  draw- 
ings. The  instant  these  were  finished,  they  were  committed  to 
the  best  workmen,  and  the  liberality  of  the  terms  secured  the 
ntmoat  promptitude.  The  foundation  was  commenced  at  once. 
The  second  day  after  Rosemary's  visit  to  Greenwood,  destroyed 
for  a  time  the  beauty  of  the  knoll.  Qrandmamma  having 
her  husband's  power  of  attorney,  opened  a  credit  for  Mr.  Rory 
O'Morra  at  her  bank,  for  the  full  amount  of  his  estimate,  assur- 
ing him  that  more  should  be  forthcoming,  if  desired. 

Every  evening  Mr.  Rory  had  something  to  communicate  to 
Miss  Mari^.  When  he  informed  her  of  her  grandmother's 
great  business  liberality,  he  added : — ''  I  can  now  lend  you  any 
amount  you  may  require." 

"  That  is  good  news,"  said  Rosemary,  "  for  I  have  only  a  few 
shillings  left,  since  paying  Dr.  Galenson ;  and  I  wish  to  send  a 
handsome  consultation-fee  to  Dr  Mannikin." 

O'Morra  smiled ;  not  grimly,  like  his  father ;  yet  there  was 
a  trick  of  his  father  in  it. 

*'  My  father  will  lend  you  as  much  as  you  want,  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  you  to  ube  what  is 
really  your  own,  like  your  grandmother's  deposit  to  my 
credit." 

"  Don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  explain  the  propriety  of 
it,"  said  Rosemary,  laughing.    "  I  shall  draw  on  you  without 
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the  slightest  scruple.  When  yon  present  the  item  in  your 
account — '  Furnished  Miss  Dashon  for  pocket-money* — you 
need  not  fear  it  will  be  disputed.  But  as  something  may 
happen  to  me,  I  will  always  give  you  a  receipt" 

This  was,  indeed,  a  great  relief  to  our  heroine,  to  whom  the 
novel  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulty  was  very  irksome.  With 
the  generous  feeling  of  an  heiress  whose  life  had  been  eaved 
by  consummate  skill  and  unbounded  assiduity,  she  had  in- 
sisted on  paying  Dr.  Galenson  a  fee  which  the  most  eminent 
physician  in  New  York  would  have  considered  liberal  for  at- 
tending a  difficult  case  in  Brooklyn,  besides  forcing  on  his 
acceptance  a  ring  of  great  value,  in  token  of  her  esteem.  Of 
course  she  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Mr.  Cahal 
O'Morra,  who  gave  her  the  money  and  chid  her  extravagance. 

"  Which  is  quite  absurd,  you  know,  Mr.  Rory,  when  yon 
recollect  that  e^ry  flounce  on  my  wedding-dress  cost  as  much 
as  the  sum  I  offered  Dr.  Galenson  for  saving  my  life." 

"  My  father  feels  that  he  is  your  trustee — in  loco pcvrenUs, — 
and  he  regards  your  interest." 

"  I  comprehend  it,"  said  Rosemary,  "  and  feel  very  disagree- 
ably checked  all  the  same." 

**  I  see,"  said  Rory,  smiling,  "  that  a  young  woman  of  fortune 
is  precisely  like  a  young  man  in  the  article  of  expenditure." 

"  Nay,"  said  Rosemary,  "  all  my  expenditure  is  strictly  ne- 
cessary ;  and  I  assure  you  I  am  charmed  to  have  a  large  bank 
account  to  fall  back  upon.  I  shall  ask  you  for  money,  sir,  and 
never  tell  you  what  I  want  to  do  with  it." 

Miss  Mari6  (who  never  flirted)  had  often  a  very  saucy 
way  of  talking  to  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra.  Their  conversations 
were  almost  all  confldential;  they  snatched  their  opportani- 
ties ;  or  rather,  to  be  quite  accurate,  Miss  Mari^  (uncon- 
sciously lingering  on  the  stairs,  or  walking  by  herself  on  the 
terrace  to  cull  a  nosegay  for  her  hair  or  bosom)  afforded  such 
opportunities,  which  Mr.  Rory  snatched.  Then,  as  we  said, 
Miss  Maria's  manner  was  a  little  vivacious — not  pert  (Heaven 
forbid !) — but  just  tinctured  with  that  sparkling  sub-acid  qua- 
lity which  sisters  sometimes  manifest  with  brothers  whom  they 
love.    There  was  certainly  no  sentiment  in  it,  Mr.  Rory  al- 
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lowed ;  and  every  now  and  then,  quite  carelessly,  was  dropped 
an  allusion  to  the  wedding-dress  or  the  pearl-parure,  or  some 
thing  to  recall  that  the  young  lady  had  been  an  expectant 
bride.  Mr.  Rory  never  prolonged  the  colloquy  beyond  neces- 
sity: for  Miss  Mari^,  with  all  that  sweet  acerbity,  seldom 
used  a  young  lady's  privilege  of  terminating  their  interviews 
herself. 

The  news  oi  the  deposit,  and  the  consent  of  Madame  d'Ehren- 
Btein  were  imparted  the  same  evening.  Some  days,  however, 
would  necessarily  elapse,  before  O'Morra  could  so  far  complete 
the  other  preliminaries  as  to  devote  himself  to  the  statue,  on 
which  he  wished  to  concentrate  his  undivided  powers.  In  the 
meantime  an  unexpected  and  even  singular  movement  of 
grandmamma  Dashon  occurred,  which,  like  her  liberal  credit 
to  the  young  sculptor,  gave  a  livelier  pleasure  to  Miss  Mari^ 
than  to  him.  It  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Dashon  felt  that  she  had 
been  uncivil  to  O'Morra  in  the  scene  at  the  vault.  At  all 
events,  on  the  day  after  the  estimate  was  agreed  upon,  she 
sent  him  a  note  to  the  following  effect : 

*'  Mrs.  Dashon  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Roderick 
O'Morra,  and  begs  him,  as  he  is  fond  of  riding,  to  accept  a 
horse  which  belonged  to  Miss  Dashon,  and  which  is  suffering 
from  want  of  exercise,  no  one  else  being  permitted  to  mount 
him.  He  is  a  perfect  lady's  horse,  though  a  little  wild  just 
now,  and  after  a  few  days'  riding  would  suit  very  well  Mr. 
O'Morra's  fair  friend  and  guest,  whose  relations  to  Mr.  R.  O'M. 
Mrs.  Dashon  can  scarcely  mistake. 

"No. Avenue,  May,  1866." 

On  the  terrace  after  dinner,  the  sun  just  setting  behind  the 
Jersey  hills,  Mr.  Rory  quietly  put  this  note  into  the  hands  of 
Miss  Mari4,  who  blushed  to  the  roota  of  her  black  tresses,  as 
•he  read  it. 

"  Grandmamma  is  a  lady  to  her  finger-tips !"  said  she.  "  And 
Arabr 

''  Is  in  the  stable  at  the  studio." 

"  I  will  ride  him  to-morrow." 

"  Had  you  not  better  let  me  try  him  first,  a  few  days  1    The 
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note  says  he  is  wild,  which  must  be  so,  if  he  has  not  beta 
properly  exercised." 

"  Do  yon  think,"  said  Rosemary,  with  a  deep  feminine  in- 
spiration, "  that  I  am  afraid  to  tame  down  Arab  1" 

"  It  is  clear  that  this  present  is  designed  for  yonr  benefit,** 
said  O'Morra,  "  for  there  is  a  side-saddle  with  the  horse,  and  a 
parcel,  which,  not  conceiving  at  all  what  it  was,  I  opened." 

''What  was  itl"  demanded  Rosemary,  with  another  Tivid 
suffusion. 

"  A  riding-habit,  with  hat,  gloves,  whip,  boots        " 

''  Oh,  grandmamma !" — She  conned  the  note  again. — "  She 
nas  no  idea  of  the  truth,  I  am  certain  I — ^I  understand  it 
Nothing  that  is  mine  must  ever  be  owned  or  worn  by  the  Yar- 
icks,  or  by  Augusta !    Stem,  sage  grandmamma  1" 

"  She  has  fallen  into  a  very  natural  mistake  on  one  pointy" 
observed  O'Morra. 

The  young  lady  stooped  to  pluck  a  flower. 

"  It  will  be  time  to  correct  it  (if  that  is  what  you  mean)  when 
all  her  mistakes  are  rectified." 

"  In  thanking  her,  then,  I  shall  not  allude  to  it  V* 

"  Consult  your  own  wishes  in  that  respect,  Mr.  0*Morra," 
said  the  young  lady,  with  infinite  composure.  "  To  me  it  is  a 
matter  of — perfect  indifference." — Pulling  to  pieces  one  of  the 
finest  roses  that  ever  grew. 

"  Then  I  shall  thank  her  in  my  own  name,  and  in  that  of  my 
lovely  friend  and  guest,^'  said  O'Morra,  with  more  than  usual 
spirit  and  emphasis,  "  and  pass  over  the  rest  in  silence." 

"  But  remember,  Mr.  Rory,  that  the  horse  is  mine — as  much 
as  the  habit,  which  certainly  appertains  in  no  wise  to  yon" — 
laughiug  gaily  and  satirically.  "  Grandmamma  haa  no  right  to 
give  away  my  property." 

Other  boarders  drew  near,  hearing  the  twilight  laughter, 
among  them  Count  Wissen,  and  O'Morra  disappeared. 

The  horse  was  brought  to  the  door  the  next  afternoon,  led 
by  a  mounted  groom :  Mr.  Rory  accompanying  on  Sorella. 
Arab  was  excited,  plunged,  reared,  and  could  scarcely  be  held 
by  the  united  exertions  of  Mr.  Rory  and  the  groom.  The 
ladies  gathered  in  the  porch  to  see  the  beautiful  horse ;  which 
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had  the  effect  to  fHghten  him  more,  so  that  he  seemed  quite 
unmanageable,  and  the  ladies  declared  that  it  would  be  the 
most  foolhardy  thing  for  Miss  Mari^  to  ride  him.  Why  did  not 
Mr.  Rory,  who  was  a  perfect  horseman,  exchange  with  her  1 

Then  appeared  on  the  steps  Rosemary  Dasl^on,  quite  superb 
in  beauty,  in  dark-green  riding-habit — an  open  jacket  richly 
embroidered  and  white  marseilles  waistcoat  buttoned  to 
her  throat.  She  was  booted  for  the  ride,  but  one  rose- white 
hand  was  bare.  Arab  started  so  suddenly  and  violently  that 
he  got  away  from  the  groom.  He  dashed  to  the  gate  of  the 
court-yard,  but  O'Morra  had  just  taken  the  precaution  to  close 
it.  The  horse  recoiled  upon  his  haunches,  then  plunged 
furiously  towards  the  garden,  leaped  over  the  box-borders,  and 
drew  back  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  which  went  off 
sheer  fifteen  feet. 

**  Don't  go  near  him !"  cried  Rosemary.  "  All  keep  away  I 
Let  me  manage  him.    Mr.  O'Morra,  I  entreat !" 

The  girl  advanced  down  the  gravelled  walk  slowly,  holding 
her  skirt,  and  calling :  **  Arab !  Arab  !"  in  a  sweet  low  voice. 

The  horse  pricked  up  his  ears.  Starting  again  with  a  wild 
movement  he  threw  his  head  in  the  air,  and  pranced  round  the 
garden,  trampling  the  flower-beds. 

"  Arab !  good  fellow !  Arab  !" — In  a  soothing  tone. 

He  approached  her  extended  hand.  She  stood  still,  dropped 
her  train,  and  with  the  other  hand  now  liberated  forbade  any 
one  to  interfere. 

*'  Arab !  good  boy — ^Arab !" — The  veiled  caressing  tone  vi- 
brated on  every  ear. 

The  horse  trembled  all  over.  The  girl  quietly  gathered  up 
her  skirt  again,  moved  one  foot  cautiously  forward ;  she  threw 
her  arm  over  his  neck ;  he  neighed  piteously 

<'  Down,  Arab !" — And  Arab  knelt  on  the  grass ;  Rosemary 
seated  herself  in  the  saddle,  and  held  on  to  the  horn  while  he 
rose.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  sight.  The  delight  of  the 
animal  was  evident,  pawing,  curveting,  whirling  around  with 
restrained  bounds  under  his  young  mistress.  The  girl 
smiled — all  radiant  with  her  triumph. — "  Come,  Mr.  Rory,  let 
OS  be  off!" 
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Arab  and  Sorella  sprang  through  the  open  gateway  abreast 
of  each  other,  and  the  lady  and  the  cavalier  galloped  up 
the  shady  street.  Solemn  as  a  post,  and  stiff  as  the  marble 
horseman  in  Don  Juan,Mr.  O'Morra's  groom  trotted  after  them. 

*'  That's  a  match !"  said  Miss  Tankerville. 

"  Do  you  think  so  r  cried  Mrs.  Varick.  "  Why  they  hardly 
speak ;  and  Miss  Mari^  will  talk  in  French  to  the  count  by  the 
hour !" 

"  Miss  Mari4  is  not  like  you,  dear,  to  announce  her  partiali- 
ties in  large  show-bills." 

"  Very  fine  !  Miss  Mari^  is  perfection,  of  course,  in  yowr 
opinion.  Miss  Tankerville !  But  for  all  that,  I  am  convinced 
she  has  set  her  heart  upon  being  a  countess." 

"  What  do  you  think,  Madame  d'Ehrenstein  1"  asked  Miss 
Tankerville. 

"  M.  de  Wissen  is  likely  to  captivate  any  young  girl,  if  he 
seriously  undertake  it,"  said  the  countess,  diplomatically. 
"  Monsieur  O'Morra  is  also  a  young  man  of  singular  advantages.'* 

"  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra,"  observed  Mrs.  Seymour,  rather  ear- 
nestly, yet  laughing  at  the  same  time,  "  is  not  more  attentive 
to  Miss  Mari^  than  he  is  bound  to  be  to  his  father's  guest.  / 
think  he  is  remarkably  distant  to  her,  and  that  she  feels  it." 

"  You  are  as  clear-sighted  as  my  sister  Laura,"  said  Miss 
Tankerville. 

"  My  theory  is,"  said  Miss  Graves,  "  that  Miss  Mari4  is  mar- 
ried already." 

"  Oh !"  cried  all  the  ladies,  and  there  was  a  general  laugh  at 
Miss  Graves's  expense. 

A  curious  figure — an  old  beggar,  in  an  inky  slouched  bat, 
neglected  tow-like  beard  and  venerable  rags — ^had  watched 
this  whole  scene  from  without  the  courtyard  railing.  Few 
else  had  noticed  him,  but  the  quick  eye  of  Rose  Dashon,  ever 
on  the  look  out  for  wayside  misery,  and  accustomed  to  inter- 
pret the  silence  of  hundreds  of  humble  petitioners,  had  per^ 
ceived  him  in  the  midst  of  her  excitement ;  and  as  Rosemary, 
with  the  princely  spirit  that  nature  and  culture  had  given  her, 
was  always  prepared  for  these  occasions,  she  had  tossed  ih& 
poor  wretch  a  piece  of  silver  as  she  cantered  by. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ALMOST  A   PROPOSAL. 

Thb  day  following  was  rainy.  No  ride.  The  day  after  was 
fine.  Miss  Mari6  and  O'Morra  rode  out  together.  It  is  undo- 
niable  that  these  rides  were  very  agreeable  to  Rosemary.  Why 
not  1  They  were  perfectly  en  rigle,  in  the  first  place.  A  young 
lady  necessarily  rides;  as  necessarily  she  needs  a  cavalier. 
With  a  groom  some  dozen  yards  behind  (provided  the  groom's 
steed  can  keep  so  near),  mademoiselle  is  under  surveillance. 
To  a  right-minded  young  woman  that  is  an  infinite  comfort. 
Bhe  has  the  consciousness  of  being  all  right.  Yet  O'Morra 
was  a  somewhat  silent  and  reserved  companion.  He  had  not 
resources  always  at  his  command  to  entertain  a  young  lady  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  But  then  if  they  were  riding 
fast,  they  could  not  talk.  If  they  were  walking  their  horses 
or  gently  ambling  along  some  green  and  shady  lane,  or 
stopping  to  enjoy  a  view,  the  very  occasion  furnished  a  topic 
sufficient  to  prove  mutual  friendliness,  and  that  sufficed. 
Rosemary  was  fond  of  being  left  to  her  own  meditations. 
Once  on  this  very  ride,  when  they  had  reached  a  point  where 
there  was  a  noble  view  of  the  ocean,  with  white  sails  in  the 
offing,  and  a  black  steamship  ploughing  along,  not  a  single 
word  was  said  by  either.  O'Morra  lifted  his  riding  cap  and  let 
the  breeze  play  in  his  tawny  locks,  as  it  fluttered  the  hair  and 
plume  of  his  companion ;  and  so  he  sat  looking  over  the  waves 
in  silence.  Rosemary  talked  low  nonsense  to  Arab,  patting  the 
horse's  black  neck,  and  playingr  with  his  brown  mane.  Once 
or  twice  Rory  looked  at  her  seriously,  and  then  she  occupied 
herself  still  more  busily  with  Arab,  and  never  raised  her  eyes 
towards  hej  young  companion. 
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On  their  return,  O'Morra  said  as  they  were  nearing  town  :— 
"  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  escort  yon  to>mrrow,  Miss 
Dashon.     I  shall  be  absent  for  a  few  days." 

"  Indeed !" — With  a  look  of  inquiry.      "  I  am  sorry." 

"  I  hope  that  my  father  will  be  able  to  take  you  to  driTe 
occasionally;  but  if  not,  and  on  days  when  he  is  engaged 
Count  Wissen,  I  am  sure,  will  be  happy.  He  used  to  ride  with 
me  a  great  deal,  and  that  it  may  be  pleasanter  to  him,  I  will 
leave  Sorella  at  his  disposal." 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Rory,  that  strictly  speaking  I  need  no 
escort  but  your  father's  groom — as  I  suppose  I  must  ride — Dr. 
Galenson  says  so— ^nd  Arab  needs  to  be  daily  exercised." 

"  Of  course  you  must  ride,  Miss  Mari^.  You  are  accustomed 
to  it,  and  Galenson  says  you  absolutely  require  it.  He  told  mj 
father  that  in  spite  of  your  bloom  and  apparent  health,  yoq 
have  not  yet  recoTered  your  full  vigor,  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  indispensable.  I  hope  yoa 
will  not  fail  every  fine  day  ;  and  all  the  days  are  likely  to  be 
fine  now ;  the  weather  is  indeed  charming ;  and  Wissen,  as  I 
said,  will  be  delighted  to  accompany  you.  I  will  speak  to  him 
about  it  this  evening." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  have  the  count  bored,"  said  Rosemary. 
*'  His  excellency  is  not  so  young  as  you,  Mr.  Rory — it  may  not 
be  agreeable  to  him  to  take  a  daily  ride  with  a  chit  of  a  girl 
like  me." 

''If  he  does  not  like  it,  rely  on  it  he  will  frame  a  polite 
excuse  for  not  doing  it.  I  know  the  count.  You  most  not  ride 
alone,  my  dear  Miss  Dashon — not  yet !" 

After  dinner  Rory  proposed  to  the  count  to  take  a  cigar 
together  in  the  latter's  room,  which  overlooked  the  bay,  and 
then  broke  to  him  what  he  wished  him  to  do  in  regard  to  Miv 
Maria's  daily  rides. 

**  Sorry  to  hear  you  are  going  to  be  absent,  my  dear  fellow. 
How  long  1  A  whole  week !  Doesn't  that  put  the  statue  back 
a  little  1  I  should  think  you  would  want  to  begin  while  you 
are  in  the  heat." 

It  was  the  very  question  that  had  risen  a  dozen  times  to 
Rosemary's  lips,  and  had  been  suppressed. 
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"  It  is  that  very  thing  sends  me  off,"  said  Mr.  Rory.  "  I 
shall  never  get  to  work,  nnless  I  can  break  away  from  here 
awhile." 

"  Oh,  then  you  are  really  about  to  bury  yourself  in  your 
studio,  to  make  a  beginning  ? — I  understand." 

Rory  made  an  evasive  answer,  and  M.  de  Wi.H8en,  too  prac- 
tised a  diplomat  to  be  deceived  by  so  young  a  man,  saw  that 
there  was  something  else,  and  he  determined  to  ascertain  what 
it  was.    With  O'Morra  frankness  was  the  best  plan  always. 

"  I  see  that  there  is  something  wrong,  Rory,  or  you  would 
not  be  leaving  us  at  this  moment,  or  looking  for  a  substitute  in 
your  natural  office  as  Miss  Maria's  cavalier.  Still  less,  I  think, 
would  you  be  deferring  the  commencement  of  this  most  import- 
ant work.  Madam  Dashon  will  be  sending  -or  coming  here  to 
inquire  after  you." 

"  I  shall  send  her  a  note  to  explain  that  I  am  absent  for  a 
few  days  on  the  business  of  the  monument — that  will  keep  her 
quiet." 

"  You  have  not  quarrelled  with  Miss  Rose  1" 

"  Absurd !  no,  indeed." 

"  Nor  proposed  to  her  (in  the  American  fashion),  and  been 
aagely  repulsed  (on  French  principles)  1" 

"  I  shall  never  propose  to  any  lady  in  the  American  fashion, 
consequently  I  shall  never  experieitce  a-repulse." 

"  Yet  you  quit  her  and  surrender  your  fascinating  privileges 
as  host  and  quasi-frere  to  another — a  rival,  perhaps,  Mr.  Rory — 
and  above  all  retire  from  the  roal  source  of  your  hap[)iest 
inspiration — for  such,  with  all  your  talent  and  marvellous 
industry,  Rosemary  Dashon  has  been  to  you,  my  young  friend.'* 

Rory  gave  his  half-finished  cigar  a  toss  that  flung  it  entirely 
clear  of  the  terrace,  and  rising  paced  the  room.  M.  de  Wissen 
hummed  a  military  air,  accompanying  himself  with  a  very 
akiiful  drum-major  performance  with  the  knuckles  on  the 
window-sill.  Then  the  count,  who  was  smoking  cigarrettes,  lit 
a  fresh  one,  still  not  internipting  Mr.  Rory's  meditation. 

"  I  see,  Wissen,"  said  O'Morra  at  last,  in  a  rather  grave  tone, 
"  thai  unless  I  explain,  you  will  attribute  this  move  of  mine  to 
a  cause  that  does  not  exist.    It  is  really  and  solely  with  a  view 
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to  my  proposed  work  that  I  am  going  away.  Tou  think,  I 
dare  say,  that  this  will  be  to  remove  f^om  my  inspiration.  I 
differ  with  you  there.  I  know  a  good  many  young  artists, 
prodigiously  clever  fellows,  who  work  after  the  method  you 
suppose.  If  they  have  something  on  hand,  they  look  over 
casts  and  drawings — ^fill  themselves  with  the  antique— take  a 
strong  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning — or  a  brandy  cocktaiF* — 
energetically  striking  his  open  palm — "  put  their  studio  in  flrst- 
rate  order — and  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  good 
model,  they  are  all  right  Sometimes  these  fellows  produce 
beautiful  things,  but  things  in  which  I  feel  a  great  want.  Un- 
less I  could  do  something  which  to  me  seems  higher,  I  should 
quit  my  art  in  disgust.  I  would  even  go  into  politics,  as  my 
father  wishes.  It  would  be  better  to  be  President  than  a  mere 
marble-carver." 

''Ah!  you  would  rather  be  President!"  said  the  count, 
laughing.  "  Well,  I  conceive  your  horror  of  marble-carving 
now !" 

"  This  monument,  for  instance — I  could  execute  it  mechani- 
cally. A  simple  portrait  of  Rose  Dashon,  executed  with  loving 
fidelity,  would  possess  a  charm.  But  that  is  not  my  idea!  To 
realize  my  idea,  I  must  fly  from  her  intoxicating  presence. 
8he  overpowers  me  with  the  reality  of  her  flesh  and  blood 
loveliness;  my  spiritual  power  is  paralyzed,  my  imagination 
droops ;  it  is  only  our  present  mortal  life,  her  womanly  sweet- 
ness, and  earthly  bridals,  and  the  mother  shining  through  the 
maid,  that  I  can  think  of: — the  eternal,  the  unchangeable,  the 
impassible  life,  ever  virgin,  ever  pure :  they  escape  me.  I  must 
go,  Wissen,  into  solitude ;  I  must  meditate  on  the  Four  Last 
Things ;  by  fasting,  vigil,  discipline  and  prayer,  I  must  purify 
my  spirit  till  it  spring  to  the  height  where  I  wish  it  to  soar." 

With  these  words,  Rory  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

"A  singular  youth!  Art  is  his  mistress.  After  all,  his 
method,  I  believe,  was  that  of  the  grand  old  painters  and 
sculptors.  Does  he  not,  however,  overrate  his  power  when  he 
supposes  that  by  following  their  method  he  can  rival  their 
works  1  His  bust  in  the  Exhibition  is  marvellous,  bnt  it  is  a 
recollection   of    Rose   Dashon,  A*om   whom   he   now  flees. 
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Whether  that  flight  is  conscious  weakness,  or  a  rare  strength 
of  will,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meanwhile,  M.  le  comte, 
your  game  is  clear.  In  love  as  in  war,  the  successful  general 
is  he  who  knows  the  value  of  minutes.  It  is  clear  that  Rory 
intentionally  abandons  to  me  his  pretensions  (whatever  they 
are)  to  the  peerless  Rose.  A  whole  week  !  Many  a  campaign 
has  been  decided  by  the  combinations  of  a  week.  If  I  suc- 
ceed, I  shall  ask  my  recall ; — in  Europe,  with  such  a  bride, 
such  a  fortune,  what  position  under  the  throne  in  not  open  to 
a  noble  1  Yet  I  think  that  after  showing  her,  I  would  rather 
eschew  courts,  which  would  be  fatal  to  that  adorable  simpli- 
city, restore  magnificently  the  ancestral  chateau,  and  live  en 
grand  seigneur  in  the  country  the  remainder  of  my  days." 

The  week  passed  swiftly.  It  was  the  most  perfect  weather 
that  could  be  imagined.  There  were  showers  in  the  night, 
enough  to  lay  the  dust.  The  roads  were  in  capital  order ;  the 
country  green  as  an  emerald.  Count  Wissen  and  Miss  Mari^ 
(attended  by  Mr.  O'Morra's  groom)  rode  out  every  afternoon. 
Cahal  O'Morra  did  not  like  it  at  all,  and  grumbled  at  Rory's 
absence  every  day  at  breakfast,  and  proposed  to  treat  Miss 
Mari4  to  a  drive  in  the  dog-cart ;  but  in  fact,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  court.  Madam  d'Ehrenstein  was 
secretly  displeased  that  after  her  consent  given,  Mr.  Rory 
O'Morra  should  defer  availing  himself  of  it  to  begin  the  sittings. 
Miss  Mari<3  doubtless  had  her  own  speculations,  but  as  she  kept 
them  strictly  to  herself,  there  is  no  telling  what  they  were.  The 
gentlemen  were  inclined  to  bet  on  the  count.  Rus6  had  always 
leaned  that  way.  He  thought  Miss  Mari6  (the  most  discreet 
young  American  lady  he  had  ever  known)  a  great  deal  too 
wise  not  to  prefer  a  man  of  three  and  thirty  to  a  youngster  of 
twenty-four,  who  when  she  was  faded,  would  scarcely  be  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  Forrester,  who  hated  foreign  counts,  and 
liked  Rory  prodigiously,  was  much  annoyed  at  the  young 
man's  absence  at  this  critical  juncture.  He  concluded  that 
when  the  race  came  off  Rory  would  be  "  no-where." 

The  handsome  and  witty  Minister,  though  a  foreigner,  was 
not  the  man  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  horse's  feet.  In 
their  evening  conversations,  so  much  commented  upon  by  the 
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boarders,  Wissen  had  entertained  Miss  Mari6  with  his  adTem- 
tares  in  Africa,  where  as  a  young  man  he  had  serred  by  the 
order  of  his  goTernment,  in  order  to  learn  war  in  what  was 
then  its  only  practical  school.  In  these  narratires  his  friend 
CcBur  de  lion  (as  he  always  called  him,  while  Rosemary's  heart 
beat  and  her  color  came  and  went  at  the  name),  frequently 
figured.  Now,  in  their  rides,  when  there  were  no  listeners,  he 
spoke  to  Rosemary  openly  of  her  father,  tracing  the  resem- 
blance between  them  in  features  and  disposition ;  and  so,  skil- 
fully advanced  to  other  personal  topics ;  asked  natural  ques- 
tions ;  and  drew  her  into  a  full  account  of  her  own  history. 
Rosemary  acknowledged,  and  indeed  openly  said  that  the 
count  was  the  most  agreeable  and  fascinating  man  she  had  eyes 
met.  His  breeding  was  so  perfect ;  among  a  thousand  Ameri- 
cans of  the  highest  class,  she  thought,  you  would  hardly  find 
one  whose  manners  were  so  finished.  Then  his  information 
was  so  varied,  and  his  view  so  penetrating  and  sagacious.  He 
did  not  utter  commonplaces  on  any  subject,  or  if  he  did,  he 
had  the  art  to  give  them  the  air  of  philosophic  novelty. 

This  and  much  more  Miss  Mari6  ftunkly  imparted  to  Ma- 
dame d'Ehrenstein  and  Miss  Tankerville.  Indeed  she  praised 
Count  Wissen  to  everybody,  and  always  with  a  certain  warmth 
of  manner :  as  if  anybody  doubted  that  she  admired  him.  Ai 
for  poor  Mr.  Rory,  his  name  never  escaped  her  lips.  Mn. 
Varick  desired  Miss  Marid's  opinion  of  Mr.  R.  O'Morra. 

*'  I  have  seen  very  little  of  Mr.  Rory,"  replied  Rosemary,  ply- 
ing her  crochet :  "  what  I  have  seen,  I  like." 

*'  Don't  you  think  he  is  very,  very  handsome  1" 

"  There's  no  denying  that,"  said  Rosemary,  with  a  smile. 

''  And  such  a  genius !  Why,  that  '  Marble  Bride*  of  his  in 
the  Exhibition,  is  the  town-talk,  Mr.  Forrester  says." 

"I  have  not  seen  it  yet,"  said  Rosemary  with  a  bhish. 
"  There  !  I  have  broken  my  crochet  needle." 

This  slight  misfortune  diverted  the  conversation  from  a  topid 
in  which  Miss  Mari^  evidently  took  a  slighter  intereat. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  correct  historian,  we  are  bound  to  relate 
that  Miss  Mari6  about  this  time  had  the  indiscreet  curiosity  to 
visit  the  Exhibition.    It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  croved 
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the  Ferry  since  her  convalescence.  That  is  not  all.  She  went 
alone.  Judge  her  leniently,  ye  mesdames  and  mesdemoiseUes 
(firan^aises.)  Even  the  angels  fell.  Eve  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  (Rosemary's,  not  Eve's)  was 
a  very  venial  transgression.  The  girl  had  another  errand  in 
New  York,  one  that  she  deemed  indispensable.  She  went  in  a 
kind  of  disguise^black  and  rose,  and  a  thick  green  veil.  We 
like  to  be  particular,  and  have  our  own  reasons  for  it.  Hoops, 
rigorously  speaking,  were  not  yet  known,  but  crinoline  (verita- 
ble skirts  of  crinoline)  were,  and  of  an  amphtude  that  left  little 
to  be  desired.  Rosemary  was  thus  fenced  in ;  a  .shape  that  some 
would  have  known  among  a  thousand  was  effectually  disguised. 
What  those  dark  loose  flowing  robes  concealed  might  have 
had  fifteen  years  or  fifty — till  you  saw  the  face  you  could  not 
tell ;  and  the  face,  as  we  remarked,  could  be  seen  only  through 
a  thick  green  veil. 

Rosemary  fulfilled  her  errand,  whatever  it  was,  and  got  into 
an  omnibus  to  return.  As  luck  would  have  it,  who  should  be 
in  the  omnibus  but  Roosey  Varick  1  Roosey  took  her  faro.  It 
was  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the  world  that  Roosey  was 
near-sighted,  and  too  proud  to  wear  glasses.  When  he  returned 
her  the  change,  their  hands  touched.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
omnibus  filled  up,  and  Rosemary,  finding  herself  next  a  gen- 
tleman in  what  was  to  her  a  disagreeable  proximity, — had  she 
been  used  to  riding  in  omnibuses,  she  would  not  have  minded 
such  a  trifie, — pulled  the  strap  and  got  out.  She  found  herself 
at  the  door  of  the  Academy.  The  temptation  was  too  strong. 
She  tripped  along  the  passage,  paid  her  quarter,  bought  a 
catalogue,  and  entered.  After  some  time  she  found  the  "  Mar- 
ble Bride."  Before  it,  on  one  of  the  benches,  sat  grand- 
mamma ! 

Rosemary's  heart  beat  to  suffocation.  She  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  draw  near  cautiously,  till  she  stood  directly 
behind  Mrs.  Dashon.  Qood  Heavens  !  if  she  were  to  draw  that 
veil !  The  poor  old  lady,  who  was  alone,  sobbed  deeply  and 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Rose  threw  back  her 
veU  rather  wildly,  and  looked  at  the  bust.  She  immediately 
saw  the  portrait-like  resemblance,  yet  so  elevated  and  purified, 
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to  herself.  Her  eye  sank  to  the  neck  and  its  mysteriow 
drapery ;  the  medal ;  the  pliant  robe,  so  simple  yet  so  expres- 
sive! At  that  instant  a  shriek  burst  from  a  woman's  lips; 
Rosemary  saw  a  lady  sink  to  the  floor,  and  grandmanuna  rise 
to  go  to  her.  She  did  not  offer  assistance,  bat  drew  down  her 
yeil,  and  passing  through  another  gallery,  made  her  way  into 
the  street. 

The  question  will  probably  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our 
fair  readers  whether  the  count  took  advantage  of  those  daily 
social  rides  to  "  propose"  to  Miss  Dashon  "  in  the  American 
fashion.*'  M.  de  Wissen  was  an  accomplished  diplomat  and  a 
profound  student  of  character.  Rosemary  was  transparent  as 
the  finest  chrystal, — ^when  she  thought  fit.  One  afternoon* 
when  the  week  was  nearly  up,  the  count  led  the  conversaUon 
towards  the  most  delicate  of  all  subjects,  with  a  young  woman. 
They  were  on  the  very  spot  wlfere  she  and  Rory  had  stopped 
for  the  ocean  view,  and  where  neither  of  those  young  persons 
had  uttered  a  single  word  to  each  other.  The  procedure  of 
the  count  was  infinitely  cautious ;  but  there  are  some  crea- 
tures,— partridges,  or  trout,  for  instance — that  take  alarm  at  a 
shadow.  You  shall  step  on  a  dry  stem,  and  away  whirrs  the 
game. 

"  I  have  been  brought  up,  as  your  Excellency  is  aware," 
said  Rosemary, — "  be  quiet,  Arab ! — to  consider  marriage  as 
something  which  my  parents  (in  my  case,  my  grandparents) 
were  to  arrange  for  me.  Assuredly,  in  my  present  position, 
separated  from  them,  and  responsible  for  my  own  conduct,  it 
will  be  my  care  to  avoid  everything  that  may  forestall  their 
decision." 

"  I  admire  your  prudence,"  said  the  Minister :  "  it  is  quite 
worthy  of  you." 

"  As  for  love,"  said  the  girl,  laughing,  and  turning  her  beau- 
tiful head  with  an  expression  of  infinite  vivacity,  "  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  experienced  such  a  feeling,  if  it  be  anything 
like  what  I  read  of,  and  what  the  ladies  all  say  it  is.  Neither 
have  I  the  slightest  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  a  pas- 
sion which  I  observe  causes  some  of  my  friends  to  behave  in  a 
manner  that  violates  all  my  ideas  of  decorum.    If  I  marry,  if. 
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U  comie,  I  shall  love  my  husband  with  all  the  deyotion  of  which 
a  female  heart  is  capable— -I  feel  that  here" — tapping  lightly 
somewhere  on  her  white  waistcoat :  "  till  then,  my  sentiments 
for  any  individaal,  however  deep  or  tender" — the  Toice  shook 
a  little — "  will  be  a  secret  of  my  own  conscience,  the  portals 
of  which  I  shall  know  how  to  guard  from  impertinent 
intrusion." 

Wissen  was  fairly  puzzled.  She  spoke  too  ft-ankly  to  mean 
him.  It  was  not  clear  to  him  that  she  meant  anybody.  Her 
Tiews,  at  all  events,  were  most  precise  and  clear.  She  under- 
stood herself,  and  her  course  was  decided  on.  She  would  listen 
to  no  one's  addresses  in  her  present  position :  and  as  for  her 
affections,  any  attempt  to  ascertain  their  secret  bent  (if  any 
they  had)  would  be  resented  as  impertinence. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

"  DIBS   IILX,   DIES  ILLA.*' 

"  To- DAT  at  twelve,  madame." 

"  I  sball  be  at  your  service,  mademoiselle." 

At  tweWe  a  carriage  was  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Varick,  who  was 
always  peeping  out  of  her  window,  specially  when  a  carriage 
drove  into  the  court-yard,  perceived  that  they  were  Mr. 
O'Morra^s  horses,  and  the  stiff  groom  as  coachman,  and  de- 
clared that  Mr.  O'Morra  had  actually  gone  and  bought  a  new 
barouche  for  Miss  Mari^  to  ride  in!  Presently  came  down 
Madame  d'Ehrenstein  and  Mademoiselle  Mari^,  both  in  elegant 
carriage  costume,  and  Mrs.  Varick  said  they  were  going  to 
make  calls  in  New  York  ;  but  then  Miss  M.  had  a  large  paper 
parcel,  very  big,  but  very  light,  which  she  bestowed  with  care 
on  the  front  seat ;  and  then  Mrs.  V .  said  that  Miss  Maii6  was 
taking  back  a  dress  to  be  altered. 

The  barouche  made  a  rapid  course  towards  the  Falton  ferry, 
but  soon  turned  up  one  of  the  streets  running  easterly,  swept 
round  into  Court  street,  as  if  about  to  take  the  road  to  Green- 
wood, and  after  some  minutes  fast  driving,  rolled  into  shady 
Pacific,  and  stopped  at  young  0'Morra*s  studio.  The  ladies 
got  out,  Miss  Mari^  took  the  parcel,  and  the  carriage  drove 
away.  A  light  tap  on  one  of  the  valves  of  the  big  doable 
door  was  answered  by  a  workman  in  leather  apron  and  paper 
cap,  who  admitted  the  ladies  without  inquiry. 

The  street  door  opened  directly  into  an  apartment  of  fedr 
dimensions,  the  walls  stuccoed  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  lined 
with  casts  —  busts,  bas-reliefs,  torsos,  complete  figures,  all 
helter-skelter.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  a  settee  for  visitors. 
But  the  workman,  saying  in  a  foreign  accent : — "  You  wiU 
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Mr.  O'Morra — ^walk  this  way,  signore  !"  led  on  to  a  much 
larger  and  very  peculiar  apartment  beyond,  to  which  the  first 
seemed  only  an  anteroom. 

This  second  piece  was  about  thirty  feet  deep  by  forty-flve  in 
width,  and  nearly  thirty  high,  to  the  flat,  open  timber  roof.  It 
was  neither  ceiled  nor  plastered  ;  was  paved  with  brick ;  and 
the  light  (except  what  entered  from  an  open  door)  came  from 
a  single  huge  square  window,  not  only  as  high  as  the  roof,  but, 
by  means  of  a  dormer,  projecting  above  it.  There  were  other 
windows,  but  all  closed  by  inside  shutters,  and  barred. 

There  were  many  casts  ranged  along  the  naked  brick  walls 
of  this  vast  room,  and  various  curious  iron  implements  hung 
about ;  there  were  several  heavy  wooden  platforms,  apparently 
fitted  so  as  to  revolve  on  their  moveable  carriages ;  attached  to 
an  upright  wooden  pillar  was  a  huge  crane  for  lifting  weights  ; 
beneath  it  a  trap-door.  Close  by  lay  a  block  of  white  marble. 
On  one  side,  near  the  open  door,  which  looked  into  a  garden, 
stood  in  the  light  a  marble  bust  just  blocking  out,  blind  and 
bloated  form ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  on  a  pedestal,  a 
cast  which  Rosemary  recognized  at  a  glance  as  that  of  the  bust 
in  the  Exhibition.  It  appeared  to  be  stuck  all  over  with  black 
pins,  and  she  perceived  that  the  marble  was  to  be  a  copy,  on 
which  the  Italian  who  admitted  them  was  at  work. 

There  were  other  doors,  also  open ;  one  looked  into  what 
seemed  a  carpenter's  shop,  with  a  lathe  for  turning ;  another 
into  what  was  evidently  a  forge,  for  Rosemary  heard  the  bel- 
lows and  saw  the  sparks  fly.  On  the  side  by  which  they  had 
entered  was  a  plain  wooden  stair,  rising  some  six  feet.  The 
workman,  after  laying  down  a  tool  which  he  had  hitherto 
carried,  ascended  this  stair,  inviting  the  ladies  to  follow.  It 
led  to  a  door,  which  he  opened  with  a  key,  as  there  was  no 
door-handle,  and  which  discovered  another  flight,  terminating 
in  a  room  above,  over  the  anteroom,  quite  pleasantly  fitted 
up.  The  walls  were  brown ;  there  was  a  single  square  window ; 
but  the  floor  had  a  green  drugget,  there  was  a  lounge  in  green 
billiard  cloth,  several  large  chairs  similarly  fitted,  an  antique 
carved  oaken  cabinet,  a  mirror,  a  table,  a  large  rack  full  of 
portfolios,  some  book-cases  well  filled,  an  old  Cremona  fiddle 
18 
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in  a  corner.  As  eyerywhere,  there  were  casts ;  also  drawings, 
and  some  grotesque  sketches  in  charcoal  on  the  brown  walls ; 
but  not  a  single  nude :  of  which  below  there  were  plenty. 

Scarcely  had  they  noted  the  many  objects  in  this  chamber  with 
the  rapid  eye  of  feminine  curiosity,  while  Miss  Mari^  deposited 
her  parcel  on  the  table,  when  their  conductor,  after  listening  a 
moment,  rapped  on  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  which  opened 
and  O'Morra  made  his  appearance. 

"  You  are  punctual,  ladies,"  said  Bory,  quietly,  as  if  he  had 
parted  from  them  the  mom.  "Excuse  me  for  not  offering 
you  my  hand ;  it  is  bedaubed  with  clay.  Please  come  into 
this  room.    Carlo,  you  will  admit  no  one,  on  any  pretext.** 

The  room  into  which  the  young  sculptor  ushered  his  visitors 
was  of  the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  and  lighted  in  the  same 
manner,  but  less  comfortable.  The  floor  was  bare.  A  few 
chairs  and  a  table  and  various  contrivances  for  a  sculptor's 
work  constituted  the  furniture.  There  were  no  casts,  but 
quite  a  number  of  religious  pictures  and  prints.  At  the  far- 
ther end  was  a  large  picture  in  oil,  very  old,  representing 
Christ's  second  coming — a  glory  of  angels  and  saints  surround- 
ing the  Lord,  above ;  below,  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and 
the  unjust.  In  the  midst  of  the  room,  on  one  of  the  heavy 
platforms  before  described,  was  a  tall  mass  of  wet  dark  clay, 
which  bore  about  the  same  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  as  the  pillar  of  salt  in  the  plain  of  Sodom  does  to  Lot% 
wife.  On  the  plain  solid  table  stood  a  figure  in  the  same  wet 
clay,  and  about  two  feet  high,  which  was  even  beautifuL 

It  was  ten  days  since  Rosemary  had  seen  Rory,  and  she  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  change  in  him.  O'Morra  was  pale — it 
might  be  partly  his  long  dark-green  working  robe  or  blouse ; 
but  his  features  were  sharp,  and  almost  emaciated ;  that  fine 
ruddy  firmness  of  the  young  man's  cheek  was  gone.  His  large 
gray  eye  shone  with  a  wonderful  brilliancy,  but  the  mouldings 
of  the  brow  and  socket,  though  still  clear  and  beautiful,  were 
hollowed  out.  There  was  a  slight  severity,  if  not  a  trace  of 
suffering  about  the  mouth,  the  classic  lines  of  which  had  so 
deepened  that  he  looked  ten  years  older  for  those  ten  days.  Yet 
his  whole  expression  was  serene  and  full  of  sweetness.    Rose- 
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jDBTj,  who  had  been  having  some  hard  thonghto  of  him,  felt 
her  heart  melt. 

"  You  have  been  ill,  Mr.  Bory  T*  she  said,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears. 

"  I  never  was  better  in  my  life,  Miss  Rose.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  model  for  the  statue  1" — Pointing  to  the  little  clay 
figure  on  the  table. 

"  I  Uke  it." 

"  Very  pretty,  very  pretty !"  said  Madame  d'Ehrenstein. 

**  I  don't  like  it,"  said  O'Morra.  "  I  never  could  do  any- 
thing with  these  baby  models" — crushing  with  one  hand  all 
shape  out  of  the  clay :  "  my  model  is  in  my  mind." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  O'Morra !"  cried  the  countess. 

"  Now,  then,  ladies,"  pursued  O'Morra,  with  a  slight  stern- 
ness mingled  with  infinite  courtesy,  "  I  must  be  a  little  des- 
potic. Madame  d'Ehrenstein,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
sit  in  this  comer,  where  you  can  observe  all  that  passes,  but 
where  I  must  exact  strict  silence.  I  can  furnish  you  with  a 
book,  or  a  portfolio  of  exquisite  crayons." 

The  countess  chose  the  portfolio,  and  took  her  seat,  much 
wondering.  A  chair  was  already  placed  for  Rosemary  on  a 
square  carpeted  platform  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  the 
pure  light  fell  strongest  from  the  high  window.  In  the  mean- 
time she  went  into  the  anteroom,  where  the  mirror  and  cabi- 
net were,  to  lay  aside  her  bonnet  and  outer  wrappings,  re-ap- 
pearing in  a  simple  evening  dress  of  pure  white  cashmere,  falling 
in  soft  folds  to  her  feet.  A  gold  cincture  confined  the  waist. 
Bhe  seated  herself  obediently  to  his  gesture.  Rosemary  sat 
with  her  back  to  the  countess,  and  her  face  to  the  old  brilliant 
picture  of  the  glorious  Coming,  with  its  angels  in  sky-blue 
robes  and  saints  with  gilded  halos. 

"  A  very  interesting  picture,"  Rory  said. 

"  Very !    I  can  hardly  take  my  eyes  ofi*  from  it." 

'*  Very  well,  as  you  must  look  at  some  point  in  particular, 
suppose  that  you  look  at  that  picture." 

"  Is  the  position  in  which  I  sit  of  any  consequence  1" 

"  As  long  as  you  do  not  lean  back,  and  continue  to  look  at 
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the  picture,  it  is  of  no  conseqaence.    Yoa  may  change  it  wheo- 
OTer  you  like.    Be  qaite  nncoDBtrained  in  that  respect." 

"  I  am  glad  you  allow  me  to  sit.  I  supposed  the  sitting 
would  be  a  standing." 

"Not  to-day.  Another  time  I  may  try  your  patience 
farther." 

While  Rosemary  sat  thus,  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  picture, 
and  scarcely  seeing  O'Morra,  who  stood  near  his  pile  of  clay, 
working  it  with  an  instrument  into  shape,  he  couTersed  with  her 
in  a  tranquil  tone.  She  was  pleased  though  surprised  at  this, 
for  from  the  rigid  silence  he  had  imposed  on  the  countess,  she 
had  counted  on  more  than  usual  taciturnity  on  his  part.  First, 
he  gaye  her  a  history  of  the  picture,  painted  by  a  monk  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Thence  he  naturally  passed  to  the  subject 
of  which  it  treated.  All  representations  of  so  great  a  theme, 
the  crowning  event  of  human  history,  but  l3nng  beyond  the 
domain  of  human  experience,  were  unsatisfactory.  Rosemary 
thought  so  too.  Insensibly  he  diverged  to  the  mighty  scene 
itself.  His  language,  remarkably  calm  and  unexcited,  but 
admirably  chosen,  became  soon  the  outline  of  a  meditation  on 
the  Final  Judgment.  Circumstance  after  circumstance  taken 
from  Holy  Writ  came  in  to  heighten  the  tremendous  word-pic- 
ture, and  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  Rosemary  and  himself  were 
placed  as  assistants  and  spectators. 

"  We  may  suppose  that  our  purgation  will  not  have  ceased 
before,  as  it  will  certainly  cease  then.  What  feelings  must  be 
ours,  in  such  a  case,  when  we  shall  have  burst  the  prison  of  the 
tomb,  to  behold  the  tomb  itself,  the  solid  earth,  crumble  and 
melt,  and  yet  feel  in  our  own  risen  bodies  the  throb  of  eternal 
life !  What  a  moment !  "the  wedding  again  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit  instantaneously  co-glorified;  a  fiict  of  which  we  shall 
take  note  with  perfect  intellectual  clearness,  even  in  the  same 
instant  that  the  Beatific  Vision  breaks  upon  us  with  its  infinite 
vistas  of  entrancing  splendor !" 

Rosemary's  beautiful  face  kindled  like  a  vase  lighted  tnm 
within ;  she  leaned  a  little  forward  and  raised  one  fi^ir  arm 
towards  the  old  picture,  as  if  she  would  have  spoken. 

"  The  resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  its  glorification,  its  divini- 
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sation  alittost,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  consoling  dogmas  of 
oar  faith.  That  body  is  immortal  already  in  my  opinion ;  it 
shall  breathe  and  pulsate,  shall  see  and  hear,  have  motion  and 
force  and  splendor,  while  God  shall  be  God.  What  is  the 
grave  7  You  have  lain  in  it  once,  yet  now  you  live !  What  has 
happened  to  you  in  a  figure  shall  happen  to  us  all  in  reality. 
You  ought  to  feel  this  vividly — you,  once  the  motionless 
tenant  of  a  tomb !" 

From  that  time  O'Morra  worked  on  in  silence.  At  last 
Rosemary  timidly  glanced  at  him — for  she  was  weary.  He 
was  not  looking  at  her  at  all ;  his  bright  eye  was  fixed  on 
vacancy,  and  his  fingers  worked,  Hke  a  blind  man's,  in  the 
plastic  clay.  It  was  a  rude  human  figure,  feminine  vaguely, 
nude^  black,  dripping  wet ;  in  the  body  the  posture  was  nearly 
all  that  was  evident,  and  that  was  roughly  outlined ;  the  head 
was  massively  brought  out,  and  under  the  clay  hair,  clotted 
and  lumped,  was  a  noble  face,  upturned  to  Heaven  with  an 
expression  of  wonder,  awe,  joy  and  earnest  gazing,  as  upon 
some  marvellous  glory. 

The  clock  struck  three ;  an  alarm  began  to  ring.  O'Morra 
left  off  work  abruptly,  and  turning  to  a  lavatory  that  stood 
near,  purified  his  hands  from  the  clay.  When  he  had  dried 
them,  he  approached  the  wondering  Rosemary,  took  her 
willing  hand  in  both  his,  and  said  : 

"  I  thank  you.  Miss  Rose,  for  this  great  kindness.  Are  you 
well  since  I  saw  you  1" 

"  Ah,"  said  madame  la  comtesse,  rising  from  her  comer,  "I 
trust  you  have  had  a  successful  sitting.  Monsieur  O'Morra." 

**  And  my  parcel,'*  said  Rose.  **  You  have  not  needed  it, 
Mr.  Rory  1" 

"  I  shall.  You  had  best  leave  it.  'Twill  be  safer  here,  per- 
haps, than  in  your  own  possession." 

Whilst  mademoiselle  in  the  anteroom  re-adjusted  her 
toilet  for  the  street,  the  young  sculptor  covered  his  clay 
figure  f^om  head  to  foot  with  wet  cloths,  the  necessity  of 
which  he  explained  with  great  suavity  to  the  curious  Madame 
d'Ehrenstein. 

The  carriage  came  rolling  up  to  the  studio  door.    When  the 
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Udies  found  themBelyes  again  seated  in  it,   Madame  said, 
langhing — "  You  have  had  a  merry  time,  mademoiaelle-?*' 

"  Not  merry,  but  agreeable." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  That  poor  Mr.  Rory !  To  entertain 
you,  as  he  did,  with  such  a  lugubrious  subject  as  the  Last 
Judgment !  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  politeness  preyented  me 
from  stopping  my  ears.  As  if  it  were  not  enough  for  a  young 
girl  like  you  to  sit  for  a  statue  on  her  own  monument,  which  I 
obserre  he  plainly  intimates  is  intended  for  you  sooner  or  later, 
he  must  needs  call  up  the  most  frightful  images  !'* 

"  The  day  will  surely  come,"  said  Rose,  snuling,  "  whether 
we  think  of  it  or  not." 

"  So  will  age  and  death  and  a  thousand  other  disagreeable 
things.  Indeed,  it  is  shocking  manners.  What  has  happened  to 
Mr.  Rory  1  I  never  saw  a  young  man  so  changed  in  so  short  a 
time.  So  pallid,  so  wasted !  One  easily  sees  what  he  has  been 
doing — fasting  and  praying  by  himself,  till  he  has  worked 
himself  into  this  extraordinary  state  of  mind.  He  will  not 
live  long,  mind  that.  Why  he  looks  more  like  a  Cistercian 
monk  than  a  gallant  young  gentleman,  as  I  took  him  to  be." 

"  You  saw  the  angel  face,  countess,  breaking  out  of  that 
shapeless  clay  1" 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  countess,  in  German,  "  it  is  thine 
own!" 

"  Everything  is  judged  by  the  end,"  said  Rosemary.  "  We 
shall  see  how  Mr.  Rory's  statue  turns  out.  As  Mr.  Forrester 
would  say,  I  will  bet  on  Mr.  Rory." 

"  Sculpture  is  quite  a  subordinate  thing,  after  all,"  said  the 
countess.  "  Let  me  take  you  to  (Germany,  and  I  engage  you 
shall  marry  a  serene  highness  at  least." 

"  Ah,  countess !"  said  Rosemary,  satirically,  *'  you  fall  far 
short  of  my  ambition.  I  shall  be  content  with  nothing  dual 
of  a  crown  prince." 

"  A  crown  prince  I"  ejaculated  the  countess,  serionsly. 
''  My  child,  you  dream  of  the  impossible.  It  is  the  illusion  of 
▼ery  early  youth  that  an  alliance  with  royalty  is  attainable  by 
any  one  who  has  not  royal  blood." 
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"So!  Then  I  shall  content  myself  with  tn  American 
citizen." 

"  Yon  will  always  be  plain  Mrs./'  said  the  countess,  rather 
contemptuously. 

"  But  do  you  know,  countess,"  said  Rosemary,  "  that  the 
O'Morras  are  descended  Arom  kings  V* 

"  That  is  true  1"  asked  the  countess. 

"  As  sure  as  the  pedigree  of  the  Bourbons." 

"  It  alters  the  case,"  said  Madame  d'£hrenstein« 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    INSIDE   WINDOW. 

A  WEEK  elapsed  before  the  second  sitting.  Haring  secured 
by  an  ingenious  machine  of  his  own  contrivance,  with  gra- 
duated rules  and  slides,  exact  measurements  of  the  figure  of 
his  lovely  model,  whereby  to  correct  his  work,  Rory  told  her 
that  frequent  sitting  would  be  rather  prejudicial  than  useful  to 
his  success.  He  was  not  making  a  portrait,  but  an  ideal  statue. 
The-  character  which  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  he  had  been 
able  to  print  upon  the  face  of  the  clay,  was  a  thing  of  infinite 
delicacy,  which  an  unlucky  touch  might  efface  for  ever.  More 
depended  on  the  interior  conservation  of  his  ideal  than  on  any- 
thing else.  The  same  sentiment,  the  same  character,  had  to 
be  expressed  in  the  whole  figure,  in  the  attitude,  the  form,  the 
mysterious  handwriting  of  the  planes  and  curves  of  the  human 
form  divine.  Certainly  he  should  require  her  to  sit  from  time 
to  time,  to  correct  his  work,  to  avoid  insensibly  passing  into 
some  other  character  which  would  not  be  hers,  to  freshen  his 
inspiration,  and  give  warmth  and  reality  to  his  idea  by  contem- 
plating its  living  type.  In  short,  he  entertained  her  with  a 
great  deal  of  recondite  philosophy,  the  sura  of  which  was  that 
she  would  oblige  him  greatly  by  sitting  for  the  head  and  occa- 
sionally posing  for  the  figure  in  her  simple  drapery,  which  very 
much  assisted  his  imagination  in  seizing  the  true  expression, 
while  from  the  very  fact  that  it  was  drapery,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  copied  at  all  at  present,  it  left  his  imagination  free  to 
act. 

Rosemary  would  have  been  better  pleased,  had  Mr.  Rory  at 
the  same  time  returned  to  the  family  circle,  and  resumed  bis 
nsual  habits.    She  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  motive  for 
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doing  otherwise  was  simply  to  avoid  her.  She  Imew  that  he 
slept  in  the  house,  for  she  heard  his  step  again  on  the  stair 
every  morning  at  five ;  it  was  plain  that  to  escape  observation 
he  entered  at  night  by  the  servants'  door  and  reached  his  room 
by  the  housemaid's  stair.  Once  when  she  was  in  her  closet, 
and  Mr.  O'Morra's  happened  to  be  open  at  the  same  time,  she 
heard  his  voice  in  his  father's  room. 

She  learned  also  from  Mr.  Rory  at  these  sittings  the  history 
of  his  devotion  to  an  art,  in  which  the  skill  of  so  young  a 
man  appeared  at  first  surprising.  He  told  her  of  his  boyish 
aptitude  for  modelling  in  clay,  putty,  wax,  or  any  plastic  mate- 
rial he  could  lay  hold  on  ;  how  entering  college  at  eleven,  for 
six  years  he  never  modelled,  because  his  father  forbade  it ;  but 
learned  to  draw,  in  which  he  far  excelled  all  his  class,  as  he 
modestly  owned ;  how,  graduating  at  seventeen,  the  prohibi- 
tion expiring,  he  returned  to  modelling  with  new  ardor,  got 
acquainted  with  sculptors,  modelled  from  the  life,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  through  books,  prints  and  casts  with  all 
the  works  of  the  great  masters,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
different  schools,  till  his  father  got  excited,  and  sent  him  to  Col- 
umbia for  two  years  to  awaken  his  political  ambition  by  the 
contest  for  honors.  In  fine,  after  graduating  again,  with  hon- 
ors that  Rose  knew  all  about  from  her  cousin  Roosey,  the 
young  O'Morra  had  given  himself  entirely  to  law  for  six 
months  in  his  father's  office ;  was  examined  and  admitted  to 
the  bar ;  and  the  next  day,  making  the  same  choice,  with 
"  the  governor's"  reluctant  consent,  bought  his  studio.  That 
was  but  eighteen  months  ago,  since  when  he  had  not  been  idle. 
During  the  last  winter  he  had  studied  anatomy  thoroughly,  and 
Rose  knew  the  rest. 

Rosemary  was  curious  about  many  other  things,  and  asked 
all  sorts  of  frank  questions  in  her  simplicity,  and  those  which 
she  avoided  or  asked  in  a  very  indirect  manner,  Mr.  Rory  had 
the  sagacity  sometimes  to  divine  and  to  answer.  The  process 
of  building  up  a  statue  greatly  interested  her.  In  the  first 
place,  O'Morra  showed  her  that  there  must  be  a  bar  of  iron, 
tall  as  the  proposed  figure,  strong  and  thick,  screwed  down 
into  the  platform  or  banker.  This  bar  must  be  bent  to  correspond 
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with  the  axes  of  the  figure  (Rosemary  nodded  her  compre* 
hension),  requiring  the  forge,  and  fitted  with  cross-pieces 
and  spines  of  wood,  strongly  attached  by  wire,  to  support  the 
clay.  This  iron  passed  up  through  the  leg  on  which  the  figure 
was  to  rest ;  the  other  leg  would  receiye  as  its  bone,  a  strip  of 
twisted  lead  ;  the  arms  the  same.  Then  the  clay  was  massed 
upon  this  rude  skeleton,  and  the  figure  moulded  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  sculptor,  but  always  nude,  even  if  the  statae 
were  designed  to  be  draped.  The  drapery  was  added  last,  and 
required  but  a  few  simple  folds  to  give  the  effect.  To  adopt 
any  other  method  would  complicate  a  problem  already  diffi- 
cult, and  render  its  execution  impossible. 

Merely  to  model  such  a  statue  as  he  now  proposed,  would 
require  at  least  six  months :  so  numerous  were  the  planes  and 
surfaces,  the  variations  of  curve  and  depression,  in  the  human 
body,  not  one  of  which  but  must  be  more  or  less  ideally  repre- 
sented, without  counting  those  minute  details  which  art  neglects. 
And  in  all  this,  servile  imitation  and  realism  were  to  be  avoided 
and  the  unity  of  the  idea  preserved ;  a  sort  of  chastity  of  pur- 
pose was  requisite,  a  purity  of  eye  and  hand,  a  fidelity  that  no 
mere  sensuous  charm  could  divert;  judgment  to  know  when 
the  true  path  had  been  forsaken  by  the  infirmity  that  waylays 
all  human  effort,  and  courage  to  retrace  it. 

Rosemary  smiled.  But  if  we  must  or  may  so  far  unveil  her 
maidenly  thoughts,  she  began  to  feel  shy  of  the  presence  of  the 
countess  at  these  sittings,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  as  yet  the 
figure,  except  the  head,  whatever  Mr.  Rory  did  to  it  in  the 
intervals,  was  enveloped  during  the  sittings  in  its  wet  cloths. 

At  home  everything  went  on  in  a  certain  humdrum  manner. 
Rosemary  was  popular,  but  it  was  allowed  by  the  gentlemen 
that  this  rose  had  a  thorn,  and  most  of  them  had  pricked  their 
fingers  with  it  at  one  time  or  another.  Even  Count  Wissen,  as 
we  have  seen,  did  not  escape,  although  mademdselle  continued 
to  ride  with  his  excellency  during  Mr.  Rory's  absence,  as  often 
as  he  invited  her.  When  he  did  not,  she  had  a  lady's  saddle 
put  upon  Sorella,  and  treated  Mile.  Ang^lique  to  an  equestrian 
excursion.  Every  day  she  contrived  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  cer- 
tain mournful  equipage  that  was  invariably  found  on  the  road 
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to  Qreenwood  in  the  afternoon.  Qrandmamma,  of  conrse,  knew 
that  superb  horse,  and  the  riding-habit,  still  better :  but  even 
on  one  occasion  when  Rose  cantered  by  with  Count  Wissen,  who 
touched  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Dashon,  that  lady  never  took  any 
notice  either  of  horse  or  rider,  and  Rosemary,  emboldened  by 
this,  hoyered  perpetually  in  sight.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  what 
emotions  were  in  her  filial  heart:  as  a  general  thing  we 
describe  but  the  girl's  conduct,  and  leave,  our  readers  to 
fkthom  the  hidden  depths  with  their  own  soul-plummets. 

By  all  this  exercise  without  and  emotion  within  Rose  Marie 
Dashon  grew  daily  more  captivating.  Not  only  her  health  and 
physical  beauty  were  entirely  restored,  but  a  new  kind  of  love- 
liness breathed  over  her  face  and  form.  The  sadness  which  all 
Tory  regular  countenances  have  in  repose,  and  which  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  superior  nature,  the  angel  in  every  man,  is 
ever  mourning  over  the  wreck  of  humanity, — that  spiritual 
Badness  was  displaced  by  a  perpetual  varying  glow  of  impas- 
sioned sentiment.  What  Miss  Mari4  could  be  thinking  of 
excited  much  wonder.  The  ladies,  of  course,  went  straight  to 
their  fated  conclusion,  and  inferred  that  she  was  in  love.  Mes- 
sieurs doubted.  Besides  their  natural  incredulity  on  such  a 
point,  what  meant  those  occasional  tears — unbidden,  yet  not 
bitter  1  What  signified  that  quick  and  keen  sympathy  with 
every  sorrow,  with  decrepitude,  age  and  bereavement  1  Youth 
and  love  cannot  realize  these  things.  The  beneficence  of 
Rosemary  was  a  perpetual  stream.  She  gave  with  both  hands. 
Every  more  wretched  shanty  on  Gowanus  Bay  had  seen  her 
beauty  illumine  its  dingy  cavern.  The  poor  negro  cabins  in 
the  wild,  bush-grown  vicinage  of  Brooklyn,  whose  inhabitants 
live  by  petty  chores,  begging  and  robbing  hen-roosts  and 
clothes-lines,  knew  her  elastic  stop  and  almost  adored  her 
bounty.  The  little  negro  children,  naked  as  the  day  they  were 
bom,  playing  in  the  hot  sand  of  June's  longest  days,  sprang  up 
and  trooped  round  the  bounteous  girl  with  delight.  She 
brought  them  clothes,  which  their  parents  afterwards  sold  for 
whiskey.  She  was  imposed  on  by  many  a  tale  of  feigned 
distress ;  bnt  Rose  was  not  discouraged  by  that ;  for  she  knew 
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that  she  relieved  at  least  an  equal  number  of  real  neoefldties, 
and  so  she  gave  on. 

Mr.  Rory  kept  her  purse  always  supplied.  She  had  occasiiHi 
once,  in  a  case  of  pressing  necessity — a  father  dead  in  a  mise- 
rable cabin,  a  mother  lying-in,  children  naked,  stanring  and 
sick,  to  go  to  his  studio  alone  in  the  morning  to  ask  for  money. 
Charity  made  her  despise  rules  which  to  her  were  more  than 
etiquette.  O'Morra  was  obliged  to  send  over  to  New  York  to 
get  a  cheque  cashed.  He  represented  that  it  would  take  but 
a  little  while — half  an  hour  or  so ;  still  it  was  far  better  his 
boy  should  go  than  she,  through  that  blazing  sun.  He  showed 
her  meanwhile  all  the  curious  things  about  the  studio,  the 
marble  room,  the  forge,  and  when  that  resource  was  nearly 
exhausted,  what  should  happen  but  the  arrival  of  a  carriage. 

"  Goodness,  Mr.  Rory !  if  that  should  be  grandmamma !" 

He  ran  to  the  window  of  the  anteroom,  and  through  the 
blinds,  always  carefully  closed,  perceived  that  it  was  in  fsct 
Mrs.  Dashon's  carriage. 

"  What  shall  Idol   Cannot  I  steal  away  through  the  garden  1'* 

"  The  only  exit  is  by  the  street,  unless  you  can  climb  a 
fence  twelve  feet  high.  But  you  can  go  upstairs,  Misa  Rose, 
and  remain  till  Mrs.  Dashon  departs." 

"  Suppose  that  grandmamma  asks  to  see  the  statue  Y* 

"  I  will  tell  her  that  it  is  impossible." 

So  Rosemary  sprang  up  the  stair.  She  wondered  if  Mr. 
Rory  would  tell  any  fibs.  She  turned  to  him  before  closing 
the  door. 

"  Don't  let  her  come  up  for  Heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Rory.  Should 
grandmamma  find  me  here,  nothing  would  persuade  her  that 
it  is  the  first  time  I  ever  was  guilty  of  such  an  indiscretion." 

''Rely  on  me,"  said  Rory,  going  himself  to  admit  Mrs. 
Dashon,  who  was  knocking  with  great  impatience. 

"  I  have  found  you  in  at  la^t,"  said  the  old  lady,  giving  Rory 
her  black-gloved  hand  carelessly. 

*'  Tou  have  always  called  so  late  in  the  day,  madam,  that  I 
have  quit  work." 

*'  I  came  early  to-day  for  that  reason,  you  understand.  But 
you  are  not  looking  so  well  as  when  I  saw  you  last,  Mr. 
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O'Morra.  Have  yon  been  spreeing" — ^her  short  laugh — "on 
the  strength  of  my  deposit — eh?  Take  an  old  woman's 
advice,  Mr.  O'Morra — avoid  wine  and  you  know  what  else : 
— the  double  bane  of  young  artists.  You  have  lost  thirty 
pounds  in  as  many  days,  young  sir !" 

Carlo  raised  his  black  pencilled  eyebrows  into  the  most 
expressive  arch  that  ever  rimmed  an  Italian  eye,  and  took  up 
his  chisel  and  mallet  to  work  on  the  bust. 

"Tou  will  find  that  I  have  not  neglected  your  business, 
madam,"  said  0  Morra,  reservedly. 

"  What  progress  have  you  made  1" 

"  The  architect  who  has  the  chapel  in  hand  has  nearly  com- 
pleted the  working  drawings.  The  sarcophagus  is  in  plaster, 
and  two  of  my  best  workmen  are  cutting  it  in  marble." 

"  That  is  something,"  said  madam,  somewhat  mollified. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  the  castings  1" 

Madam  assenting,  OMorra  led  her  through  the  garden  into  a 
back  building  where  three  workmen  were  busy.  The  floor 
was  nearly  covered  with  huge  masses  of  snow-white  marble. 
The  sarcophagus  was  yet  shapeless,  but  against  a  wooden  form 
were  ranged  the  castings.  It  was  a  funeral  procession,  bearing 
in  the  midst  a  bier  on  which  reposed  a  young  girl  in  bridal 
array  *,  the  assistants  carried  torches ;  priests,  robed  and  stoled, 
seemed  chanting  from  books ;  behind  walked  the  mourners — a 
veiled  array. 

"  How  you  have  done  all  that  in  thirty  days,  surpasses  my 
comprehension,"  said  grandmamma. 

"  Those  reliefs  were  designed  and  cast  before  you  honored 
me  with  this  commission : — ever  since  Miss  Dashon's  funeral,  the 
idea  has  haunted  me." 

"  Then  you  have  had  a  month  for  the  statue,"  said  grand- 
mamma. "If  you  show  an  equal  progress  in  that,  I  shall 
admit  that  it  is  work  and  not  dissipation  which  has  ravaged 
your  appearance,  young  gentleman." 

"  The  statue  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  at  present," 
said  O'Morra. 

"  Let  me  see  it,  nevertheless.    I  came  partly  for  that." 
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"I  regret  that  it  !s  impoesible  to-daj,  as  my  model  to  np 
stairs." 

''Ah,  you  have  a  model,  of  conrse.  I  suppose  that  ii 
necenary.  Very  well,  I  am  in  no  hurry — I  have  some  other 
things  to  say  to  you,  sir — let  mademoiselle  or  m^dame  dress 
and  retire — I  will  wait,  do  you  understand  1" 

Meanwhile  they  had  returned  to  the  great  studio.  Upstaire, 
a  window  of  the  priyate  studio,  looking  down  into  this  room, 
had  the  sash  raised  to  admit  air,  and  O'Morra  perceiyed  that 
some  one  was  peeping  betwixt  the  shutters. 

''  I  am  very  sorry,  madam,"  said  Rory,  slightly  raising  his 
voice,  '*  that  I  cannot  send  away  my  model.  It  to  a  young  tody 
with  whom  I  cannot  use  that  freedom ;  and  assuredly  she  wHl 
not  come  dovm  so  long  as  you  are  here." — ^With  a  smile. 

Grandmamma  frowned,  and  beat  the  brick  pavement  with 
her  foot  impatiently ;  she  was  unused  to  have  her  will  contra- 
dicted, above  all  by  persons  whom  she  considered  to  be  in  her 
employment.  However,  Mr.  Rory  was  a  gentleman,  a  person- 
age, too,  who  must  be  humored — as  all  artists  must — and  she 
saw  even  by  his  smile  that  he  was  inmioveably  resolved  not  to 
gratify  her  whim. 

"  How  do  I  know,  sir,"  said  she,  forcing  an  sir  of  pleasantry, 
"  that  this  story  of  the  model  to  not  an  excuse,  to  avoid  show- 
ing me  the  statue  1" 

"  You  are  very  penetrating,"  said  Rory,  with  a  smile.  "  It 
to  indeed  true  that  the  young  lady  who  has  been  kind  enough 
to  assist  me  in  this  work,  is  upstairs  at  present ;  but  even  if  she 
were  not,  it  would  make  no  difiference.  I  cannot  suffer  any 
one— not  even  yourself— to  see  the  statue  of  Miss  Dashon  till  it 
to  completely  modelled,  draped  and  ready  for  the  plaster." 

Qrandmanmia  looked  pleased. 

"  As  I  hope  that  it  will  really  resemble  my  Rose— who  was  a 
pearl  of  modesty,  do  you  understand  1 — ^it  appears  to  me  thto 
should  be  so,"  she  said. 

"  That  is  quite  simple,"  said  the  young  man. 

Grandmamma  gave  him  a  kind  maternal  look. 

"You  are  the  true  metal,"  she  said.  "I  heard  that  fine 
ladies  visited  your  studio.    Now  as  for  the  young  lady  upstairs, 
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I  presume  I  have  seen  her  very  often.  She  rides  a  great  deal 
on  horseback,  does  she  not  1  It  is  very  well — she  resembles 
my  granddaughter  in  style — I  don't  say  it  pains  me,  yet  I  wish 
she  would  vary  her  rides,  do  you  understand  1  But  if  she  is 
your  model,  why  does  she  not  come  alone,  to  sit,  or  pose,  or 
whatever  you  call  it  1" 

"  She  is  very  scrupulous  in  these  points ;  but  I  have  no^oubt 
if  she  knew  you  wished  it  she  would  come  unattended." 

"  I  will  not  admit,"  said  grandmamma,  rather  sternly,  "  that 
any  other  woman,  any  stranger,  shall  enjoy  a  privilege  refused 
to  me.  Tell  her  that  I  do  wish  it.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say 
that  she  cannot  come  hereby  herself.  This  is  not  like  a  paint- 
er's studio;  here  is  a  great  atelier ^  workmen  about,  doors 
open,  forging  and  carpenter  work  going  on,  the  click  of  the 
hammer  from  morning  till  night,  and  a  woman  too  I  saw  in  the 
garden,  roasting  chestnuts  for  her  husband's  dinner,  I  suppose. 
Anybody  can  visit  a  place  like  this.  My  Rose  would  not  have 
scrupled.  Besides — now  I  think  of  it — if  mademoiselle  is  such 
a  terrible  prude,  why  is  she  here,  now  1" 

This  was  a  home-thrust.  Madam  said  it  and  eyed  the  young 
sculptor  askance,  in  her  eagle  fashion. 

''Mademoiselle  has  no  objection  to  simply  visiting  my 
workshop,"  said  O'Morra :  "  but  to  own  the  truth,  this  is  not  a 
day  of  sitting " 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle  ran  up  stairs  to  avoid  me  /"  cried  grand- 
mamma.— "Ha!  ha!" — her  short  laugh  again. — "I  was  too 
sharp  for  you  that  time,  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra ! — Well,  it  is  natural 
but  not  the  less  foolish.  Tell  her  from  me  that  were  she  my 
very  grandchild  whom  she  so  resembles,  I  would  trust  her  im- 
plicity  with  you.  Would  to  God  she  were  my  Rose  indeed !" 
added  the  old  lady,  in  a  suddenly  breaking  voice,  "  and  be- 
trothed to  you,  as  I  suppose  she  is !" 

The  shutter  flew  open ;  Rose,  pale  as  death,  and  evidently 
drowned  in  tears,  stood  in  full  sight.  O'Morra  made  a  quick 
warning  gesture.  Miss  Dashon  slowly  closed  the  shutter  again. 
Grandmamma,  sitting  with  her  back  half  turned  to  the  window, 
did  not  perceive  anything. 

"  You  honor  me  beyond  my  deserts,  madam,"  said  Rory, 
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gravely.    "  I  know  enough  of  your  granddanghter  to  be  aware 
that  I  am  not  worthy  of  her." 

"  Why  not  1"  said  grandmamma,  sharply.  "  You  have  youth, 
beauty,  genius,  manliness,  a  noble  character,  pure  descent- 
purer  than  hers,  poor  girl !  I  never  was  more  sincere  in  my  life, 
young  sir.  If  Rose  were  alive,  I  would  give  her  to  you  where 
you  ^nd " 

"  Madam !"  interrupted  Rory,  unable  to  control  his  emotion, 
"  if  you  have  any  pity  on  me,  cease." 

"  How  far  is  your  work  advanced  towards  completion  V* 
demanded  Mrs.  Dashon. 

"  The  figure  is  little  more  than  massed  according  to  its 
general  planes,  lengths  and  diameters,"  said  O'Morra,  absently. 
"  The  head  is  quite  advanced.  I  shall  hardly  dare  to  touch  it 
again." 

"  If  it  be  the  head  on  which  you  have  hitherto  been  working, 
your  model  must  resemble  my  granddaughter  in  feature  too  V* 
said  grandmamma,  quiotly. 

"  It  does  not  necessarily  follow.  My  model  is  of  great  use 
to  me,  but  the  Rosemary  that  I  am  transferring  to  the  clay,  is 
in  my  mind,"  said  O'Morra. 

"  You  see  her,  then  1" 

''Not  as  she  is,  not  as  she  was — but — as  I  conceive  her 
appearing  when  her  form,  raised  from  the  dust,  shall  burst  the 
tomb,  clothed  only  with  its  own  immortal  radiance." 

"  No  wonder  you  grow  pale  and  thin,  if  you  brood  over  such 
fancies,  young  sir,"  said  grandmamma,  kindly.  "Yet  you 
succeed  that  way.  You  have  the  very  trick  of  my  grand- 
daughter  in  yonder  plaster  face." 

"  That  is  Rosemary  dead ;  the  statue,  I  hope,  wiU  represent 
her  living." 

"  Very  well,  go  on,"  said  grandmamma,  rising.  "  You  have 
told  me  many  things  that  relieve  my  mind.  I  feel  a  delicacy 
for  Rose  that  I  would  not  even  for  myself,  do  you  understand  1 
were  I  young  and  beautiful  once  more.  I  was  too  vain — she 
had  no  vanity.  I  am  glad  your  wife  that  is  to  be  resembles 
her.  But  for  knowing  that,  several  things  have  happened 
which  would  have  troubled  even  me.    The  other  day  at  the 
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ExhibitioD,  a  yonng  lady — a  friend  of  ours — ^who  has  taken 
Bose's  death  as  much  to  heart  as  if  they  had  been  sisters, 
declares  that  she  saw  her  standing  behind  me  all  in  black  and 
weeping.  The  poor  girl — she  is  a  litUe  hysterical,  you  under- 
stand — gave  a  scream  that  frightened  everybody  in  the  gallery 
and  fainted  quite  away.  What  is  worse— my  niece  Mrs.  Varick, 
a  woman  of  the  world,  who  should  know  better,  went  into  fits 
when  she  heard  of  it,  and  has  kept  her  bed  ever  since.  An  old 
French  servant,  nurse  to  my  grandchild,  has  got  it  into  her 
head  that  my  niece  murdered  my  Rose,"  added  the  old  lady, 
in  a  whisper,  and  leaning  on  0'Morra*s  arm,  as  they  walked, 
out.  "  Louise  is  persuaded  that  her  mistress  has  reall 
appeared  to  these  two  women — to  Miss  Atherton  because  sht 
was  her  rival ;  in  short,  the  greatest  pack  of  nonsense  you  evex 
heard.  I  know  the  explanation — but" — sinking  her  voice  still 
lower,  and  speaking  in  his  ear — "  I  say  nothing,  you  under- 
stand 1 — NOTHING.  An  eclaireissement  would  kill  Mr.  Dashon — 
DO  YOU  UNDERSTAND  7"  Said  the  terrible  old  woman,  eyeing 
him  significantly,  and  pausing  on  the  step  of  the  street-door  of 
the  studio.  ''  See !  he  sleeps  quietly  in  the  carriage  all  this 
time,  and  my  grand-niece  is  reading  a  novel.  Good  bye,  Mr. 
O'Morra.    Remember  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  remembering;  much  in  under- 
standing it.  Did  Mrs.  Dashon  really  suspect  or  divine  the 
truth  1  He  could  not  tell.  He  thought  not.  But  she  was  an 
extraordinary  old  lady.  If  Rose  were  actually  restored  to  her, 
would  she  feel  as  now  1  Would  not  her  ambition  revive  1  But 
away  with  such  thoughts.  The  errand  boy  was  at  the  door 
with  the  money  for  the  cheque. 

O'Morra  trembled  as  he  ascended  the  narrow  stair  leading  to 
his  sanctum,  to  find  himself  again  in  the  presence  of  Rose 
Dashon  after  this  scene  at  which  she  had  invisibly  assisted. 
He  found  her  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  ante-chamber,  with  her 
bonnet  on  the  fioor  at  her  side,  and  her  face  buried  in  both 
hands.  She  removed  them  as  he  approached,  but  did  not 
meet  his  gaze. 

"  I  think.  Miss  Dashon,"  said  he,  "  that  hereafter  you  may 
Tenture  to  come  hither  without  Madame  d'Ehrenstein.** 
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"  Of  course  I  shall  obey  grandmamma,  Mr.  O'Morra,**  said 
Rosemary,  picking  up  her  bonnet  and  going  to  the  mirror  to 
replace  it. 

"I  thought  sometimes  that  your  grandmother  suspected," 
said  O'Morra. 

She  turned  from  the  glass,  still  tying  her  ribbons,  and  gaie 
Mr.  Rory  a  glance  almost  as  searching  as  Mrs.  Dashon's  own. 
He  was  struck  with  that  trick  of  manner. 

"  She  Kirows,  Mr.  Rory !" — ^And  the  girl  turned  back  to  the 
mirror  and  adjusted  her  summery  mantle. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COFCBBNIKO  WILLS. 

While  Rosemary  applies  to  jonng  O'Morra  to  supply  funds 
for  her  charities,  she  is  really  very  rich.  When  her  marriage 
had  been  fixed  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  young  couple,  grandpapa  showed  his  generosity, 
and  appreciation  of  her  faultless  filial  obedience,  by  executing 
a  deed  of  trust  to  Mr.  Atherton  securing  her  the  income  of 
^00,000  in  bonds  and  stocks  for  her  life,  with  remainder  to  her 
issue,  or  if  she  died  without  issue,  with  the  power  to  dispose 
of  it  absolutely  by  will.  In  case  she  died  both  without  issue 
and  intestate,  the  gift  reverted  to  the  estate  of  the  donor. 
Atherton  still  held  this  trust,  which  happened  as  follows.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  Romarin,  on  his  departure  for  France, 
settled  his  cottage  property  on  his  granddaughter.  The  con- 
ditions were  nearly  the  same,  but  as  she  never  touched  the  in- 
come, which  the  trustees  invested,  a  small  personal  estate  wafl 
formed ;  and  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Atherton,  Rosemary  as  soon  as 
she  reached  the  legal  age  of  sixteen,  made  a  will,  disposing  of 
all  the  properjty  of  which  she  might  die  possessed,  so  far  as 
subject  to  her  disposition.  There  was  a  provision  for  Louise ; 
one  for  the  goat ;  legacies  of  affection  to  her  cousins,  to  her 
youDg  friends  the  Athertons,  and  to  her  grandparents,  and  with 
a  life  interest  to  her  grandpapa  Romarin  in  Uie  remainder, 
whatever  it  might  be  (the  will  was  drawn  up,  so  far  as  form 
went,  by  Mr.  Atherton),  various  charities  were  made  the 
residuary  and  final  legatees,  in  certain  mathematical  propor- 
tions which  breathed  entirely  of  the  youthful  testatrix.  Ro- 
marin's  garden  comprised  eight  lots  on  the  acclivity  of  Murcsy 
HiU.    It  was  a  year  since  Mr.  Dashon  had  built  on  them  as 
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many  first-class  honses,  all  which,  of  course,  belonged  to  Rose- 
mary, and  were  let  in  the  name  of  her  trustees.  Thus  the 
property  ultimately  afiected  by  her  will,  or  by  the  trust,  was 
1600,000,  producing  a  net  income  of  $40,000,  which  grandpapa 
thought  was  about  what  a  Vicomtesse  de  Flor^al  would  require, 
to  move  with  distinction  in  the  society  to  which  her  husband's 
rank  would  introduce  her.  If  Flor^al  behaved  himself,  as  he 
expected  (for  grandpapa  liked  the  agreeable  and  handsome 
colonel),  Mr.  Dashon  meant  to  do  other  magnificent  things, 
worthy  of  a  merchant  prince, — to  repair  and  refurnish  the 
Hotel  Flor^lj  to  rebuild  the  provincial  chateau,  and  the  day 
that  Rosemary  became  a  marquise,  if  he  lived  to  see  it,  he 
would  double  her  independency.  Dreams  of  ambition,  which 
not  Death  only,  queller  of  all  hopes,  but  the  mere  shadow  of 
his  bony  hand  sufficed  to  dissipate ! 

Rosemary's  will  was  produced  by  Mr.  Atherton,  the  trustee 
and  executor,  with  whom  it  had  been  deposited,  was  admitted 
to  probate,  and  the  small  legacies  were  paid  immediately. 
From  the  remoteness  of  General  Romarin,  to  whom  the  income 
should  have  been  paid,  and  his  not  requiring  it  at  Sebastopoly 
the  rents  and  dividends  went  on  accumulating  and  were 
deposited  by  Atherton  to  the  credit  of  his  trustee  account: 
but  as  it  all  belonged  to  the  living  Rosemary,  we  see  that  she 
is  far  from  extravagant,  and  equally  tree  from  indelicacy  in 
her  free  borrowing,  her  generous  expenditure  and  her  proftise , 
charities. 

When  Mr.  Atherton  heard  from  his  daughter  the  story  of  her 
adventure  in  the  Exhibition,  where  Grace  thought  she  had  seen 
Rosemary's  spirit,  he  looked  extremely  grave.  He  did  not 
laugh  at  her,  as  most  of  her  friends  did,  nor  account  for  the 
incident  by  an  accidental  resemblance  acting  on  a  morbid  and 
excited  imagination,  as  her  mother  did ;  although  Grace  had 
been  dreadfully  nervous  and  depressed  since  Rosemary  died. 
He  questioned  her  closely,  and  cross-questioned  her,  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  spirit,  directly  behind  old  Mrs.  Dashon, 
its  dress,  whether  it  had  on  a  bonnet  or  a  veil,  the  color  of  the 
ribbons,  the  fulness  of  the  skirts,  and  a  thousand  things  which 
Grace  thought  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  which,  till  her 
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father  perseyeringly  examined  her,  she  had  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

"A  ghost  in  crinoline,  and  wearing  a  lace  bonnet  with  rose 
ribbons — it  requires  a  pretty  strong  faith,"  said  Mrs.  Atherton, 
who  wished  to  persuade  Grace  that  she  had  been  deceived. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  improbable,  mamma :  it  only  proves 
that  it  was  not  a  phantom  of  my  imagination,  a  spectre  in  my 
brain,  as  papa  says." 

"  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  was  neither,  my  dear  child," 
said  her  father.  "  The  form  was  really  there,  behind  Mrs. 
Dashon  and  looking  at  the  bust,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  bore 
the  closest  resemblance  to  our  dear  Rosemary." 

"  And  do  you  think,  papa,  that  there  is  a  living  woman 
who  so  exactly  resembles  her  t  Would  to  Heaven  I  could  find 
her — I  would  love  her  to  distraction  for  Rosemary's  sake  !" 

"  I  will  endeavor  to  find  that  woman,  which  will  be  more 
Batisfactory  than  any  abstract  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
ghosts,"  said  her  father. 

Mr.  Atherton,  who  was  a  man  of  business,  took  out  his 
tablets  and  figured  up  the  amount  of  the  legacies  he  had  paid 
under  Miss  Dashon's  will.  He  also  immediately  wrote  to  Gen. 
Romarin,  advising  him  not  to  draw  upon  him  till  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year  which  the  law  allows  to  executors  for  the  set- 
tlement of  estates.  The  next  thing  which  Atherton  did  was  to 
find  the  artist  who  executed  the  bust,  which  bore  so  startling  a 
resemblance  to  Rosemary ;  a  son  (he  understood)  of  his  pro- 
fessional brother  and  political  friend,  Mr.  Cabal  O'Morra. 
Now  Mr.  Roderick  O'Morra  (N.  A.)  was  very  easily  found. 
The  bust  in  the  Exhibition  had  carried  Rory  at  a  single  bound 
to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  Had  he  been  obscure, 
his  father  was  celebrated. 

It  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  Athertons  were  at  the 
Manor,  their  beautiful  seat  on  the  Hudson.  Before  the  states- 
man took  the  train  for  New  York,  he  took  his  daughter  aside. 

"  My  dear  Grace,"  said  he,  "  I  want  you  to  summon  all 
your  strength  of  mind  and  to  call  your  religion  to  your  aid  : 
for  you  may  be  invited  very  soon  to  make  a  painful  sacrifice.** 

"Papar* 
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"  Have  yon  heard  again  ft-om  Col.  de  Flor^all" 

"  He  writes  me  by  every  steamer,  air." 

**  You  answer  him  1" 

"  Only  once,  as  you  desired." 

*'  See  DOW  the  wisdom  of  your  father's  counsel.  I  am  con- 
Tinced,  my  child,  from  all  that  you  have  related  to  me  this 
morning,  that  Rosemary  Dashon  is  living." 

"  My  father !» 

''  If  I  am  right,  she  holds  the  promise  of  FlorM ;  he  holds 
here.*' 

''  Bhe  is  living,"  exclaimed  Grace.  "  Oh,  papa !  let  ns  find 
her  immediately." 

"  You  seem  overjoyed,  Grace  V* 

"  My  father,  what  are  a  thousand  Flordals  to  Rose  and  the 
peace  of  my  conscience  ?" 

"  My  own  daughter !  Now  I  recognize  in  yon  the  character 
of  your  mother.  Say  nothing  to  her  by-the-bye — keep  your 
own  counsel.  If  Flor^al  write  again,  return  his  letters  unopened 
as  well  as  unanswered.  Thus,  hap  what  may,  yoor  dignity  is 
safe." 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  wills.  It  was  a  grave  question : 
Was  Mr.  Dashon  capable  of  making  a  will  1  What  made  it 
grave  has  already  been  hinted  by  Madam  Dashon  hi  one  of  her 
free  conversations  with  Count  Wissen ;  yet  may  require  to  be 
stated  more  fully. 

While  Rosemary  was  yet  at  school,  knowing  the  uncertainty 
of  life  and  the  doubts  which  had  been  cast  on  her  legiti- 
macy, and  having  in  view  a  generous  provision  for  his  niece, 
Mrs.  (George  Varick,  only  child  of  his  only  brother  deceased, 
and  for  her  children,  one  of  whom  bore  his  name,  Mr.  Dashon 
called  in  his  lawyer,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Plaidoyer,  and  annulling 
all  previous  testamentary  dispositions,  executed  a  will  bequeath- 
ing the  whole  of  his  vast  property  to  the  said  Daniel  Plaidoyer, 
to  Alban  Atherton  of  De  Groot  Manor,  and  to  "  my  beloved 
wife,"  Isabel  Dashon,  in  irtut  for  "  my  granddaughter,  Rose 
Marie  Dashon,  daughter  of  my  son,  Richard  Varick  Dashoo 
and  of  Th^rtee  (Romarin)  Dashon,  his  wife,  both  deceased,  for 
her  use  and  benefit  during  her  life,"  and  so  forth,  with  remainder 
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to  the  lawfal  issue  of  said  Rose  Marie  Dasbon,  and  subject  to 
the  legacies  and  provisioDs  hereinafter  mentioned. 

To  Mrs.  Dashon,  in  lieu  of  her  dower,  this  will  gave  the  use  of 
the  house  in  the  Avenue,  and  of  a  country-house  on  the  Hud- 
son (her  favorite  residence),  and  |100,000  a  year  during  her 
life,  and  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  personalty  by  will,  to  the 
amount  of  |250,000  (which  was  the  exact  amount  of  Mrs. 
Dashon's  original  fortune,  with  interest  and  compound  interest 
from  the  day  of  their  marriage:  which  was  so  stated  in  the 
will).  To  Mrs.  George  Varick,,the  testator's  only  niece,  it  gave 
$20,000  a  year  during  life  :  to  her  husband  if  he  survived  her, 
half  that  sum;  to  each  of  their  children,  |250,000,  under  a 
trustee-ship,  and  remainder  to  their  issue.  There  were  num- 
erous smaller  legacies,  ranging  from  one  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars :  $100,000  was  apportioned  to  various  charities ;  eight  city 
lotB  and  $80,000  were  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  gallery 
of  Arts,  with  an  additional  provision  for  its  support  and  the 
gradual  purchase  of  pictures  and  sculpture ;  to  be  called  the 
"  Dashon  Gallery."  In  fine,  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  was 
disposed  of  in  legacies,  being  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  estate, 
excluding  from  the  estimate  of  the  latter  the  direct  gifts  to  his 
granddaughter  during  her  lifetime;  i.  e.,  during  the  period 
anterior  to  her  supposed  decease. 

All  this  was  excellent;  no  one  could  reasonably  complain  of 
such  a  will ;  but  there  was  one  extraordinary  provision,  which 
was  added  last  of  all,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  afterthought,  and 
evidently  prompted  by  strong  feeling,  viz. :  that  if  any  legacy 
lapsed  by  the  death  of  the  legatee,  it  was  not  to  return  to  the 
estate,  but  to  be  divided  in  certain  proportions  between  certain 
public  institutions  and  charities ;  it  being  the  declared  inten- 
tion of  the  testator  that  no  individual  mentioned  in  the  will 
should  profit  by  the  death  of  another.  There  was  one  excep- 
tion to  this,  which  clearly  showed  its  animus,  viz. :  that  in  case 
of  the  death  of  his  grandchild.  Rose  Marie  Dashon,  without 
issue,  her  grandmother,  if  she  survived,  should  take  the  house 
in  fee,  and  so  much  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  as  would 
make  one-half  of  the  whole,  and  $2,000  besides,  as  if  the  testa- 
tor had  also  survived  the  aforesaid  Rosemary,  and  had  died 
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intestate.  In  short,  this  proyfsion  simply  excluded  his  niece 
and  her  children  from  any  benefit  arising  from  Rosemary's 
death  :  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Miss  Dashon  woold 
compass  the  death  of  her  two  cousins  in  order  to  add  their  half 
million  to  her  immense  inheritance. 

If  Mr.  Dashon  had  caused  this  will  to  be  read  alond  in  a 
family  council,  for  the  information  of  all  concerned,  or  had 
ftimished  those  interested  with  a  copy,  or  even  a  copy  of  the 
stringent  concluding  article,  Rose  Marie  Dashon  might  now 
be  Marquise  de  Flor^al.  No  doubt  he  was  prevented  by  the 
reluctance  which  all  rich  men  feel  to  make  known  the  secret 
of  their  last  will — the  last  act  of  their  earthly  power.  It  inti- 
mated, too,  a  suspicion  which  he  was  naturally  unwilling  to 
avow.  He  probably  intended  to  make  this  particular  provision 
known,  but  if  so,  he  deferred  it. 

When  Rosemary's  marriage  had  been  settled,  before  she 
went  into  retreat  in  preparation  for  it,  her  grandfather  drew 
her  into  his  library  one  evening,  and  put  this  will  into  her 
hands  for  perusal.  Rosemary  objected  to  the  sum  of  which 
grandmamma  was  allowed  to  dispose  by  will  as  too  little; 
grandpapa  (with  the  sweetest  smile)  should  at  least  double  it. 
— "  Grandmamma  loves  power,"  said  the  sauce-box,  "  and  the 
more  power  she  has  over  her  Rose,  the  more  she  will  love  me, 
sir." — "I  will  make  a  codicil  to  that  purpose,"  said  grand- 
papa: ''it  will  be  the  same  thing  in  the  end." — Then  the  girl 
put  her  finger  on  the  final  provision.  No !  she  did  not  like 
that.  In  case  of  her  premature  death  to  deprive  her  cousins 
of  their  magnificent  natural  inheritance !  That  article  grand- 
papa must  expunge.  The  afiair  passed  through  the  usual 
stages ;  arguments,  in  which  the  young  lady  is  defeated ;  per- 
suasions, which  would  soften  a  rock ;  caresses  that  no  mortal 
heart  can  long  resist ;  and  grandpapa  tears  off  and  bums  the 
obnoxious  paragraph  with  the  signatures  of  the  will,  and  pro- 
mises (his  grandchild  on  his  knee  and  her  arms  round  his 
neck)  to  execute  speedily  another  in  a  kinder  spirit. 

In  effect,  the  will  was  spliced ;  the  remainder  of  the  torn 
page  copied  fairly ;  a  provision  added,  doubling  Mrs.  Dashonli 
testamentary  power ;  and  the  whole  was  ready  for  signing  on 
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Bosemary's  marriage-day;  grandpapa  meant  to  hare  it  exe- 
cuted in  the  presence  of  the  family,  immediately  after  the 
ceremony — a  plan  cut  short  by  human  malice,  and  the  permis- 
sion of  Providence.  The  instrument,  ready  for  signature,  was 
found  in  Mr.  Dashon*s  pocket.  You  see  it  is  a  grave  question 
with  all  the  Varicks :  Is  Mr.  Dashon  still  capable  of  executing 
this  will,  or  of  substituting  another  1 

Mrs.  Dashon,  who  has  nothing  (worth  mentioning)  to  gain  or 
lose,  since  the  will  simply  gives  her  her  legal  share  as  widow 
of  a  childless  intestate,  considers  that  her  husband  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  cUter  a  will :  hence,  what  is  the  use  of  his  making 
onel  The  principal  end  which  a  will  was  to  have  accom- 
plished, viz.:  to  secure  Rose  in  her  rights,  had  ceased  with 
her  death.  Mr.  Plaidoyer,  who  was  a  legatee.  Dr.  Varick,  Dr. 
Clerestory,  in  fact  the  whole  Varick  connection  except  Mr^ 
and  Mrs.  George,  who  got  nearly  two  millions  by  their  uncle's 
intestacy,  considered  that  Mr.  Dashon  could  undoubtedly  make 
a  will.  But  as  nobody  had  access  to  Mr.  Dashon,  except  his 
wife  and  those  whom  she  chose  to  admit,  as  Mr.  Dashon  seemed 
to  have  no  initiative  except  for  the  daily  drive  to  Greenwood 
and  its  mournful  ceremonies,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  a  will 
could  be  made.  Still  Mrs.  Varick  lived  in  hourly  anxiety  lest 
her  aunt  should  use  her  position  as  she  herself  would  unhesita- 
tingly have  done,  to  induce  her  uncle  to  make  a  will,  and  not 
only  a  will,  but  one  which,  giving  a  large  sop  to  every  other 
Varick,  to  Mrs.  George's  own  children  even,  would  convey  the 
bulk  of  the  estate  to  her  aunt  herself.  Were  this  done— and 
it  depended  on  very  nice  evidences  of  capacity  and  intention 
whether  it  would  be  held  valid  or  not — Mrs.  Isabel  Varick's 
hopes  were  destroyed,  her  crime  was  fruitless !  That  should 
never  be.  Against  Dr.  Varick's  opinion  that  his  brother-in-law 
was  still  of  sound  mind,  though  speechless  and  paralyzed,  she 
opposed  that  of  Dr.  Mannikin,  her  uncle's  confidential  physi- 
cian, that  poor  uncle's  mind  was  wholly  gone.  But  she  did 
not  rest  with  a  counter-opinion. 

Madam  Isabel  had  a  spy  on  every  movement,  almost  every 
word  of  her  aunt  She  never  failed  to  hear  of  every  visit  to 
Mr.  Plaidoyer ;  but  so  long  as  Mr.  Dashon  was  not  carried  up 
19 
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into  Plaidoyer's  office,  so  long  as  Plaidoyer  did  not  come  to 
spend  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  Mr.  Dashon's  library,  with 
aunt  and  uncle  and  witnesses — matters  not  to  be  arranged 
without  observation,  when  even  her  uncle's  male  nurse  was  in 
her  pay, — Madam  George  Varick  was  easy. 

But  the  summer  wore  on  ;  the  Dashons  hired  a  yilla  on  the 
sea-shore,  within  an  hour's  drive  of  Greenwood ;  Mrs.  George 
went  to  Rockaway  to  watch  them  better ;  and  she  soon  heard 
of  things  to  alarm  and  enrage  her.  One  day  (Johnson  reported) 
madam  made  him  leave  the  vault  open,  and  drive  away  with 
the  rest,  while  she  remained  behind  by  herself. — "  It  was  heasy 
to  understand  as  'ow  the  hold  catamaran  was  goin'  for  to  hun- 
screw  the  plate  hover  the  'ead  of  the  coffin  and  look  bin !" — 
Johnson  took  the  shortest  turn  he  dared,  and  when  he  returned 
madam  was  sitting  on  a  garden  bench,  looking  quite  placid* 
yet  gave  him,  afore  she  got  in,  a  side  look  out  of  her  **  hinfemal 
heyes." — If  Johnson's  surmise  was  correct,  and  Mrs.  Dashon 
had  taken  the  opportunity  to  unscrew  the  silver  head-plate  of 
the  burial-case,  she  must  have  learned  what  Isabel  Yarick 
knew,  that  the  body  of  Rosemary  was  not  there.  Isabel  Varick 
thought  she  knew  what  terrible  and  revolting  disposition  bad 
been  made  of  it,  destroying  forever  the  evidence  of  her  crime ; 
but  she  was  mistaken. 

The  discovery  that  the  body  had  disappeared,  was  sure  to 
come  sooner  or  later ;  it  had  now  come.  Did  aunt  at  all  sus- 
pect how  the  robbery  had  been  accomplished  1  Day  nor  night, 
since  the  body  of  Rosemary  was  committed  to  that  vault,  amid 
sonorous  prayers  and  with  tears,  and  the  silent  attention  of  a 
black-robed  and  bare-headed  crowd,  the  key  had  never  quitted 
Mrs.  Dashon's  person  (as  aunt  herself  supposed),  except  to 
open  the  vault  in  her  presence.  Tet  in  fact  it  had  been  out  of 
her  custody  twice !  Once  on  the  evening  or  rather  the  night 
of  the  funeral ;  it  was  there  when  Mrs.  Dashon  lay  down ;  it 
was  there  when  she  rose ;  and  in  that  interval  the  key  had 
visited  Greenwood,  had  returned  to  the  city,  had  revisited  the 
cemetery,  and  had  returned  to  its  place,  fastened  in  a  black 
ribbon  round  grandmamma's  yellow  neck,  and  hidden  in  the 
folds  of  her  lace-frilled  night-dress.    Again  it  hod  quitted  her 
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cuBtody,— one  night ;  soon  after ;  in  dead  of  winter ;  the  snow 
on  the  ground ;  when  Isabel  Varick  and  Br.  Mannikin  visited 
the  lonely  cemetery  together,  entered  the  yanlt,  and  satisfied 
themseWes ;  both,  that  the  coffin  was  there  ;  and  one,  that  it 
was  really  empty !  That  was  a  terrible  visit.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  grandmamma  woke,  the  key  was  in  its  place! 
Surely  all  this  was  not  to  be  for  nothing. 

Again :  Mrs.  Dashon  had  not  been  in  town  or  visited  her 
lawyer ;  but  a  very  great  lawyer,  Mr.  Cahal  CMorra  (name 
which  Isabel  Varick  had  cause  to  remember,  and  which  she  did 
remember  with  disgust  and  a  sense  of  retribution),  a  gentleman 
with  a  smile  like  the  devil's  when  he  comes  after  a  soul  that  is 
his,  had  driven  out  to  the  "  willa"  in  a  "  Henglish  dog-cart/' 
and  had  been  closeted  with  master  and  madam. 

Could  Cahal  O'Morra  see  his  way  to  extract  a  will  ft'om  Mr. 
Bashon  prejudicial  to  her  interests,  Mrs.  Isabel  held  it  for  cer- 
tain that  he  would  do  it.  Nor  was  she  long  in  arriving  at  the 
certainty  that  this  was  the  question  which  Cahal  O'Morra  was 
invited  to  decide.  He  conversed  or  tried  to  converse  with  Mr, 
Dashon,  talked  to  him  of  his  property,  his  will,  his  intestacy, 
and  convinced  himself  that  that  gentleman  either  did  not  at 
present  possess  the  power  of  origination,  or  that  some  link  in 
the  chain  of  intercommunication  was  wanting.  Mr.  Dashon 
was  not  absolutely  speechless,  but  to  articulate  was  an  effort 
so  painfitl  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  attempt  it.  The 
most  striking  feature  in  his  case  was  his  moral  apathy  on  all 
subjects  but  one.  Connected  with  this  was  absolute  inatten- 
tion, and  consequent  lack  of  memory.  He  assented,  by  such 
signs  as  he  used,  to  everything  that  was  proposed  ;  agreed  by 
a  nod  to  leave  all  his  property  to  his  wife,  and  the  next  minute 
to  give  it  all  to  the  questioner ;  he  was  equally  willing  to  set 
fire  to  his  houses,  and  destroy  all  his  certificates  and  bonds ; 
but  at  the  name  of  his  niece,  or  that  of  either  of  her  children, 
he  closed  his  eyes  and  looked  stern  and  irritated.  Accustomed 
as  he  was  to  the  presence  of  Augusta,  it  was  clear  that  he 
merely  endured  it,  like  the  other  sufferings  of  his  condition, 
and  Mr.  O'Morra,  having  called  her  in  to  observe  the  eflbct, 
was  satisfied  that  had  she  not  worn  a  petticoat  (which  prevailed 
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oyer  the  old  gentleman's  habitual  chiyalry),  he  wonld  have 
driyen  her  away,  as  he  had  her  brother. 

Weighing  all  things  in  that  wondrously  exact  balance,  the 
mind  of  a  practised  lawyer,  O'Morra  concluded  that  nothing 
was  left  but  to  ask  Mr.  Dashon  to  execute  the  will  found  in  hii 
possession.  Except  the  last  page,  it  was  identical  with  one 
he  had  executed  before ;  the  last  page  was  in  his  own  hand- 
writing ;  the  seals  were  marked,  the  place  for  the  witnesses  to 
sign  designated  in  the  same  ink  and  the  same  hand ;  if  he  exe- 
cuted it  now,  there  could  be  but  one  tenable  objection  to  its 
yalidity. 

"  The  principal  bequest  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  testator's 
grandchild,  whom  at  the  time  of  its  execution  he  belieyes  to 
be  dead :  this  argues  an  absence  of  intelligent  initiatiye  hard 
to  reconcile  with  any  degree  of  capacity  to  execute  a  last  will 
and  testament.  I  belieye,"  added  the  lawyer,  "  that  the  wiU 
can  be  sustained  in  spite  of  that  objection,  but  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  it  will  not  be  contested." 

"  Should  my  grandchild  appear  and  claim  under  such  a 
will  V 

"  The  case  would  be  so  much  the  stronger,  but  it  would  not 
be  incontestable.  I  should  prefer  in  such  a  case  (supposing,  I 
mean,  that  your  granddaughter  were  aliye),  to  proye  her 
legitimacy;  when  she  would  take  the  whole,  except  your 
right  of  dower  and  third  of  the  personalty,  as  heir-at-law." 

Grandmamma  shook  her  head. 

"  With  such  an  adversary  as  Isabel  Yarick  that  will  be  more 
difficult  than  you  suppose." 

"Is  not  some  one  listening  in  the  next  room T' said  Cahal 
O'Morra. 

It  was  only  the  nurse  setting  the  room  a  little  to  rights ;  but 
Mrs.  Dashon  ordered  him  roughly  away. 

"  Are  there  probable  grounds  for  disputing  the  legitimacy 
of  your  granddaughter  1"  inquired  the  lawyer.  "  Is  not  the 
marriage  of  her  parents  preyious  to  her  birth  capable  of 
proof  1" 

Mrs.  Dashon,  instead  of  replying,  requested  the  lawyer  to 
step  into  her  bedroom,  which  was  acyacent;  they  remained 
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there  together,  conyersing  in  a  low  Toice,  for  half  an  hoar. 
When  they  came  out  again,  the  lawyer  said,  with  his  most 
diabolical  smile : 

"  Then  we  must  make  him  execute  the  will,  Mrs.  Dashon ; 
and  I  will  defend  it." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Morra  that  this  act  shonld  take 
place  with  a  certain  solemnity,  if  not  in  a  full  convocation  of  the 
family,  at  least  in  the  presence  of  its  more  important  members. 
Mr.  Plaidoyer,  who  d*ew  up  the  will,  Dr.  Varick,  Abram  Varick 
(actual  head  of  the  firm),  George  Varick  and  his  wife,  of 
course,  young  Roosevelt  Varick,  and  Br.  Mannikin,  as  the 
actual  family  physican,  might  well  be  called  in.  The  will 
should  be  read  to  them ;  they  would  see  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  opposed  to  their  interests.  Even  George  Varick  and  his 
wife  would  find  that,  Rosemary  being  dead,  the  will  gave  them 
nearly  all  that  the  law  would,  if  their  uncle  died  intestate.  So 
on  a  certain  day  all  these  persons  were  assembled  by  invitation 
at  Mr.  Bashon's  residence  in  the  Avenue;  the  session  took 
place  in  the  library ;  with  those  named  above,  Mr.  Atherton, 
as  trustee  under  the  will,  was  present ;  the  will  was  produced, 
read,  and  by  general  voice  approved.  Mrs.  Isabel  Varick,  the 
only  woman  present  except  Mrs.  Bashon,  objected.  The  will, 
she  said,  was  a  devise  to  a  person  known  to  be  dead ;  it  was  an 
absurd  will ;  she  proposed  that  a  new  will  should  be  drawn  up 
in  the  same  terms,  but  substituting  her  own  name  for  cousin 
Rosemary's :  that  was  the  only  fair  proposition. 

"  That  proposition  robs  me  of  two  millions  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen — do  you  understand  V*  said  grandmamma. — She  tapped 
her  snuff-box. — "  I  will  never  agree  to  it,  nor  will  Mr. 
Bashon." 

"Very  well,  then,  madam.  Let  uncle  remain  intestate, 
unless" — with  a  pious  air — "  it  please  God  to  restore  his  mind, 
which  I  fervently  pray  for.  I  will  enter  into  bonds  to  pay  my 
■hare  of  every  legacy  named  in  the  will  which  has  been  read." 

This  offer  drew  Abram  Varick,  Esq.,  to  his  niece's  side :  he 
thought  it  was  evidently  fair,  and  if  sister  Bashon  would  make 
the  same,  all  the  results  of  the  will  might  be  amicably  se- 
cored.'* 
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"  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort— do  yon  nndeTBtuid  V*  said 
Mn.  Bashon. 

"  I  can't  conceive  why  yon  want  a  will  at  all,  madam,"  said 
her  niece. 

"  It  is  plain  enough,"  said  Mr.  Abram.  "  If  brother  Dashon 
die  intestate,  sister  will  feel  bound  to  do  something,  I  suppose, 
towards  paying  these  legacies ;  if  the  will  is  executed,  they  will 
all  come  out  of  your  share,  Mrs.  George." 

"  It  is  a  difference  of  half  a  million  ol^dollars  to  me,  and  of 
a  million  to  you,  Madam  Isabel,"  said  her  aunt ;  "  but  consider- 
ing how  immensely  you  profit  by  your  cousin^s  death,  I  did  not 
expect  you  to  oppose  the  proposition." 

**  I  oppose  it,  madam ;  I  protest  against  it;  and  I  shall  con- 
test the  will,  if  it  is  ever  offered  for  probate — understand  that !" 
cries  Mrs.  George.  "  Uncle  is  no  more  capable  of  making  a 
will  than  a  dead  man." 

This  dispute  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  yery  extraordinary  act 
of  old  Mr.  Dashon,  whom  his  niece's  voice  had  roused,  and 
whose  eye  sometimes  rested  on  her,  sometimes  on  her  husband 
and  son.  Boosey  and  his  father  sat  together  a  little  in  the  back- 
ground. In  the  first  place,  Mr.  O'Morra,  being  determined  on 
the  execution  of  the  will,  whether  Mrs.  Yarick  protested  or  not, 
believing  that  it  could  be  sustained  in  defiance  of  her  objec- 
tions, took  the  will  ft'om  the  table  where  it  lay,  and  approach- 
ing Mr.  Dashon,  asked  in  a  firm,  loud  voice,  whether  he  had 
heard  it,  did  he  acknowledge  it,  and  would  he  execute  it  1 

<'  The  will,  Mr.  Dashon,  leaves  the  bulk  of  your  fortune  to 
your  granddaughter,  to  our  Rosemary— do  you  understand  1" 
Mrs.  Dashon  shrieked  to  him  in  a  high  shrill  key. 

'*  Rosemary  is  dead,  uncle*-you  know  that,'*  cries,  in  the 
fame  note,  Mrs.  Isabel  Varick. 

The  poor  old  gentleman  put  forth  his  trembling  hand  to 
take  the  will.  Messrs.  O'Morra  and  Plaidoyer  pushed  the 
table  (it  was  a  small  marble-top  side-table,  that  went  on 
castors  smooth  as  oil)  close  to  him.  On  the  table  lay  pens,  an 
Ink-stand,  a  lighted  candle,  wax,  a  sealing  instrument — that 
no  formality  might  be  wanting. 

To  the  intense  surprise  of  every  one,  Mr.  Dashon  took  up  a 
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pen.  This  was  a  more  spontaneous  act  than  anybody  expected. 
O'Morra  filled  another  with  ink  and  substituted  it.  With  some 
assistance  his  hand  was  got  to  the  foot  of  the  page,  beneath 
the  writing.  **  Oentlemen — Mr.  Atherton" — said  O'Morra,  with 
a  triumphant  smile — "  please  take  notice  of  what  Mr.  Dashon 
is  doing,  as  yon  may  be  called  on  to  swear  to  the  facts  here- 
after." 

Grandpapa  made  an  effort  to  write, — he  scrawled  a  word, 
bat  it  was  not  his  name :  it  was  the  word 

••  Ip"— 

There  the  pen  fell  ft'om  his  fingers — ^he  regarded  it  pite- 
ously  a  moment,  then  gathering  up  the  document,  deliberately 
put  one  extremity  of  the  scroll  in  the  flame  of  the  candle.  All 
gazed  in  silence  ;  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  in  flames,  he  let  it 
fall  on  the  table  and  watched  it  while  it  consumed.  It  was  now 
Mrs.  Varick's  turn  to  exult. 

"  Pretty  plain  that  we  shall  have  no  will  this  time,"  she  said, 
rising,  and  shaking  out  her  black  robes, — the  first  six  months* 
mourning  for  "  cousin  Rosemary,"  expiring  but  not  expired. 

"  Pretty  plain  that  here  is  spontaneity,  gentlemen,"  said 
O'Morra,  glancing  at  his  brother  lawyers,  Plaidoyer  and 
Atherton. 

"  There  is  lehaif"  said  Mrs.  Varick,  sharply,  and^ turning  to 
them. 

"  Best  not  exhaust  Mr.  Dashon  by  questions  or  conversation 
at  present,"  said  grandmamma.  "  Brother,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  all,  if  you  will  withdraw." 

"  I  think  brother  Dashon  could  make  a  will  by  interrogation, 
very  clearly,"  said  Dr.  Clerestory,  as  he  went  out,  addressing 
Dr.  Varick. 

So  this  grand  experiment  failed  in  its  main  object,  bnt 
elicited  facts  of  great  importance,  and  alarming  to  Madam 
Isabel.  Suppose  aunt  Dashon  and  Cahal  O'Morra,  uncle  doc- 
tor (very  hostile  to  her),  uncle  Clerestory  (bent  on  a  legacy), 
and  Mr.  Plaidoyer  (a  regular  muff),  got  together  and  made 
uncle  execute  a  will  cutting  her  off  entirely  1  All  the  relations 
present  at  this  grand  will  scene,  with  the  lawyers  and  Mr. 
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Atherton,  woald  be  ready  to  testify  to  nscle  I>a8hon*8  capacitj 
and  independent  Tolition.  He  who  had  burned  one  will,  could 
giTe  a  rational  assent  to  another.  Madam  began  to  fear  that 
in  opposing  the  execution  of  the  will  she  had  bitten  her  own 
noee  off.  Bhe  concentrated  herself  in  her  own  dark  mind, 
already  familiar  with  guilt,  to  discoTer  the  means  of  eluding 
this  new  danger. 

«    «    «    «    * 

There  is  an  inexorable  logic  in  crime.  The  commission  of 
one  crime  leads  necessarily  to  the  commission  of  another.  It 
is  the  mightiest  of  problems — insoluble  sine  deo — how  to  break 
this  linked  necessity  which  Fate  and  Nemesis  forged.  We 
speak  after  the  manner  of  the  poeto.  There  is  a  way  to  cut 
off  the  connection,  and  to  reverse  the  engine,  but  unless  that 
divine  contrivance  is  resorted  to,  viz. :  repentance,  the  relent- 
less machine  rushes  on  to  its  own  dismal  catastrophe. 

Dr.  Mannikin  was  still  the  confidential  physician  of  the 
Dashons.  The  skill  with  which  he  treated  Mr.  Bashon  in  his 
present  precarious  condition  and  the  extreme  solicitude  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  case,  were  too  evident  to  Mrs. 
Dashon  for  her  to  think  of  dismissing  him.  Dr.  Mannikin  was 
acquainted  with  a  class  of  agenta  acting  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem,— subtle  nervous  poisons  of  oriental  origin — the  names  and 
nature  of  which  he  kept  a  profound  secret  alike  f^om  his 
patients  and  his  brethren.  One  of  these,  in  particular,  of  which 
a  single  drop  sufficed  to  plunge  the  whole  human  frame  with 
all  its  organs  and  functions  into  the  immobility  of  simulated 
death,  administered  in  a  diluted  form,  at  regular  intervals,  was 
a  wondrous  prophylactic  against  palsy.  It  was  extremely 
necessary  to  apportion  and  regulate  its  power.  Dr.  Mannikin 
watched  Mr.  Dashon  till  certain  slight  premonitions  of  a  para- 
lytic attack  declared  themselves,  then  he  would  administer  a 
few  drops  of  his  diluted  extract,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  danger 
would  pass.  Themost  formidable  symptom  was  the  sudden  res- 
toration of  mental  and  muscular  power.  Dr.  Mannikin  checked 
the  Joy  of  Mrs.  Dashon  on  the  first  manifestation  of  this  flat- 
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tering  sign,  by  pointing  out  to  her  that  it  was  the  sure  fore- 
runner of  a  fresh  and  probably  fatal  attack.  At  the  same  time 
a  gradual  improvement  of  the  patient's  condition  had  resulted 
from  the  treatment.  Mannikin  had  predicted  evil  from  the 
attempt  to  obtain  a  will,  and  especially  if  anything  like  a 
discussion  took  place  in  Mr.  Bashon's  presence.  The  sudden 
exhibition  of  power  and  intelligence  which  occurred  under 
this  stimulus,  alarmed  him  greatly.  He  administered  on  the 
spot,  in  the  presence  of  O'Morra  who  lingered  after  the  rest,  a 
dose  which  rendered  Mr.  Bashon  instantly  insensible.  O'Morra 
was  startled. 

"  It  is  the  only  means  to  save  his  life,"  said  Ezekiel,  confi- 
dently. "  In  twenty-four  hours  he  will  revive,  refreshed  and 
out  of  immediate  danger :  but  I  will  not  answer  for  the  result 
of  repeating  such  excitements  and  such  remedies.  Mr.  Bash- 
on's existence  depends  on  that  vial,  sir," — holding  it  betwixt 
his  bony  fingers,  and  relaxing  into  his  skeleton  grin. — 
"  Exhaust  its  power  by  such  doses  as  I  have  just  administered, 
and  no  human  skill  can  arrest  a  second  stroke  of  paralysis, 
which  will  be  fatal." 

"  It  is  a  singular  medicine,"  said  Cabal  O'Morra.  "  What 
would  be  its  effect  upon  myself,  if  I  took ''the  entire  contents 
of  the  vial  1" 

"  Beath  in  less  than  forty  seconds,"  said  Ezekiel,  gravely. 

It  was  twenty  years  since  these  men  had  met,  and  Mannikin 
had  altered  so  much  that  O'Morra  had  not  recognized  him  in 
the  crowd ;  but  the  skeleton  grin  for  which  even  at  twenty 
Ezekiel  was  remarkable,  revived  his  recollection ;  he  glanced 
at  the  handsome  semi-quaker  garb,  and  said  : 

"  Br.  Mannikin,  I  believe  1" 

Mrs.  Bashon  sometimes  consulted  Br.  Mannikin  for  herself. 
His  relations  with  Isabel  Yarick  for  many  years  past  bad  not 
been  such  as  to  attract  attention,  and  to  Mrs.  Bashon  he  often 
spoke  of  that  lady  with  biting  sarcasm.  In  fact,  everybody 
must  have  a  confidant,  and  as  the  yoke  of  Isabel  often  galled 
Mannikin  severely,  it  was  a  necessity  to  unburden  his  irritation 
on  the  subject  to  somebody.  He  soon  found  that  grandmanmia 
Bashon  was  a  person  with  whom  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  sneer 
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at  her  niece,  and  by  a  refinement  of  pmdence,  Ezeldel  let  Mrt. 
Yarick  know  that  he  did  not  spare  her  inconrersation  with  her 
aunt,  ascribing  it  to  policy.  Isabel  approved,  and  kept  her 
opinion  as  to  the  motiTe  to  herself. 

Apart  from  the  danger  that  Mrs.  Dashon  would  indace  her 
husband  to  make  a  will  bequeathing  his  entire  property  to  her- 
self, there  was  the  certainty  that  if  Mr.  Bashon,  whose  Hie 
hung  by  a  thread,  died  first,  her  aunt,  as  widow,  would  take 
without  a  will  half  the  estate.  There  was  one  occurrence, 
possible  in  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  would  preclude  both 
these  contingencies.  Aunt  Dashon,  in  spite  of  her  vigorous  age 
and  iron  constitution,  might  die  before  her  nearly  bedridden  hus- 
band, the  care  of  whom  would  then  devolve  upon  his  affectionate 
niece,  his  only  kinswoman  and  sole  heir. 

If  Mannikin  had  been  disinclined  to  serve  Isabel  Yarick,  or 
recalcitrant  to  the  secret  despotism  she  exercised  over  him,  his 
hatred  of  O'Morra,  and  wish  to  foil  O'Morra's  designs,  would  have 
helped  to  render  him  subservient  to  her  wishes.  It  was  a  strange 
approximation  which  brought  these  two  men,  one  as  legal,  the 
other  as  medical  adviser  of  grandmamma  Dashon,  to  consult 
together  on  the  possibility  and  safety  of  means  to  elicit  fh)m 
grandpapa  Dashon  a  new  will.  O'Morra  calmly  took  for 
granted  that  Mannikin  knew  Rosemary  to  be  living.  He  was 
not  long  in  discovering  indubitable  proof  that  of  this  fact  Mrs. 
Isabel  Yarick  was  totally  ignorant,  and  that  Mannikin  was 
sincerely  apprehensive  of  the  consequence  of  her  discovering 
it.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  Mannikin  had  betrayed  his 
iaccomplice  from  the  first.  The  woman  had  meant  murder, 
while  the  man  intended  merely  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the 
heiress  and  to  get  her  into  his  power,  to  let  her  owe  her  life  to 
his  skill,  and  to  force  her,  perhaps,  if  fkir  means  failed, — to 
what  1  since  Mrs.  Mannikin  lived  under  0*Morra's  eye.  Manni- 
kin's  power  was  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  had  that  poor  Mrs. 
Grace  died  as  suddenly  as  Rose  Dashon,  O'Morra  pondered 
deeply  the  possibility  of  tracing  her  death  to  her  husband. 
Mannikin  several  times  dosed  Mr.  Dashon,  when  in  a  profound 
lethargy,  by  causing  him  simply  to  inhale  the  ftimea  of  the 
medicine;  and  when  O'Morra  proposed  laughingly  to  smell 
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the  open  bottle,  the  physician  objected,  and  stated  that  it  was 
dangerous.  He  was  careful,  O'Morra  observed,  to  keep  the 
vial  stopped,  and  admitted,  on  being  questioned,  that  the 
active  principle  was  one  of  the  most  volatile  in  existence,  and 
absorbed  by  the  animal  system  with  incredible  rapidity.  The 
pertinacious  scrutiny  of  the  lawyer  was  very  irksome  to  the 
physician;  but  O'Morra,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  was 
bland  as  oil,  he  never  uttered  a  sarcasm,  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  and  forgiven  Ezekiel's  youthful  peccadilloes. 

O'Morra  did  not  content  himself  with  soft  looks  and  honeyed 
speeches,  of  which  his  glib  tongue  was  very  capable.  He  made 
distinct  and  magnificent  promises.  If  Mannikin  would  get  Mr. 
Dashon  into  a  condition  in  which  he  could  see  his  grandchild 
without  risk  of  his  life,  and  be  enabled  to  make  a  will  in  her  favor, 
be  engaged  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Dashon  and  Rosemary,  a  fee 
that  would  make  him  independent  for  life.  Ezekiel  promised 
to  do  it,  but  asked  for  time.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
splendid  promise  he  expressed  his  sincere  conviction  that  Mr. 
Dashon's  life,  excluding  violent  emotion,  might  be  prolonged 
for  years,  and  that  he  might  even  recover  the  use  of  his  mental 
faculties,  though  not,  Mannikin  thought,  that  of  his  limbs 
which  were  hopelessly  paralyzed  and  atrophied. 

O'Morra  was  satisfied  that  Mannikin  was  sincere,  but  after 
long  reflection  he  determined  to  clench  the  business  by  holding 
out  an  inducement  greater  still.  Mannikin  had  hinted  at 
another  reward.  O'Morra  engaged  that  Mrs.  Grace,  i.  e.,  Mrs. 
Mannikin,  should  remove  into  another  State,  and  bring  a  suit 
for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  infidelity  and  desertion.  It  would 
be  a  bitter  pill  for  Mannikin  to  let  such  a  suit  go  by  default, 
but  it  would  scarcely  be  known;  and  he  would  be  free  to 
marry  whomsoever  he  liked. 

"  As  you  are  an  unbaptized  infidel,"  said  O'Morra,  glancing 
at  EzekiePs  garb  and  for  once  relapsing  into  his  bitterest  smile 
**  Mrs.  Grace  can  have  no  conscientious  scruples." 

Mannikin's  eyes  fairly  fiashed  with  joy :  in  his  gratitude  he 
even  hinted  that  he  could  do  something  for  Miss  Dashon  that 
nobody  suspected  to  be  possible.  What  it  was,  he  refused  to 
lay. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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Iff  order  not  to  confuse  events,  we  have  sketched  the  operv 
tions  of  Cahal  O'Morra  and  grandmamma  down  to  the  begin, 
ning  of  Angust.  To  trace  fairly  the  history  of  Rosemary 
herself,  we  most  go  back  to  the  day,  towards  the  end  of  June 
when  Mrs.  Dashon  nearly  surprised  her  at  Rory's  studio  and 
talked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  young  hidy  that  her 
grandmother  knew  everything.  We  shall  not  dwell  on  this 
supposition,  for  well-founded  as  it  seemed  to  be,  it  was  incorrect. 
Grandmamma's  blind  faith  in  the  inviolability  of  her  vault  and 
the  integrity  of  her  servants  was  not  so  easily  disturbed.  Like 
other  incredulous  people,  once  she  had  adopted  an  hypothesis 
no  apparently  conflicting  fact  had  the  least  influence  on  her 
mind.  Incredulity  is  but  an  overweening  faith  in  our  own 
infallibility.  Mrs.  Dashon  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  she 
could  be  outwitted,  hoodwinked,  deceived  and  betrayed.  Let 
us  turn  to  another  grandparent,  whom  we  ought  not  to  forgot 

The  cannon  of  bis  batteries  silencing  the  fire  of  the  great 
Todleben,  did  not  allow  the  world  to  forget  Gen.  Romarin.  In 
the  spring  operations  of  '55  he  was  noted  for  a  quality  which 
in  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank  tells  on  the  fnorale  of  the  ser- 
vice—contempt of  danger  amounting  almost  to  rash  exposure 
of  life.  Date :  the  return  of  Col.  Flor^al  from  a  mission  to  the 
United  States,  about  the  first  of  March.  The  military  laws 
permit  slight  mourning,  but  there  were  the  deepest  weeds 
henceforth  in  the  old  officer's  bronzed  face,  in  the  long  fall  of  his 
snow-white  mustache,  and  the  gleam  of  his  wintry  eye. 

Flor^al,  too,  seemed  to  grieve  deeply  for  Rose,  whose 
beauty,  talent,  grace  and  virtue,  he  never  wearied  of  praising  to 
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her  grandfather.  The  young  noble  had  derived  no  benefit 
from  his  engagement :  even  the  princely  gift  destined  by  Mr. 
Dashon  for  his  son-in-law,  and  which  would  have  doubled 
Flor^al's  income,  he  had  sent  back  from  Paris,  in  a  graceful 
letter  entirely  French, — a  pointed  epigrammatic  commentary 
on  the  famous  text.  Noblesse  oblige. 

After  three  months,  in  the  trenches  on  a  sweltering  day  of 
early  June,  an  orderly  brought  Gen.  Romarin  a  letter.  It  was 
a  spot  sheltered  from  the  cannonade  indicated  by  white  smokes 
issuing  from  the  Russian  works,  by  a  constant  reverberating 
thunder  that  shook  the  air,  and  by  a  cloud  that  overhung  and 
partly  hid  the  long  circuit  of  the  defences :  but  now  and  then 
a  shell  came  whizzing  overhead.  All  in  calmly  superintending 
an  operation  of  importance,  by  which  he  meant  to  silence  the 
fire  of  one  of  Todleben's  batteries,  the  old  general  of  artillery 
glanced  at  the  superscription. 

"  Mon  Dieu  t  It  is  from  her !  Ah,  some  old  letter  that  has 
been  delayed — I  cannot  open  it." 

With  a  hand  that  never  trembled  from  fear,  but  was  now 
suddenly  tremulous,  the  old  officer  placed  the  letter  in  his 
breast,  and  then  issued  a  brief  order.  A  shell  plumped  into 
the  trench,  almost  at  his  feet. 

"  res :  let  the  good  God  take  me  at  the  post  of  duty,  with 
her  handwriting  on  my  heart !"  murmured  Romarin,  tranquilly 
regarding  the  fatal  missile. 

A  young  sergeant  rushed  forward  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and 
extinguished  the  fuse  of  the  shell. 

"  You  have  saved  my  life,  my  gargon,"  said  Romarin. 
"  What  harm  had  I  ever  done  you  1" 

"  You  are  too  careless,  my  general,'*  replied  the  soldier. 

Romarin  took  out  the  letter  to  examine  the  postmarks.  It 
was  an  official,  almost  mechanical  curiosity,  to  ascertain  by 
whose  negligence  a  letter  for  Gen.  Romarin  had  been  delayed 
or  mis-sent.  Among  the  stamps  of  the  French  civil  and  military 
post-offices,  all  in  due  form,  his  practised  eye  distinguished 
immediately  the  American  postmark,  in  which  nothing  abso- 
lutely was  legible  but  the  word  "  April,"  and  the  figures  "  66." 

He  started — trembled. 
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"  Strange !    I  will  open  it." 

His  eye  went  immediately  to  the  date  at  the  head  of  &e 
letter — Rose's  business-like  custom: — ^it  was  the  same  date, 
clear  as  her  brilliant  hand  could  make  it — "  Brooklyn,  L.  T.. 
April  21,  1855." 

The  letter  nearly  fell  from  his  hands.  With  trembling  eager- 
ness, he  read  on : — 

"  Dear  Grandpapa  ;  From  the  borders  of  the  grare  your 
rescued  Rose  embraces  yon  with  inexpressible  tenderness. 
Yes,  I  live !    Thank  the  Giver  and  Preserver  of  life. 

*'  To  my  grandparents  Dashon  it  is  not  yet  known.  How  it 
has  happened  is  too  long  a  story  and  the  force  to  explain  it 
fails  me.  You  know,  perhaps  better  than  I,  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  poor  grandpapa  Dashon.  Separated  from  all  other 
friends,  nearly  the  victim  of  a  crime,  I  ask  your  counsels,  your 
commands.  My  present  situation  is  not  suitable,  but  how  and 
when  shall  I  terihinate  it  1  Yet  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  with 
kind  friends,  and  that  all  my  wants  are  supplied. 

*'  I  ask  you,  my  grandfather,  one  relief  wWch  will  greatly 
disembarrass  me.  Inform  my  cousin  Flor^al,  I  beseech  you, 
that  I  live,  and  demand  of  him  the  surrender  of  the  promise 
which  yet  binds  me  to  him.  I  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
my  cousin.  He  has  acted  like  a  man  of  honor :  I  expect  that 
he  will  do  so  now.  For  the  rest,  not  even  your  commands,  my 
grandfather,  will  compel  me  to  marry  him.  To  say  that,  is  to 
say  all.  I  require  the  formal  release  of  my  plighied  troth,  and 
I  require  it  instantly.  Sooner  than  fulfil  it,  I  will  die  a 
thousand  deaths.  Should  he  even  seek  to  alter  my  resolution, 
I  shall  take  refuge  in  a  convent.  I  entreat  yon,  as  you  hold 
me  dear  and  believe  me  true,  to  read  to  him  or  let  him  read 
these  irrevocable  words. 

"Heaven  watch  over  you  and  hasten  the  time  that  shall 
restore  me  to  your  knee  and  to  your  arms.  Like  you,  my 
grandfather,  by  the  help  of  God,  your  Rosemary  will  be  fiiith- 
ful  to  every  duty,  cost  what  it  may.  Sometimes  I  think  that 
you  are  wounded — I  imagine  you  dying — and  would  gladly,  if 
that  were  permitted,  fly  to  tend  you.    Then  I  think  with  shame 
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that  my  weak  affection  would  thns  render  a  hero  ridicalons, 
and  I  blush  for  my  false  enthusiasm.  Yet  it  is  lucky,  vieux 
soldat !  that  I  am  such  a  woman  that  no  disguise  could  conceal 
my  sex,  or  I  should  be  tempted  now  to  seek  the  lines  of 
Sebastopol  en  garpon,  to  be  near  you  and  share  your  dangers, 
if  not  your  glory.  See,  your  daughter  prattles  and  laughs  I 
Be  convinced,  then,  that  she  is  the  same,  although  she  has 
been  the  inmate  of  a  tomb !  For  how  many  hours  I  lay  aban- 
doned, defenceless,  by  the  side  of  my  heroic  father,  I  know 
not ;  but  assuredly  under  that  protection  not  my  honor  alone 
but  my  delicacy  was  safe.  Once  only  was  the  latter  endan- 
gered, when  an  unknown  hand  defended  your  Rose  from 
profanation.    Kissing  those  white  hairs, 

**  Your  own 

"  Rose  Marie." 

This  yivacious  and  impassioned  letter  was  written,  as  we 
already  know,  during  Rosemary's  convalescence,  before  she 
had  quitted  her  room.  The  date  is  important  as  it  shows  us 
that  her  determined  tone  in  regard  to  her  nuptial  promise, 
proceeded  from  no  change  in  her  consequent  on  new  acquaint- 
ances, but  solely  from  the  light  which  she  possessed  in  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  her  betrothed.  She  might  have  held  herself 
free,  when  in  her  presence  on  their  bridal  morn,  believing  her 
dead,  he  had  given  faith  to  another ;  but  although  Rose  took 
note  of  that  internally,  she  considered  herself  bound  to  demand 
a  formal  release.  Months  have  elapsed ;  she  has  passed  already 
an  ordeal  severe  enough  for  any  young  woman  with  a  dis- 
engaged heart;  yet,  except  to  Count  Wissen,  her  father's 
fHend  and  Flor^al's  also,  who  knew  the  whole  affiiir  from  its 
inception,  has  she  never  breathed  a  word  incompatible  with  the 
faith  of  a  woman  betrothed. 

We  have  seen  that  when  grandmanuna  seemed  to  offer  her, 
and  according  to  Rosemary's  interpretation  did  offer  her,  to 
Rory  O'Morra,  Rose  threw  open  the  shutters  behind  which  she 
listened,  to  speak :  but  young  O'Morra  prevented  her.  When 
her  grandmother  was  gone,  she  evidently  awaited  and  desired 
an  opportunity  for  explanation,  which  O'Morra  avoided.  When 
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she  reached  home,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  him  a  note,  which 
IB  abont  the  most  dangerous  thing  a  young  woman  can  do.  It 
ran  as  follows : — 

"  Roderick  O'Mobba,  Esq. 

"Sib: 

"  Forgiye  me  for  shrinking 

from  the  bare  possibility  that  you  may  mistake  my  silence 

after  what  grandmamma  said  this  morning  in  my  hearing. 

Were  my  hand  in  my  own,  that  is,  in  my  parents*  disposal,  I 

would  say  nothing:    for  if  you  understood  grandmamma,  it 

would  be  well ;  if  you  did  not,  it  would  still  be  well.     But  my 

cousin,  the  colonel  vicomte  de  Floral,  holds  my  promise.    I 

am  sure  that  your  generous  interpretation  will  assign  as  the 

motive  of  this  note  the  simple  wish  to  guard  my  own  delicacy 

and  your  happiness. 

"  Robe  Mabie." 

It  cost  her  a  great  deal  to  write,  fold,  address,  seal  and  des- 
patch the  above:  but  Rose  was  convinced  it  was  her  duty. 
Without  a  clear  understanding  on  the  subject  she  felt  it  to  be 
impossible  to  visit  Mr.  Rory's  studio  again,  above  all  alone, 
as  grandmamma  desired.  The  answer  was  prompt  and  cha- 
racteristic. 

"  Saturday,  June  28. 

"  Mademoiselle  : 

"I  have  always 

regarded  you  as  an  affianced  bride ;  but  although  your  warn- 
ing is  thus  superfluous  for  me,  I  feel  its  kindness  and  appreci- 
ate its  delicacy  in  my  inmost  heart.    Permit  me  to  subscribe 

myself, 

"  Mademoiselle, 

"  With  the  highest  esteem 

*'  and  fraternal  regard, 

**  Devotedly  yours, 

"  ROBT  O'MOBBA. 

"lifias  Rose  Mabie  Dabhon." 

Had  Rosemary  been  like  some  great  diplomats  we  know, 
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she  would  haye  written  a  second  letter  to  explain  her  first 
For,  had  she  not,  in  the  first  place,  fairly  given  Mr.  R.  O'M.  to 
understand  that  were  her  promise  out  of  the  way  she  had  no 
other  objection  to  grandmamma's  proposal!  Secondly,  had 
she  not  implied  her  belief  that  Mr.  R.  O'M.  himself  was  in 
danger  from  her  attractions,  Slc.  1  Lastly,  had  she  not  repre- 
sented herself  as  a  girl  without  heart,  without  pride,  ready  to 
be  thrown  to  this  or  that  as  her  parents  determined,  only  safe 
to  consider  a  bargain  a  bargain?  Her  note  had  been  laid 
upon  Mr.  Rory's  table,  after  dinner ;  he  came  in  (she  thought) 
about  nine,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  his  answer  reached 
her.    Rapid,  decided  person  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra. 

Despite  herself  Rose  thought  of  him  incessantly.  Why  did 
he  not  come  to  his  meals  1  Why  was  he  so  thin  and  gaunt  1 
The  ladies  all  could  tell  that  Mr.  Rory  was  in  love  with  her, 
and  that  jealousy  of  the  count,  and  her  perpetual  flirting  with 
his  foreign  excellency,  had  exiled  the  youth  from  the  house, 
deprived  him  of  rest  and  appetite,  and  was  wearing  away  his 
health  and  life.  Ladies  will  say  such  things,  or  hint  them,  or 
report  them  as  having  been  said  by  others.  Rosemary  did  not 
believe  too  much  of  all  that.  She  had  too  profound  a  respect 
for  Rory  to  credit  his  pining  like  a  love-sick  girl.  His  candid, 
fraternal  manner  indicated  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  would  be 
insane  were  he  jealous  of  M.  de  Wissen.  Besides,  she  had  her 
ideas  and  some  experience  of  the  higher  discipline  of  the  soul; 
the  lines  of  Rory's  pallid  mouth,  though  disguised  by  a  brown 
mustache  some  six  weeks  old,  indicated  physical,  not  moral, 
suffering ;  and  the  soft  flash  of  his  princely  eye  (it  was  the 
only  term  she  could  think  of)  expressed  not  sentimental  weak- 
ness, but  the  energy  of  productive  power.  Altogether  she 
formed  a  pretty  accurate  opinion  of  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  young  sculptor's  too  refined  spirituaUty  of  appearance, 
but  why  it  was  necessary,  she  could  not  divine ;  was  it  neces- 
sary, she  doubted ;  how  it  would  end,  she  feared. 

Rory  ate  little  (had  she  not  lighted  on  his  dinner  just 
brought  in,  one  day  after  her  sitting  1),  worked  much,  and 
exercised  severely.  He  had  taken  lately  to  company  drill,  as  she 
learned  from  Ernest  Claviger,  and  the  two  morning  hours  once 
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doToted  to  the  gymnasium,  were  now  occupied  in  the  sererest 
training  of  the  new  school.  Sorella  was  abandoned  to  Count 
Wissen,  that  is,  to  herself ;  but  Rory  O'Morra  got  rid  of  his 
superfluous  energy  in  base  ball,  cricket,  boating  and  swimming. 
Forrester  told  Miss  Tankerrille,  who  told  Miss  Marid,  that 
Rory's  muscles  were  like  springs  of  steel,  but  that  he  never  saw 
a  young  man,  not  even  a  prize-fighter  in  condition,  with  so 
little  fat  on  his  ribs,  and  that  if  the  boy  did  not  hold  up  in  his 
training,  he  would  die  of  consumption.  Rose  herself,  whose 
tendency  was  to  what  O'Callaghan  (you  don*t  forget  0*Cal- 
laghanl)  would  call  the  **  deposition  of  adipose  tissue,**  could 
easily  coi^jecture  by  the  distinctness  of  the  muscles  in  that 
white  sinewy  throat,  and  the  gaunt  shapeliness  of  the  young 
man's  figure,  how  it  must  be.  She  even  feared  worse  impru- 
dences than  over-exercise,  under-feeding,  and  mental  excite- 
ment ;  she  wished  she  were  Rory's  sister,  that  she  might  talk 
to  him  frankly  *,  for  thank  Heaven !  whatever  ailed  the  youth, 
it  was  nothing  a  sister  might  not  know,  or  of  which  a  sister 
might  not  speak.  The  indiscretion,  not  being  a  sister  in  reality, 
of  attempting  to  act  a  sister's  part,  was  one  of  which  Rosemary 
Dashon  could  never  be  guilty. 

Miss  Mari^  was  saved  an  embarrassment  at  this  Juncture  by 
Madame  d'Ebrenstein's  going  with  Ang^lique  to  a  watering- 
place  for  the  summer.  Other  changes  occurred  in  the  family. 
Forrester  set  off*  for  New  Brunswick  on  a  sporting  expedition. 
Mrs.  Seymour  went  to  her  father's  in  the  country,  not  to  return 
till  October,  with  expectations  in  regard  to  that  return,  which 
Miss  Mari^,  not  being  totally  blind,  could  guess  without  being 
told.  Count  Wissen  talked  hard  of  a  Western  tour,  and  Miss 
Mari^,  agreeable  as  he  was  and'  infinitely  attentive  to  her, 
wished  with  all  her  heart  that  he  would  go  and  not  return  till 
— she  knew  not  precisely  what  term  to  fix  upon — ^not  her  own 
marriage,  for  she  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  ever  being 
married.  Well,  then,  till  he  was  cured  of  a  foolish  passion  for 
an  insensible. girl,  who,  she  began  to  fear,  would  never  feel 
any  man's  merit  great  enough,  not  to  dislike  him  fi*om  the 
moment  that  he  seemed  to  regard  her  in  a  certain  light  which 
•very  day  grew  to  her  more  and  more  incomprehensible.    She 
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comprehended  it  In  women,  and  rather  despised  them  there- 
for, but  a  man — how  coald  he  be  passionately  interested  in 
anything  but  the  doing  of  great  things,  or  the  creation  of  great 
works  1  Like  Rory  O'Morra,  for  instance,  whose  art  was  his 
mistress,  and  who  to  serve  her  worthily,  trampled  his  inferior 
nature  beneath  his  feet !  That  was  a  kind  of  man- seraph  whom 
Rose  could  half  adore  ;  yet  even  ho  would  sink  in  her  esteem, 
if  she  saw  him  on  his  knees  to  her ! 

Besides  these,  there  was  that  petted  Mrs.  Laura  Varick, 
sister  of  Miss  Tankerville :  she  was  going  to  Rockaway,  and 
Rosemary  was  glad  of  it.  Laura  Varick  was  always  observing 
her ;  and  lately  she  had  learned  somehow  that  her  husband's 
cousin.  Miss  Dashon,  the  great  heiress,  had  died  last  winter 
(strange  they  did  not  hear  of  it  sooner),  and  Mrs.  Varick  hoped 
that  Dashon  (her  naval  husband)  would  come  in  for  a  fair 
share  of  old  Mr.  Dashon's  fortune.  This  particular  subject, 
and  how  the  "  captain"  had  been  thought  of  for  Miss  Dashon, 
and  didn't  like  her,  and  how  plain  she  was,  and  a  queer 
frenchified  girl,  and  not  at  all  popular  with  the  Varicks,  Laura 
delighted  to  pursue  with  Miss  Mari^.  Ernest  Claviger  too,  the 
young  man  among  them  all  whom  Miss  Mari6  really  liked  best, 
and  with  whom  one  incautious  evening  she  was  absolutely  drawn 
into  a  long  conversation  on  art  and  music, — he  was  going  to 
England  on  business ;  and  Miss  Marid,  to  her  intense  mortifi- 
cation, was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  declaration  from  Ernest,  that 
brought  all  the  innocent  blood  to  her  face.  She  blushed  so 
extremely  and  expressed  so  much  and  so  humble  a  regret,  that 
in  spite  of  her  gentle  but  resolute  refusal,  he  went  away  con- 
vinced that  he  should  succeed  better  on  his  return.  Only  the 
musical  Miss  Graves,  who  was  avowedly  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  Rory  O'Morra,  and  the  bitter  Rus6,  never  weary  of 
lashing  her  for  the  avowal,  remained.  Rose  Dashon  was  weary 
of  boarding-house  hfe,  though  she  was  not  sorry  to  have  seen 
it,  in  what  was  confessedly  its  best  aspect.  Then  the  heat  was 
becoming  oppressive;  you  couldn't  ride  before*  six  without 
suffering ;  Rose  wore  a  great  flat  when  she  went  to  the  studio, 
and  white  muslin  dresses  week  in  and  week  oat. 
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In  the  meantime,  she  went  to  Mr.  Roiy  O'Morra's  studio 
twice  a  week,  with  filial  duty  for  her  warrant  and  her  innocence 
as  her  safeguard.  Mr.  Rory  was  more  than  ever  anstere  and 
simple.  The  first  time  undoubtedly  was  a  great  trial  to  Rose, 
like  a  first  battle  to  a  recruit.  It  was  in  contravention  of  all 
the  ideas  in  which  she  had  been  sedulously  educated,  except 
one,  which  was  that  of  unquestioning  obedience.  So  she  did 
as  the  young  soldier  does,  whose  heart  beats,  or  stops  beating, 
not  to  speak  of  the  inordinate  action  of  less  dignified  organs, 
yet  he  presses  forward,  looks  as  fierce  as  he  can,  and  with  a 
faint  cheer,  Vive  Vempereur ! — ^rushes  straight  into  a  battery. 
By  degrees  she  found  these  sittings  extremely  pleasant.  Her 
conscience  was  quite  at  ease,  and  so  was  Mr.  Rory.  She  saw 
the  great  advantage  to  him  of  her  being  alone.  She  was  not 
ashamed  to  pose  as  much  as  he  wanted,  in  whatever  way  he 
prescribed.  He  explained  so  clearly  in  what  way  it  was  of  use 
to  him.  The  dependence  of  the  ideal  upon  the  real,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  real  by  the  idoal,  she  never  before  un- 
derstood. It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  repugnant  to  her  modesty,  except  that  sove- 
reign eye,  that  too  intelligent  hand ;  an  eye  to  which  the 
faintest  line  could  teach  so  much  more  than  it  seemed  to  reveal ; 
a  hand  that  could  record  all  that  evidence  and  all  those 
deductions  with  infallible  accuracy,  and  yet  with  such  almost 
inconceivable  elevation  and  purity  of  aim.  The  expression 
which  had  so  won  her  in  the  clay  face,  perfected  there,  began  to 
diffuse  itself  over  the  entire  form:  the  arm  that  was  lifted 
with  welcome,  the  knee  just  bending  in  adoration,  the  foot 
that  sprang  from  the  earth  in  joy,  the  love,  the  modesty,  the 
conscious  life  and  splendor  that  breathed  in  the  glorious  shi^>e, 
made  of  the  whole  one  expressive  face.  Lines  and  forms 
which  in  nature  seemed  to  express  mechanical  force  or  vital 
function,  in  that  intelligible  clay  were  instinct  with  spirit.  The 
dark,  unsightly  vehicle  in  which  the  sculptor  worked  had  at 
first  stood  partly  between  her  and  the  form ;  by  degrees  this 
obstacle  had  vanished,  and  the  pure  form  appeared  as  if  it  had 
been  modelled  in  light. 

Rosemary  was  too  humble  to  believe  that  all  that  beauty 
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and  diyine  expression  were  caught  from  herself.  Indeed, 
O'Morra  instructed  her  that  there  was  a  supernatural,  a  diTine 
ideal  in  every  human  face  and  form,  which  it  was  the  oflSce  of 
the  true  inspired  artist  to  detect,  to  isolate  and  to  represent  in 
its  simple  purity. 

*'  Man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,"  said 
Bory,  in  his  quiet  way,  which  Rose  found  so  fascinating. 

"  In  /"  interrupted  Rosemary.  "  I  have  always  been  taught 
to  say  '  to  the  image  of  God.' " 

"  If  you  prefer,  I  will  carry  on  the  conversation  in  Latin, 
Misfl  Rose — it  is  the  same  to  me." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Rory,  I  shall  not  understand  a  word." 

"  Why  don't  you  say  '  I  toiU  not  understand,'  Miss  Rose  1" 

**  It  is  not  English,"  said  Rosemary,  *'  since  I  would  under- 
Btand  if  I  could." 

"  Neither  is  '  to  the  image'  English  ;  and  when  I  speak  my 
native  tongue  at  all,  I  do  not  use  a  barbarous  dialect,  though 
found  in  Catholic  bibles  and  prayer-books,"  said  O'Morra,  with 
a  dash  of  the  paternal  smile. 

"  I  interrupted  you,  Mr.  Rory." 

"  Man  was  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,"  re- 
sumed Rory,  with  emphasis.  "  And  that.image  extends  to  the 
body,  no  doubt.  Not  that  the  Godhead  is  corporeal,  but  that 
the  body  is  made  capable  of  expressing  divine  things;  for 
example,  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Creator  over  the  crea- 
tures. So  long  as  this  beautiful  sovereignty  was  expressed  in 
the  body  of  man,  so  long  we  read  that  its  dignity  was  perfect. 
The  sovereignty  was  lost,  and  the  dignity  was  debased.  The 
office  of  the  new  creation  in  respect  to  the  body,  is  to  rest-ore 
that  dignity ;  and  of  Christian  art  to  represent  its  restoration." 

"  A  beautiful  theory,  Mr.  Rory,"  said  Rosemary,  blushing, 
"but  difficult  to  put  in  practice,  it  seems  to  me,  while  we 
remain  as  we  are,  with  our  bodies  unredeemed." 

"  Certainly,  every  breath  we  draw — hunger — thirst — sleep- 
pain — teach  us  that  the  flesh  is  not  subject  to  the  spirit :  yet 
for  all  that,  there  is  a  way  by  which  the  spirit  can  triumph 
utterly  over  the  flesh — ti'est  ee  pas  f" 

"I  should  be  an  infldel  to  deny  it,"  said  Rose. 
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"  If  that  triumph  exists,  it  may  be  represented.  Did  I  not 
think  so,  I  say  again,  I  would  abandon  my  art.  Why,  erea 
the  QfAeks,  the  masters  of  sculpture,  understood  that  What 
were  the  statues  of  the  gods  but  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
half  obliterated  outlines  of  the  divine  image  in  the  human  forml 
In  painting  we  Christians  have  succeeded  in  doing  it.  The 
race  of  Christian  sculpture  is  yet  to  run." 

It  was  a  hard  thing  for  Rosemary  that  she  saw  the  young 
sculptor  only  in  the  act,  as  it  were,  of  inspiration,  in  the 
moment  of  his  power.  His  hours  of  weakness,  his  lassitude, 
his  discouragements,  and  his  combats,  she  did  not  witaeM. 
She  often  came  to  him  very  weak  in  purpose,  and  contrary  to 
what  usually  happens  in  such  interriews,  left  him  strengthened. 
As  it  is  not  only  rare,  but  almost  contra  naiuram  that  two  young 
people  of  different  sexes  in  unwitnessed  conversation  should 
fortify  each  other  in  virtue,  we  must  suppose  that  obedience 
has  a  mysterious  efficacy  to  change  bitter  waters  into  sweek 
Rose  wondered  at  that  calm,  unconscious  strength  of  so  young 
a  man,  violently  susceptible  in  imagination,  passionless  in 
heart,  with  so  absolute  a  mastery  over  his  senses,  gentle  as  a 
woman,  severe  as  a  saint,  chivalrous  as  a  Cavalier  tovrards  her, 
and  rigid  as  a  Puritan  with  himself.  She  little  imagined  that 
when  alone  Rory  found  himself  most  deplorably  weak,  and  was 
compelled  to  sustain  the  most  violent  conflicts.  He  often  gave 
himself  up  for  lost,  and  was  ready  to  abandon  his  work  as  the 
most  presumptuous  thought  that  ever  entered  a  human  brain ; 
but,  at  what  cost  we  have  barely  hinted,  when  the  hour  came, 
and  Rose  Dashon  presented  herself,  with  all  her  dazzling 
charms,  his  spirit  rose  at  once  to  the  occasion,  every  film  of 
earth-bom  passion  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  she  was  only  his 
muse,  his  model,  and  his  inspiration. 

The  sittings  were  not  fatiguing,  because  0*Morra*s  method 
was  to  interest  Rosemary,  to  leave  her  at  full  liberty,  and  to 
catch  her  unconscious  expression  and  attitudes.  It  was  rather 
the  study  of  her  soul,  beaming  through  her  form,  draped  with 
such  simplicity  that  every  grace  was  outlined,  than  a  real 
posing.  At  last,  he  drew  her  to  her  own  history,  thinking  thai 
to  make  her  live  her  life  over  must  draw  out  the  deepest  senti- 
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ment  of  which  she  was  capable.  Rose  expanded  on  the  subject 
of  her  parents,  her  mother's  tragic  story,  which  she  narrated 
with  touching  pathos  and  the  most  innocent  directness  :  then 
she  described  grandpapa  Romarin,  their  cottage,  her  goat, 
Louise,  her  early  education,  her  being  taken  to  hor  grand- 
parents Dashon,  their  splendor,  the  kindness  of  the  Athertons, 
her  school-days,  Professor  Calcul,  in  fine,  everything  but  what 
preceded  her  intended  marriage.  All  that,  with  a  tact  and  deli- 
cacy of  which  girlhood  alone  is  capable,  she  avoided.  It  was 
a  very  successful  day :  O'Morra  caught  and  transferred  to  the 
clay  certain  human  traits,  a  tenderness,  a  filial  ardor,  which 
he  had  felt  to  be  wanting.  Yet  there  was  one  expression, 
necessary  to  complete  his  idea,  and  deprived  of  which  his  work 
did  not  satisfy  him.  He  knew  not  how  to  give  it.  He  knew — 
be  was  sure  he  knew — how  to  elicit  it  on  that  mobile  mask  of 
feeling,  but  it  cost  him  a  great  deal  to  make  the  experiment. 
Nevertheless  he  resolved  to  do  it. 

The  next  day  of  sitting,  he  said  to  her  with  a  tranquil  smile — 
"  You  have  not  told  me,  Miss  Dashon,  how  you  came  to  die." 

"  That  is  so  nearly  connected  with  another  thing,"  said  Rose— 
"  how  I  came  to  be  married." 

"  You  were  not  married,"  said  Rory,  Jiastily. 

*'  Neither  did  I  die,"  said  Rosemary.  "  If  you  really  wish  it, 
Mr.  Rory,  I  will  tell  you  both  how  I  was  at  the  point  of 
marriage,  and  as  nearly  died,  and  how  by  means  of  one  I 
escaped  the  other." 

This  narrative  was  not  interrupted  by  the  listener.  Rose- 
mary carried  it  on  in  the  most  natural  manner,  not  without  a 
deep  color  and  much  emotion,  to  Col.  de  Flor^al's  arrival,  her 
acceptance,  her  retreat,  and  how  at  the  moment  when,  before 
taking  so  great  a  step,  she  knelt  to  commend  herself  to  God, 
and  ask  one  more  counsel,  lest  it  should  be  a  great  and  fatal 
error,  she  felt  herself  sink,  utterly  powerless,  yet  conscious 
not  wholly  deprived  of  sensibility,  and  with  all  her  perceptions, 
as  it  were,  rendered  more  acute. 

"  I  even  saw  everything  till  my  eyes  were  closed  by  Mrs* 
Atherton.  To  the  last  moment  I  continued  to  hear  all  that 
passed  in  my  room,  and  even  in  those  adjoining.    There  were 
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itrange  scenes,  I  assure  yon.  My  bridegroom  entered,  and  I 
heard  his  voice :  it  was  a  declaration  of  love  and  pledge  of 
ftiiare  marriage  to  my  bridesmaid,  weeping  by  my  side " 

0*Morra  bad  stopped  work — he  muttered  something  inartic- 
ulate—and stood  gazing  at  her  like  a  man  bereft  of  all  senses 
bat  sight  and  hearing. 

''  I  had  a  greater  horror  when  it  was  proposed  to  examine 
my  body,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  my  death.  Had  they 
agreed  to  plunge  a  knife  into  my  heart  to  make  it  sure,  it 
would  have  been  nothing,  you  conceive:  but  dear  grand- 
mamma! how  brave  she  was  then!  she  defended  me,"  said 
Rose,  with  emotion.  "  I  thought  I  had  never  loved  her  before. 
Dr.  Mannikin,  though  I  believe  him  one  of  the  guilty,  nor  do 
I  yet  know  his  purpose,  also  opposed  the  proposition  of  the 
rest.  That  peril  past,  in  which  I  counted  the  certainty  of 
death  nothing ;  came  the  funeral.  I  cannot  relate  these  things, 
Mr.  Rory :  they  are  too  terrible." 

"  And  you  preserve  your  fidelity  to  the  spouse  who  so 
shamefully  violated  his  to  you !"  said  Rory  O'Morra,  immov- 
able as  a  statue,  and  looking  at  her  from  under  his  bent  brows 
with  a  gaze  as  piercing  as  his  father's. 

"  I  have  required  him  to  return  my  troth — ^I  could  scarcely 
do  less  and  respect  myself,"  said  Rosemary. 

"  If  he  refuse  V 

"  The  cloister." 

"  A  needless  sacrifice  for  so  poor  a  creature — pardon  me  for 
speaking  so  of  your  affianced  husband." 

Rosemary  held  out  both  her  lovely  hands — ^ringless. 

"  As  my  hands,  so  my  heart,  Mr.  Rory.  What  else  has  he 
had  of  mine,  but  my  promise  alone  1  Shall  it  be  said  that 
Rosemary  Dashon  gave  her  affianced  neither  her  love  (for  she 
owed  it  not) ;  nor  a  privilege  so  trifling  that  one  grants  it  to 
strangers  almost,  that  of  touching  her  hand  in  friendship ; 
much  less  anything  more  sacred  (though  our  customs  sanction 
that  too) ;  but  her  bare  mere  word  of  honor,  and  that  she  was 
not  faithful  to  thai  till  it  was  released  1" 

Rory  O'Morra,  pale  as  death,  turned  to  the  statue,  without  a 
word  in  reply.    Rose  knew  his  habits  now  so  well,  that  she 
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fearlearij,  though  axudouBly  gazed  at  him,  watching  those 
wondrous  fingers  plunge  again  almost  rudely  into  the  clay. 
Two  hours  passed  in  profound  silence.  He  took  no  more  notice 
of  her  than  if  she  had  been  a  lay-figure  sitting  there  beside  him. 
By  slow  degrees  the  new  and  crowning  glory  came  out  upon 
that  mysterious  form  and  face,  as  if  created  again  from  the 
primitiTe  slime.  Rose  saw  what  it  meant — for  she  had  gained 
in  these  sittings  almost  a  new  sense : — there  was  a  strange  lofti- 
ness there,  in  the  midst  of  the  passionate  ardors — a  pride 
ahnost^the  Fidelity  of  the  Bride!— "Yes,"  it  said,  "Ihare 
been  faithful  unto  death !" — Rosemary,  with  great  humility, 
hid  her  own  face  in  her  hands. — "  Alas !"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  it  is  not  I  who  have  been  faithful !" 

At  the  ringing  of  0*Morra*s  alarm  Rosemary  punctually 
withdrew  to  the  anteroom,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Rory  had 
secured  his  work  and  purified  his  hands,  her  simple  toilet  was 
completed,  and  she  departed,  accompanied  by  0*Morra  to 
the  street  door.  That  day  he  detained  her.  In  the  first  place, 
the  great  difficulty  of  his  work  was  surmounted ;  in  fact,  instead 
of  his  having  covered  it  as  usual  with  the  indispensable  wet 
cloths,  when  she  re-entered  he  was  gazing  at  it  in  silent  rap- 
ture. Nothing  now  remained  but  the  patient  execution  of  the 
details,  in  which  he  informed  her  he  should  seldom,  if  ever, 
require  her  kind  aid,  until  the  figure  was  ready  for  the  drapery, 
which  would  be  in  about  three  months. 

"  We  shall  scarcely  meet  in  that  time,  Rosemary,"  ho  said, 
beginning  to  cover  the  lovely  and  almost  living  clay. 

"  Shall  we  not  see  more  of  you  at  home,  then  1"  she  answered, 
affectionately.  "  It  is  very  lonely  there,  I  assure  you.  Every- 
body, almost,  is  gone  or  going ;  and  that  poor  Miss  Graves 
dying  for  you,  Rory !" — With  a  gay  laugh  and  vivid  blush. 

"  When  you  shall  have  heard  from  Col.  de  Flor^al,"  replied 
O'Morra,  in  a  quiet  tone,  "  I  shall  bo  more  at  home." 

"  And  I  perhaps  shall  not,"  answered  the  girl  in  a  very  low 
voice— so  low  that  it  scarcely  seemed  she  was  speaking  to  him, 

"  Can  his  refusal  to  surrender  what  he  has  no  earthly  title  to 
retain,  impart  to  you  a  religioTis  vocation  V*  asked  O^Morra,  in 
a  dry,  matter-of-fkct  voice,  and  turning  to  her  with  a  smile 
20 
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that  was  more  like  his  father's  than  anything  Rose  had  ever 
observed  in  him. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  Bosemary  answered  with  gentleness. 
''  Tet  I  suppose,  too,  that  my  will  is  free  to  render  to  Heaven 
the  sacrifice  not  of  my  virginity  alone,  which  I  never  for  a 
moment  have  ceased  to  desire  with  all  the  fervor  of  my  soul, 
but  of  my  dearest  and  purest  earthly  affections." 

"  Will  you  force  me,  then,  to  wish  that  Flor^al  may  he  so 
base  and  cruel  V*  said  O'Morra,  almost  fiercely.  "  Know,  how- 
ever, Rosemary,  that  if  you  are  an  angel,  I  am  only  human ; 
the  victory  which  innocence  and  grace  render  so  easy  to  you, 
will  cost  me  my  life." — And  she  saw  a  bright  red  spot  that 
glowed  like  fire  on  either  cheek. 

"  This  is  useless  and  dangerous,"  said  Rosemary,  holding  out 
her  hand  in  farewell. 

O'Morra  coughed  slightly  and  turned  away ;  she  saw  that  at 
he  took  away  his  handkerchief  from  his  lips,  it  was  covered 
with  blood. 

"  Oh,  Rory !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  This  is  nothing  at  all," — coughing  again — a  f^esh  stream 
fi>om  the  lips — he  went  into  the  anteroom,  followed  by  Rose, 
and  lay  down  on  the  lounge :  she  ran  to  the  window  that  looked 
down  into  the  great  studio,  and  called  Carlo,  who  sprang  at  Uie 
first  word. 

"  Ah,  signorina,  I  expected  this !"  said  the  workman,  sorrow- 
fully.   "  He  will  die  for  you  at  last !" 

*'  Run  for  a  doctor,"  said  Miss  Dashon. 

"  No !"  whispered  O'Morra,  energetically.  "  I  know  what  is 
necessary." 

These  few  words  excited  another  cough,  and  its  alarming 
concomitant ;  Rosemary's  handkerchief,  which  she  had  given 
him  in  jj^lace  of  his  own,  was  instantly  saturated.  But  Carlo 
had  already  brought  some  tincture  of  aconite  from  the  oaken 
cabinet,  and  then  a  vial  containing  a  powerful  styptic,  which 
Rose  dropped  in  water  and  gave  O'Morra  a  spoonful  —  a 
woman  does  all  that  by  instinct.  She  forgot  everything  in  the 
danger  of  her  friend.  Carlo  went  down  stairs  to  break  some 
ice  into  morsels.    Evidently,  this  was  not  a  first  attack. 
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As  Boon  as  the  workman  was  gone,  Rosemary  bent  down  with 
a  loTely,  cheerful  smile  and  said — "  Rory  0*Morra,  you  have 
been  very  wicked  not  to  tell  me  this  before.  Now  don't 
talk." 

**  Ton  pity  me— kind !"  whispered  the  young  sculptor,  with 
a  flashing  eye,  in  spite  of  his  perilous  condition. 

"  I  do  not  pity  you — I  love  you,"  said  Rosemary,  simply. 
"  So  say  no  more." 

This  was  not  very  apt  to  assist  the  action  of  the  aconite  in 
depressing  the  circulation,  yet  it  produced  apparently  no 
harmful  effect.  On  the  contrary,  Rory  O'Morra  coughed  no 
more,  and  after  half  an  hour  of  perfect  quiet,  during  which 
Rose  fed  him  with  morsels  of  ice,  as  composedly  as  if  she  had 
always  done  that,  he  fell  asleep.  Then  she  went  aside,  and  in 
whispers  questioned  Carlo. 

Mr.  O'Morra  had  been  twice  attacked  in  that  way,  he  said  ; 
his  master  persisted  that  it  was  only  excess  of  blood,  and  con- 
tinued his  abstinences  and  exercise  the  same  as  ever.  Carlo 
believed  that  the  young  maestro  was  mad  from  love  of  the 
signorina,  who  was  plighted  to  another,  he  knew,  but  che  fare  f 
Was  such  a  man  to  die  for  a  pazzo  ingraio  /" — "  Hush,  Carlo," 
laid  Rosemary,  "  you  know  nothing  about  it,  amico  mio  /" — 
Carlo  comforted  her  greatly  by  the  assurance  that  immediately 
after  one  of  these  attacks,  so  frightful  to  witness,  his  master 
was  always  better  for  a  week  or  two.  He  had  known  him  ride 
on  horseback  the  very  next  day. 

As  Carlo  felt  sure  that  the  present  attack  was  over,  and  was 
anxious  that  his  master  should  not  find  her  there  when  he 
awoke,  Rose  reluctantly  departed,  resolved,  nevertheless,  not 
to  keep  so  alarming  a  secret  to  herself,  but  to  t«ll  his  father 
that  very  evening.  While  she  was  dressing  for  dinner,  a  note 
was  brought  her  from  Mr.  Rory ;  and  the  boy  (said  the  maid) 
was  waiting  for  an  answer. 


(( 


Saturday  Evening. 


"Deab  Robehabt: 

"  It  would  be  affectation 
to  call  you  anything  else  now.    I  conjure  you,  if  you  love  me, 
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not  to  breathe  a  syllable  of  what  has  oocnrred  to  any  one, 

least  of  all  to  my  father.    It  would  do  no  good;  for  IwiH 

neither  explain  my  coarse  nor  change  it. 

"  With  onreserred  derotion, 

"  BoBT  O'MonmA. 
"  Miss  Bosk  Maub  Disbow." 

Bosemary  wrote  in  reply : — 

^Satorday  Ere. 
"Dbab  Bobt: 

"  I  Shan  obey  you,  though  my 
eonscience  tells  me  that  I  ought  not. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"BOSB  BiABIB.** 

It  was  Bose's  intention  (let  what  would  be  thought  of  it)  to 
call  at  the  studio  the  next  morning  and  inquire  how  Bory  was, 
as  she  understood  from  Carlo  that  he  would  spend  the  night 
there.  To  her  infinite  astonishment  Bory  was  at  church  at  six, 
and  walked  home  with  her.  He  breakfasted  with  the  family, 
and  was  remarkably  cheerful,  though  silent.  On  the  way 
home,  he  had  condescended  to  her  entreaties  by  not  once 
opening  his  lips,  except  to  say  that  he  was  "  perfectly  well.*' 
After  breakfast,  she  saw  no  more  of  him  till  dinner :  for  a 
wonder  he  dined  at  home. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  Mr.  O'Morra  (papa)  always  took  a 
drive,  but  he  had  never  invited  '*  Miss  Mari^,"  because  he  used 
that  opportunity  to  visit  his  villa,  to  spend  the  night ;  and  Miw 
O'Morra  had  no  housekeeper.  That  Sunday  afternoon,  not 
expecting  to  go  out,  Bosemary  was  making  believe  take  a 
siesta,  which  meant  a  wrapper,  a  book  and  seclusion,  when  Mr. 
O'Morra  knocked  at  her  door  and  proposed  a  ride  in  the  dog- 
cart. She  came  to  the  door,  her  book  in  hand,  that  he  might 
see  she  was  occupied — it  was  the  Lives  of  the  Sculptors  in 
Italian,  and  she  was  absorbed  in  the  glorioTis  existence  of 
Michael  Angelo. 

^*  It  is  Sunday,  you  know,  sir." — In  truth,  she  had  no  mind 
to  be  interrupted. 
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**  What  a  pretty  Puritan  it  u !    Better  day,  better  deed  1" 

"  You  always  go  to  your  villa,  don't  you,  sir  V* 

"  And  inyite  you  to  accompany  me." 

"  Do  you  return  to-night,  sir  V* 

**  No  i  but  Mrs.  Qrace  is  there,  housekeeping  for  me." 

*'  Mrs.  Qrace !    Then  you  expect  ms  to  stay  all  night  V* 

"  Of  course." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  sir ;  but  you  must  wait  till  I  can  dreM 
and  put  up  a  little  parcel." 

"  'Tis  not  yet  five ;  and  half  an  hour  hence,  or  even  forty-five 
minutes  (if  you  require  so  much),  will  be  full  early  to  start. 
And  Miss  Rose !  don't  confine  yourself  to  a  little  parcel ;  take 
a  good-sized  valise  (it  will  go  in  the  dog-cart),  and  put  up 
dresses  enough  to  last  you  a  week." 

Rosemary  looked  blank;  then  she  remembered  tiiat  Mr. 
Rory  (if  Carlo  spoke  true)  was  sure  to  be  better  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  she  consented. 

After  riding  about  an  hour,  the  horse  getting  heated,  Mr. 
O'Morra  drew  up  in  a  place  where  the  road  was  bordered  with 
trees,  and  took  out  a  letter. 

"  Now,  Miss  Rose,  while  we  cool  ofi*  in  this  fine  shade,  read 
that  letter  from  foreign  parts,  which  reached  me  this  afternoon 
under  cover  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Atherton,  whom  perhaps  you 
know." 

Rosemary  uttered  a  faint  exclamation  and  took  the  letter, 
which,  free  from  all  postmarks,  was  addressed  in  her  grand- 
father Romarin's  hand  to  **  Mile.  Rose  Marie  Dashon."  She 
immediately  remembered  that  she  had  forgotten  to  send  her 
grandfather  her  address.  Mr.  O'Morra  jumped  out  of  the  cart 
to  leave  his  companion  more  at  liberty,  and  she  broke  open  the 
letter. 

'*  S^bastopol,  JuvB  2, 1855. 
'*  Mt  Child, 

"  You  Uve ! 

"How  can  I  at  this  distance  advise  or  command  you  1    I 

recognize  in  your  letter  that  forcible  and  passionate  character 

which  your  childhood  promised,  but  which  of  late  had  seemed 

latent,    I  perceive  also  a  sense  of  Justice  that  touches  upon 
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BcrapnlosHy :  for  if  you  are  justified  in  requiring  a  release 
ft>om  your  engagement  to  your  cousin  in  terms  so  alwolute, 
you  would  be  justified  in  breaking  it.  Assuredly  there  is  no 
such  dreadful  alternative  before  you  as  a  convent  or  a  thousand 
deaths.  I  take  it  on  myself  to  annul  your  engagement.  80  far 
from  wishing  to  sacrifice  your  happiness  to  ambition,  I  consent 
beforehand,  my  Rose,  to  any  marriage  you  may  form,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  birth  or  fortune  or  nationality  of  your  intended 
husband  may  be,  provided  he  be  personally  worthy  of  you.  I 
am  confident  that  you  will  never  make  an  ignoble  choice. 

*'  Tet  consult  your  grandmother.  Should  she  object  upon 
any  grounds  but  those  avowedly  of  ambition  alone,  let  her  objec- 
tions decide  you.  Do  not  marry  without  her  willing  consent 
Preserve  that  priceless  treasure  of  your  heart  and  person  for 
one  whose  merit  all  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge. — ^A  Bussian 
sortie  1 — 

There  was  a  postscript. 

'*  Wb  have  driven  back  the  Russians  with  heavy  loss :  a  few 
serious  casualties  on  our  side.  I  enclose  a  slip  from  Col.  de 
Plor^al." 

With  a  sudden  sinking  of  heart,  turning  away  from  Mr. 
O'Morra,  who  never  once  looked  at  her.  Rose  Marie  Dasbon 
opened  the  note  from  her  cousin.  It  was  an  absolute  release, 
signed  by  Flor^al,  and  attested  by  Romarin.    Beneath — 

«  Madbxoibbllb,  XT  oousnr : 

"  Pardon.    I  shall  pardon  myself  never. 

"  Florbal." 

These  brief  words  produced  a  shower  of  tears.  Mr.  O'Morra 
silently  jumped  up  beside  her,  touched  his  horse  and  away 
they  went.  How  did  Mr.  Atherton  know  what  to  do  with  that 
letter  1 

"Tou  imagine  yourself  concealed,  my  dear  child,"  said 
Cshal  O'Morra,  "when  fifty  pair  of  eyes  are  upon  you.    Mr. 
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AthertOD  receiyed  your  (^ndfather'i  letter  yesterday  and  sent 
it  to  me  to-day.  By  the  by,  he  desires  me  to  inform  yon,  Miss 
Dashon,  that  year  rents  and  dividends  for  six  months  (some 
$20,000)  are  in  his  hands  and  subject  to  your  draft." 

"  What  else  1"  asked  Rose. 

"  He  thinks  that  your  present  position  is  not  sufficiently 
secluded,  and  so  do  I.  I  propose  that  you  shall  remain  at  my 
country-house.  How  will  you  like  that  1  Your  fortune,  and 
the  lives  of  your  grandparents  may  depend  on  it." 

Rose  was  entirely  willing,  but  trusted  that  if  there  were  the 
slightest  sign  of  danger  to  grandpapa  or  grandmamma,  Mr. 
O'Morra  would  not  forget  her  injunction  to  arrest  those 
wretches  for  what  they  had  already  done. 

"  Of  which  we  have  no  proof.  Miss  Dashon,"  said  Mr. 
O'Morra,  who  treated  Rosemary  with  extraordinary  respect-. 
"  They  have  been  steadily  watched  night  and  day,  as  you  also 
have  been,  since  the  day  you  thought  fit  to  confide  in  me. 
They  must  be  suffered  to  proceed  till  the  evidence  is  in  our 
hands.  Tour  grandmother  is  safe.  At  least  whatever  danger 
she  incurs,  it  is  with  her  eyes  open.    Wonderful  old  lady  I" 

"  Grandmamma  knows  all,  then,  sir  1"  asked  Rose,  with  per- 
fect tranquillity. 

'*  Of  course.  Gracious  Heaven !  what  a  scene  was  that  when 
I  told  her  plainly  the  truth.  She  did  not  relish  it,  in  spite  of 
her  joy  and  the  fever  of  her  re-awakened  ambition  1"  said 
O'Morra,  smiling  bitterly. 

''  Grandmamma  is  very  proud,  but  she  loves  me,"  said  Rose- 
mary. 

"  She  does  not  like  the  idea  of  your  marrying  a  certain 
young  gentleman  of  Irish  descent,  and  a  very  harum-scarum 
sort  of  profession,"  said  papa,  with  a  i-iercing  look.  Her  first 
words  almost  were — '  You  know,  sir,  that  my  granddaughter 
is  espoused  to  her  cousin,  the  Colonel  Marquis  de  Flor^al.' — To 
confess  the  truth.  Miss  Dashon,  one  motive  I  have  in  taking 
you  to  my  villa,  is  to  get  you  out  of  the  way  of  my  son — ^nay,  don't 
flush  up  so  angrily — it  is  a  moiu  propria — your  grandmother 
has  neither  asked  nor  counselled  it." 

"  Then  yon  don't  mean  to  let  Mr.  Rory  know  that  I  am 
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there  1"  asked  Bose.  "  Vexy  well,  sir,  I  Bhell  go  down  to 
Brooklyn  to-morrow  and  let  him  know,  if  I  hare  to  walk." 

This  was  said  with  a  sparkling  glance  of  indignant  reeola- 
tion. 

''I  won't  pnt  yon  to  such  an  extreme  necessity,  made- 
moiselle— you  will  not  be  a  prisoner  in  my  boose,  and  if  yoa 
wish  to  leave  it,  a  carriage  and  horses  will  be  always  at  your 
command,"  said  papa  O'Morra. 

**  Do  yon  object  to  my  marrying  your  son  V*  asked  Boee, 
plainly. 

**  Has  it  come  to  that  1"  said  O'Morra,  with  a  look  of  Tiolent 
snrprise. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Bosemary,  smiling  in  spite  of  her  Toxatloe, 
"  bnt  if  you  wish  to  prevent  it,  now  is  the  time  to  speak." 

"  Most  seriously,  beautiful  and  excellent  Bosemary,  it  would 
grieye  me  that  such  a  thing  happened  while  you  were  oar 
guest,  separated  from  your  family.  For  the  world  I  would  not 
have  it  said  that  either  Cabal  O'Morra  or  his  son  used  such  an 
opportunity  to  inveigle  an  heiress  into  a  match,  which  after  all 
will  disappoint  the  legitimate  ambition  of  her  friends.  Now 
we  understand  each  other." 

"  Tell  me,  sir,"  said  Bose,  "  how  long  ago  did  you  tell  grand- 
mamma that  I  was  alive  and  under  your  protection  V 

O'Morra  took  out  his  tablets — "  Three  weeks  ago.' 

"  Four  weeks  ago,  she  herself  gave  me  to  Bory,  sir.  Grand- 
mamma has  no  right  to  go  back  after  three  weeks'  silence ;  she 
wiU  not :  if  then,  you  think  fit,  sir — all  I  have  to  say  is  that  it 
is  very  cruel  to  me,  who  have  compromised  myself  unhesi- 
tatingly at  her  bidding.  I  certainly  never  expected  to  be 
refused." 

"I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  this,"  said  Cahal 
O'Morra. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  said  Bosemary.  "  I  shall  shut 
myself  up  at  your  villa  as  long  and  as  strictly  as  you  please.  I 
only  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  command  Mr.  Bory  to 
stay  away,  for  if  he  come  down  and  ask  me  to  run  away  with 
him,  I  will  not  answer  for  myself." 

**  Tou  are  all  alike,"  said  papa  O'Morra,  with  his  bitter  smile. 
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**  [f  j<mr  grandmother  has  consented,  child,  I  have  no  objeetion, 
of  course." 

They  came  to  a  rustic  gate ;  a  long  avenne  of  fine  old  trees 
led  on  between  fields  rich  with  crops,  meadows  like  emerald, 
and  glimpses  of  wood  and  waters,  until  the  avenue  expanded 
into  a  park-like  demesne,  with  lawns  sweeping  down  to  a  tide- 
water. Before  them,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  was  the  house. 
The  dog-cart  flashed  along  the  circuit  of  the  lawn,  passed 
round  the  house  and  drew  up  at  the  sea-front.  It  was  sunset ; 
the  tea-table  set  (they  saw  in  passing  the  windows)-,  and  lol 
Rory  O'Morra  pacing  the  verandah  !  He  started,  blushed,  and 
came  forward  to  welcome  his  father*s  guest,  and  help  her  down 
from  the  dog-cart.  Rosemary  laughed,  and  sprang  lightly 
down  in  her  gay  manner,  hardly  touching  the  young  man's 
transparent  and  emaciated  hand ;  when — after  a  moment's 
hesitation  and  a  shy  glance  at  the  papa,  she  offered  her  cheek, 
and  then  with  the  prettiest  movement  possible,  in  the  French 
manner,  turned  the  other  to  his  salute. 

The  house  was  of  stone,  of  a  reasonable  size  for  a  small,  hos- 
pitable family.  The  rooms  were  large,  the  hall  wide  ;  so  was 
the  verandah,  fragrant  with  honeysuckle ;  and  hence  you  com- 
manded a  white  beach,  a  promontory  crowned  with  firs  and  the 
tossing  Atlantic.  The  place  was  lonely,  not  another  dwelling 
in  sight;  but  far  away  to  the  eastward,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
low  point,  a  light-house  whose  cheerful  beacon  already 
sparkled  in  the  twilight. 

After  tea,  or  rather  supper,  they  all  walked  down  to  the 
beach.  A  million  fire-flies  sparkled  on  the  vast  lawn,  lighting 
up  the  shady  depths  under  the  trees;  some  tall  Lombardy 
poplars  shook  their  heads  in  the  breeze ;  there  was  a  gravelled 
walk,  and  a  moon  just  past  the  full,  that  threw^the  shadows 
across  it.  The  elder  couple  (papa  and  Mrs.  Grace)  walked 
fSsst  and  talked  loud.  The  younger  pair  dragged  along  as  if 
they  had  the  weight  of  fourscore  to  carry,  and  sometimes 
stopped,  doubtless  from  fatigue.  They  did  not  converse  in 
whispers,  yet  certainly  no  one  could  overhear  them ;  for  which 
reason  I  cannot  tell,  though  I  can  guess,  what  they  said. 

When  they  reached  the  house  again,  a  horse  covered  with 
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foam  stood  before  the  door.  The  rider  broaght  Mr.  0*Mom 
a  note.  He  took  it  to  the  light,  read  it  hastilj,  and  said  to 
BoBemary,  who  had  followed  him : 

**  Miss  DashoD,  your  grandmother  is  at  home  dangeronslj 
ill,  and  Bin.  George  Yarick  has  gone  oyer  to  the  house  to 
take  care  of  her." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

▲     HIOHT     DBITB. 

"  This  morning,"  said  Mr.  O'Morra,  "  Mrs.  Dashon  was  at 
her  Tilla  near  Fort  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Varick  was  at  Bock- 
away." 

The  messenger  had  received  the  note  for  Mr.  O'Morra  in 
New  York  at  half-past  five.  By  fiye,  therefore,  Mrs.  DashoD 
must  have  been  at  her  town  house.  It  seemed  likely  that  she 
had  been  taken  ill  during  their  usual  afternoon  driye  to  Green- 
wood, and  that  she  had  proceeded  to  the  city  immediately  to 
consult  Dr.  Mannikin,  who,  it  had  been  agreed,  was  to  be  at 
once  summoned  in  such  a  case.  How,  then,  was  Mrs.  Varick 
on  hand  1  Was  it  a  calculation  based  on  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Mannikin  visited  the  Dashons  daily,  Sundays  excepted  ?  Or 
was  it  a  mere  coincidence  ?  If  so,  it  waa  an  unfortunate  one, 
Mr.  O'Morra  was  convinced  that  Madam  Isabel  had  at  last 
made  a  coup,  and  he  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering  imme- 
diately, even  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  procure  her  arrest. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost. 

"  The  most  expeditious  way,  Rory,  will  be  for  you  to  take 
me  into  Brooklyn  in  your  trotting-wagon." 

"  I  have  already  ordered  it  round,  as  well  as  tAe  dog-cart." 

"  We  don't  need  both,"  said  his  father. 

"  Let  me  suggest  a  better  plan,"  said  Rosemary.  "  Drive 
Mr.  Rory's  wagon  yourself,  Mr.  O'Morra,  and  take  me.  Rory 
is  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  a  night  drive  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles." 

"  Why,  what  ails  Rory  V*  asked  his  father,  turning  sharply 
round. 

"  Nothing  to  prevent  my  driving,"  said  the  youth.  **  I  can 
take  Sorella  to  the  ferry  in  fifty-two  minutes,  with  another 
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person  in  the  wagon :  my  father,  Rose,  can't  do  it  hy  this  light 
in  less  than  an  hoar  and  forty-fiTe — ^wiih  safety  he  cannot.  If 
time  is  of  conseqaence,  I  mutt  go  in.*' 

"  The  life  of  Mrs.  Dashon  and  the  fortune  of  Miss  Dashon 
depend  perhaps  on  minutes,"  said  Mr.  0*Morra,  who  had 
already  pat  on  his  overcoat  and  gloves. 

"  Bat  /  mast  go  to  grandmamma/*  said  Bose.  "  If  she  is 
sick,  my  place  is  at  her  side ;  if  in  danger  fh>m  a  false  rela- 
tive,  no  one  can  defend  her  like  myself.'* 

"  I  knew  that,"  said  Rory,  "  which  is  the  reason  I  ordered 
round  both  the  drags.  I  can  take  Rosemary  to  her  grand- 
fkther's  door  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  exclusive  of  the 
ferry — ^if  we  are  fortunate  there,  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  all 
told.  Getting  a  warrant  and  officers  will  cost  you,  irir,  another 
hour  at  least :  it  may  be  the  difference  of  life  and  death  V 

"  How  win  she  gain  admittance  when  there  V*  said  Mr. 
O'Morra,  regarding  the  girl  with  his  piercing  look. 

**  Leave  that  to  me,  sir !"  said  Rosemary,  flushing  up. 

"  And  what  can  you  do  when  admitted  V* 

"  All  that  courage  and  innocence  can  in  defending  the  most 
precious  life  against  cowardice  and  guilt,'*  said  Rosemary. 
"  But  you,  Rory !  shall  I  risk  your  life  to  save  grandmamma's  1 
No,  that  would  not  be  right.** 

"  What  do  you  mean  1"  said  papa.    "  His  life  r* 

*'  Psha !  I  spit  a  little  blood  yesterday,  and  Rose  fancies  I 
am  going  to  die,"  said  Roiy,  carelessly. 

**  Coughed  up  a  tea-cup-ful  of  bright  arterial  blood — ^I  know 
what  it  is,"  said  Rose.  ''He  should  not  have  quitted  the 
house  for  a  week.  He  came  down  here,  he  says,  for  perfect 
quiet,  and  this  is  a  pretty  beginning.  I  tried  hard  to  persuade 
the  young  gentleman  not  to  walk  out  this  evening,  but  he  as 
good  as  told  me  to  hold  my  tongue  (** 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  this,  my  son,'*  said  his  fkther,  ap- 
proaching Rory  with  a  sudden  look  of  anxious  tenderness 
most  impressive  on  that  cynical  countenance,  and  taking  the 
young  man's  wrist. 

"  My  father,"  says  Rory,  "  I  have  let  Rosemary  go  on,  that 
you  may  understand  her  better.    Assuredly  but  for  certain 
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kind  words  of  hers  yesterday,  I  should  have  died.  I  saw  by 
your  look  to-ni{Tht  that  yoa  thought  her  forward — don't  look 
so  confused,  Rose — ^you  have  no  need — it  was  the  forwardness 
of  the  leech  or  the  nurse — sir.  I  am  really  far  f^om  well,  but 
if  I  were  worse,  I  would  take  this  drive.  My  mind  is  made 
up.    '  A  man  shall  leave  father  and  mother,'  you  know,  sir.'* 

"  Oh !  the  obstinacy  that  quotes  Scripture  in  its  defence,  is 
invincible !"  said  his  father,  with  his  bitter  smile,  and  dropping 
the  youth's  wrist. 

And  at  the  same  text  half-uttered,  Rosemary  fled. 

"  In  a  case  like  this,  sir,"  continued  Rory,  putting  on  his 
riding  cloak,  "  we  want  two  strings  to  the  bow.  Rosemary 
and  I  will  of  course  reach  the  ground  first,  and  our  action — 
hers  rather — may  render  yours  unnecessary ;  if  we  fail,  or  are 
in  danger  of  failure,  you  will  come  in  with  your  warrant  for 
Madam  Isabel  and  your  power  of  attorney  to  take  possession 
of  the  house " 

''  Mr.  Rory  is  in  the  right  of  it,"  cried  sensible  Mrs.  Grace. 
"  He  would  be  worse  fretting  here,  with  his  hands  tied,  than  by 
driving  into  Brooklyn.  And  if  that  wicked  woman  that  my 
husband  has  took  up  with  these  years,  is  going  to  be  brought 
to  justice  at  last,  I  want  to  be  on  hand  too.  So,  Mr.  O'Morrs, 
you  shan't  want  company — I  will  go  with  you  in  the  dog-cart." 

"  We  are  to  have  two  women  in  the  business !"  said  Mr. 
O'Morra,  with  an  expression  of  comic  disgust. 

The  sound  of  wheels  and  hoofs  crushing  along  the  gravel  was 
heard,  and  all  went  out  on  the  verandah.  At  the  same  instant 
Rosemary  came  flying  down  stairs,  bonneted,  mantled,  and  a 
large  thick  shawl  in  her  hand. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  stood  the  trotting-wagon  in  the  moon- 
light, the  lightest  four-wheeled  fabric  that  ever  followed  a 
roadster ;  the  wheels  and  Arame  were  red ;  the  mountings  of 
silver ;  the  dark-brown  body  seemed  suspended  in  air.  Young 
O'Morra  stepped  in  and  extended  a  hand  to  Bliss  Dashon,  who, 
gallantly  aided  by  papa,  mounted  the  light  but  steady  machine. 
The  seat  was  barely  wide  enough  for  two,  with  a  back  an  inch 
high,  and  a  spring  cushion. 
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"  There's  nothlDg  at  all  to  hold  on  by,  that  I  can  see,"  siud 
Bosemary  laughing,  but  ¥rith  real  dismay. 

"  Do  you  call  Rory  nothing  1"  said  his  father. 

"  Put  your  hand  under  my  cape,  Rose,  and  you  will  find 
that  my  cloak  is  belted  round  the  waist  with  a  leathern  strap 
that  will  bear  any  strain  you  choose  to  put  upon  it.** 

"  Ah,  it  is  only  something  to  give  me  a  little  feeling  of  secu- 
rity,*' said  the  young  lady,  very  easily  finding  the  aforesaid 
belt.  "  I  never  was  driven  at  such  speed  as  you  promise, 
which  I  find  to  be  full  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  Mr.  Rory." 

"  Rory,"  said  his  father,  "  take  the  studio  on  your  way,  and 
tell  Friedrich  to  harness  up  the  old  carriage  for  me :  this  horse 
of  mine  will  be  quite  spent" 

"  All  right,  sir.  What  can  I  do  for  you  m  New  York,  after 
disposing  of  Miss  Dashon  ?" 

"  Impertinence  I  Send  your  horse  into  Mr.  Dashon's  stable, 
and  go  into  the  house  and  take  care  of  yourself,"  replied  his 
father. 

"  Are  you  warmly  enough  clad,  Mr.  Rory  V*  said  Miss 
Dashon,  in  a  clear  frank  tone.  "  Oh,  the  cloak  is  very  well, 
but  white  pants !  The  most  imprudent  boy  in  the  world,  Mn. 
Grace.  If  you  have  any  regard  for  my  peace  of  mind,  wrap 
this  shawl  about  you  before  we  start — I  brought  it  down 
expressly  for  you. — No,  sir !  I  don't  need  any  of  it — ^my  skirts 
are  quite  sufiicient  for  me.  Oh !  arrange  it  your  own  way !" — 
laughing. — "  There !  Oh,  wait  one  moment,  Rory — my  valise, 
Mr.  O'Morra ! — ^will  you  bring  it  along  in  the  dog-cart  ?  I  shall 
need  it  ai  home.    All  right.    Now,  Rory." 

The  young  man  lifted  the  reins  fh)m  the  dash-board,  and 
the  light  vehicle  went  forward  slowly,  Sorella  walking,  and 
disappeared  behind  the  comer  of  the  house. 

"Now,  pile  in,  Mrs.  Grace,"  said  Cahal  O'Morra,  grimly. 
"  Bring  down  Miss  Dashon's  valise,  some  one,  instantly.  What 
a  girl  that  is !  Such  a  lovely  armful  to  fall  in  love  with  a  moro 
skeleton !  for  poor  Rory  is  no  more.  I  must  consult  Mannildii 
for  him— or  no,  perhaps  Galenson  would  be  safer.*' 

"  Get  Dr.  Galenson  for  Rory,"  said  Mrs.  Grace,  sententiously, 

"  I  don't  thmk  he  is  seriously  ill  after  all,"  said  his  fkther. 
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"  He  has  a  constitation  of  iron,  or  he  conld  nerer  stand  np 
under  snch  a  pulse." 

"  Miss  Rose  will  do  more  for  him  than  medicine,"  said  Mrs. 
Grace. 

"  You  think  that  Rory  O'Morra  was  dying  of  loye  V  ajiked 
his  father,  contemptaoosly. 

"  Mr.  0  Morra,  you  know  nothing  at  all  ahout  your  son,'i 
replied  Mrs.  Mannikin.    "  I  do  know  something." 

"  As  we  get  oTer  the  ground,  tell  me  what  you  know." 

"  Rory  wam't  dying  of  love,  hut  of  trying  not  to,  under 
circumstances  that  made  it  impossihle  he  shouldn't  I  say 
you  don't  know  your  own  boy,  Cahal  O'Morra,  and  you  don't. 
How  many  young  fellows  of  his  age  do  you  think  there  are, 
with  fathers  as  well  off  as  you  are,  with  horses  and  buggies  at 
command,  and  more  money  than  they  know  what  to  do  with, 
and  lots  of  wild  acquaintance,  sporting-men  and  artists  and 
young  lawyers  and  doctors — the  doctors  are  the  worst  of  all  1 
— and  yet  as  innoceftit  this  minute  as  the  spotless  girl  that  sits 
beside  him  1  I  used  to  talk  to  him  about  her  when  she  was 
sick " 

*'  No  doubt !"  half  groaned  O'Morra. 

"  Says  Rory — *  Mrs.  Grace,  she  is  a  bride — ^what  are  you 
talking  about  V — '  She'll  neyer  marry  the  gentleman,'  says  I, 
'  take  my  word  for  it.' — '  That  would  make  no  difference,'  says 
he :  '  the  heart  of  the  woman  I  marry  must  have  had  no  pre- 
vious lodger.  That's  the  case  with  mine,'  sa3rs  he,  '  and  I  ex- 
pect a  fair  exchange.' — That's  the  way  it  is  with  Rory  O'Morra. 
And  wouldn't  it  be  too  bad  now,  if  after  a  young  man  has  lived 
till  near  four-and-twenty  as  pure  as  a  saint,  he  should  be  served 
with  a  dish  that  others  have  fingered  V* 

"  Fie,  madam !"  said  Cahal  O'Morra.  i 

"  They  are  mostly  so,  take  my  word  for  it,"  replies  Mrs. 
Grace. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  says  the  cynical  O'Morra,  in  the  spirit 
of  contradiction  doubtless. 

"  Well,  to  give  you  an  instance,"  says  Mrs.  Grace,  with  femi- 
nine inconsequence.  "  Now  this  is  a  profound  secret.  What 
Rory  would  do  to  me,  if  he  knew  I  told  yon,  is  frightful  to 
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thiikk  of.  Ton  give  me  your  word  of  honor  never  to  ^reaibe 
a  syllable  1  Very  well,  then :  some  six  years  ago,  when  Boiy 
was  about  seyenteen  (he  had  quitted  his  first  college),  week  alter 
week,  his  linen  (which  unknown  to  him  I  took  care  of)  was 
stained  between  the  shoulders  wiUi  hlood !  I  went  to  him  to 
know  the  cause.  He  was  terribly  annoyed — didnt  know  the 
fjftcti — ^was  dumb-founded  when  I  proved  it  on  him,  and  at  last 
confessed  (for  I  was  resolved  to  get  at  the  truth)  that  be  was 
'  modelling  from  the  life,*  as  he  called  it,  and  that  to  '  chasten 
his  senses*  he  whipped  himself  every  night  before  going  to 
bed,  ¥rith  a  frightful  little  scourge—" 

"  The  young  demon  !**  said  Cabal  O'Morra,  with  a  groan. 

"  *  What  would  your  father  do  to  you,  Eory,*  says  I,  *  if  he 
knew  of  this  1' — '  What  can  he  do  that's  worse  V  nyn  the  boy, 
with  that  imperturbable  smile  of  his  that  seems  to  defjr  all  the 
devils  to  provoke  or  move  him. — '  If  he'd  a  whipped  you 
oftener  when  you  was  a  boy,'  says  I  (for  I  waa  real  mad),  *  you 
wouldn't  be  whippin'  yourself  now  for  the  ftm  of  it' — '  Mrs. 
Grace,'  says  he,  *  did  you  ever  hear  of  St.  Aloysius  V — *  Never,' 
says  I. — *  He  was  page  for  many  years  to  a  lovely  queen,  and 
in  all  that  time  never  once  raised  his  eyes  to  her  fSace.' — '  The 
more  fool  he  !*  said  I. — '  Yet  he  did  ton  times  worse  to  Imnself 
than  I,  whose  profession  obliges  me  to  let  my  senses  dwell  on 
the  most  dangerous  objects  in  the  world!' — ^What  could  a 
woman  answer?  Your  son,  Cabal  O'Morra,  has  a  heart  of 
flame  and  a  will  of  iron.  If  a  boy  of  seventeen  would  prac- 
tise such  austority  to  vanquish  his  mere  senses,  what  will 
he  do  at  twenty-four  to  guard  His  heart  against  a  serious 
passion  for  the  loveliest  creature  breathing,  thrown  right  ift 
his  way,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  an  engaged  woman  1 
You  may  be  surprised  to  see  him  pale  and  thin  at  a  ghost,  and 
to  hear  of  his  raising  blood  by  the  half-pint — I  a3rn*t." 

"Rory  is  a  good  fellow,  but  wilful,"  said  Mr.  O'Morra, 
gravely.  "  Had  he  taken  to  the  law,  as  I  wished  him,  he 
would  have  escaped  these  fine  moral  perplexities,  which,  with 
a  young  man  of  his  temperament  and  delicacy  of  conscience, 
arise  A-om  his  present  exceptional  profession." 

"Lawyers,  in  fieict,  are  usually  great  saints,  without  any 
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straggles  at  all  r*  said  Mrs.  Grace.  "  Pray,  did  yon  eyer  hear 
how  it  happened  that  while  every  other  profession  has  a  celes- 
tial patron,  lawyers  haye  none  V 

*'  Unless  it  be  that  they  are  so  used  to  pleading,  they  can 
answer  for  themselves,  I  never  did." 

*'  You  shaU  hear.  A  long  time  ago,  when  these  things  were 
settled  for  good  an'  all,  a  lawyer  in  Rome,  the  Cahal  0  Morra 
that  was  then,  seeing  this  deficiency,  went  to  the  Pope  to  com- 
plain of  it.  Thereupon  the  Pope,  surprised  at  the  lawyer's 
piety  and  willing  to  reward  it,  took  him  into  a  church  all  full 
of  fine  statues  of  the  saints  and  angels,  and  says  his  Holiness, 
'  You  shall  be  blindfolded,  and  then  go  up  and  kiss  the  foot 
of  some  statue  here,  and  whichsoever  image  you  embrace,  he 
shall  be  the  patron  of  the  lawyers.  So  the  lawyer  was  blind- 
fold (very  carefully  too,  for  the  Pope  wouldn't  trust  him  no 
further  than  he  could  see  him)  and  went  groping  about  for  a 
patron-saint.  Now  amongst  the  rest  there  was  one  represent- 
ing the  Archangel  Michael  trampling  on  Satan;  the  lawyer 
went  along  till  he  came  to  this  group,  and,  laying  hold  of  a 
figure  which  he  took  to  be  St.  La¥rrence  on  his  gridiron,  his 
eyes  were  unbandaged,  when  he  found  himself  embracing  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  devil !" 

"  Ha !  ha  (  a  very  good  story !"  said  Cahal  O'Morra. 

By  the  time  the  trotting-wagon  had  cleared  the  gardens, 
Sorella's  hoofs  bad  commenced  their  regular  tattoo  on  the 
hard  road,  and  true  as  the  arm  of  an  orchestra-leader  her  four 
delicate  legs  went  beating  the  time.  The  wagon  fiew  along 
like  a  bird,  the  red  spokes  of  the  wheels  disappeared  in  the 
moonlight,  and  yet  they  were  everywhere  at  once  in  their 
fiery  transparency ;  steady  and  nearly  springless  rolled  the 
vehicle ;  in  her  feet  Rose  felt  the  jar  of  every  pebble,  from 
which  the  spring  cushion  otherwise  defended  her ;  at  first  she 
had  grasped  Mr.  Rory's  belt  in  mortal  fear  of  being  thrown 
out,  but  becoming  gradually  accustomed  to  the  seat  and  feeling 
the  steadiness  of  the  hard  swift  motion,  her  native  courage 
returned  and  another  species  of  timidity  resumed  its  natural 
sway. 

"  I  trust  you  don't  misunderstand  my  fiUher's  coldnasi, 
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Rosemary,"  said  her  companion.  "  It  is  a  serious  mortiflcatkm 
to  him  that  his  son  should  profit  as  I  seem  likely  to  do  hy  the 
chance  which  has  thrown  the  heiress  of  the  Dashons  upon  our 
protection." 

"  I  understand  perfectly,"  said  Rose. 

"  It  is  an  honorable  feeling,  after  all.  I  participate  in  it  to  a 
tertain  extent." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Rosemary,  "  that  yesterday  morning  when  I 
same  to  the  studio,  I  had  told  you  that  grandpapa  was  dead,  and 
that  cousin  Isabel  had  produced  an  old  will  leaving  everytbing 
to  her,  and  that  some  informality  had  been  discovered  in  the 
deed  of  trust  by  which  he  settled  so  large  a  property  on  me 
before  my  intended  marriage,  and  (at  the  same  time,  mind) 
that  Col.  de  Flor^al  bad  arrived  and  finding  how  matters  stood 
had  resigned  his  claim  to  my  hand — how  would  you  have  felt  V* 

"  Grieved  at  your  grandpapa's  death  and  your  loss  of  fortune, 
husband  and  all  at  once !  I  would  have  sympathized  with  you 
as  a  true  friend." 

Rosemary  laughed  incredulously. 

*'  Then  I  should  have  set  myself  to  work  to  elicit  the  true 
account  of  your  betrothal  (as  I  actually  did — you  remember?), 
and  when  I  had  arrived  at  the  delightful  fact  that  Rosemary 
Dashon,  though  once  so  nearly  a  bride,  was  in  heart,  in  hand, 
in  her  untouched  cheek  and  brow,  a  maiden  still,  I  should  have 
fallen  at  her  feet — and  so  forth." 

"  And  your  father  1" 

"  Would  have  regretted  the  loss  of  your  fortune  mofe  than 
I,  but  the  instant  he  saw  you,  he  would  have  taken  your  hand 
with  a  warmth  you  would  hardly  credit,  and  have  told  you  not 
to  mind,  for  Rory  had  enough  for  both." 

"It  may  happen  yet  that  I  shall  lose  the  greater  part,'*  said 
Rosemary,  thoughtfully. 
I  hope  not." 

"  Then  you  would  like  to  be  rich,  Rory  1  For  my  part,  I 
would  rather  be  poor,  to  have  you  dependent  on  your  glorious 
art,  and  myself" — ^the  voice  sinking — "  on  you." 

"  Extremes  meet.  Poor  as  you  describe,  or  rich  as  your 
actual  lot  has  made  you,  is  the  same  thing  nearly  in  my  eyes, 
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Bose.  It  is  the  middle  point—wealth  in  the  sense  that  my 
father  is  wealthy — that  I  rather  dislike  and  fear." 

"  Why  1" 

''  Because  it  depriyes  of  the  incentiye  to  industry.  Who, 
not  pressed  forward  in  the  track  of  fame  by  severe  necessity, 
would  long  submit  to  the  frightful  sufferings  that  I  have  en- 
dured in  modelling  this  statue,  Rose,  of  you  1  You  will  say 
the  case  is  exceptional ;  that  is  partially  true ;  but  no  matter, 
the  labor  of  creatiye  production  is  the  most  painful  and  ex- 
hausting in  the  world ;  and  as  the  genius  which  fits  one  for  it 
is  always  accompanied  with  a  vast  capacity  of  enjoying  the 
beautiful  already  created,  we  see  why  the  great  artist  in  pos- 
sibiUty,  become  rich,  sinks  into  the  mere  dUeUanU,  All 
experience  demonstrates  it." 

"But  grecU  riches  1"  asked  Rosemary,  smiling.  ^'Is  not 
their  effect  the  samel" 

''  The  disposal  of  great  riches  is  itself  a  wonderful  art,  which 
few,  it  seems  to  me,  have  ever  understood." 

"  Is  not  the  wisest  disposition  to  give  it  all  outright  to  the 
poor,  and  so  become  poor  yourself  V* 

"  That  is  certain,"  said  the  young  sculptor,  with  a  radiant 
amile. 

"  If  it  shall  ever  be  possible,  Mr.  Rory  0*Morra,  I  will  put 
the  sincerity  of  that  reply  to  the  proof,"  said  Rosemary  Dashon. 

The  conversation  soon  turned  upon  the  course  they  were  to 
take  in  New  York.  The  enterprise  of  Rosemary,  viewed  near 
at  hand,  seemed  more  delicate  and  even  dangerous.  It  was  to 
be  presumed  that  she  would  find  her  grandmother  helpless,  if 
not  unconscious ;  Mrs.  Varick  in  possession ;  herself  reputed 
dead.  How  exercise  authority  over  the  servants — strangers, 
perhaps  ?  How  even  obtain  admissicm  to  the  house,  or  to  her 
grandmother's  room  1  The  story  of  Miss  Tankerville  proved 
that  Isabel  Varick  was  capable  of  anything.  Rosemary,  how- 
ever, thought  her  a  coward,  and  told  Rory  the  reasons.  Isabel, 
at  one  time,  was  addicted  to  spiritualism,  and  had  circles  at 
her  house ;  she  herself  had  been,  or  pretended  to  be,  a  medium. 
Grandmanmia  had  said  that  Isabel  believed  Miss  Atherton  to 
have  seen  the  ghost  of  Rosemary  at  the  Exhibition;  and  both 
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Boiy  and  she  remembered  her  shriek  the  day  thej  ]»a8sed  her 
n  Greenwood.  With  all  her  fair  and  orer-laxuriant  beantj, 
Mrs.  Varick  was  subject  to  hysterics.  But  it  is  only  in  Don 
Giovanni  that  the  Marble  Guest  arriTes  on  horseback,  knocks 
at  the  front  door,  and  is  admitted  with  bravado  terror  by  the 
hardened  criminal.  It  did  not  appear  that  they  could  count 
with  any  certainty  on  the  influence  of  fright  and  surprise. 
Bose  thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  get  admisirion  by  the 
aervants'  gate ;  Bory  that  the  police  might  be  of  service. 

A  little  cough  of  Bory's  warned  the  young  lady  that  conver- 
Bing  in  the  open  air,  even  on  a  balmy  summer  night,  in  a 
irotting-wagon  that  was  going  at  a  regular  speed  of  a  mile  in 
three  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  was  not  the  moat  prudent 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  young  man  who  had  had  pulmonary 
hsemorrhage  the  day  previous.  She  imposed  silence,  and  de- 
vouring her  double  anxiety,  closed  her  own  lips,  while  now,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  half-hour  from  the  start,  the  vehicle  entered 
the  environs  of  Brooklyn.  Their  speed  was  now  arrested  by 
the  pavement  and  the  streets ;  Bory  made  a  straight  course  for 
the  studio ;  the  wheels  glided  easily  into  the  track  of  the  city 
railroad,  Sorella  again  went  forward  like  lightning;  they  over- 
take a  car,  dash  off  the  track,  resume  it,  turn  off  sharp  at 
Pacific,  and  lo!  Sorella  stops  of  her  own  accord  at  the  atudie 
door. 

"  I  have  made  five  minutes  clear  on  my  reckoning,  Boee- 
mary.    Now  up  stairs  quick  and  do  what  we  agreed  upon." 

The  young  sculptor  opened  his  door  with  a  night-key; 
already  before  he  had  done  so,  the  stiff  groom  came  out  of  the 
adjacent  stable,  and  approached  his  master,  who  whispered  a 
brief  order.  Bory  and  Boeemary  entered  the  studio  together. 
It  was  dark  as  pitch,  but  Bory  found  a  match  instantly,  and 
lighted  a  coil  of  cerino ;  then  they  went  upstairs  together,  Bory 
'O'Morra  leading  the  vray  with  the  hgbt,  which  casta  flickering 
glow  over  the  white  casts  that  lined  the  walls.  Arrived  in  the 
anteroom,  he  lit  the  wax-candles  that,  placed  in  sconces,  three 
on  either  side,  adorned  the  old  mirror.  They  produced  a 
bright  illumination. 

"  Now,  Bfarble  Bride !"  he  said, ''  I  leave  yon.'* 
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The  scnlptor  descended  into  his  great  studio.  For  some 
minutes  he  paced  its  brick  floor  silently,  while  the  coil  of 
cerino  burned  on  a  table.  Suddenly  he  took  it  up  and 
approached  his  own  bust  of  the  "  Marble  Bride."  The  original 
was  at  Mrs.  Dashon's,  having  been  sent  there  after  the  Exhi- 
bition, in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  Arab.  As  the 
light  of  the  waxen  coil  fell  on  the  marble  features  and 
bosom,  there  was  a  spectral,  almost  preternatural  effect  which 
Rory  bad  never  before  seen,  and  at  which  even  he  started.  A 
derisive  smile  played  on  the  marble  lips.  It  would  have  awed 
a  person  at  all  superstitious.  O'Morra  was  trying  the  effect  of 
holding  the  light  in  various  positions  when  the  door  on  the 
stair  opened  and  Rosemary  appeared. 

She  came  down  daintily,  holding  her  skirts  with  care.  In 
the  gloom  of  that  vast  studio,  in  which  the  single  flame  of  the 
cerino  served  but  to  render  the  darkness  visible,  that  white 
and  shining  vision  had  something  weird  and  ghost-like  in  it. 
Without  a  word  Rory  0*Morra  preceded  her  to  the  street-door, 
where  a  carriage,  such  as  is  always  kept  ready  in  livery 
stables  to  attend  a  party,  or  the  opera,  was  in  waiting  in  lien 
of  the  trotting-wagon.  Miss  Dashon  took  the  back  seat,  Mr. 
R.  O'Morra  the  front,  and  the  equipage  started  at  a  round 
pace  for  the  ferry. 

"  We  have  lost  twenty  minutes  by  this  arrangement,"  ob- 
served O'Morra. 

"  They  won't  be  lost,  Rory.  And  you  are  protected  from 
the  night-air." 

They  just  missed  a  boat.  It  involved  at  that  hour  a  delay  of 
twenty  minutes.  It  wba  Just  eleven  when  the  next  bost 
started. 

**  It  would  be  mortifying,"  observed  O'Morra,  "  if  after  all 
my  boasting  the  governor  should  be  on  the  ground  before  ns." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  it  happen  for  anything,"  said  the  young 
lady. 

"Explain  to  me  the  disposition  of  the  premises,"  said 
O'Morra. 

"  Nothing  more  simple.  Behind  grandpapa's  house,  between 
the  house  and  the  stables,  is  a  back-court  or  paved  yard, 
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separated  from  the  street  by  a  high  stone  waU.  Once  I  am 
inside  that  wall,  I  engage  to  get  into  the  honse,  nnlees  there 
have  been  great  changes  since  I  died.'* 

"  Is  it  simply  a  question  of  getting  over  a  stone  wall  V* 

"  The  top  of  the  wall  is  planted  with  iron  spikee,  haying 
sharp  points  in  all  directions ;  the  stable  waU  Uie  same.** 

"  On  the  garden  side  V* 

"All  round  the  garden  mns  a  high  iron  railing,  the  top 
spikes  of  which  are  like  spears,  and  nearly  four  feet  long, 
almost  impossible  to  pass.  Besides,  there  is  a  night  watchman 
and  the  regular  police  always  patrolling.** 

"  As  what  we  propose  is  flat  burglary,  we  must  take  those 
gentry  into  account.  What  is  next  to  the  garden  1 — ^if  I  remem- 
ber, a  church." 

"  Could  we  get  into  the  church  the  rest  would  be  simple 
enough,  for  the  Testry  has  a  door  that  opens  directly  into  our 
garden.  Often  on  Saturdays  when  the  church  was  swept  and 
aired  for  the  Sunday,  we  girls  used  to  run  in  and  out,  and  play 
hide-and-go-seek  in  the  vestry." 

"  Who  is  the  sexton — do  you  know  V* 

"  My  childish  terror !    Mr.  Simon  Cameron,  the  undertaker.** 

"  Then  our  path  is  plain.    Where  is  Mr.  Cameron*s  shop  V* 

"  No. Broadway.    Was  it  not  printed  in  gold  letters  on 

a  scutcheon  upon  the  front  of  the  church  1'* 

"  We'll  take  it  on  our  way.  The  undertakers  are  open  day 
and  night,  all  days  in  the  week.'* 

"  They  are  the  poursuivants  of  my  royal  friend,  King  Death. 
Po  you  remember  the  last  time  we  crossed  the  ferry  together, 
Bory  r* 

"  Your  head  was  in  my  lap,  Rose." 

"Not  my  head,  Rory,  but  that  which  held  my  head.  I 
looked  up  in  your  face,  my  brother,  and  verily  thought  it 
was  an  angel. — How  strangely  you  breathe,  Rory  V* 

"The  closeness  of  this  carriage  oppresses  me.  Do  yoa 
object  to  letting  down  another  window  1'* 

"  My  dear  Rory,  there  is  too  much  air  already  I** 

"  I  can  hardly  breathe.'* 

"  Indeed !"  said  Rose,  gravely. 
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They  stopped  at  the  undertaker's.  Mr.  Simon  Cameron 
kept  the  key  of  the  church  at  his  honse,  a  mile  distant. 
0*Morra  took  the  street  and  nomher. — "  Drive  there." — Again 
the  carriage  dashed  off.  Rosemary  had  noticed  that  although 
in  her  hearing  Rory  had  said  nothing  on  the  suhject  to  the 
driver,  the  horses  were  almost  on  a  callop  the  whole  way. 
They  reached  Mr.  Simon  Cameron's.  The  night-bell  caused  a 
thin,  night-capped  face  to  protrude  from  the  second  story 
window, 

"  Mr.  Cameron,  without  stopping  to  dress  yourself,  bring 
down  the  key  of  Dr.  B 's  church." 

"  The  key  of  the  church  is  in  the  vestry." 

"  The  key  of  the  vestry,  then." 

"Who  wants  it r 

"  Rosemary  Dashon,"  said  the  girl,  standing  half  outside  the 
carriage,  with  one  satin-clad  foot  on  the  step. 

The  old  man  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  drew  in  his  head. 
He  did  not  come  down  without  dressing,  however.  Tet  in 
about  two  minutes  he  appeared,  candle  in  hand,  in  a  thick 
gown  and  slippers  and  a  black  velvet  cap  on  his  narrow  front. 

"  Is  it  a  wedding  in  the  church  at  this  time  of  night  V* 

"It  is  an  extra  occasion,  I  know,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  the 
sexton's  fee  for  opening  the  church  will  be  accordingly,"  said 
O'Morra,  extending  a  $100  bank-note. 

"  I  will  dress  myself  and  go  along  with  you " 

"We  can't  wait,  Mr.  Cameron — it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death:  minutes  are  hours.  Give  us  the  key  at  once.  Miss 
Dashon,  whom  you  know,  will  be  responsible  for  it." 

"  Miss  Dashon  i  Rosemary  Dashon !  She  has  been  dead 
and  buried  these  six  months.  Take  back  your  money,  sir.  I 
don't  know  who  you  are." 

"  Mr.  Cameron !"  said  Rose.  "  Is  it  possible  you  don't  know 
who  /  am  1" 

The  old  man  nearly  dropped  the  candle. 

"  Gracious  Providence !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  trembling  voice. 
He  came  down  the  steps  with  his  candle  and  held  it  up  before 
the  bride-like  figure.    "  Good  Lord  1  oh !  the  ways  of  Provi« 
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dence !    This  if  Botey  Dashon !    In  ihB  same  drev  she 
laid  oat  in !    Mercy  be  praised !    Is  it  a  mirade  ?" 

"  The  key  of  the  vestry,  Mr.  Cameron.  I  want  to  get  Ummgli 
into  grandpapa's  garden." 

"  Tou  shall  have  it,  Miss  Bose.  Do  yon  know  that  your 
grandmother  is  dying  1  The  gardener  told  me  to-night,  alter 
evening  service,  that  was  the  talk  of  the  servants." 

"  The  key,"  said  O'Morra,  impatiently. 

The  key  was  brought ;  Mr.  Cameron  had  to  explain  its  nae ; 
what  door,  dtc. ;  and  how  after  they  got  in,  they  vrere  to  lock 
np  on  the  inside,  and  leave  the  door  into  Mr.  Dashom'B  gardoi 
open.  It  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and  the  aervants  would  let 
him  through  in  the  momiug. 

"  No,  keep  the  money,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  remember  thai  we 
count  on  year  silence— you  understand  1" 

**  Mum's  the  word,"  said  the  undertaker.  "  Oh,  my  1  what  a 
surprise  this  will  be  to  some  people !    Little  Bose—" 

The  horses  were  off  on  a  gallop  again.  Boeemary,  in  her 
excitement,  nearly  embraced  her  companion.  O'Morra  checked 
her  transport. 

"  I  had  never  a  doubt,  Bose,  that  so  much  aa  this  would  be 
successfully  accomplished.  It  is  what  remains  to  be  done  that 
gives  me  anxiety.  An  ignominious  fiiilure,  and  worse,  a  fiUal 
one,  IS  still  possible." 

The  church  clock  (belated  somewhat)  was  striking  twelve  as 
two  figures,  male  and  female,  passed  out  of  the  vestry  door  into 
a  fragrant  and  shrubberied  garden.  They  enter  a  trellised 
grapery  so  thick  with  vine-leaves  that  the  moonbeams  barely 
sift  through.  From  the  other  extremity  a  dog,  a  huge  St. 
Bernard,  rushes  towards  them  with  heavy  bounds  and  a  fleroa 
growl.  The  girl  sprang  forward  a  step  and  called — "  Thunder! 
Thunder  1" — The  bark  ceased :  the  animal  advanced  cautiously 
up  the  arcade.  She  called  again  :  "  Come  here,  sir !  Lie  down, 
sir  !*'  The  dog  sprang  towards  her  A-antically — "  Keep  off^ 
sir!  Put  your  dirty  paws  on  my  dress,  if  you  dare.* — She 
caught  his  collar,  and  shaking  her  little  fist  at  his  enonnons 
shaggy  head, — "  Tou  rascal,  if  yon  don't  keep  quiet,  I'll  kill  yott 
' — do  you  understand  V* 
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Thunder  appeared  to  understand  that  perfectly.  He  smelled 
a  little  ahout  O'Morra,  and  walked  along  quietly  heside  them. 
As  they  went,  a  goat  uttered  from  the  stable-yard  her  piteous 
maternal  bleat.  * 

"  Hear  that !"  whispered  the  girl. 

The  south  front  of  the  great  house  was  before  them,  bathed 
in  the  moonlight.  They  crossed  an  open  space  quickly  and 
arrived  under  an  arch,  through  which  the  moonlight  poured 
into  a  paved  court.  They  descend  into  the  court.  In  one  comer 
a  winding  stair  of  stone.  The  girl  mounts  it,  and  presently  ap- 
pears on  the  terraced  roof  of  the  stables,  set  with  great  vases 
of  cactus.  The  young  man  is  below,  keeping  in  the  shadow 
and  watching  her.  That  radiant  figure,  shining  like  silver  in 
the  full  moonlight,  advances  upon  the  lofty  wall.  She  lifts  her 
glistening  skirt  and  plants  her  shining  foot  on  the  narrow  cope- 
stone  ;  her  veil  flows  and  flutters  in  the  soft  night-breeze.  The 
jewels  on  her  breast  and  arm  yield  a  sombre  gleam.  There 
was  a  moment  of  unsteadiness,  when,  being  precisely  over  the 
centre  of  the  moonlit  arch,  she  looked  down  at  Rory. 

In  another  minute  she  has  crossed  safely. 

Rosemary  touched  the  sash  of  the  conservatory — it  flew  open. 
It  is  a  single  high  step,  a  light  spring,  and  the  silver-flhining 
form  has  entered  the  house. 
21 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

THE  POIflOHBR  AHD   THE   0H08T. 

Oravdmamma.  had  tried  to  wean  Mr.  Dashon  from  thai 
melancholy  Greenwood  driFe.  Dr.  Mannikin  and  Dr.  Oalenson 
(who  had  been  called  in  consultation)  agreed  to  recommend  it. 
The  first  experiment  was  attended  with  results  so  unfavorable, 
not  to  say  alarming,  that  the  physicians  changed  their  opinion, 
and  decided  that  Mr.  Dashon  should  not  be  crossed  in  any- 
thing. In  truth,  he  adhered  to  life  by  his  love  for  the  memory 
of  that  most  exquisite  grandchild,  sole  heiress  of  his  blood, 
and  object  of  so  much  tender  pride. 

On  the  Sunday,  July  29th,  the  full  of  the  moon,  after  their 
early  dinner,  the  Dashons  went  to  Greenwood  as  usual,  and  the 
Instant  they  entered  the  vault,  a  singular  sickness  and  faint- 
ness  seized  the  whole  party.  John,  the  strong  Irish  footman, 
came  out  white  as  a  sheet,  trembling  on  his  brawny  pins,  and 
hardly  able  to  sustain  Mr.  Dashon.  Augusta  Yarick  staggered 
to  the  carriage  and  fainted  entirely  away  on  the  steps.  Grand- 
mamma held  out  bravely,  using  her  salts.  Mr.  Dashon  was 
least  affected.  Johnson,  the  coachman,  who  had  not  entered 
the  vault,  of  course  escaped.  He  assisted  John  in  lifting  Mr. 
Dashon  and  Miss  Yarick  into  the  carriage.  Mrs.  Dashon  got 
in  unaided,  and  ordered  Johnson  to  drive  immediately  to  the 
house  in  New  York,  taking  Dr.  Mannikin's  on  the  way.  John- 
son obeyed  orders  exactly.  Dr.  Mannikin  was  not  at  home  ;  a 
message  was  left  on  the  slate.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
Avenue,  John,  who  sat  on  the  box  with  Johnson,  drinking  in 
the  fresh  air,  bad  nearly  recovered  ;  but  the  party  inside  the 
carriage  had  grown  worse  and  worse.  Grandmamma  was 
taken  out  nearly  insensible,  Augusta  more  dead  than  alive, 
grandpapa  in  a  profound  comatose  slumber. 

Such  was  the  story  which  footman  John  and  Johnson  the 
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coachman  related  to  Dr.  Edward  Yarick.  Mrs.  Varick 
(cliance  had  brought  her  up  from  Rockaway)  was  sent  for 
of  course  to  look  after  her  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Yarick  sent 
immediately  for  her  uncle.  Mrs.  Y.  declared  that  she  alwa]^ 
knew  no  good  would  come  of  those  ridiculous  visits  to  that 
hateful  vault ;  she  wondered  aunt  Dashon  would  humor  uncle 
in  such  a  thing :  she  would  not ;  and  as  for  Augusta,  if  she  got 
better  of  this,  aunt  might  say  and  do  what  she  liked,  the  child 
should  never  go  in  that  carriage  to  Greenwood  again.  She 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  it  long  ago,  had  not  Augusta 
herself  continually  protested  that  she  was  perfectly  wiUing. 
Mrs.  Yarick's  maternal  anxiety  would  scarcely  allow  uncle 
doctor  to  see  his  sister  first.  Dr.  Yarick  prescribed  active 
counter-irritation,  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  slapping  of  the  hands, 
an  emetic,  and  the  administration  internally  of  difitisible  sti- 
mulants. A  faint  smile  stole  over  the  squirrel  mouth  of  his 
niece  at  these  orders,  which  she  promised  should  be  faithftilly 
complied  with.  Brandy  and  ammonia  were  immediately  put 
in  requisition,  and  Louise  was  directed  to  prepare  mustard 
poultices  for  the  feet  and  ancles  of  madame.  Mrs.  Yarick  did 
not  smile  when  uncle  doctor  ordered  the  same  measures  for 
Augusta,  whose  state  he  frankly  pronounced  more  alarming 
than  sister  Dashon's.  He  added  to  her  list  of  remedies  smart 
flagellation.  Poor  old  uncle  Dashon  was  much  less  affected. 
Footman  John  had  deposited  the  old  gentleman  in  his  invalid 
chair  near  an  open  window,  and  although  he  slumbered  pro- 
foundly, his  breathing  was  already  free.  Mrs.  Yarick  urged 
the  propriety  of  doing  nothing  for  uncle  till  Dr.  Mannikin 
arrived.  To  this,  considering  the  very  great  delicacy  of  bro- 
ther Dashon's  situation,  uncle  doctor  assented,  and  took  leave, 
promising  to  drop  in  again  in  the  evening.  All  this  between 
five  and  six  in  the  afternoon. 

Once  these  events  would  have  caused  much  confusion  in  the 
great  house;  if  not  confusion,  excitement.  Truly  now  there 
was  no  one  to  be  excited.  The  cook  and  men-servants  were 
at  the  hired  villa ;  old  Louise  and  a  couple  of  chambermaids 
formed,  with  the  gardener,  the  entire  establishment.  Yet  even 
these  with  footman  John  and  coachman  Johnson  were  quite  a 
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household.  Footman  John,  generously  forgetting  his  own 
troubles,  was  only  anxious  to  be  of  use  to  master  or  madam  or 
Miss  Augusta ;  and  Mrs.  Yarick  set  him  to  watch  and  wait  on 
uncle  Dasbon.  Coachman  Johnson  put  up  his  horses,  locked 
the  carriage-house  and  stables,  and  assumed  the  functions  of 
porter,  seating  himself  in  the  great  hall,  and  at  earliest  dusk 
taking  care  to  light  the  gas  in  the  halls  and  on  the  stair-case 
A-om  basement  to  attic.  When  there  is  sickness  in  the  house, 
and  there  are  invalids  on  the  first  floor  and  one  (Miss  Augusta) 
on  the  third,  one  needs  light  in  the  passages.  We  scarcely 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  first  floor  of  Mr.  Dashon's  house 
contained  the  living  rooms  of  the  family,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dashon's  and  Rosemary's  bedrooms,  that  the  second  floor 
(called  abroad  the  flrst)  was  the  drawing-room  suite,  and  that 
the  bedrooms  were  on  the  third.  Miss  Augusta  was  not  per- 
mitted to  occupy  cousin  Rosemary's  room,  next  to  grand- 
mamma's. That  was  always  a  sore  spot.  Of  course  the  state- 
bedchamber  in  the  drawing-room  suite,  destined  for  Presidents, 
Bishops,  Princes  and  the  daughter  of  the  house  on  her  bridal 
(if  need  were),  was  not  for  Miss  Yarick :  so  Augusta  had  to 
mount  au  troisieme,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly  when  we  speak 
French,  au  second.  When  the  coach  arrived  with  the  sick 
folk,  before  Madam  Isabel  had  been  sent  for,  after  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dashon  had  been  got  safely  into  their  respective  apart- 
ments on  the  ground  floor,  strong-limbed  and  willing  John 
carried  Miss  Augusta  in  his  arms  up  to  her  own  room,  where 
one  of  the  maids  took  the  young  lady  in  charge. 

Thus  not  a  person  was  unemployed  ;  no  two  were  together ; 
the  other  maid,  being  something  of  a  cook,  was  stationed  in 
the  kitchen  by  General  Isabel ;  there  was  a  deal  to  do  there  first 
and  last,  including  the  evening  meal  for  all ;  and  the  bells  were 
answered  and  trays  carried  by  obliging  Mr.  Johnson.  In  his 
black  livery,  small-clothes  and  stockings  (both  well  filled  out)i 
his  bald  pate,  freckled  face  and  light-brown  whiskers,  he  was 
everywhere  at  once.  But  old  Andrew  Horton,  the  Scotch  gar- 
dener,— he  did  nothing  but  sit  on  his  bench  in  the  kitchen  and 
watch  events.  When  Mrs.  Yarick  came  down  stairs  to  prepare 
with  her  OMm  hands  the  poultice  for  her  daughter's  delicate 
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feet,  wherein  she  mixed  a  great  deal  of  flour  and  yery  little 
mustard  (it  wouldn't  have  reddened  the  skin  of  a  hahy),  she 
scowled  at  Andrew  severely.  Andrew  in  fact  could  judge  that 
there  was  some  difference  between  that  mild  compost  and  the 
fiery  sinapism  sent  up  a  little  before  to  torture  poor  old  grand- 
mamma. As  for  the  emetic  and  the  whipping,  Miss  Augusta, 
through  her  mother's  mistaken  tenderness,  escaped  them  al- 
together. 

Matters  were  getting  quiet  again,  when  the  front  door  bell 
sounded.  That  bell — it  was  a  gong  of  sonorous  and  musical 
reverberation — made  Madam  Isabel  nervous.  Johnson  had 
orders  not  to  admit  any  one  without  ascertaining  from  a  narrow 
side-light  that  formed  a  very  ornamental  feature  in  the  exte- 
rior of  the  portal,  who  it  was,  and  if  a  stranger,  his  name  and 
business.  Presently,  Mr.  Johnson  informed  Mrs.  Yarick  that 
two  gentlemen  desired  to  see  her. 

"  Two  gentlemen !"  said  the  lady,  sharply.  "  You  admitted 
them  1    Who  are  they  V 

At  a  significant  look  from  Johnsen,  madam  followed  him 
into  the  hall. 

"It's  the  two  young  doctors  as  I  'ave  spoke  hof  to  your  lady- 
ship. They  'ave  called  at  the  bother  'ouse,  and  was  naturally 
directed  over  'ere." 

"  Where  are  they  1  In  the  library — is  there  any  light  there  1 
I  see  you  have  lit  the  gas  already,  Johnson.^' 

"  It's  so  huncommon  dark  in  this  'all,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Yarick's  other  anxieties  had  driven  a  conditional  ap- 
pointment out  of  her  head ;  it  was  to  have  been  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  she  remembered.  She  glanced  at  her  elegant  wrap- 
per in  the  mirror  at  the  foot  of  the  hall,  and  swept  into  the 
library.  She  found  two  very  respectable  young  men,  looking 
like  doctors  both,  and  one,  by  his  massive  brow,  thick  black 
brows,  ardent  black  eye,  and  quick  shrewd  glance,  showing  a 
type  that  interested  Madam  Isabel's  physique.  This  gentle- 
man was  full-fleshed  and  vigorous  Jn  all  his  proportions.  His 
companion  was  slim,  narrow-headed,  sallow,  ugly,  yet  withal 
had  the  air  of  a  Southern  gentleman.  Madam  Isabel  read 
them  both  at  a  glance ;  she  was  too  experienced  a  woman  of  the 
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world  to  fail  in  that.  She  begged  them  to  be  seated— tb«7 
were  gazing  with  admiration  at  the  beautifol  book-caaes  and 
other  appropriate  furnishings  of  the  room. 

"  We  have  the  honor  of  seeing  Mrs.  Yarick  V*  said  the  stout 
yonng  man,  in  a  foreign  accent. 

"  That  is  my  name,*'  said  Mrs.  Isabel,  with  a  smile. 

"  My  name  is  O'Callaghan — Dr.  O'Callaghan  at  yonr  service— 
and  this  is  my  friend  Dr.  Fitzfulke,  attached,  like  myself,  to 
the  service  of  the  City  HospitaL  We  understood,  madam,  that 
you  wished  to  see  us." 

'*  It  is  on  a  subject  deeply  painful  to  me,  gentlemen.  Mr.  John- 
son will  have  informed  you  that  I  have  discovered  the  violation 
of  the  tomb  of  a  young  relative  of  mine.  I  shall  not  character- 
ize his  conduct  or  its  motive:  the  temptation  doubtless  was 
strong *' 

"  Very — for  a  thief!"  said  O'Callaghan,  with  a  twinkle  under 
his  dark  brows. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  listening  at  the  keyhole,  clenched  his 
fist  at  the  speaker. 

"In  brief,  sirs!"  said  Madam  Isabel,  abruptly,  ''he  sold 
you  my  poor  cousin's  body  1" 

"  But  not  the  clothes  or  jewels,  ma'am — the  body  only,"  said 
Dr.  Fitzfulke. 

"  It  is  not  our.  business  on  this  occasion.  Doctor,  to  know 
that  there  were  either  clothes  or  jewels — we  ignore  such  things 
in  the  case,"  said  O'Callaghan,  reprovingly. 

"  Neither  do  I  wish  to  inquire  what  became  of  either,"  said 
Mrs.  Yarick.  "  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  they  were  disposed 
of  by  the  man  Johnson  and  his  confederate — it  was  the  price 
of  their  villainy.  But — gentlemen — the  body  of  my  unfortu- 
nate cousin  1" — In  a  pathetic  accent. 

The  young  physicians  exchanged  glances. 

"  Tou  mean  to  ask,  madam,  what  was  done  with  it ** 

"  Yes,— after— after " 

"  After  dissection,  you  would  say,  madam  V* 

"  That's  it!"  said  Mrs.  Yarick,  covering  her  face  with  an  ex- 
pression of  horror. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  Fitzfulke,  to  whom  O'Callaghan  nodded, 
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"we  preseired  the  heart  in  spirits,  and  the  skeleton,  after 
being  treated  properly,  was  taken  for  artistic  purposes  by  one 
of  the  class." 

Mrs.  Varick  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  greatly  relieved.  She 
had  gazed  at  the  speaker  intently  and  felt  convinced  that  he 
was  describing  facts  just  as  they  occurred. 

"  Could  the  heart  and — skeleton — be  recovered  1"  she  asked. 

"  By  the  family,  madam  V*  asked  O'Callaghan.  **  With  secu- 
rity that  no  prosecution  would  follow — certainly,  I  suppose  so." 

"  But  they  could  not  be  identified,  i-erhaps." 

"  Undoubtedly  they  could,"  said  O'Callaghan. 

"  Would  you  and  your  friend  be  willing  to  swear  to  their 
identity  in  a  court  of  justice?"  asked  Mrs.  Varick,  rather 
quickly  and  over-eagerly. 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  said  O'Callaghan,  his  thick 
brows  drawing  down  more  closely  than  ever  over  the  sparkling 
orbs  beneath.    "  Wouldn't  you,  Fitz  V* 

**  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  the  remains  since  they  left  our  dis- 
secting table,"  said  Fitzfuike,  with  admirable  coolness,  **  bat 
I  am  confident  I  could  take  my  oath  of  the  identity.  God 
Almighty  doesn't  turn  out  such  a  piece  of  workmanship  as 
your  cousin,  every  day  in  the  year,  madam." 

"  Ah !  you  know,  of  course — (that  dainty  modesty !)" — said 
Madam  Isabel : — the  last  words  as  if  involuntarily,  and  under- 
breathed,  but  in  a  tone  so  exulting,  with  so  cruel  a  triumph, 
that  the  young  men  again  exchanged  glances,  and  rose. 

"  I  believe  that  this  is  all  you  wanted  of  us,  madam,"  said 
0  Callaghan,  folding  his  great  muscular  arms  on  his  herculean 
chest,  and  regarding  th6  lady  with  his  shrewd  and  glowing 
eyes. 

"  I  thank  you  very  much,  both  of  you,  gentlemen,  for  the 
information.  I  would  ask  you  to  stay  longer,  but  the  house  is 
full  of  sick  people,  my  own  daughter  in  the  number " 

So  the  young  men,  looking  at  her  again,  and  then  at  each 
other,  departed. 

Isabel  Varick  returned  to  her  aunt*s  bedside,  Joyftil  and  full 
of  confidence. — "  These  men,"  said  she,  "  can  have  no  motive 
to  deceive,  they  are  willing  to  swear  to  what  they  say,  th^  can 
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prodace  and  identify  parts  of  her  body" — a  slight  shudder 
passed  over  the  woman's  frame. — "  Psha!  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her  death — what  she  toot:  was  not  deadly — it  was  not  / 
who  pronounced  her  dead — I  did  not  sell  her  to  the  doctors, 
or  plange  the  knife  in  her  bosom — ar-h !" — another  shudder. 
— "  I  always  doubted  Ezekiel's  good  faith,  but  I  was  too  quick 
for  him  that  time.  Johnson's  tale  is  doubtless  true,  that  he 
was  there  waiting  on  the  same  nighty  and  being  shut  out  by  acci- 
dent was  furious  to  get  in  again,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
baffled  and  enraged !  That  does  me  good  to  think,  now  I  know 
that  all  succeeded,  not  as  /  wished,  but  as  my  interest,  my  Just 
rights,  wished." 

That  gong  once  more!  With  its  sonorous  long-drawn  Ti- 
bration !  Who  is  at  the  front-door  now  1  It  is  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Mannikin  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Geo.  Yarick  herself 
at  Rockaway,  where  he  found  her  not.  Dr.  Mannikin,  the 
family  physician,  is  admitted,  of  course,  without  parley. 

"  Doctor,"  says  Mrs.  Yarick,  gravely,  meeting  hfcn  in  the 
hall,  "  you  must  go  in  at  once  and  see  uncle.    Uncle  doctor 
has  been  here  and  has  prescribed  for  the  others,  but  I  would 
not  allow  anything  to  be  done  for  uncle  Dashon  till  you  ar- 
rived." 
"  Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Mannikin,  turning  pale. 
"  Come  into  uncle's  room  and  I  will  tell  you." 
When  Ezekiel  had  heard  the  story,  confirmed  at  every  point 
by  footman  John,  in  attendance  on  his  master,  having  felt  Mr. 
Dashon's  pulse  and  timed  his  respiration,  he  drew  forth  a  little 
vial  of  red  tincture,  and  let  fall  a  single  drop  on  a  lozenge  of 
pure  sugar  and  mucilage,  which  was'easily  introduced  into  the 
mouth  of  the  still  slumbering  patient  without  disturbing  him. 
Then  Mannikin  asked  what  Dr.  Yarick  had  prescribed  for  his 
sister  and  niece. 

"  Had  one  of  those  things — much  more  all — been  attempted 
with  your  uncle,  madam,  he  would  not  have  lived  through  the 
night,"  said  Ezekiel. 
**  Then  you  don't  approve  of  uncle  Edward's  treatment." 
"  If  persevered  in  long  enough  it  will  kill  them  both." 
Dr.  Mannikin  gave  John,  who  complained  bitterly  of  head- 
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ache  and  weakness,  a  dose  from  the  same  red  vial — a  single 
drop  in  a  wine  glass-full  of  water,  and  bade  him  take  care 
that  his  master^s  windows  were  open  all  night.  He  went  up  to 
Augusta's  room — same  dose,  same  orders :  perfect  quiet  for  the 
patient,  no  teasing,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Then  he  proposed 
to  see  grandmamma,  but  Mrs.  Varick  objected. 

**  Doctor,  I  have  more  confidence  in  you  than  I  have  in  uncle 
Edward,  and  I  take  the  responsibility  of  changing  Augusta's 
treatment  on  your  advice,  because  it  is  my  own  child.  It  is 
quite  different  with  aunt.  It  is  her  own  brother,  and  should 
anything  unfortunate  occur — I  hope  there  will  not — ^but  should 
there — and  you  had  changed  the  entire  treatment  in  Dr. 
Varick's  absence— you  know  the  blame  would  be  laid  to  me  as 
well  as  to  you,  and  some  wouldn't  hesitate  to  say  we  had  con- 
spired together  to  kill  her." 

'' Tou  are  a  wonderful  woman,  Isabel!"  was  Mannikin's 
sole  reply. 

*'  I  have  some  foresight.  If  aunt  is  going  to  die,  which  I 
fear  very  much,  I  want  the  blame  to  lie  on  uncle  Edward,  who 
is  one  of  the  family  and  directly  interested  in  her  living, — not 
on  you." 

"  Let  me  treat  her  as  I  have  the  rest,  and  I  guarantee  her 
life,"  replied  Mannikin,  in  a  low,  emphatic  tone. 

"  That's  very  well  for  you  to  say — I  have  not  the  same  con- 
fidence in  your  remedies  in  her  case,"  replied  Mrs.  Varick. 

"  You  will  allow  me  to  see  her  1" 

"  Decidedly  not — she  is  under  uncle's  care — it  would  be  very 
indelicate  I" 

*'  Good  evening !"  said  the  doctor. 

And  Mr.  Johnson  opened  the  front  door  for  Dr.  Ezekiel's  exit. 

Grandmamma  grew  rapidly  worse,  so  much  worse  that  gar- 
dener Andrew  was  despatched  to  hasten  the  second  visit  of  Dr. 
Varick.  Dr.  V.  came.  He  was  greatly  astonished  that  Dr. 
Mannikin  had  been  there  and  had  changed  all  his  prescriptions 
for  Augusta.  He  was  oven  more  vexed  that  having  changed 
the  treatment  in  one  case,  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  do  it  in 
the  other.  Then  the  whole  responsibility  would  have  rested 
where  it  ought.    However,  he  saw  his  sister,  and  found  her 
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greatly  worse.  Another  physician  (not  Mannildn)  wa«  sent  flor 
in  consultation.  Grave  shakes  of  the  head !  grave  putting  of 
two  old  heads  together !  and  both  of  them  had  more  white  hair 
outside  than  brains  within.  Some  modification  of  treatment 
agreed  on.  More  fresh  air  ordered — Mrs.  Dashon's  windows  to 
be  opened,  sinapisms  and  revulsives  remitted  for  the  present, 
stimulants  directed  to  sustain  the  patient's  evidently  failing 
strength.  Consulting  physician  takes  leave,  with  a  very  nnfl^ 
vorable  opinion  of  the  result,  plainly  intimating  to  the  crest- 
fallen Yarick  that  he  has  been  sent  for  too  late!  Dr.  Edward 
remains  about  half  an  hour,  during  whicb  no  change  occurs ; 
then,  as  it  is  getting  late,  past  ten  o'clock,  takes  his  hat  and 
cane,  and  promises  to  call  early  in  the  morning.  The  newt 
percolates  the  house  that  it  will  go  hard  with  old  Mrs.  Dashoo, 
and  the  servants  already  see  in  Mrs.  Yarick  their  future 
mistress. 

Then  Isabel  Yarick's  spirits  suddenly  flagged ;.  she  helped 
herself  out  of  her  medicine  chest,  and  out  of  the  brandy  de- 
canter, and  her  spirits  rose  again.  Old  Louise  watched  her. 
If  Mrs.  Isabel  approached  the  table  where  Mrs.  Dashon's  re- 
medies stood,  the  bonne's  eyes  were  upon  her;  if  she  drew 
near  her  bed,  the  bonne  drew  near  also.  There  was  a  strange 
and  silent  conflict  between  those  two  women.  At  last  Madam 
Isabel  took  a  vial  from  her  little  private  chest,  and  dropped 
from  it  into  the  glass  from  which  her  aunt  received  a  spoonful 
every  half  hour.  Louise  rose  quietly,  took  the  glass  from  her 
hand  and  flung  it  out  of  the  window. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  woman  1" 

"  I  not  trust  you,  madame.  You  kill  my  Bose— now  yon 
shall  kill  her  poor  grand'mire^  to  get  the  money.  Toa  will 
kill  me  flrst — comprenez  vousf" 

Mrs.  Yarick  sat  down  and  glared  at  her  silently,  devoured 
with  rage. 

Another  source  of  anxiety.  The  time  was  passing  swiftly  as 
ever,  while  mortal  purposes  lag  behind.  It  was  near  eleven ;  she 
had  no  reason  to  expect  unwelcome  visitors,  but  many  fears ; 
there  were  some  who  might  wish  to  enter  in  her  despite.  Uncle 
Dashon's  windows  looking  on  the  street,  were  open ;  there 
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the  depth  of  the  paved  area  to  prevent  an  active  man  spring- 
ing up,  bat  if  armed  with  a  ladder,  if  the  police  assisted,  that 
was  nothing.  So  Mrs.  Varick  made  John  pull  down  the  patent 
burglar-proof  iron  shatters  and  close  the  windows ;  and  then, 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  sent  him  to  bed.  With  the  doors 
open  straight  through,  the  women  could  well  enough  look 
after  Mr.  Dashon  in  the  night;  if  a  man  were  needed,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  at  hand.  80  Madam  had  the  whole  house  firmly 
closed,  except  on  the  garden  side,  where  aunt's  bedroom  win- 
dows were  still  open  to  the  air. 

Crafty  Isabel  I  she  was  too  much  at  last  for  the  simple  hanne. 
She  was  patient,  and  watched  her  opportunity.  The  neigh- 
boring church  clock  struck  heavily  twelve.  Isabel  Varick 
hated  church  clocks  at  night ;  particularly,  striking  twelve ! 
She  rose  and  went  to  the  window ;  the  fierce  growl  of  a  dog ; — 
"  What  dog  is  that  V'—Mrs.  Varick  hated  dogs. 

"  The  St.  Bernard  pup  sent  by  M.  le  g^n^ral  to  my  Rose," 
said  the  bonne. 

"  I'll  have  him  killed  to-morrow,"  said  Madam  Isabel. 

"Hist — he!  what  is  that  1"  said  the  old  bonne  in  an  awful 
whisper,  rushing  to  the  other  window,  and  stretching  herself 
half  out  of  it. 

Quick  as  lightning  Isabel  Varick  turned  and  poured  some 
drops  into  the  fresh  tumbler  that  Louise  had  been  watching  so 
long. 

A  goat  uttered  its  tremulous  gutteral  cry. 

"  What  is  that  V*  said  Mrs.  Varick,  in  the  same  careless 
tone. 

"  That  is  the  goat  that  nursed  my  Bose,"  said  the  bonne, 
suddenly  taming,  and  approaching,  she  took  up  the  glass  and 
smelled  it. — "The  poor  old  creature  caM  no  more  nibble  a 
spike  of  grass " 

"  She  shall  be  killed  too  to-morrow,"  said  Madam;  we  can't 
have  the  toothless  pets  of  dead  people  about,  to  disturb  the 
rest  of  the  living." 

"  You  will  kill  the  foster-mother  of  my  little  Rose— that 
sackled  the  only  daughter  of  this  grande  famiXle !  P^  cried  the 
bonne,    "  Oh^  monstre  /" 
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A  dizziness  seized  old  Louise,  her  eyes  closed  inToliintarily. 
Mrs.  Yarick  took  the  glass  and  averting  her  own  face  as  much 
as  possible,  administered  two  or  three  spoonfuls  snccessirelyto 
her  aunt,  then  set  down  the  tambler,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Johnson  (easy  conscience  he  had  doubtless !)  was  snoring  in 
the  porter^s  arm-chair.  Mrs  Yarick  glanced  at  him  with  con- 
tempt.— "  He  can  be  of  use  yet/*  thought  she.  Then  up  stairs 
she  bounded  to  h^r  daughter's  room.  On  the  landing  of  the 
first  floor,  where  all  the  doors  of  the  drawing-room  suite  looked 
upon  the  glittering  marble  hall,  it  struck  her  disagreeably,  as 
it  sometimes  does  superstitious  people,  that  there  should  be  so 
many  silent  and  vacant  rooms  upon  that  hall,  which  she  must 
constantly  pass.  In  every  door  was  a  key  of  shining  metal. 
Were  they  all  locked  1  Isabel  went  round  trying  them.  Every 
one  locked  fast.  Hence  any  one  who  might  be  in  the  suite 
was  there  as  in  a  prison,  unless  perchance  the  door  on  the  ser- 
vants' stair  were  open.  This  suspicion  caused  her  to  unlock 
the  state-bedroom,  and  lighting  one  of  the  wax  candles  always 
there  for  show,  she  examined  the  back  passage.  Here  there 
was  neither  egress  nor  ingress ;  the  doors  were  locked  and  the 
keys  away.  On  the  inside  they  were  bolted.  Recognizing  the 
wisdom  of  this  arrangement.  Madam  Isabel  returned.  She 
could  not  forbear  a  glance  at  the  splendid  quiet  of  that  chamber. 
Soon  all  this  would  be  hers.  Aunt  Dashon  was  dying,  perhaps 
dead ;  uncle  could  not  long  survive  :  the  proofs  of  Rosemary's 
decease  (could  any  one  doubt  it)  were  in  her  reach.  She  looked 
around  and  felt  herself  mistress  of  this  splendor  and  of  all  the 
power  and  wealth  it  represented. 

She  did  not  like  the  design  of  the  sculptured  mantel — ^the 
Genii  of  Marriage  and  Death  supporting  the  classic  entabla- 
ture, the  centre  of  which  bore  so  mysteriously  the  word  "  Rosb- 
MABT,"  while  festoons  of  the  plant  of  gray  renown  depended 
betwixt,  flowing  spray  and  clustered  flower.  That  wall  of  the 
room  was  odious  to  her :  for  in  the  recess  at  either  side  hung 
a  portrait — ^here  Rosemary's  father,  there  her  mother,  hiding 
the  satin-draped  walls.  Mrs.  George  Yarick  liked  better  the 
window  side,  where  draperies  of  white  satin  fringed  with  bul- 
lion, chastely  enveloped  the  huge  central  mirror,  with  its 
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princely  dressing-table  and  sumptuous  chain,  placed  for  a 
regal  toilet.  But  here  a  new  feature  caught  her  eye— on  the 
table,  on  a  low  pedestal  of  armolUf  and  reflected  in  the  mirror, 
stood  the  bust  of  the  ''  Marble  Bride."  Isabel  had  heard  of, 
she  had  never  seen  it.  Nerving  herself  with  a  coward's  cour- 
age, she  lifted  her  candle  to  view  it  better — that  only  relic  of 
her  victim's  once  famed  loveliness.  The  beauty,  the  seren- 
ity, the  immovable  dignity  of  that  marble  Rosemary  were  a 
cutting  reproach.  She  hated  the  mouth  above  all — it  was  so 
perfect,  so  pure  and  so  passionless !  Her  hatred  fairly  boiled 
over. — "I  will  crush  you  to  powder  yet!"  she  murmured 
between  her  squirrel  teeth.  She  had  moved  the  light — a  deri- 
sive smile  suddenly  played  on  the  marble  lips.  She  started 
back,  then  seeing  that  with  the  change  of  the  shadows  the 
smile  disappeared,  her  fool's  courage  returned,  and  she  laughed. 

A  faint  rustle  of  garments  behind  her ! 

"A a a ^h  ! ! !" 

It  was  an  inarticulate  cry  of  wordless  terror. 

In  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  not  two  yards  distant,  between 
the  mantel  and  the  bed,  stood  Rosemary  Dashon  in  her  bridal 
array.  Her  glittering  robes  swept  the  carpet ;  her  form,  jew- 
elled, veiled,  softly  budding,  was  defined  against  the  gloom ; 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  loving  anger.  She  was  only  half  turned 
towards  Isabel.  The  guilty  woman  retreated  slowly,  step  by 
step,  to  place  the  bed  between  her  and  the  beautiful  yet  terri- 
ble apparition;  slowly,  step  by  step,  still  regarding  her,  the 
vision  glided  to  the  door,  opened  it,  passed  out,  and  what  is 
a  very  unusual  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  ghost,  shut  the  door 
after  her  and  locked  it.  From  the  inside  a  scream,  and  shouts 
of  hysterical  laughter ! 

From  below,  wailing  cries ! 

Down  the  great  staircase  flies  Rosemary.  She  encounters 
Mr.  Johnson  crying  out — "  Madam !  madam !  your  aunt  is 
dying !" — At  sight  of  her  the  man  started  back  and  crouched 
like  a  cat  in  a  corner  of  the  landing-place.  She  passed  him 
without  notice  and  flew  to  grandmamma's  room.  Louise  was 
on  her  knees,  sobbing  and  praying:  that  shining  presence 
caused  her  to  cease  both,  and  cry,  in  a  tone  of  awe,  "  0  Ctel  /" 
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The  first  thing  Rose  did  was  to  administer  Dr.  Mannildn^ 
antidote ;  the  next,  to  run  to  the  open  window  and  call :  "  Rorj 
^ory !" — ^the  next,  to  order  Louise  to  open  the  dining-room 
windows.  To  describe  the  joy  of  the  poor  bonne,  the  frantic 
things  she  did,  the  unutterable  transport  with  which  she  em- 
braced the  hands,  the  knees,  the  feet  of  her  fosterling,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  pen.  Mr.  Rory  O'Morra-and  Thunder  were 
admitted  by  the  dining-room  window,  the  balcony  whereof  had, 
we  remember,  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  garden.  They  were  just 
in  time  to  admit  Mr.  Rory*s  father  by  the  front  door.  Thunder 
was  not  useless  in  this  crisis,  for  Mr.  Johnson,  recoTered  from 
his  fright,  haying  found  Madam  Isabel,  was  disposed  to  show 
fight  in  a  very  singular  manner,  set  himself  blusteringly  against 
the  door,  drew  a  revolFer,  and  declared  that  he  would  defend 
the  'ouse  with  his  *eart's  blood. 

Rory  O'Morra,  usually  so  brave,  sank  back  into  one  of  the 
hall  chairs  without  a  word,  or  an  effort  to  overawe  or  over- 
power the  bully.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  hall ;  but  Ma* 
dam  Isabel  looked  over  the  balustrade  from  above,  and  said  to 
Johnson — "  Shoot  him — he  is  a  burglar !" — ^and  Johnson  stepped 
forward,  levelling  his  weapon  at  the  young  man*s  breast :  in  a 
moment  it  was  all  over  with  Rory  O'Morra,  when  the  huge  St. 
Bernard  sprang  at  the  uplifted  arm,  throwing  the  rascal  down 
with  the  force  of  the  blow  and  his  enormous  weight,  and  held 
him  betwixt  his  teeth.  Then  Rory  rose,  dragged  himself  to 
the  street  door,  and  drew  the  massy  bolts.  Mr.  O'Morra  had  a 
couple  of  officers  with  him,  who  took  Mr.  Johnson  into  custody. 

''As  for  you,  madam,"  said  he,  addressing  Mrs.  Varick, 
"  one  of  these  gentlemen  will  escort  you  to  your  own  house 
over  the  way,  unless  you  prefer  the  alternative  of  the  station- 
house." 

"  My  daughter  is  dangerously  ill  upstairs.  Will  you  force 
a  mother  from  her  child's  sick-bed  1"  demanded  Isabel,  with 
effVontery. 

"  Your  daughter  will  be  taken  good  care  of.  This  lady" — 
pointing  to  Mrs.  Grace — "  will  see  to  it.  She  won't  poison  her, 
yon  may  rely  on  it,  madam.    So,  go  at  once,  I  say !" — stamping 
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his  foot : — "  do  yon  understand  that  I  am  master  here,  and 
that  I  can  send  you  to  the  Tombs,  if  I  like  V* 

"  Tonr  time  has  come  at  last,  Cahal  O'Morra,"  said  Isabel ; — 
*  but  as  for  that  traitor" — ^with  a  glance  of  supreme  contempt 
at  Dr.  Mannikin,  who  had  also  arrived  with  the  senior  O'Morra — 
"I  know  him  now  perfectly — and  he  knows  me!" 

Qalenson  was  also  on  hand.  Mr.  O'Morra  had  so  combined 
his  movements  that  both  these  gentlemen  were  sent  for  without 
causing  him  a  moment's  loss  of  time.  Both  went  straight  into 
Mrs.  Dashon's  room,  and  instantly  returned. 

"  How  is  Madam  r*  asked  Mr.  O'Morra. 

"  Mrs.  Dashon  is  all  right,"  said  Mannikin,  with  his  spectral 
smile.    "  Miss  Rose  has  learned  a  trick  of  our  science." 

"  The  first  thing,  I  apprehend,  is  to  look  after  your  son,"  said 
Galenson,  significantly. 

Rory  had  dropped  into  his  chair  again,  and  his  head  was 
hanging  down.  He  could  not  raise  it.  His  breathing  showed 
distress. 

Galenson  felt  his  pulse,  and  listened  at  the  chest. 

"  Congestion  of  the  lungs  and  raging  fever !  He  must  be  got 
to  bed  instanter.  You  say  he  drove  from  Firhead  Beach  to- 
night 1  Why,  he  ought  not  to  have  the  strength  of  a  drowned 
kitten !" 

"  Is  Rory  down  1"  said  Rose,  coming  out  of  her  grandmother's 
room.  **  I  surely  expected  that !  Where  shall  he  be  taken  1 
The  state  bedchamber  is  the  nearest.  It  was  always  meant  to 
lodge  a  prince — bear  Mr.  Rory  thither." 

The  daughter  of  the  house  found  linen  in  the  closets,  and 
with  her  own  hands  prepared  the  bed,  Mrs.  Grace  assisting ; 
while  in  the  adjacent  dressing  room,  Mrs.  Grace's  husband 
aided  Cahal  O'Morra  to  disrobe  his  nearly  unconscious  and 
wholly  helpless  son. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

FBESH  ORANQB-BLOSSOXS. 

Gebtainlt  Madam  Isabel  had  combined  her  plans  admira- 
bly. In  the  first  place  what  more  natural  than  that  a  whole 
party  should  be  taken  sick  on  entering  a  mouldy  vault  1  Next, 
was  not  her  own  daughter  among  the  chief  sufferers,  and  an 
uncle  whose  life  it  was  her  direct  interest  to  presenre  1  It  was 
well  contrived  to  send  the  physician  who  could  have  instantly 
relieved  them  all,  a  message  which  took  him  in  haste  to  Bocka- 
way,  so  that  at  the  moment  he  was  wanted,  he  was  twenty 
miles  distant.  What  more  natural  or  suitable  under  those  cir- 
cumstances than  to  call  in  the  brother  of  the  principal  patients, 
himself  deeply  interested  in  preserving  his  sister's  life?  To 
refuse,  on  the  arrival  of  the  other  doctor,  to  change  the  treat- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  aunt,  and  to  change  it  in  regard  to  the 
daughter,  what  more  natural,  or  less  liable  to  cavil,  or  in  fine, 
more  shrewdly  calculated?  If  under  the  one  treatment  the 
daughter  recovers,  and  under  the  other  the  aunt  dies,  the  dif- 
ference of  systems  accounts  for  that ;  Dr.  Mannikin's  system 
was  right ;  Dr.  Varick's  was  wrong :  one  doctor  saved  his 
patient;  the  other  killed  his ;  certainly  Mrs.  Varick,  who  acted 
on  the  best  of  her  judgment,  could  not  be  responsible  for  such 
a  result. 

Once  this  well-considered  scheme  nearly  failed  through  the 
vigilance  of  the  old  bonne  ;  then,  it  was  on  the  very  point  of 
success :  had  Miss  Rose  been  a  minute  later  (said  Mannikin) 
Mrs.  Dashon  was  past  his  skill.  He  had  great  power,  with  his 
secret  poisons  and  his  mysterious  antidotes,  but  he  could  not 
raise  the  dead.  As  for  Rose,  she  could  only  claim  the  credit 
of  courage,  promptitude  and  presence  of  mind  ;  the  real  hero 
of  the  occasion,  she  observed,  was  Rory  O'Morra,  who  had  ex- 
posed his  life  to  bring  her  to  the  spot  in  time  and  had  had  the 
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generosity  to  conceal  both  his  dangers  an&  his  sufferings,  tni 
nature  could  resist  no  longer.  Qalenson,  whom  Rory  bad  con- 
sulted at  least  a  month  previously,  and  who  had  warned  him  of 
the  fatal  result  of  his  imprudent  rigors,  shook  his  bead  over 
the  case.  Unless  the  young  man  should  hare  another  sponta- 
neous hemorrhage,  this  relapse  would  go  bard  with  him.  It 
was  the  third  time  that  Rory  had  been  seized  with  pulmonary 
congestion  in  less  than  a  month :  in  the  former  attacks  the 
yital  depression  had  been  slight ;  in  the  present  one  it  was  of 
the  utmost  gravity. 

The  sufferers  by  Mrs.  Yarick's  well  planned  attempt  were  all 
doing  well.  Dr.  Mannikin  reported  that  Miss  Augusta  would  es- 
cape with  a  simple  headache :  Mrs.  Dashon  would  only  suffer  in- 
convenience from  her  brother's  heroic  remedies.  Mr.  Dashon  hay- 
ing been  for  some  time  under  the  habitual  influence  of  the  same 
drug,  either  taken  in  a  liquid  form  or  inhaled,  experienced  from 
this  overdose  an  effect  truly  wonderful.  In  the  first  confusion 
consequent  on  the  discovery  of  young  0'Morra*s  dangerous 
condition,  Mr.  Dashon  was  overlooked.  When  Rosemary,  hav- 
ing done  what  a  hospitable  maiden  could,  quitted  the  room  pre- 
pared for  her  friend,  stealing  down  stairs  and  listening  as  she 
went,  she  caught  a  familiar  sound.  She  quickened  her  steps. 
Opposite  grandmamma's  door,  that  of  grandpapa's  room  also 
stood  open ;  within,  a  feeble  glimmer  of  light.  She  stole  to 
the  door,  listened,  glided  in,  cautiously  raised  the  gas  a  little 
and  approached  the  bed. 

The  grand  stern  face,  the  white  hair  streaming  back,  the 
large-lidded  closed  eyes  of  the  old  man !  How  long  since  she 
had  been  so  near  him !  He  breathed  heavily — the  room  was 
close.  There  needed  open  windows  and  a  draught  on  that  hot 
summer  night.  She  could  not  raise  the  heavy  shutters,  but 
she  threw  open  the  sash  of  the  conservatory  and  raised  the 
ventilator  of  the  apartment.  The  air  grew  fresh  and  sweet ; 
the  old  man  breathed  more  easily.  She  wondered  that  he  had 
been  left  unwatched,  untended.  She  drew  a  chair  and  sat 
down  beside  the  bed.  Was  not  Louise  watching  grandmamma, 
who,  besides,  already  had  fallen  into  the  deep  sweet  slumber 
of  healthy  old  age  1    After  a  while  it  occurred  to  her  that  tba 
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light  in  the  hall  was  sufficient,  and  that  it  woald  be  better  to 
tnm  down  the  gas.  As  she  resumed  her  seat,  her  garments 
rustled,  and  grandpapa  awoke.  The  light  from  the  hall  en- 
tered obliquely,  and  so  it  happened  that  Rosemary  sat  pre- 
cisely where  it  fell  upon  her  face  and  figure.  The  old  man 
gazed  at  her  awhile  in  silence  and  evidently  in  profound  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Rose  1"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  deep  and  awfUl  whisper. 

She  was  not  prepared  for  his  speaking.  She  knew  that  he 
had  not  spoken  for  months.  She  drew  near  and  took  his  hand, 
saying:  *' Grandpapa !" 

"  Has  a  spirit  such  soft  hands  1*'  said  grandpapa,  tremulously. 

"It  is  not  a  spirit — ^it  is  your  Rosemary  herself,"  said  the 
girl,  in  a  soothing  voice ;  and  bending  down  kissed  him. 

That  sweet  warm  breath  of  youth,  that  velvet  touch,  he 
could  not  be  deceived  in  those. 

"  Stand  back — stand  in  the  light !"  said  grandpapa,  rising  on 
one  elbow  with  astonishing  vigor. 

She  drew  back  and  stood  with  bending  modesty,  bowing  her 
head  in  the  light. 

''  You  were  to  have  been  married  1"  he  said,  glancing  at  her 
dress.  "  Have  you  just  risen  from  the  grave  1  Did  you  lie  six 
months  in  that  gloomy  vault  1  Once  I  heard  your  voice  there. 
Is  this  too  a  strong  hallucination  V* 

The  old  man  sank  back  on  his  pillow  and  gazed  at  her 
wildly  : — •*  Phantom!  Begone  !*' — In  a  terrible  voice. 

"  It  is  I,  your  very  Rosemary,"  said  the  girl,  "  alive  and  in 
the  body.  For  months  I  have  hovered  around  you  in  your 
daily  drives.  It  was  my  voice  you  heard  in  the  vault— dear 
grandpapa  i" 

"There  it  is  again!*' 

"  Feel  my  hands,  my  dress,  my  ornaments— docs  a  ghost 
wear  lace  and  pearls,  grandpapa  1" — Extending  her  bracelet 

^*  Those  are  the  thoughts  of  my  Rose,"  said  grandpapa,  in  a 
quiet  tone,  **  and  certainly  I  am  awake.  I  have  dreamed  for 
months  then.    I  thought  you  were  dead  and  buried,  Rosemary." 

Just  thon  Dr.  Mannikin,  calling  to  mind  his  great  patient^ 
come  down  and  entered  the  room.    Rose  offered  him  her  chair, 
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and  described  briefly  wbat  bad  occurred.  Mr.  Dasbon  drank 
in  every  word.    He  knew  Mannikin. 

"  Mr.  Dashon  is  wonderfully  better — a  complete  revulsion 
has  been  effected,"  said  the  physician,  but  without  any  elation 
of  manner.  "  It  would  be  well  for  him  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  making  his  will." 

"  Why  1"  said  Mr.  Dashon,  bluntly. 

"  Oh,  no  danger  at  all,  my  dear  sir— quite  the  contrary,  I 
hope" — with  a  significant  glance  at  Rose :  *'  but  to  provide 
against  all  contingencies.    Luckily,  Mr.  O'Morra  is  upstairs." 

''What  O'Morra  is  thatr*  said  Mr.  Dashon,  "and  why  is 
he  here  1" 

*'  There  has  been  trouble  in  the  house  to-night,"  said  Man- 
nikin, "  which  is  now  happily  over.  Every  one  is  doing  woU 
but  the  son  of  Mr.  O'Morra  1" 

"  How  is  Mr.  Rory  1"  half  whispered  Rose. 

"  In  a  bad  way,  I  fear,"  said  Mannikin. 

"  Bleeding  again  !"  cried  Rose,  rising  and  turning  very  pale. 

"  I  wish  he  were.    It  is  his  only  chance  of  life." 

*'  You  don't  mean  that  1" 

"  The  symptoms  are  very  unfavorable,  Miss  Dashon." 

"  Is  the  danger  immediate  1"  Rose  asked  faintly. 

"  A  few  hours  will  decide  it.  Unless  a  natural  crisis  super- 
vene, he  cannot  hold  out  much  longer,  and  any  moment  may 
terminate  the  struggle,"  said  the  physician,  in  an  icy  tone. 

"  And  he  was  doing  so  well  a  few  hours  since  !"  said  Rose, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  I  have  killed  him.  He  has  deliberately 
sacrificed  his  own  life  to  save  grandmamma's !" 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking.  Rose  ?"  said  her  grandfather, 
with  agitation.    "  Who  is  this  young  O'Morra  V* 

"  A  gentleman,  grandpapa,  whose  name,  if  he  is  really 
going  to  die,  I  desire  to  bear  till  my  own  dying  day." 

"Were  you  to  have  been  married  to  him  to-night  1" — 
Glancing  again  at  her  dress. 

"No,  grandpapa," — kneeling  down  by  the  bedside— "but 
by  your  kind  consent  I  will  be:" 

"A  son  of  Cahal  O'Morra  1  I  know  his  fiftther,"  said  BIr. 
Dashon. 
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"  Grandmamma  herself  gave  me  to  him  unasked — a  month 
ago !"  said  Rose,  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow. 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  grandpapa,  laying  his  hand  on  her 
head.  "  My  poor  child,  God  bless  you.  A  dreary  future,  I 
fear,  is  before  you." 

"  There  is  hope  in  faith  and  prayer,"  exclaimed  Rosemary, 
springing  to  her  feet. 


The  youth  was  panting  for  breath.  His  father  wiped  the 
dews  from  the  pale  and  clammy  brow.  Rory  was  propped  up 
with  pillows ;  in  a  recumbent  posture  he  would  have  suffo- 
cated. Yet  his  voice  was  strong. — "  Give  me  air — air !"  he 
said,  almost  fiercely.  They  had  fiung  open  door  and  window 
in  every  direction.  The  night  breeze  swept  through  the 
apartment,  laden  with  the  sweetest  perfume  ft-om  innumerable 
flowers,  blending  with  orange  blossoms.  Still  the  youth  called 
wildly  for  "  Air !" 

Rosemary  entered,  approached  and  took  his  hand. 

"  Had  I  but  finished  my  work,  Rose,"  said  the  young  sculp- 
tor, turning  to  her. 

"  If  I  could  die  for  you,  Rory  !'*  answered  the  girl,  in  a 
broken  voice. 

"  How  long  can  I  last  in  this  state,  Galenson  V*  asked  young 
O'Morra. 

"  Not  many  hours,  unless  there  is  a  change,"  said  Galenson, 
with  a  slight  quiver  of  his  heavy  lips. 

"  You  hear  that,  Rose— do  what  is  necessary  for  your 
friend." 

*'  Immediately." 

"  No ;  wait  till  morning  breaks — I  shall  last  till  then.'* 

"  The  doctor  has  told  me,  dear  Rory,  that  any  moment ^" 

"  I  have  more  life  in  me  yet  than  these  old  fogies  think." — 
With  his  old  smile. 

She  whispered  a  question,  brightly  coloring. 

"  Of  course,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  tender- 
ness. She  quitted  the  room.  Cabal  O'Morra  neither  groaned 
nor  wept,  but  his  countenance  was  the  picture  of  despair. 
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'     After  a  while  Mannikin  re-entered  the  room. 

"Mr.  DaRhon,"  said  he,  "is  perfectly  lucid ;  he  can  speak 
and  use  his  hands  and  limhs ;  it  is  the  opportunity  so  long  de- 
sired, in  which  he  may  dictate  and  execute  his  will ;  and  there 
is  no  knowing  how  long  it  will  last." 

He  addressed  Mr.  O'Morra. 

"  Let  them  send  for  Plaidoyer — I  cannot  leave  my  son." 

"  My  father,"  said  Rory,  "  it  is  Rosemary's  fortune  which  is 
at  stake.     Do  not  let  me  prevent  its  heing  secured." 

"  My  son,  you  ask  impossibilities — I  could  not  draw  up  a 
will,  if  I  would." 

"  Bring  me  paper  and  ink,"  said  Rory  O'Morra.  "  I  am  a 
lawyer — ^air !  air ! — paper  and  ink,  I  say,  instantly !" 

Oalenson  remonstrated. 

"  You  see  that  escritoire ;  bring  me  paper  and  ink,  I  say, 
or  I  will  jump  out  of  bed  and  get  them,"  said  the  young  man, 
fiercely. 

"  Invincible  will !"  murmured  his  father,  going  to  the  escri- 
toire, where  he  sat  down  and  wrote.  With  an  effort  of  self-con- 
centration peculiar  to  the  disciplined  intellect,  but  in  which 
the  will  has  a  mighty  share,  Cahal  O'Morra  turned  his  attention 
from  his  dying  son  and  fixed  it  on  the  property  and  known 
wishes  of  his  client.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  had  drawn  up 
an  instrument,  brief  but  sufiicient,  and  containing  all  neces- 
sary clauses  and  provisions.  While  his  father  was  writing,  the 
young  man,  though  his  distress  obviously  increased,  never 
uttered  a  word.  When  it  was  finished  he  asked  to  hear  it  read, 
and  made  a  legal  objection,  which  his  father  admitted,  and 
inserted  a  few  words  to  guard  against  it.  Rosemary,  who  had 
returned,  said  that  her  grandfather  was  asleep,  and  that  he 
must  not  be  disturbed. 

*'  We  have  done  our  part,"  said  Rory. 

Dr.  Mannikin  in  the  meantime  had  been  gazing  at  the 
patient  with  folded  arms  and  an  expression  of  inscrutable  pla- 
cidity, such  as  is  seldom  seen  unless  in  bom  Quakers.  When 
Dr.  Galenson  administered  a  stimulant,  as  he  did  every  fifteen 
minutes,  Mannikin  smiled  slightly  and  contemptuously.    At 
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last  he  touched  the  elder  O'Korra's  ann,  and  beckoned  him 
into  the  adjacent  room. 

'<  What  is  it  1"  asked  O'Korra,  with  a  wild  yet  piercing 
glance. 

*'  Trust  him  entirely  to  me,  and  I  can  save  him  yet.  Thii 
young  man  knows  nothing." 

"  Do  what  you  like,"  said  O'Morra,  quickly. 

"  Hush !  let  us  understand  each  other.  This  is  no  occasion 
for  beating  about  the  bush.  If  I  saye  your  son,  I  must  have 
my  own  terms." 

*'  Take  my  whole  fortune." 

"  You  can  afford  that,  since,  if  he  lives,  he  weds  the  heiress 
of  tho  Dashons.    That  is  not  what  I  want." 

**  Speak  out,"  said  Cahal  O'Morra,  sternly. 

"  You  have  in  your  hands  at  last  the  proof  of  Isabella  Yar- 
ick*s  guilt  I  know  what  you  intend.  Forego  your  vengeance 
and  save  your  son." 

"  I  seek  not  vengeance— but  I  must  protect  the  lives  of 
others — my  clients.  You  yourself,  Mannikin,  are  not  safe, 
while  this  woman  goes  unpunished." 

*'  I  can  protect  myself,  and  I  prefer  my  reputation  to  my 
life." 

''  And  I  prefer  a  pure  conscience  to  the  life  of  my  only  sod,'* 
said  O'Morra  in  a  dry,  unimpassioned  tone.  "  Know  this,  how- 
ever, that  if  you  use  not  your  utmost  skill  to  save  your  patient^ 
I  will  make  your  reputation  the  most  unenviable  that  physi- 
cian ever  had." 

"  I  defy  you,"  said  Mannikin.  *'  Dr.  Galenson  is  one  of  the 
most  skilful  men  in  the  profession,  and  he  is  doing  all  that 
the  art  of  medicine  knows.  I  am  not  obliged  to  interfere  with 
his  patient,  in  the  exercise  of  a  skill  beyond  the  schools." 

"  What  is  it  all  about  1"  asked  Rosemary,  entering  the  room. 
"  Rory  is  calling  for  you,  sir." 

"  I  have  offered  to  relieve  the  son  of  Mr.  O'Morra  by  an  infal- 
lible means,  provided  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  Mrs. 
Varick  are  abandoned,"  said  Mannikin. 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Mr.  O'Morra,  turning  back  to  Ro8«, 
who  held  him,  "  I  am  to  leave  your  grandparents  and  you  at 
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her  mercy,  in  order  to  save  my  own  son.    It  does  not  admit  of 
discussion.    Let  me  pass,  Miss  Dashon." 

Bose  drew  back  with  reverence,  and  closed  the  door  npon 
him.  She  turned  to  Mannikin.  Could  he  really  save  Mr. 
Eoryl 

"  If  I  fail,  the  conditions  are  forfeit." 

"  Be  generous,  and  trust  to  our  gratitude." 

"  The  graUtude  of  Cahal  O'Morra !" 

"  You  set  a  price  upon  your  patient's  life !" 

"  Shall  I  save  it  for  a  man  i«ho  intends  deliberately  to  plunge 
me  into  the  depths  of  infamy  V* 

"  He  shall  not." 

"  You  cannot  prevent  him." 

"  Can  /  offer  nothing  1"  said  Bose,  turning  pale,  half  with 
anxiety,  half  with  shame  to  be  bargaining  with  such  a  man  for 
a  life  so  dear. 

"Nothin(4  short  of  yourself,"  said  the  physician,  with  his 
spectral  smile. 

"  That  is  impossible,  since  it  would  be  a  crime,  Dr.  Mannikin." 

**  In  a  few  weeks  it  will  cease  to  be  one." 

"  I  am  betrothed  to  Mr.  Bory  O'Morra,"  said  Bose,  haughtily. 

"  All  that  a  man  has  will  he  give  for  his  life,"  replied  the 
physician. 

The  girl  replied  by  a  glance  of  contempt,  and  returned  to 
the  side  of  her  lover.  Everywhere  it  passed,  that  glittering 
bride-like  form  seemed  to  contradict  the  idea  of  death.  Yet 
opposite  to  the  very  bed  where  O'Morra  panted  for  life,  and 
Bosemary  leaned,  whispering  prayers  and  holding  his  cold 
hand,  was  that  mysterious  mantel,  with  *' Bosemary"  in  the 
centre,  and  on  either  side  the  genii  of  wedlock  and  of  death — 
a  pagan  design,  yet  not  less  sibylline  and  prophetic.  This  was 
the  chamber  long  since  promised  to  Bose  for  her  nuptials,  and 
never  to  be  used  on  a  less  occasion ;  reserved,  in  fact,  for  that. 
Here  was  placed  the  bust  of  the  *'  Marble  Bride ;"  here  the 
portraits  of  her  father  and  her  mother  looked  down  upon  their 
child.  It  was  characteristic  of  Bory  O'Morra  that  in  spite  of 
his  extreme  peril — for  at  any  moment  he  was  liable  to  suffoca- 
tion— ^he  would  not  allow  a  clergyman  to  be  sent  for  till  the 
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earliest  streak  of  dawn  showed  itself  on  the  walls  of  the  cham- 
ber. In  the  meantime  Rose  had  made  all  needful  preparations. 
Old  Louise  bustled  about  as  if  it  were  the  most  joyful  occasion 
in  the  world,  and  insisted  on  replacing  the  artificial  flowers  in 
her  mistress's  attire,  with  a  fVesh  wreath  and  bouquets  of 
orange  blossoms  from  the  green-house. 

*'  This  is  the  saddest  garland  I  ever  wore,"  said  her  young 
mistress. 

"  Not  near  so  iriste  as  that,"  replied  the  bonne,  flinging  the 
discarded  wreath  out  of  the  window. 

The  sun  had  risen  and  was  pouring  in  his  first  roseate  rays 
at  the  north  windows,  when  the  priest  arrived.    They  shot 
athwart  the  white  forms  of  the  "  Marble  Bride"  and  changed 
them  (as  the  Alpine  snow-tops  are  changed  in  the  same  bright- 
ness) to  rose ;  while  softer  shadows  slept  in  every  gentle  hollow, 
and  a  smile  of  heavenly  serenity  beamed  upon  the  rose-tinged 
lips.    The  sculptured  mantel  caught  the  glow,  the  torch  of 
Hymen  was  tipped  with  fire,  the  carved  word  "  Bosexart" 
shone  out  in  golden  letters  on  a  ground  of  shadows :   the 
parental  portraits  on  the  wall  above  seemed  to  wake  and 
breathe    in    the    warm    reflected    light.      The    room    was 
cleared  for  a  few  minutes.    Then  all  came  in  again,  came  in 
and  knelt ;  there  were  lighted  tapers  on  a  table  covered  with 
a  snowy  cloth ;  the  vases  on  the  mantel  were  filled  with  fresh 
flowers.   Old  Andrew  Horton  had  brought  them  in.   Rosemary's 
grandparents  were  there ;  grandpapa  had  come  upstairs  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  his  granddaughter  alone.    Sacrament  after 
sacrament  was  administered,  and  last,  a  ring  was  blessed,  hands 
were  joined,  a  bride  given  away.    Bosemary  leaned  forward, 
with  a  tender  blush  notwithstanding  his  mortal  agony,  to  receive 
her  husband's  first  and  last  embrace.    Bory  O'Morra  ceased 
panting,  he  held  her  for  a  moment ;  suddenly  his  arms  tightened 
about  her  convulsively  ;  with  difllculty  she  disengaged  herself; 
the  bridegroom  lay  white  and  senseless,  and  all  were  horrified 
to  see  that  the  bride's  whole  person  was  deluged  with  blood. 

Amid  the  general  consternation  Qalenson's  heavy  features 
were  radiant  with  joy,  and  Mannikin,  after  a  moment's  close 
scrutiny  of  that  pale  countenance,  with  the  look  of  a  bafiled 
demon,  strode  out  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  BTOBMT  interyiew  was  that  between  the  worthy  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Mannikin  and  the  excellent  Mrs.  Isabel  Varick.  The  lady  bit- 
terly reproached  his  treachery. 

*'  I  haTe  saved  yoar  neck,  madam/'  said  Ezekiel. 

"  Disinterested  friend!  by  whose  advice  I  put  it  in  jeopardy 
Rose  Dashon  was  dosed  by  your  counsel,  you  supplied  the 
drug,  I  ran  the  risk,  and  all  the  while  you  merely  meant  to  get 
her  into  your  own  hands,  to  restore  her  with  your  ready  anti- 
dotes, and  by  working  on  her  gratitude  and  fears,  aided  by 
your  youthful  attractions  and  the  charms  of  your  drab,  to  in- 
duce her  to  marry  you !  What  did  you  intend  doing  with  your 
wife,  Ezekiel  1" 

*'  Divorce  her,  madam." 

"  You  can't,  sir." 

**  In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  an  accomplished  fact,  madam." 

"  O'Morra  has  bought  you  at  that  price,  eh  *?" 

**  'Tis  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  bargain." 

"  I  admire  candor  above  all  things,"  said  the  lady. 

'*  The  time  to  speak  the  truth  comes  at  last,"  replied  the 
Quaker. 

"There  is  honor  betwixt  thieves  1"  said  the  lady,  bitterly. 
"  It  seems  that  you  betray  everybody — you  will  end  by  finding 
yourself  famously  betrayed." 

"  Whatever  plans  I  had  are  now  abandoned.  Rosemary 
Dashon  is  married." 

"  To  wAom  1"  said  the  lady,  suddenly  changing  her  tone  to 
one  of  simple  curiosity. 

"  To  the  son  of  Cabal  O'Morra." 

"  Ah !" 

"  Hence  our  interests  are  once  more  identical,  Isabel.    Ton 
2S 
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are  unreasonably  angry  with  me  for  preferring  my  own  to 
yours.  I  don't  love  you  well  enough  to  forego  an  immenso 
fortune,  that  you  and  your  children  may  enjoy  it.  I  don't 
love  you  well  enough  to  forego  the  brightest  hope  of  domestic 
happiness  in  order  to  wear  your  yoke  for  ever.  Youih^  inruh 
eence  and  beauty'* — ^with  a  malignant  emphasis — "  have  charms 
for  me,  as  well  as  others.  If  you  expected  anything  else,  you 
reckoned  without  your  host.  But  interest  is  interest.  This 
▼ery  morning  I  have  employed  means  which  I  thought  could 
not  fail  to  arrest  the  vengeance  O'Morra  has  prepared  for  yon ; 
for  he  cannot  pursue  it  without  dragging  me  down  also.  That's 
interest,  Isabel.  At  this  moment  nothing  stands  between  you 
and  a  prison  but  the  inducements  which  I  can  yet  offer  that 
man.    Is  it  worth  our  while  to  quarrel  7" 

**  If  you  can  curb  O'Morra,  you  will  do  it  for  your  dear  sake, 
of  course  :  for  if  I  hang,  Ezekiel,  I  promise  you  that  you  will 
swing  too  ;  if  I  go  to  a  prison,  you  shan't  escape.  We  are  in 
the  same  boat." 

"  Not  altogether,  madam.  It  can  be  easily  shown  that  while 
you  urged  an  autopsy  of  Rose  Dashon,  I  opposed  it ;  that  while 
you,  forestalling  my  action,  had  her  taken  from  the  vault,  and 
delivered  to  anatomists,  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying 
her  life,  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  save  her.  1  can 
show  that  my  limited  participation  in  the  crime  proceeded  from 
love,  yours  from  hatred  and  cupidity.  The  attempt  on  your 
aunt's  life,  just  foiled,  is  wholly  yours.  The  very  servants 
know  that  you  did  not  permit  me  to  prescribe  for  her.  Mrs. 
Dashon  can  testify  that  I  warned  her  in  regard  to  the  probable 
mode  of  your  attack,  and  directed  her  how  to  proceed  the 
instant  she  found  herself  affected.  I  did  not  anticipate  the 
infernal  dexterity  with  which  you  upasized  the  whole  family 
in  a  vault,  continued  the  proceas  while  they  were  driving  home, 
and  made  your  agent,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  their  very 
illness,  close  up  the  carriage  when  they  were  unatfle  to  pre- 
vent it,  so  as  to  exclude  the  fresh  air,  in  itself  almost  a  suffi- 
cient antidote.  But  for  young  O'Morra's  skill  in  driving  and 
promptitude  of  movement,  the  courage  of  Miss  Dashon  and 
your  own  cowardice,  your  aunt  was  a  dead  woman,  madam. 
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I  admire  yonr  ability  in  the  affair;  I  disclaim  any  share  in  it.*' 
— ^And  Mannikin,  chuckling  over  his  own  perspicuous  state- 
ment of  the  case,  smiled  his  death's  head  grin  in  the  face  of 
Isabel  Varick,  that  grew  paler  and  paler  with  hatred  and  sup- 
pressed fury.    The  squirrel  mouth  assumed  its  most  vicious 

* 

expression. 

The  man  was  triumphant.  He  was  still  young ;  there  was 
nothing  the  woman  could  sneer  at  in  him  but  his  garb,  which 
after  all  had  a  certain  professional  dignity;  but  she  had  neither 
youth  to  charm  nor  virtue  to  inspire  respect ;  she  was  a  crim- 
inal, and  guilty  passions  had  left  their  trail  on  all  that  once 
was  beauty.  Last  of  all  and  hardest  to  bear,  the  partner  of 
her  crimes  proves  to  her  that  while  he  is  on  the  safe  side  of 
the  law,  she  is  exposed  to  its  penalties  and  dishonors. 

Nothing  so  dangerous  as  a  woman  thus  driven  to  the  wall 
by  a  man  who  has  no  right  to  such  a  triumph.  It  was  not  a 
good  omen  for  Mannikin  that  Mrs.  Varick  dissembled  her 
feelings. 

"  Do  what  they  like,"  said  she,  "  they  can*t  deprive  me  of 
my  rights  of  inheritance.  Uncle  Dashon  can  never  make  a 
valid  will." 

"Error!"  replied  Ezekiel.  "Your  own  act  has  destroyed 
all  your  hopes  on  that  side.  What  nearly  cost  your  aunt  her 
life,  has  restored  your  uncle  Dashon  to  the  use  of  his  mind, 
speech  and  limbs.  It  won't  last  long ;  but  even  on  his  dying 
bed  (as  we  all  thought)  that  determined  young  O'Morra  forced 
his  father  to  draw  up  a  will  cutting  you  off  without  a  cent,  and 
long  ere  this  it  has  been  executed.  Rosemary  is  your  uncles 
heiress  by  a  testament  past  attacking  on  any  ground  whatever. 
Even  her  death  won't  help  you  now — you  are  excluded  by 
name  from  any  share  in  the  property,  directly  or  indirectly, 
under  any  possible  circumstances.  That  s  how  you  stand, 
madam,  and  I  must  say  entirely  by  your  own  fault." 

Isabel  Varick 's  features  now  expressed  the  most  acute  an- 
guish mingled  with  diabolical  fury. 

"Curse  them  all  and  you  too!"  she  cried  in  a  voice  nearly 
inarticulate  with  rage.  "  Well,  let  O'Morra  do  his  worst :  he 
can  but  plunge  their  name  and  race  into  infamy.    Rather  than 
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it  should  fail  I  will  do  it  myself !  And  as  for  yon !  viper  Uiat 
I  have  warmed  in  my  bosom  to  betray  her  to  whom  you  owe 
everything — beware !  I  can  crush  you  too.  Wretch !  out  of 
my  sight! " 

When  Mannikin  was  gone,  the  woman  sat  down  and  wept. 
"  Helen  Tankerville,"  she  said  in  a  broken  voice,  "  thou  art 
avenged !" 

Yet  the  blow  for  some  reason  did  not  fall.  Even  Johnson, 
after  a  brief  detention,  was  set  at  liberty,  no  one  appearing 
against  him ;  his  wages  were  paid  and  he  was  dismissed.  Cahal 
O'Morra  took  possession  of  Mrs.  Varick's  house  in  virtue  of  an 
old  writ,  expelled  the  occupants  and  shut  up  the  premises.  As 
the  Yaricks  had  apartments  at  Bockaway,  the  change  was 
hardly  observed  outside  of  the  /amily.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Varick 
were  also  notified  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  current  month 
(August)  their  stipend  would  cease.  There  the  threatened 
vengeance  seemed  suspended. 

The  extraordinary  twofold  news  of  Mr.  Dashon^s  restoration 
to  health  and  Rosemary's  return  to  life,  flew  like  wild-fire.  The 
first  talk  among  all  the  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  their  wives 
and  husbands,  of  course  ran  on  the  will.  Now  it  was  sure  to 
be  executed.  In  the  happy  re-united  family  under  grandpapa 
Dashon's  own  roof,  nothing  was  less  talked  or  thought  of.  Mr. 
Dashon  had  executed  immediately  the  will  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
O'Morra,  as  a  mere  security,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  pre- 
paring another  at  leisure  in  concert  with  that  lawyer,  to  carry 
out  more  fully  and  minutely  his  intentions.  He  made  memor- 
anda of  his  wishes  and  placed  them  in  the  lawyer's  hands :  all 
his  relatives  and  his  wife's  relatives  were  mentioned  according 
to  his  afiection  and  their  merits. 

Very  happy  man  was  grandpapa  Dashon  now.  Except  an 
extreme  debility  of  the  lower  extremities,  almost  atrophied  by 
disuse,  there  was  little  to  remind  him  of  his  recent  state  of 
hopeless  infirmity.  His  grandchild's  presence  was  a  perpetual 
joy.  Her  young  husband,  long  since  pronounced  out  of  danger, 
was  convalescing  with  rapidity.  Rory  owed  as  much  to  inde- 
fatigable nursing  as  to  medicine  :  Dr.  Galenson  acknowledged 
that.    Grandpapa  visited  him  daily,  and  spent  several  hours  in 
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his  room.  Rose  was  surely  there.  The  whole  range  of  that 
floor  was  soon  accessible  to  the  convalescent.  Qrandmamma 
too  was  very  sensible  that  she  owed  her  life  probably  to  Rory, 
who  in  doing  his  part  had  risked  and  suffered  more  than  any 
one.  She  regretted  that  he  was  not  a  marquis,  but  she  allowed 
that  his  father's  fame  and  his  own  genius,  their  princely  lineage 
(which  was  undeniable  when  you  knew  a  little  of  history — ''  do 
you  understand  1")  made  amends  for  the  want  of  a  distinction 
enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  people  whose  blood  was  a  mere  mud- 
puddle. 

After  all,  too,  their  lot  lay  in  America,  where  titles  were  of 
no  account  at  all. '  Rory  for  his  part  considered  what  he  had 
been  able  to  do  for  grandmamma  as  extremely  commonplace 
and  unheroic,  and  particulai^  regretted  his  inability  to  flatten 
out  that  rascally  Johnson,  to  which  Rose  replied, — **  It  was 
game  unworthy  of  you,  Rory — Thunder  was  good  enough  to 
serve  that  wretched  poltroon  :" — and  then  Cahal  0  Morra  put 
in  his  bitter  smile,  half  softened  into  kindly  admiration  of  his 
daughter-in-law — "  Nee  Dens  iniersit^  nisi  dignus  vindice 
nodus." 

To  say  the  truth,  O'Morra  played  the  invalid  longer  than 
was  absolute  need.  A  little  reflection  will  enable  us  to 
understand  why.  Although  Rory  and  Rosemary  were  mar- 
ried, there  was  a  ceremony  yet  to  be  complied  with — 
a  choice  privilege  to  be  enjoyed — the  nuptial  benediction. 
This  could  only  t<ake  place  in  church,  and  although  it 
was  not  the  essential,  it  was  the  most  touching  and  solemn 
part  of  the  marriage  rite.  Rose  Marie  y  icnait,  as  she 
said :  she  insisted  on  it  as  her  right  and  her  glory ;  and  her 
grandparents,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  question,  were 
mightily  in  her  favor.  A  clinical  ceremony,  a  death- bed  mar- 
riage, was  sorely  opposed  to  grandmamma's  wishes  in  parti- 
cular ;  she  wanted  pomp,  festivity,  a  great  concourse ;  in  short, 
a  splendid  wedding :  even  a  mere  wedding-party,  no  matter 
what  edat  she  might  give  to  it,  was  not  the  thing ;  but  this  fine 
distinction  between  matrimony  made  and  matrimony  solemn- 
ized, suited  her  exactly.  It  was  not  precisely  suitable,  grand- 
mamma thought,  that  whereas  Miss  Dashon  had  disappeared 
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from  the  world  on  the  instant  before  the  celebration  of  her 
marriage  was  to  haTe  taken  place  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
she  should  return  to  it,  after  six  months,  privately  married  to 
another  person,  with  the  necessity  of  infinite  explanations  as 
to  the  how  and  why  and  when.  A  public  wedding  in  church 
was  the  happiest  means  of  anticipating  and  answering  such 
questions :  all  the  world  would  then  understand  at  once  by 
what  they  saw,  that  a  ceremony  had  passed,  a  contract  had 
been  made,  when  the  bridegroom  was  supposed  to  be  dying, 
which,  on  his  recovery,  was  completed  and  hallowed  by  more 
public  and  more  solemn  rites.  The  period  of  this  solemnity 
having  been  agreed  upon,  it  was  evident  that  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Rory*s  convalescence  should  be  fully  established,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  quit  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Dashons  and  return 
home,  a  point  of  high  decorum  which  the  Church  herself  did 
not  deem  beneath  her  dignity  expressly  to  command.  Hence, 
the  youth  was  slow  to  find  himself  quite  well  enough  to 
change  his  quarters,  and  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  polite 
urgency  of  the  grandparents  and  the  shy  yet  earnest  entreaties 
of  his  bride,  to  defer  his  departure  a  few  days,  and  a  few  days 
more. 

*'  I  know  what  he  will  do  the  moment  he  finds  himself  at 
home;  he  will  be  in  that  old  studio  from  morning  to-night, 
hurrying  that  statue  to  completion ;  as  if  there  were  need  of 
Buch  haste  in  getting  up  my  monument!*'  said  Roeemary. 
"  'Twill  be  many  years  before  I  want  it,  I  can  tell  you,  sir !" 

Galenson  was  appealed  to. 

"  If  you  would  know  whether  O'Morra  is  fit  to  take  a  journey, 
I  say  yes,"  said  the  physician,  smiling:  "  he  might  resume  his 
rides  and  walks  and  dumb-bells  with  safety  ;  but  if  you  mean, 
is  he  fit  to  dream  and  rapturize  over  the  wet  clay  1 — I  say  em- 
phatically that  it  will  play  the  mischief  with  his  convalescence." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  will  improve  faster  here  than  in  Brook- 
lyn, doctor  ?"  said  grandmamma. 

"  The  air  of  New  York  is  better  for  him  than  that  of  Brook- 
lyn at  present,"  replied  Galenson,  laughing. 

So  Rory  O'Morra  remained  at  the  Dashons',  on  the  ground 
of  being  an  invalid,  after  he  had  joined  the  family  at  table,  and 
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could  walk  in  the  garden  with  Rose  before  breakfast,  and 
driTe  out  with  grandpapa,  grandmamma  and  the  beforemen- 
tioned  Rosemary  in  the  lovely  afternoons  (but  they  never  went 
to  Greenwood),  and  was  talking  of  a  ride  with  the  latter,  on 
Arab  and  Sorella.  It  was  wonderful  what  an  appetite  he  had, 
and  what  pleasure  Rosemary  took  in  supplying  it.  He  gained 
80  rapidly  both  flesh  and  strength  that  he  was  ashamed  to  stay 
any  longer;  yet  was  so  happy  that  he  could  not  well  endure 
to  depart  while  a  decent  excuse  remained,  even  in  the  impor- 
tunities of  others. 

There  was  another  member  of  the  family,  and  an  invalid  too, 
of  whom  we  may  make  mention.  This  was  Augusta  Varick. 
The  Dashons  could  not  and  would  not  turn  Augusta  out  of  the 
house ;  young  Mrs.  O'Morra  was  unwearied  in  attentions  to 
her.  Augusta  had  experienced  a  terrible  blow  in  Rosemary's 
return,  perhaps  a  greater  in  the  news  of  her  marriage.  Strange 
to  say,  although  the  first  meeting  of  these  cousins  was  care- 
fully prepared,  so  that  Augusta  might  receive  no  shock,  it 
affected  her  like  an  apparition.  She  dreaded  to  be  touched 
by  Rosemary,  and  trembled  in  her  presence.  Instead  of  re- 
gaining her  health  and  spirits,  she  grew  daily  worse ;  a  cough 
supervened,  a  bright  hectic  flush  appeared  ;  her  curiosity  was 
excited  by  her  mother's  absence ;  it  became  necessary  to  tell 
her  that  Mrs.  Varick  could  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  house, 
but  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  join  her  mother  at  Rockaway  or 
elsewhere,  if  she  desired  it.  Augusta  unhesitatingly  preferred 
to  remain  where  she  was.  She  kept  her  room,  where  Mrs. 
Dashon  paid  her  formal  visits,  Rosemary  (as  we  have  said) 
friendly  ones  and  frequent,  and  where  "  cousin  Rory,"  at  her 
request,  went  several  timas  to  see  her — for  Augusta  a  danger- 
ous pleasure,  full  of  excitement  at  the  time  and  followed  by 
severe  depression  and  almost  incomprehensible  languors.  Dr. 
Galenson  prescribed  soothing  anti-nervous  remedies  and  said 
that  nothing  would  be  of  real  service  to  Miss  Varick  but  a 
total  change  of  air  and  scene.  Augusta  would  not  hear  of 
travelling  unless  she  could  accompany  cousin  Rosemary  to 
Europe,  and  Rose  promised  to  take  her  with  them.    Thus  the 
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honsehold  Nemesis  proceeded  on  his  fatal  path,  the  Tictim  and 
her  executioners  alike  unconscious. 

A  sad  accident  occurred  at  Rockaway,  which  prerented 
Miss  Yarick  f^om  laying  aside  her  mourning,  as  she  was  anx- 
ious to  do.  Her  father,  bathing  at  an  unusual  hour,  attended 
only  by  one  of  his  servants,  was  carried  away  by  the  under  tow 
and  drowned.  The  servant  barely  escaped.  The  Dashons  re- 
sumed their  mourning  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  which  they 
all  attended.'  Grandpapa  took  the  opportunity  to  invite  his 
brothers  and  sisters-in-law  to  be  present  the  next  day  at  the 
execution  of  his  will.  It  was  generally  observed  that  he  did 
not  speak  to  the  widow ;  and  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed 
that,  be  the  cause  what  it  might,  she  would  be  passed  over. 

"  Of  course,  aunt  Dashon  has  uncle's  ear — do  you  under- 
stand 1"  said  the  widow,  mimicking  grandmamma's  accent. 
"  If  he  doesn't  forget  the  children,  I  shan't  complain." 

Rory  had  delayed  his  departure  yet  a  few  days  more  at 
grandpapa's  request,  in  order  to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 
In  the  evening  grandmamma  put  on  colors  again,  grandpapa 
and  young  Mrs.  O'Morra  retaining  their  black. 

"  Dead,  I  consider  poor  George  merely  as  my  nephew,"  said 
grandpapa.  "  If  he  has  injured  me,  I  forgive  him,  as  I  hope 
to  be  forgiven." 

The  conversation,  starting  thence,  ran  on  religion.  Mr. 
Dashon  owned  that  he  had  neglected  the  subject  all  his  life, 
and  that  he  deeply  regretted  it  now.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
quite  uncertain  what  form  of  faith  to  choose.  Rosemary  play- 
fully recommended  her  own ;  grandmamma  was  witty  and 
skeptical ;  in  her  view  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  ext4?rior 
decency. — "Then  I  should  be  a  Catholic,"  said  grandpapa, 
"  for  beyond  all  question  in  externals  that  church  has  greatly 
the  advantage." — "  With  us,"  said  Rory,  "  religion  is  merely 
a  matter  of  faith  ;  with  Protestants,  of  feeling.  To  them,  the 
importance  we  attach  to  certain  ceremonies  appears  to  render 
religion  cold  and  heartless ;  to  us  their  rejection  of  the  virtue 
of  sacraments  seems  incredulity." 

"  That  very  formality,"  said  grandpapa,  "  is  what  impresses 
tne  in  your  religion.    I  have  always  been  a  believer,  but  I 
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never  could  work  myself  into  such  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind  as 
to  fancy  myself  truly  converted.  I  observed,  Mr.  Rory,  that 
when  we  all  thought  you  dying,  the  priest  merely  did  things  for 
you  and  let  your  frame  of  mind  take  care  of  itself." 

"  You  were  not  present  when  he  heard  my  confession,"  said 
O'Morra,  with  a  smile.  "  That  was  my  preparation  ;  the  rest 
were  acta  of  my  Saviour." 

*'  If  I  die  suddenly,  Rosey,"  said  grandpapa,  smiling,  "  send 
for  your  good  Father  N.  to  put  me  through." 

"  Better  send  for  him  before,  sir,"  said  Rosemary,  kissing  his 
hand,  which  she  was  holding  in  hers. 

"  That's  true,"  said  grandpapa,  gravely.  "  When  the  business 
of  to-morrow  is  disposed  of,  I  will." 

Hereupon  arrived  Mr.  Cahal  O'Morra  in  a  very  cheerful 
mood.  He  saluted  the  grandparents  and  kissed  his  daughter- 
in-law,  a  privilege  which  his  son  (whose  rights  were  too  ample 
to  dare  enforce  any)  had  never  claimed  since  the  eventful 
morn  when  he  so  happily  covered  her  bridal  gannents  with  his 
blood. 

Mr.  O'Morra  had  important  news.  He  had  at  last  negotiated 
with  Dr.  Mannikin  the  surrender  of  a  document  which  Ezekiel 
claimed  to  possess,  and  which  was,  he  pretended,  of  the  highest 
interest  to  Rosemary  and  her  grandparents.  All  cried  out, 
demanding  to  sec  it. 

"  Hear  first  the  conditions  on  which  ho  surrenders  it ;  a  sura 
of  money"  (naming  it,  and  grandpapa  said  **  Whew!"),  ""knd  the 
final  abandonment  of  all  vindictive  measures  against  Madam 
Isabel." 

*•  It  ought  to  be  a  valuable  document  indeed." 

*'  The  second  condition  is  almost  inadmissible,"  said  grand- 
mamma. 

"  Mannikin  adheres  to  two  things,  a  fortune  and  a  character. 
This  bargain  gives  him  one,  and  leaves  him  (as  he  thinks)  in 
possession  of  the  other." 

"  The  document !"  cried  every  one. 

"It  is  a  paper  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Tankerville  for  the 
Bosach  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal^  and  rejected  by  Dr. 
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Edward  Yarick,  its  then  editor,  not  less  than  eighteen  yeftn 
ago." 

Rosemary  uttered  an  exclamation : — "  Just  after  I  was  bom !" 

*'  Exactly,  my  dear  child.  The  paper  is  a  full  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  your  birth,  when  Dr.  Tankerrlllo 
attended  your  mother.  Your  appearance,  size,  weight  and 
imperfect  development  are  described  with  scientific  accuracy, 
and  the  means  employed  to  preserve  your  life ;  how  you  were 
wrapped  in  cotton  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  and  so  forth :  the 
whole  proving,  as  a  question  of  science  and  medical  jurispru- 
dence, what  is  called  the  viability  or  capacity  of  life  of  an 
infant  bom  in  little  more  than  six  months  after  it  began  to 
exist.  Connected  with  these  facts,  and  although  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  the  conclusion,  yet  powerfully  supporting 
it,  is  the  proof  that  your  parents  were  married  at  such  a  time 
and  no  sooner.  We  lack  hitherto,  the  evidence  in  a  legal 
sense  that  they  were  married  at  all " 

"  The  bishop's  certificate,"  said  Rosemary,  with  astonishment. 

"  Conclusive  to  those  who  believe  he  wrote  it,  and  who  know 
his  character,  but  not  lec^al  evidence  at  all.  The  statement  of 
Louise  is  evidence,  but  it  might  be  rebutted  by  showing  her 
strong  attachment  to  mother  and  child,  and  it  is  so  weak 
morally  that  your  grandfather  Romarin  always  declined  to  use 
it.  You  will  presently  see  that  he  was  right.  Dr.  Tankerville 
asked  your  father  for  a  written  statement  of  the  material  facts  ; 
that  statement,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  doctor,  is  incor- 
porated in  the  paper,  in  your  father's  own  handwriting,  and 
over  his  signature.    That  is  evidence,  legal  and  complete." 

"  I  don't  grudge  the  money,"  said  Mr.  Dashon. 

"  Nor  I  the  other  condition — do  you  understand  1"  said 
grandmamma. 

"  Your  father,  Rosemary  (we  won't  read  the  letter  now), 
goes  into  the  history  of  his  marriage  from  the  first.  Sometimes 
he  reflects  a  little  severely,  I  think  unjustly,  upon  his  own 
parents " 

Grandpapa  winced ;  grandmamma  said :  "  Poor  Dick !" 

"  It  appears  that  your  father  and  mother,  at  the  instigation 
of  Louise — a  bonnets  motives  are  easily  divined — committed  the 
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indiscretion  of  marrying  by  a  simple  contract  in  her  presence. 
When  Th^rfese  reported  at  head-quarters" — smiling  at  Rose- 
mary— "  what  she  had  done,  she  found  herself  in  a  terrible 
embarrassment.  It  was  a  valid  marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
invalid  utterly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church ;  since  Varick  was 
not  baptized. — '  Disparitas  cuHus,'  says  Monseigneur,  *  which 
occurs  between  a  person  baptized  and  one  unbaptized,  is  an 
impedimentum  dirimens.  You  are  not  married  at  all.*  *  I  will 
be  baptized,'  says  young  Dashon. — *  That  is  good,'  replies  the 
bishop, '  then  I  marry  you,  for  what  you  have  done  now  is  good 
for  nothing  except  in  the  eyes  of  the  law/ — From  a  motive  of 
prudence,  the  bishop  even  urged  that  there  should  be  no 
delay.  The  ceremonies  took  place,  as  we  all  know,  but  have 
never  before  possessed  legal  evidence,  in  the  church,  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1836.  And  now  see  of  what  value  this  evidence 
is.  Louise  has  always  asserted  that  she  was  present.  She  was 
not.  Miss  Romarin  went  to  church  as  usual  alone ;  the  honne 
was  to  follow,  but  she  was  kept  back  by  her  master,  and 
arrived  after  it  was  all  over.  Believing  her  mistress's  honor  at 
stake,  she  has  lied  about  it  from  the  first:  a  pretty  witness  she 
would  have  made  before  the  Surrogate,  with  a  keen  lawyer  on 
the  other  side  !  But  there  was  a  witness,  and  one  still  living, 
Mrs.  George  Varick." 

"  That  is  wonderful,"  Roremary  said. 

"  What  is  to  come  is  more  so.  This  paper  I  will  read  you — 
it  is  enclosed  by  Varick  with  his  own  letter,  and  numbered  as 
*A.' 

"  '  I  make  the  following  statement  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
cousin,  Richard  Bash  on. 

"  *  Last  October  my  cousin  gave  a  supper  to  his  company  at 
our  house,  on  his  being  chosen  captain.  At  about  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  as  they  were  very  noisy,  aunt  sent  me  do^vn  to 
request  Dick  to  dismiss  them;  the  few  gentlemen  who  re- 
mained immediately  took  leave,  but  Richard,  who  was  craiy 
with  champagne,  boisterously  seized  my  hand  and  insisted  on 
marrying  me.  To  quiet  him  I  consented,  and  wo  went  through 
the  ceremony  before  a  couple  of  waiters,  when  Bick  was  taken 
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sick  and  I  believe  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  on  the  floor  in 
the  parlor.  At  all  events,  the  next  day  he  expressed  the 
greatest  contrition  for  his  rudeness,  and  disavowed  any  serioiis 
intention.  He  said  that  he  had  mistaken  me  for  somebody 
else.  For  my  part  I  never  regarded  it  as  serious  in  the  small- 
est degree,  and  two  months  after  I  was  married  to  Mr.  Yarick. 
(Signed)  ** '  Isabella  Yarick 

"  '  June  13th.  1836.'  "  '*  *  nee  Dashon. 

"  I'll  swear  to  that  signature  in  any  court  of  Justice,"  said 
grandmanmia.    *'  Bell  always  signed  in  that  way  then." 

"  With  these  documents,"  said  Mr.  O'Morra,  "  I  will  defend 
our  Rosemary's  rights  as  your  heir-at-law  in  any  court  in  the 
world.  Except  to  save  trouble,  I  wouldn't  snap  my  finger  for 
a  will.  Whether  that  paper  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  not, 
makes  no  difference.  I  have  the  solution  in  my  hands,  and  if 
I  did  not  make  the  witnesses,  including  madam  herself,  confirm 
every  tittle  of  it,  or  entangle  themselves  in  hopeless  contradic- 
tions, my  name  is  not  Cahal  O'Morra !  'Tis  a  pity  it  can't  be 
tried." 

"  That,  then,  is  what  Bell  meant  by  saying — *  I  will  prove 
that  hor  mother  and  Dick  were  never  married,  if  I  have  to  bring 
in  myself  guilty  of  bigamy.'  The  sense  of  that  is  very  clear 
now— do  you  understand,  Cornelius  V  said  grandmamma. 

"  I  never  believed  there  was  any  truth  in  it,"  said  grandpapa. 

"  My  mother's  innocence  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
cavil,"  said  Rosemary,  with  a  deep  flush. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  head,  my  dear  child,'*  said 
Cahal  O'Morra,  who  had  never  been  thoroughly  paternal  to- 
wards Rose  before :  "  that  private  contract  was  merely  intended 
by  your  father  to  secure  your  mother,  and  put  it  out  of  his  own 
power  to  marry  anybody  else.  Your  grandpapa  Romarin  talked 
of  sending  her  to  a  convent  in  Canada ;  your  grandpapa  Dashon 
here  offered  his  son  a  little  fortune  in  hand  not  to  marry  Miss 
Romarin ;  but  her  conduct  was  delicacy  itself,  and  they  were 
married  at  last  with  the  missa  pro  sponso  et  sponsa,  for  which 
you  yourself  are  faithfully  waiting.  It  is  all  in  your  faiher^s 
letter." 
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"  Yon  hare  the  papers  ?"  asked  grandpapa. 

"Of  course.  You  can  read  them  at  your  leisure.  Their 
genuineness  is  beyond  dispute.  I  can  swear  to  Dr.  Tanker- 
Tille's  handwriting  myself,  and  your  son's  letter  has  passages 
marked  in  the  doctor's  hand,  to  he  omitted  by  the  printer. 
There  is  a  direction  to  print  the  initials  only  of  the  names.  In 
short,  it  is  endorsed:  'To  be  given,  in  case  of  my  death,  to 
Captain  Louis  Romarin.*  Mannikin  (as  yon  know,  Rosemary) 
had  all  Dr.  Tankerville  s  office-furniture  and  library ;  he  found 
this  precious  document,  saw  instantly  its  importance,  and  kept 
it  with  a  view  to  make  his  fortune  by  it  some  day.  It  is  a  fine 
proof  of  the  want  of  mutual  confidence  in  guilty  connections, 
that  in  all  these  years  he  has  never  hinted  to  Mrs.  Varick  th© 
existence  of  a  paper  which  annihilates  her  hopes.  But  enough 
of  this  to-night.     How  are  you,  Rory  1" 

"  So  well,  sir,  that  I  should  have  been  in  Brooklyn  on  Mon- 
day, had  not  grandpapa  insisted  on  my  staying  over  to-morrow." 

'*  You  have  not  the  air  of  an  invalid,  upon  my  word.  But 
pray,  Mrs.  O'Morra,  indulge  me  with  some  music  before  I  go." 

Rosemary  played  and  sang.  Her  delicious  voice  filled  the 
house,  floating  along  the  lofty  halls,  and  passing  out  at  the  open 
windows,  where  it  reached  ears  for  which  it  was  not  intended, 
ears  that  listened  as  the  devil  listens  to  the  songs  of  Paradise, 
that  aggravate  his  agony.  Rose  had  never  sung,  or  touched 
an  instrument,  at  Miss  Tankerville's.  Proud  girl !  Her  hus- 
band turned  over  the  music. 

"  A  charming  daughter  to  have !"  said  Cahal  O'Morra.  ^ 

"Thank  you,  sir.  We  ought  to  have  the  violin  from  the 
studio,  Rory,"  said  the  singer. 

"  By  and  by,"  said  the  young  sculptor,  in  a  whisper,  bending 
over  her. 

So  wine  and  fruit  were  brought  in.  Mr.  O'Morra  de- 
clined a  bed,  which  grandpapa  offered,  and  took  leave.  Rose- 
mary embraced  her  grandparents  and  shook  hands,  shyly  and 
wistfully,  with  Rory  O'Morra.  The  servants  went  round  shut- 
ting up  the  house. 

Mr.  O'Morra  had  left  the  important  papers  to  be  lodged  in 
Mr.  Dashon's  safe ;   but  Rory,  whose  eyes  were  always  about 
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him,  consideriDg  that  the  windows  had  been  open  on  the  atreet 
and  garden  all  the  evening,  suggested  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion that  they  should  be  confided  to  him. 

"  The  house  is  well  secured,"  said  grandpapa. 

"  Rose  broke  into  it  the  other  night !" 

**  I  have  had  those  windows  made  secure,  and  the  wall  ren- 
dered inaccessible  by  ft  fan  of  spikes,"  said  grandpapa,  smiling. 
"  I  defy  any  other  thing  in  petticoats  to  pass  that  way." 

"  There  are  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  of  which  the  win- 
dows ore  open  all  night,"  replied  Rory. 

"  How  will  a  robber  get  into  my  safe  t  Not  without  waking 
me,  I  warrant,"  said  grandpapa. 

"  I  would  rather  they  did  not  wake  you,  sir,  as  your  health 
and  life  are  of  more  consequence  than  the  documents,  be  the 
value  of  the  latter  what  it  may." 

"  Well,  take  them,  Rory,"  said  Mr.  Dashon. 

O'Morra  put  them  under  his  pillow  with  a  small  revolver ;  he 
could  not  help  smiling,  for  it  was  the  flrst  time  he  had  ever 
done  such  a  thing  in  his  life. 

Rory  slept  soundly.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was 
awakened  by  a  noise — a  heavy  fall,  it  seemed,  in  the  room 
below,  which  was  Mr.  Dashon's.  Between  his  bed  and  the 
window  passed  a  tall  shadow !  In  an  instant  he  had  sprung 
out  of  bed  on  the  other  side,  turned  up  the  gas,  and  found 
himself  confronting  Dr.  Mannikin,  with  a  bottle  in  one  hand 
and  a  sponge  in  the  other.  Ezekiel  dropped  both  and  leaped 
over  the  bed  to  escape.  O'Morra  was  too  agile  for  him ;  he 
caught  the  toxicologist  by  the  collar,  and  threw  him  upon  the 
floor.  A  fierce  struggle  followed.  Mannikin  was  a  man  of 
great  muscular  power  and  O'Morra  had  not  yet  fully  recovered 
his  strength.  But  the  determination  of  the  youth  prevailed ; 
Ezekiel,  nearly  strangled,  gasped  for  mercy.  O'Morra  dragged 
him  across  the  floor,  stupefied  him  with  his  own  drug,  threat- 
ening instant  death  if  he  resisted ;  as  soon  as  he  was  helpless, 
the  young  man  bound  him  hand  and  foot. 

This  was  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it ;  O'Morra 
had  slipped  on  part  of  his  clothes  and  armed  himself;  in 
another  half  minute  he  was  in  grandpapa's  room,  where  the 
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first  thing  that  met  his  eye  was  Mr.  Dashon  on  the  floor,  appa- 
rently senseless,  the  safe  open,  and  a  man  at  the  window 
throwing  something  out.  The  fellow  looked  back  as  Rory 
entered :  it  was  Johnson ;  he  did  not  wait  the  young  man*s 
approach,  but  threw  his  legs  over  the  balcony,  evidently  mean- 
ing to  let  himself  down  by  the  hands  into  the  area  and  escape. 
The  height  seemed  to  daunt  him  ;  the  fellow  was  at  bay ;  he 
turned  and  drew  a  pistol ;  but  O'Morra,  who  was  advancing  to 
seize  him,  was  too  quick  for  a  villain  the  measure  of  whose 
malice  he  had  so  often  taken ;  before  the  burglar's  weapon 
was  levelled,  Rory  had  fired,  and  Johnson  fell  backward  with 
a  groan.  When  O'Morra  reached  the  window,  the  wretch  waa 
most  miserably  impaled  on  the  railing,  and  a  woman  was  seen 
running  up  the  street. 

Poor  grandpapa  Dashon  !  He  breathed  his  last  peacefully, 
in  the  arms  of  his  children,  conscious  (so  far  as  one  could 
judge),  and  with  every  consolation  of  which  his  state  admitted. 
He  had  received  neither  blow  nor  wound,  but  the  shock  had 
brought  on  that  second  stroke  of  paralysis,  long  impending, 
which  no  human  means  probably  could  have  long  delayed. 

4c       4c      * 

How  shall  we  further  trace  this  history  1  Why  mention  that 
what  Johnson  threw  out  of  the  window  was  Mr.  Dashon's  will  1 
Why  detail  the  trial  before  the  Surrogate,  on  which  Mrs. 
Varick  had  the  audacity  to  venture,  O'Morra's  unequalled 
argument,  the  crushing  evidence,  and  the  judge's  decision, 
which,  although  it  simply  granted  letters  of  administration  to 
those  who  represented  Rosemary  as  heiress-at-law,  blasted 
Isabel's  character  forever  1  Why  relate  Mannikin's  mysteriona 
escape,  and  more  mysterious  fate,  in  regard  to  which  it  remains 
uncertain  if  he  perished  by  his  own  hand  or  by  another's  7 
The  latter  seems  not  improbable,  for  his  cowardice  was  notor- 
ious, and  in  his  last  recorded  rascality  it  appeared  that  ho 
acted  under  the  basest  terror. 

Roosevelt  Varick  has  not  been  heard  of  since  Rosemary's 
return  home.  It  is  supposed  that  he  is  practising  law  in  Cali- 
fomia  under  another  name,  with  great  success.  With  a  gene- 
rosity beyond  compare,  Mrs.  Rory  O'Morra,  deferring  her  own 
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happiness,  took  Augusta  to  the  south  for  the  wintor ;  a  rain 
experiment :  her  constitution  had  heen  undermined  in  child- 
hood by  narcotics ;  her  mother's  disgrace  preyed  on  her  spirits ; 
she  died  at  St.  Augustine. 

In  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  following  these  erents,  a 
party  of  the  wealthiest  class  of  people  were  assembled  in 
Greenwood  cemetery,  to  witness  the  opening  and  benediction 
of  a  beautiful  mortuary  chapel.  There  was  a  grand  old  lady, 
in  widow's  weeds,  a  young  naval  officer  with  his  wife  (Capt. 
Varick  lives  opposite  Mrs.  Dashon's  on  the  Avenue,  where 
Mrs.  Isabel  used),  and  a  good  many  more  of  our  acquaintances. 
The  Athertons  were  there ;  also  the  Colonel  Marquis  de  Flor^al. 
One  of  the  ceremonies  was  that  of  depositing  in  this  splen- 
did mausoleum  the  remains  of  Th^rdse  Dashon,  bo^n  Romarin. 
They  were  laid  beside  those  of  her  husband,  Col.  Richard 
Varick  Dashon ;  and  an  inscription  recorded  her  ancestry, 
marriage,  and  how,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  Jan.  1, 1887,  she  sacri- 
ficed her  life  to  save  that  of  her  child :  the  whole  surrounded 
with  a  wreath  of  carved  rosemary. 

Among  those  who  witnessed  this  late  reparation  to  the  memory 
of  an  heroic  mother,  was  to  be  noted  a  white-haired,  white-mus- 
tached  officer  in  a  general's  fatigue  uniform,  with  a  crape  on  his 
arm,  and  a  decoration  in  his  button-hole.  This  venerable  soldier 
supported  on  his  arm  a  most  beautiful  young  woman,  whose 
face  was  suflfused  with  tears,  but  less  of  "orrow  than  of  tender- 
ness and  pride,  when  a  veil  was  withdrawn,  by  the  artist's  own 
hand,  from  one  of  the  arches  of  the  chapel. 

Within  the  arch  a  sarcophagus,  carved  with  a  funeral  pro- 
cession. The  lid  was  off.  Carelessly  thrown  over  it,  as  if  just 
stripped  off,  lay  a  rich  robe  wrought  in  the  marble  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  detail.  In  front,  upon  the  marble  steps,  a 
figure  of  a  spiritual  beauty  past  expressing  in  words,  and 
breathing  life,  love  and  joy.  The  face  was  a  portrait ;  every 
one  felt  that;  but  it  was  a  great  deal  more.  Feminine  it 
was ;  every  feature,  every  fold  of  the  most  simple  drapery, 
expressed  the  gentler  sex ;  but  the  courage  that  confronts  the 
King  of  Terrors  without  a  tremor  gave  firmness  to  every  har- 
monious Hmb,  and  the  heroic  disdain  of  pleasure  breathed  on 
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the  upraised  conntenance,  waTed  in  tlie  masses  of  the  flower- 
crowned  hair,  and  severely  rose  or  fell  in  the  fine  pare  outlines 
of  a  shape  such  as  might  have  glowed  amid  the  fires  of  martyr- 
dom. In  a  word,  on  this  noble  flgare  was  inscribed  that  vic- 
tory over  the  senses  and  (harder  yet)  over  the  affections,  in 
which  it  had  been  conceived,  matured  and  executed.  He  who, 
profoundly  sensitive  to  the  Beautiful,  has  met  and  conquered 
its  fasciijations,  he  can  make  them  subservient  to  the  higher 
inspirations  of  his  soul;  aud  it  is  a  choice  for  the  artistic 
nature  to  be  the  master,  the  slave,  or  the  victim  of  that  magi- 
cal power.  On  the  wall,  within  the  arch  where  this  exult- 
ing prophetess  of  immortality  rejoiced  in  stone,  were  the  words 
**  In  Spe  ;"  that  is,  "  In  Hope ;"  and  over  it  in  great  sculptured 
letters^  to  mark  the  place  of  our  heroine's  future  repose,  when 
her  life  shall  at  last  have  really  yielded  to  the  temporary  power 
of  Death,  the  name 

ROSEMARY. 


Postscript. — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  my  lady  read- 
ers will  not  be  satisfied  without  knowing  something  of  Rose- 
mary's nuptial  solemnities,  when  they  took  place,  who  was  there, 
and  above  all  what  she  wore.  I  prefer  to  leave  them  in  a  little 
uncertainty.  Have  you  not  read  the  account  of  the  celebrated 
"  diamond  wedding  1"—"  Certainly."—"  Well,  madam,  it  was 
not  at  all  like  thA." — "  Provoking !  Well,  now,  tell  us  some- 
thing—were there  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids  V — "The  first 
groomsman  was  Rosemary's  cousin.  Col.  de  Floreal,  madam ; 
the  first  bridesmaid,  her  friend.  Miss  Atherton." — "  Who  were 
the  others  1" — "  Never  mind  that."—"  Was  Count  Wissen 
present  1  * — "  He  was." — "  Did  she  wear  the  same  dress  as 
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when  she  wu  to  hare  heen  married  before  1** — **  It  wms  ipoflt^ 
madam — ^how  could  she  1" — "  One  like  it,  I  mean,  of  coarse  1" 
— "  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  about  the  dress  except  the  flowers. 
When  Rose  Marie  Dashon  was  first  to  have  been  married,  but 
was  not,  her  wreath  was  the  simple  and  pale  jessamine ;  when 
she  was  actuaUy  married,  her  brow  was  crowned  with  the 
superb  and  bridal  orange-blossoms;  when  her  marriage  was 
aolemnly  blessed,  her  garland  was  of  white  roses  and  lilies, 
intermixed  with  i^rigs  of  rosemaiy." 
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THE  BLAKES  AND  FLANAGANS.    A  Tale  illustrative  of  Irish 

Life  in  the  United  States.    By  Mrs.  J.  Saolier.    12mo.     Cloth 

extra,  75  cents;  cloth  gilt,  $1.12. 
NEW  LIGHTS;  or,  Life  in  Galway.     By  Mg^  J.  Sadlier.    Cloth 

extra,  50  cents ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  ^Hents. 
FAB  10 LA.     A  Tale  of  the  Catacombs.     l^Cardinal   Wiseman. 

Cloth,  75  cents;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  $1.12. 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN  AND  PARAGUAY. 

By  Cecilia   Hart   Caddkll.     12mo.     Cloth   extra,   63   cents; 

cloth,  gilt  edges,  88  cents. 

D.  &  J.  SADLIER  &  CO.,  164  WiUiam  Street,  H.  7. 


t\\i 


